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MAIIOMEDAN CONaUERORS IN INDOSTAN- 


I^UROPExANH undcrstiiiicl by the ' Ea.sfc-Indies all the coun- 
tries and empires, which lying south of Tartary, extend 
Ironi the eastern frontiers of Pema, to tl)e eastern coasts of Chiria, 
The islands of Japan ^rre likewise included in. 
as are all tlie Malajr ii8lan^> in wMckilie ‘Dutch hate such valuable 
possessions, and wln(!]i extend to the soxithward, as far as the coasts 
id* New Holland, and eastward to lands unknown. 

But tin* mxim <d' Jrulia can only with propriety be applied to the 
country wliieh is distinguished in Asia as well as in Europe by the 
name of Indostan. 4,,.;:.:: 

That part #-the westethmdr-srf;^'tt^&i,- is not bounded by 
the seu; is separated firom Persia And ihe XJBheg Tartary by desaiis^ and 



/rnis gimt exteiit of coimtry luus been inhabited, from the earliest 
aatiqiiity, by a who have no resemblance eitlier in their 

figures or manners with any of the nations which arc contiginius to 
them. Although these nations have at different times sent com|ue~ 
nm amongst tlieiii, who have establishixl themselves in different parts 
of tli,e country : , althougli the Mogul Tarttirs under Tamerlane and 
his; suece»ssom have at last rendered themselves lords of alin<»t the 
, whole of it ; yet the original inhabitants have lost very Ittle of their 
original character by the establishment of these sfcmngers amongst 
them. 


Indians have lost all memory of the ages in which they began 
“to beliete -in Iswaea, Bbama, and a hundred thousand 

divinities subordinate to thesa'“ These divinities iu*0 womhipped in 
temples called Pagodas in every part of Indostaii, tlie whole extent 
of which is holy land to its inhabitants ; for there is no part in which 
•some divinity has not appeai*ed and done something to merit a tempk^ 
and^^priests to take care of it Some of these fabrias are of immemo- 
rial., jffitfquity : they are at the same time monuments of sneli stu- 
pendous labtmr^.|hat they are supposed to have been built by the 
gods to whom the^'^^wnseerated, 

w The 


by those mountains " which were .known to the ancients under the 
name of ■ Paropamisiis : . Mount Caucicsus foiiiis its bamer to the 
north, sepamting- it 'from various nations of Tartara, from the great 
and little Thibet 'From ■■.mount .Caucasus to Chitigan, mOThes and 
rivers divide it from the kingdoms of Tepra, Assam, and Aiucan : 
the sea, from Chitagan to cape Comorin and from hence to Ptrsia, 
embraces the rest of Indostan. 


Besides the paiticular clenomiiiations whieli they receive from 
the casts and countries in which they are born, there is one more 
general, which is applied indiscriminately to distinguisli the original 
natives from all who have intraded themselves mnongst them, Hen- 
doo, from whence Indian, 
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The history of these gods is a heap of tlie gi'catest absurdities. It 
is Eswara twisting off the neck of Brama ; it is the Sun, who gets 
his teeth knocked out, and the Moon, who has her face beat black 
and blue at a feast, at which the gods quarrel and fight with the 
spirit of a mob. They say that the Sun and Moon carry in their 
faces to this day the marks of this bi’oil Here and there a moral or 
metaphysical allegory, and sometimes a trace of the histoiy ofafii’st 
legislator, is discernible in these stories ; but in general they are 
so very extravagant and incohei'ent, that we should be left to wonder 
how a people so reasonable in other respects should have adopted 
such a code of nonsense as a creed of religion, did we not findlthe 
same credulity in the histories of nations much more enlightened. 

The Bramins, who are the tribe of the priesthood, descend from 
those Brachmans who are mentioned to m with so much reverence 
by antiquity ; and although much inferior either as philosophers or 
men of learning to the reputation of their ancestors, as priests their 
religious doctrines are still implicitly followed by the whole nation; 
and as preceptors they are the source of all the knowdedge which 
exists in Indostan. 

Even at this day some of them are capable of calculating an 
eclipse, which seems to be the utmost stretch of their mathematical 
knowledge. They have a good idea of logic ; but it does not appear 
that they have any treatises on rhetoric; their ideas cf tnusic^ if we 
may judge from the practice, are barbarous ; and in medicine they 
derive no assistance from the knowdedge of anatomy, since dissections 
are repugnant to their religion. 

They shed no blood and eat no flesh, because they believe in the 
transmigration of souls ; they encourage wives to bum themselves 
with their deceased husbands, and seem to make the perfection of 
religion consist in a punctual observance of numerous ceremonies 
performed in the worship of their gods, and in a strict attention to 
keep their bodies free from pollution* Hence purifications and 

B 2 ablutions, 
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aliliitioiis, )w dictated by their scriptures, are scnipulously obson'erl by 
them, and take up no small portion of their time. 


A Bkamix cannot eat any thing which has l>cen preparetl or even 
touched by any other hand than that of a Brainin, and from the same 
principle, cannot be married to a person of any other ca.st in the 
kingdom, because his own cast is the highest, own abovo that of the 
kings. They say that they were fonnerly the kings of the wholi* 
country, and preserve to this day the privilege of commuting capital 
pimisliment, when merited, by the 1os,h of their eyo.H. To kill a fini- 
min is one of the five sins for which there is scaiw any expiation. 


The pre-eminence of the Bramins a.Imittf.l, it seems as if the In- 
dians had determined to compensate the odiiuu of sucli a superiorifcv. 
by forming themselves into a mamher of distinct tribes or gradations 
of people, who respectively submit to the different degrees of esfcima- 
tion m which they have at last agreed to abide, as implicitly a.s the 
whole agree to acknowledge the superiority of the Bramins. 


The many'temporal advantages which the Bramins deriw from 
them sphitual authority, and the impossibility of being admitted into 

&eir tribe, have perhaps given rise to that number of Joguocs and 
acquires, who torture themselves wdth such various and astonishing 

penance.s, only to gain the same venenui-m which a Bramin derives 
from his birth. 


casts kito which the Indian's are divided, are reck- 

on^ by traveUers to he eighty-fbnr : prhaps when India shall l»e 
better known, we shaU find them to be many more ; for thciv is a 
ja^ar disposition in the Indian, from very trifling eircumstance.s to 
form a sect apart frt>m the rest of his neighboui-s. But the order of 
fhe casts in a particular city or pimince, is ge- 
ne V ifeadisnntably decided. The Indian of an inferior would think 


bimrelf ^opting the customs of a superior cast ; but this 

would give tiwi not vindicate its prerogatives : the in- 

~ ferior 
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fferior receives the victuals prepared by a Bupeiior east with respect, 
but the superior will not partake of a meal which has been prepared 
by the hands of an inferior cast. Their maiTiages are circumscribed 
by the same barriers as the rest of their intercourses ; and hence, be- 
sides the national physiognomy, the members of each cast preserve an 
air of still gimter resemblanee to one another. There are aoin© 
casts remarkable for their beauty, others as remarkable for their 

V''''"ALL'''these''xastS:'''aeknowledge''-the Bmmins' for'' their '/priests, and 
witli them adnnt the transmigration. In devotion to this opinion 
some afflict themselves at the death of a fly, although occasioned by 
inadveitence. But the far greater number of casts are not so scru- 
pulous, and eat, although very sparingly, both of fish and flesh ; but, 
like the Jew^s, not of all kinds indifferently. 

Theib diet is chiefly rice and vegetables dressed with ginger, tur- 
meric, and other hotter spices, which grow almost spontaneously in 
their ^gardens. They esteem milk the purest of foods, because, they 
think it partakes of some of the properties of the nectar of their gods, 
and because they esteem the cow iteelf almost a divinity. 

An abhorrence to the shedding of blood, derived from his religion, 
and seconded by the great temperance of a life wliich is passed by 
most of them in a very sparing use animal food, and a total absti- 
nence from intoxicating liquors ; the influence of the most x'egular of 
climates, in which the great heat of the sun and the great fertility of 
the soil lessen most of the wants to which the human species is sub- 
ject in austerer regions, and supply the rest without the exei’tion of 
much labour ; these causes, with various consequences from them, 
have all together contributed to render the Indian the most ener- 
vated inhabitant of the globe. - - - - 

He shudders at the sight of -bloody «»nd is of a pusillanimity only to 
be excused and accounted for by the great delicacy of his configura- 

5 tion 
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Urn. This is so sUgli^t as to give him no chance of oppoaing with 

success the onset of an inliabitant of more northern regions. 

His maimere ai-e gentle ; las Imppiuess consists in the solaces of a 
domestic life ; to which sufficiently incUiicd by the climate, he is 
obliged by bis religion, which esteems matrimony a duty indispensible 
in every man who does not quit the world to unite himself to God ■ 
such is their phrase. Although permitted by his reUgion, according 
to the example of his gods, to have several, he is seldom the husband 
of more than one wife : and this wife is of a decency of demeanour 
of a sollicitude in her family, and of a fidelity to her vows, which’ 
might do honour to human nature in the most civilized countries. 

His amusements consist in going to his Pagoda, in assisting at reli- 
gious shews, in fuffilHng a variety of ceremonies prescribed to him 
on aU oocmons, by the Bramin ; for, subject to a thousand lapses 
:^m the ideas he has adopted of impurity, the Indian is always 

offending his gods, who are not to be appeased until! their priest is 
satisfied. 

In a comtry of such gx-eat extent, divided into so many distinct 
sovereignties, it cannot be expected that there should be no excep- 
tions to one general assertion of the character of the inhabitants 
There is every where in the mountains a wild inhabitant, whose bow 
an European can scarcely draw. There are in the woods people 

^°«^ion.s into the neighbonring plains, and who 
TwtlKwrti ttfe ferocity of the American, possess all liis treachery and 
a^ording to Mr. Thevmot, India has had its cannibals in the centre 
of one of the most cultivated provinces of the empire. The Kai 
pouts by them courapw presei^^ed themselves almcst independant 
of the Great Mogul. The inhabitants of the countries still nearer 
X distinguished by the activity of their 

t easS 

aorthem converts m^c suppose to be the 
origin of the Afehans and Pitans, who are the best troops 
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IE the emperor’s service, and the most daEgeroEs enemies of the 
throne when in arms against it. 

The arts which fEniisli the conveniences of life have been carried 
by the Indians to a pitch far beyond what is necessary to supply the 
wants of a climate which knows so few. At the same time no ideas 
of taste or fine design have existed among them : and we seek in vain 
for elegance in the magnificence of the richest empire of the globe. 

Their knowledge of mechanical powers is so very confined, that 
we are left to admhe, without being able to account for, the manner 
in which they have erected their capital Pagodas. It does not ap- 
pear that they had ever made a bridge of arches over any of their 
rivers, before the Mahomedans came amongst them. 

It is to the suppleness with which the whole frame of an Indian is 
endowed, and wliich is stiU more remarkable in the configuration of 
his hand, that we are indebted for the exquisite perfection of their 
manufactures of linnen. The same instruments which an Indian 
employs to make a piece of cambric, would, under the rigid fingers 
of an European, scarcely produce a piece of canvass. 

His religion forbids the Indian to quit his own shores : he wants 
nothing from abroad : he is so fer from being soUicitous to convert 
the stranger to Ms own opinions, or from wishing him to assimilate 
with the nation, that if a foreigner were to soUicit the privilege of 
worshipping Visfcnou, his proposal would be received with the ut- 
most contempt. 

Nothikg seems to have been wanting to the happiness of this 
nation, but that othei's should have looked on them with the same 
indifference with which they regard the rest of the world. But not 
content with the presents which nature has showered on their cfi- 
mate, they have made improvements when they felt no necessities. 
They have cultivated the various and valuable productions of their 

soil 
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soil, !iot' to the iiietmire ot* their owii, but to that of the wants of all 
other nations they 'have' eiimeci their inanufactni’es of liiinen to a 
perfection /winch surfiasses the. .most exquisite productions of Europe, 
and have eiicoiiraged with avidity the annual tributes of gold and 
silver which the rest of the world contest for the privilege of siuiding 
to them. They have from time immemorial been as addicted t(» 
commerce, as they are averse to war. They have therefore alwa\ v 
been immensely rich, and have always remained incapable of deiending 
their wealth. ■ 
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SECTION IL , 

J ONG before Tamerlane, mabomedan princes had entered, made 
conquests, and established themselves in India. 

Valid, the 6th of the Kalifs named Ommiades; who ascended 
the throne in the year 708 of our dEm, and in the 90th of the He-* 
gira, made conquests in India ; so that the Alcoran waa introduced 
very early into this country. 

Mahmoud, son of Sebegtechin, prince of Gazha, the capital 
of a province separated by mountains from the north-west parts of 
India, and situated near Kandahar, carried the Alcoran with the sword 
into Indostan in the year 1000 or 1002 of our jEra. He maintained 
himself in a vast extent of territory out of, and seems to have suh- 
dued as large a one in India, if it is true that he carried his conquests 
as far to the south as the present capital of the kingdom of Visiapore 
near Goa. He treated the Indians with all the rigor of a conqueror 
and all the fury of a converter, plundering treasures, demolishing 
temples, and murdering idolaters throughout his rout. His histo- 
rians are quite extravagant in their descriptions of the wealth he 
found in Indostan. One of them says, no doubt allegorically, that 
he found a tree growing out of the earth to an enormous size, of 
which the substance was pure gold, and this the effect of nature. 

The successors of this Mahmoud are called, fi'om the capital of 
their dominions, the dynasty of the Gaznavides, and maintained 
themselves in a great part of the countries which he had conquered 
in India until the year 1155, or 1157, when KosBOU Schah, the 
13th and last prince of Gazna, and of the Ga 2 aiavide race, was de- 
posed by Hussain Gauri, so called from the country in which he 
was born, Gaur, a province lying to the north of Gazna. 
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, This .Hiissain founded 'the dynasty of the Oaurides, whicli fur- 
nished fi,¥e princes who 'possessed in and out of India nearly the same 
dominions as their predece^ssors the Qa-znavides, and like them made 
Gazna their eapital. 

ScHEABBEBlH, the 4th of the Ganride emperoi-s, during the life 
of his brother - and' .predecessor Gaiathedoix, conquered the king- 
doms of Multan and' Delhi, He drew such immense treasures out 
of India, that' liis- favourite daugliter iiiquiring of the officer who had 
the care .of them,, to what; value they amounted, the treasurer an- 
swered, that there was the %veight of three thousand pounds in dia- 
monds only, by which .she. might jinlge of the rest: after deductions 
made for oriental exaggeration, we may still gather from this anec- 
dote, that ■ his eonquesis in India had given him gimt wealth. An 
Indian, rendered desperate by the poEutions and insulte to which lie 
saw Ms gods and teihpei exposed, made a vow to assassinate Scheab- 
bedin, and executed it. 

The race of Gawides finished in the year 1212, in the person of 
Mahmoub, successor and nephew to Scheabbedin. The days of this 
Mahmoud, like those of Ms uncle, though for a different cause, were 
cut off by the swords of assassina Whatever dominions Mahmoud pos- 
sessed out of India, he does not seem to have had any gi‘eat influence 
in it, or even in Gazna itself ; lie, coutraiy to the pmctice of his pre- 
decesKSors, made not this city the capital of his sovereignty. His uncle 
Scheabbedin, who had no cliildren, and was n^markable for a spirit 
of had prepared the dismembement of the Indian pro- 

vinces from the empire of Gama, by giving the government of two 
of them to two of his slaves. Nassereddin received from him the coun- 
tries of Multan, Cothbeddin-Ibeck those of Delhi. At the same time 
he made another of Ms slaves, Tageddin-Ildiz, governor of Gazna. 

yeai‘ 1214 Mohamed, the 6th Sultan of the dynasty of the 
KHCPfrlHHiauiJS, whose temories were contiguous to those of the 
Gauride% from the slave who had succeeded the slave 

Tageddin- 
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Tageddin-Ildk IB the governnieBt of that city. But although he 
conquered the capital of their empire, it does not appear that he fixed 
himself in tiie Indian dominions of the Oaurides. He imprudently 
quarrelled with Gixgischan, and in the year 1218 was compelled 
to fly before the arms of that mighty conqueror. In the year 1220 
he died a fugitive, at a gimt distance from India. 

The brave GELAlADDm, son of Mohamed, made head in the 
province of Gama against the forces of Gingischan : in the year 
1221 he was so hard pressed by them aa to be forced to fly into India, 
where, on the western banks of the Indus, he was totally defeated 
by Gingischan in person, but saved his life by swimming the river 
with an intrepidity which raised admiration in Gingischan himself 
He remained in Multan until the year 1224, when he left India never 
more to return to it. He was killed in 1231 in Mesopotamia. 

With Gelaladdin finished the dynasty of the Kliowarasmians ; and 
what shai'e Gingischan or his successors took in the affairs of Indos- 
tan, we have not had the good foi*tune to discover. We find that one 
Turmechirin Chan, stiled in Tamerlane’s liistory a descendant of 
Gengis, and one of the great emperors of Asia, penetrated in the 
year 1240 to the city of Mirte lying to the north-east of Delhi, and 
made conquests which preserved great reputation to his name in 
India, until the appearance of Tamerlane ; but these conquests did 
not expel from the sovereignty the family which at that time reigned 
in Delhi. 

COTHBEDBIN-IBECK, the slave of Scheabbedin, rendered himself 
independant in the sovereignty of Delhi, which had been given to 
him by his master only in vicegerence. He extended the Mahome- 
dan dominions, and died peaceably on his throne in the year 1219. 
He was succeeded by his son Aramschah, who was deposed by Tm 
father’s slave Iletmischi Schamsbddik. 

, C 2 . , Thm 
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This; Iletmischb conqueml from the skve NaAseredcliii the pro- 
vmces .which, composed the new kingdom of Mnltan. By niiiting 
these to the pro'viiices of Delhi, and by governing all these domiiiioiiB 
in person without interesting himself in what ]>assed out of India, he 
became the first regular and the most powerful Mahoinedan monarch 
who had liitlierto reigned in Indostaii. He died in the year 1 235. 

His descendants formed the .d^^’masty.' of the first Mahomedaii Kings 
of Delhi, , 

Firouzchah Rocneddin succeeded his fatlier Iletmische, and l>e- 
foi*e he had reigned a year was di*|>osed by his discontented gran- 
dees, who placed his sister RAiunATEBDiN upon the throne ; an 
extraordinary phenomenon in a Mahomedan government. This fe- 
male sovereign was, after variora adventure, deposed by her brotlier 
Beharam Schah, and MBed in attempting to make her escape from 
him. 

Beharam Schah, after reigning two yearn, was killed in a revolt. 
Massotoschah Alaebbih, son of Firouz Schah Rocneddin, then 
mounted the throne, and in the year 1246 was deposed by his bro- 
ther Mahmoto SemH Nasseeeddih, who made great conquests in 
India. 

. . .After the death of Mahmoud Nas.se.reddm, Firouz Ms uncle .and Ala- 
eddin his nephew disputed the throne. Alaedbin caused Firouz to be 
and remained in possession of the throne of Delhi until 

the year 1317. 

Here we arrive at a chasm of near 80 years in the history of these 
king's, which our guide Mons. D’Herbeiot could not find materials to 
fillup. Sultan Mahmoud, who reigned at Delhi in the year 1398, is 
st2^ by . Tamerlane^s historian the grandson of the emperor Firouz 
Schah, (fcrtilCTang which Firouz Schah we can determine nothing more 
than that he kmily of Iletmische. 
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Mahmoud Sohah, a weak prince, wm goTeraed absoluMy ^ b 
vizir Mellon Oawii, who placed liis brother Sarenk in the govern- 
ment of the provinces which depended on the city of Mmltan, and 
the two brothem between them ruled the whole kingdom, without 
any other than a nominal interposition of their sovereign. 

The Mirza Pir Mohammed Gehanguir had in the year 1392 re- 
ceived from his grandfather Tamerlane the sovereignty of all the 
countries which had formed the empire of Mahmoud the Ehowaras- 
mian, whom Gengischan conquered, and who was father of the brave 
Gelaleddin. Pir Mohammed, at the end of the year 1397, or the 
beginning of the year 1398, set out from his capital of Gazna, ad- 
vanced with a numerous army to Multan, and laid siege to the city, 
which was well defended by Sarenk. 

Dueikg the siege Tameelane was advancing from Samarcande. 
He entered India at the end of the year 1398, descending more ter- 
rible than all its inundations from the centre of the northern part of 
the Indian Caucasus. This invincible barbarian met with no resist- 
ance from the Indians sufficient to justify, even by the military maz- 
ims of Tartars, the cruelties with which he marked his way. He 
was joined near Multan by his grandson, who had now taken that 
city, and took in person the strong fortress of Batnir ; after which he 
marched towards Delhi. Here sultan Mahmoud, with his vizir, 
had the courage to stand their ground, determined to risk a battle 
with forces every way inferior to their enemies. 

Tamerlane, when in sight of their army, ordered a Iiundi’ed 
thousand prisoners, which his own army had gathered in their rout, 
to be put to death, because they were idolaters, and because some of 
these wretches had betrayed symptoms of satisfaction at the sight of 
a skirmish which had been fought with a party of Sultan Mah- 
moud's cavalry. As these marks of disaffection had raised the ap- 
prehension of a general insurrection of the slaves, during the battle 

which 
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whick wan iEipending, Tairierlane eiifoiwcl his order with the gi'eatest 
rigour, and it waa exeeiited with tlie utmost diligeuce. 

Two or three days after tliis massiieiv, d'aiaerlaiie gave buttle, and 
was, as ever, vietoriom Sultan Mahmoud and his vizir flecl into 
Delhi, and in the night fled out of it. 

Delhi was taken without resistance, and its inhabitants were sub- 
jected to the same pillage and cruelties, which we have seen renewed 
in this century by Thamas Koiili Klian in the present capital of In- 
dostan, which, althougli bearing the same name, is not situated ex- 
actly on the same spot as the antient Delhi. 

After having made the mgulations necessary to calm tiie convul- 
sions which his cruelties had raised in the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis of Indostan, Tamerlane marched to the north-east towards the 
Ganges, not without resistance maintained in some places with reso- 
lution, but in all without success. He crossed the Ganges at Togli- 
poor, and exposing his person in every skirmish that oftered with the 
spirit of a volunteer, advanced to the straights of Kupele. 

At the foot of the mountains called Kentassi, in the country of 
Thibet, and in that part of them which lies between the thirty-fii'st 
and thirty-second degree of latitude and l)etween the ninety-eighth and 
the hundredth degree of longitude, the Ganges, formed from sevoml 
Bourcesi, passes successively two great lakes, and flows to the west until 
tte Of pcritiou of a part of the Indian Caucasus turns it to the south, 
and soon after to the e^utib-east, when at length flowing due south, and 
having completed in the^ various directions a course of two hundred 
leagues, it enters In#®* by forcing its passage through the mountains 
of the frontier. ^ 

through which the Ganges disembogues itself into In- 
dostei' the stmights of Kupele, which are distant fi*oin Delhi 
about Sfl Iwi^^^l^e.iongitude of 9(1, and in the latitude of SO, 2. 

These 
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Tlietse Htraights5 are be}ieve<l By the Indiauy, who look very little 
abroad, to be the scaircCvS of the Ganges ; and a rock 15 miles distant 
from them, bearing some resemblance to the head of a cow, has joined 
in the same part of the kmgdoin two very impoitant objects of their 
religion ; the grand image of the animal which they almost venerate 
as a divinity, and the first appearance of that immense body of holy 
water wMch wash^ away all their sins. 


A GBEAT multitude of Indians were assembled, probably for the 
celebration of a feast, at the straights of Kupele. They made some 
shew of resistance against Tamerlane’s army, but were no sooner 
atfercked than dispersed. The field of this victory is the mc^t distant 
term of Tamerlane’s conquests in India ’and on the globe. ' 


He now prepared to return to his capital of Samarcande, and re- 
passed the Ganges ; after which lie directed his march along the foot 
of mount Caucasus, until he arrived at the southern frontiers of Kash- 
mire, the mahomedan king of which country sent ambassadors to 
make submission. As this rout was through countries which the 
army had not Intherto passed, the sword was not yet sheathed, but 
large detachments were making excursions to the south, whilst Ta- 
merlane reserved to himself the task of subduing the mountaineers 
who made any resistance, or refused to acknowledge Ms sovereiga^y. 

Fbom the frontiers of Kashmire to the frontiers of Indostan, the 
army passed through countries which had submitted to Tamerlane 
at his entrance into India ; and the march out of India was through 
the* mountains of Sheberto, a part of the Caucasus. From hence 
Tamerlane hastened to Samarcande. Having reposed a few months 
in this capital of Ms vast dominions, he set out on the great expedition 
in which he subdued Syiia and the Kalif of Egypt, vanquished Ba- 
jazet, and by the addition of these conquests to those he had made 
before, rendered himself lord of an = empire which extended from 
Smyrna to the hanks of the Ganges. 





10 ■ Oil ike EsUMlHhmetih 

Tameblahe /never returned into India, but added the ccau|iieste 
he had. made in it to the"' government of his grandson. Pir Mohammed 
Gehanguir, who ruled from Gazna the mahomedan dominions of In- 
dosbin until the death of Hs grandfather, which, happened in the year 
1404 An .event ..in which, so many princes were interested did not 
fail to raise great eommotions amongst the princes of his family. On 
his death-bed Tamerlane named Pir Mohammed Gehan Ghir the 
univeiml heir of all his dominions. The contempt with which his 
will was treated after his death, was equal to the veneration wdiich 
had been paid to Ms authority during his life. The sultan Khalil, 
another of Ms- grandsons, immediately took possession of the capital 
of Samaicande, and proelaimed himself einj^eror. Pir Mohammed 
did not live long enough, to asseit his rights, but was assassinated six 
months after the death of his grandfather. 

The sultan Sharock, the youngest of the two surviving sons of 
Tamerlane, succeeded to the inheritance designed for Gehan Ghir: 
he reigned near 42 years, during which the conquests of his father in 
India seem to have remained in subjection to his authority. 

Thebe is in Europe an excellent history of the life of this ]>rmee, 
and of his descendants, continued to the year 1497. There are 
likewise in England materials sufficient to form a history of the do- 
pendance in which India remained to the i)oHterity of Tameilane, ^ 
mtil one of them erected the new dynasty of mahomedan emperors 
in IndoetarC ^ wMdh is that of the present great Moguls ; but these 
tracts, hitherto little regarded by those, whose foHimes alone could 
furnish the expence of presenting them to the public in languages of 
common use, remain out of the reach of public curiosity by the diffi- 
culties attending the study of those in which they are wiitten. 

A detached from one another by considerable intervals of 

time, and of little connection with each other, would be of 

little 
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little' 'iise to ''giiicle,^ tliimigli : sucli a length, .of ofesciirity'' as'; tlmfc iii'' 
wliicli we view at present the history of Tamerlane’s snccessons in In- 
dia, until the time of Snltan Babr : and this obscurity must remain, 
until the original histories brought into England by Mr. Frazer, or 
others enni valent to them, shall be published. 

The Sultan Babb was the 6th in descent, not from Shaioch, 
but from the Mii’za Miran Schah, another of the sons of Tamer- 
lane ; this Babr, yielding to the conquests of the Usbeg Tartars, re- 
tired fimi the countiy of Mawhranhar towards India : after making 
several expeditions into Indostan, he at last in the year 1526 de- 
feated Sultan Ibrahim Loudi, and became emperor of Delhi, Who 
Sultan Ibrahim Loudi was, will in all probability be known, when 
the commentaries of Sultan Babr, written by himself, and which 
are at Oxford, shall be translated. After making still farther con- 
quests in Indostan, Sultan Babr died near Agra in December of 
the year 1530. 

The pride of the Great Moguls descended from Sultan Babr, in 
vaunting in their titles and on all other occasions, their descent from 
Tamerlane, has given rise to the common belief, that the throne of 
Delhi, and the whole extent of the conquests made by Tamerlane in 
India, were maintained by his posterity in a regular filiation, and 
without intemiption. But such a succession would have given no 
room for Sultan Babr’s conquests over a stranger, as Sultan Loudi 
ap])ears to be, and would have excluded him from the honour of 
l )eing the founder of the present dynasty of Great Moguls. 

Homaion s^ his father Babr, and in 1540 fled into 

Persia before the Pitans, whom we imagine to have been the Maho- 
medan subjects of Sultan Ibrahim Loudi conquered by Babr. By 
the assistance of the king of Persia Homaion recovered his empire in 
1555, and died in 1556. Before his flight he had conquered and 
added to the Mogul dominions the kingdoms of Guzerat and Malva ; 
lie had likewise taken possession of the kingdom of Bengal, 
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Acbar succeeded his fatlier lIiHuaion. atul diiil, afU r a „f 

near 50 years, in 1005. He extended the euii»ire, but lun so liu- te 
the southward iis to jirevent him ft-om voueh.sjiting tt» stile the king 
of Portugiil hi.s neighlx)ur, in virtue of the. teiritorie.s pos.sessed by 
this nation near Gk)a on the coast of Malaliar. 

To Acbai- succeeded his .sun Jeiuncu ir, who died, 'in 10:27. A 
weak prince, enslaved by the influence of his mistresH Nourjchan, con- 
fined in his person, and constrained in his governnictd, by the ambi- 
tion of hi.s son Gehan Schah. Sir Thuma.H Rut! was sent cn!bas.s!i- 
dor to Jehanguir by king Janie.s the fiist. 

Schah Gkha.\ sumasletl to bis father Jehanguir ; and tiller a 
reign successful until the change of his fortunes, to which a sickness 
of languor occasioned by intemperance in his seraglio gave rise, was 
deposed and confined by Ms son Aurengzebe, and diet! in letJO. 

There is not a more curious piece of history thtiu tlmt ol' tiie re- 
bellion of Aurengzebe against his father, writfim by Air. Bernier. 
After having murdered his three brothers ami some of their cMl- 
dren, to acquire the throne, Aurengzebe mainttiinud himself in it 
near 50 years, with so strict an attention to tlie goveniment of liia 
empire, as entitles him to bo ranked with the able.st prin<-es, who 
have reigned in any age or countiy. Ht> comiiicii'd more than 
half the provinces of the Peidnsula of India in person, and his viei*- 
Jfioya, oonquered or subjecteil almost all the rest, the sea coasts of 
Malabay excepted. The revenues of the empire amountwl in his 
time to near thirty-eight millions of pounds sttniing. He died in 
1707. 


But all tlie abilities of Aureigzebe did not give him the power of 
his crown to one of his sons in preference to the rest, and it 
foresaw the contests which ensued amongst 
them His sons Azeni Schali, and MaJiomed Manzm, 

fought at file i^ jof armies not equalled since the time of Tamer- 
lane. 
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lane. That of Mahomed consisted of more than three hundred 

thousand fighting 3nen, of Avliich one hundred and fifty thousand 
were cavaliy. Azem, wlio seems by liis father’s will to have been 
the favourite, was defeated and killed, and Mauzm was proclaimed 
emperor, under the title of Bahade Schah, after which he attacked 
liis brother Kaunbukah, who was taken prisoner and died of his 
wounds. Bahadr Schah died after reigning about six years accord- 
ing to Mr. Frazer. 

Of four sons which survived their father Bahadr Schah, three 
/joined against the other, defeated and killed him, and then Jeha.]^- 
DEE Schah separated from the other two, defeated and put them to 
<ieath ; after which he was proclaimed emperor ; but m he wm a 
very weak prince, and infatuated by Ms mistress Lai Koar, who had 
l)eeii a public singer ; two brothers the principal men of his court 
dethroned him, and placed on the throne Mahomed Fueruksie 
son to Azem Schah, the prince who fell the first of the three bro- 
thers, by wliose deaths Jehander Schah acquired the crown. 

We know, not what tenn to give to the reign of Jehander Schah, 
the predecessor of Furruksir, as Mr. Frazer, who is now the guide 
to whom we are most indebted for the history of tHs dynasty seems 
to have made a mistake in the chronology of this period. Aureng- 
zebe is said to have died in February 1707, and Mahomed Furruksir 
in February 1719, which dates give an intervarof trwelre yearn. At 
the same time Bahadr Schah the successor of Aurengzebe is said to 
have reigned about six years, Mahomed Furruksir the successor of Je- 
iiander Schah, to have reigned seven : so that we have in the reigns of 
these two princes, without the interposition of Jehander Schah, more 
than the term which elapsed between the deaths of Aurengzebe and 
Mahomed Furruksir, whose deaths are ascertained by dates.. Mr. 
Frazer has not ascertained the term of Jehander Schah’s reign ; but 
if those of Bahadr Schah and Furruksir could be. authentically reduced 
into the space to which they must be confined, it would be sufficient, 
according to the ideas of Mogul history, that Jehander Schah only 

D 2 once 
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once perfonned the eereim»riy of sitting in public on the tliroiie 'of 
Dellii, to intitle liiin to be ranker! in the list of the einpeTOrs of 
Ituloshin. 

By that dependance to the' great 'men of' the ■ kingchnn tif; which 
their contests for the crown had reduced the descemlnnt-s of Aiireiig- 
zebe, the emperors elected, although reverenced as despotic by tlic" 
multitude, ascended the throne in bonds, and were in ivality mthiiig 
more than the slaves of their ministei's. 

8till tlie blood of Tamerlane ecaitiiiiieil t4> Ih* hel<l in bio great 
\'eneration throughout the eni|>ire, to pennit any othem than Ins de- 
scendants to enterhiin hopes of iiseending the ' throne with impunity. 
Those who stood nearest to the throne, in virtue of their offices and 
power, were therefore <x>ntent6d to rule the empire as they pleased, by 
shewing to the people a pompoiiB sovereign; wlio in reality commanded 
nothing but the women of his seraglio. 

Fueritkbie was the fii*st of the Great Moguls, whose father had 
not been emperor, and we shall soon see more examples of this 
oblique succession. The same lords who had mised, dejiosed him as 
a measure necessaiy to their own security. Not content witli con- 
fining him, they put out his eyes ; but even this degi*ee of imbecillity 
and wretchedness did not a])pease their fears or satisfy their resenfc- 
mente. They murdei'ed him on the Ifith of February 1710, iiggra- 
vating the deed with eirery indignity and insult. 

These deposers of Furrukair placed on the throne his cousin 
german Raffeih al Dirjat son of Rafieih al Shan, one of the brothers 
from whom the emperor Jehander Schah won the crown. Rafieili 
al l&gat was taken out of the castle ih wliicli those of the royal 
family' ^inot murdered are suftered to live. This change of 
his fortuhe^ Wfe-i^iAil'inore e!8:traordi iiary' than ' it was of short dura- 

t-ion ; 
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tiuH ; tor the same disposers of the tliroae wlio had made him emperor, 
murdered him when he had scarcely reigned three months. 

They then took Eaffeih al Dowlet, brother of Rafieih al Dirjat, 
probably out of the same place of confinement, and placed Mm on 
the throne. The reign of this emperor was of shorter duration than 
that of his brother, for he died mthin a few days after his accession^ 
and his death was not suspected to be the effect of poison. 

Mahomed Schah was now proclaimed by the two brothers Ab- 
dallah Khan, and Hossan Ally Edian, whom we have seen powerful 
enough to make four and depose five emperors of Indostan. If there 
were no interreigns, four of these successions happened in the space 
of four months. 

Mahomed Schah was son of Jehan Schah, one of the three bro- 
thers who perished in disputing the crown with their brother Jehander 
Schah. So that a son of each of these three unfortunate princes became 
emperor only to be as unfortunate as his father. 

But the greatest humiliation, if not the most tragical exit, was 
reserved for Mahomed Schah. But the beginning of his reign was 
not without a stroke of vigour in the mode of eastern politics; for 
his courtiers, to please him, assassinated Hossan Ally Klian, one of 
the two brothem whose hands had been imbrued in so mhch of the 
blood of his family. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The other brother Abdullah Caun immediately appeared in arms, 
and opposed another emperor of his own nomination to Mahomed 
Schah. A battle ensued, in which Abdullah was taken prisoner. 
He died three months afterwards of his wounds ; having, it is said, 
received the iissurance of his pard6n from Mahomed ; Schah ; which, 
if true, is an example of clemency very rarely found in the politics 
of Asiatic monarchs. 


The 
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The, removal of two mch dangerous etiemies to the tiirone, placed 
Mahomed Schali iu.pDssesdoB of it mill a security iiukn«>wiii to his 
predecessoi's, siiice .the , reign of Aurengzebe ; but this Hecurity sen’-ed 
only to .render 'him' unworiliy of it Indolent^ sensual, and irresolute, 
he .volu.ri,tari.ly to. fovourites as gimt a. de.gree of ..power,, as that 
■which' the mimskmB-of 'the throne had lately possessed in defiance of 
the will of their aovereigns. ,■ T,he fatal moment approaclied, in which 
a foreigner waB to detemiiii.e.: .whether he should extenniiiate the 
lime of Tamerlane, and annex, the richest empire of the universe to 
his own. Caundorah the- vizi,r and favourite of Mahomed Bchah 
quarrelled vdth Nizam al Muliiek the viceroy of tlio southern pro- 
vinces, who had under his juris<lietinn very near a iburth part of the 
empire, and who vitliouf rebellion had rendered himself almo.st in- 
dependant of the emperor. Bred under the eye of Aurengzelie, Ni- 
zam al Muluck censured openly and in the .strongest ^ te.mis, the 
lethargick and pusillaaimous administration, as well, as' .'the- profligate 
and dissolute manners of the court ; hoping, no doubt, to impair the 
influence of his rival Caundorah. At last pretending tliat there could 
be no remedy to such desperate evHs, but in a total revolution of the 
empire, he advised Thamas Kouli Khan, -who had usurped the throne 
of Persia, to come and take po^&sion of that of Indostan ; and Tha- 
mas Kouli Khan followed his advice. 


Mb. Fbazee has -left- us an authentic account of this extraonii* 
nary revolution. An army famisluMl by its own numbers, com- 
manded by chiefs unanimous in nothing but tlieir unwillingness to 
fight, and these by an emperor who could not wmmand his fears, 
submitted to mBmm whom ,iiiey outnumbered five to one : but these 
enemies had been inured to conflicte under the most desfiemte sol- 
dier of the age, and wei^ rendered invincible by the expectation of 
plundering the capital of the richest empire in the world. A skir- 
mmh decided the fate of this empire. Mahomed Schah laid his 
at the feet of Thamas Kouli Khan, who took possesion of 
Delhi, it, and massacred a hundred thousand of ite inha- 

bi-tants. ^ 


The 
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The conqueror reserving to himself all the cenntries lying to the 
westward of the river Indus and Attock, restored all the rest to Maho- 
med Schah, and reinstated him in the throne with formalities ; after 
which he returned to Persia, carrying with him out of Indostan a 
treasure, which in effects, silver, gold and jewels, was valued at more 
than seventy millions of pounds sterling. He entered India from 
Kandahar in the beginning of the year 1738, and returned to Kan- 
dahar at the end of the year 1739. This dreadful incursion is reck- 
oned to have cost Indostan, besides its treasures, the loss of two hun- 
dred ' thousand lives. ' 

The cruelties exercised in India by Thamas Kouli Khan, were 
such, that a dervise had the courage to present a writing to him, 
conceived in these terms : “ If thou art a god, act as a god ; if thou 
art a prophet, conduct us in the way of salvation ; if thou art a 
“king, render the people happy, and do not destroy them” To 
which the barbarian replied, “ I am no god, to act as a god ; nor a 
“ prophet, to shew the way of salvation ; nor a king, to render the 
“ people happy ; but I am he whom God sends to the nations which 
“ he has determined to visit with his wrath.” 
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^HE Hortheni nations of India, althoiigh idolaters, having scarce 
a religion, when compared tc> the of sxipei^titioiis and 

ceremonies which chai'acterise the inhabitants of the sontheiii conn- 
tries, were easily indnced to embnice Mahomedanism, and are at 
this day the AjSghans or.Ktans, who figure so much .in „ all the late 
revolutions of Delhi* Excepting, these, few of the, other Indhuis 
have been converted. 

The armies which made the first conqnesis ii>r the heads of the 
respective dynasties, or for other iiicursors, left behind them numbers 
of Mahomedans, who, seduced by, a, finer climate and a richer coun- 
try, forgot their own. 

The Mahomedan princes of India naturally gjive a ]>reference to 
the service of men of their own religion, who, ii*om whatever coun- 
try they came, were of a more vigorous constitution than the stoutest 
of the subjected nation ; this preference has continually ena)uraged 
adventurers frem Tartaiy, Pereia, and Arabia, to seek their foriuncB 
under a government, from which they were sure of receiving gimter 
encouragement than they could expect at homc\ 

Feom these origins, time has formetl in India a mighty nation of 
near ten millionB of Mahomedans, whom Europeans cal! Moom : to 
them, under the authority of the Great Mogul, the gre^atest |>ari of 
Indostan is now subject : but, although the reigning nation, they are 
out-numbered by the Indians ten to one. 

This inferiority of numbers, has obliged the Mahomedans to leave 
in aE ppts of Indostan, many Indian princes in possession of their re- 
specfei'^yifceignties, which they are permitted to govern without mo- 
lestation, c3ii C»#tiOtt^that they pay the stipuiaterl tribute, and Ho not 
S infringe 
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iiifriBge ally otber part of the treaties by vhieh they or theii‘ anees- 
toi's haTe acknowledged the sovereignty of the Great Mogul. These 
Indian piinces are called Rajahs, i. e. kings : more than one half of 
the empire is at this day subject to these Rajahs, of whom some are 
princes of very small territories, and others, such as Jasseing and Jes- 
senisemg mentioned by Mr. Bernier in the history of Anrengzehe, 
as also the kings of Mysore and Tanjore mentioned in the history of 
the present wars of Coromandel, possess dominions almost as large as 
the kings of Prussia or Portugal. Many of them pretend to great 
antiquity of family, and one, whom the emperor Acbar conquered, 
Ijoasted his descent from Poras. 

Besides the Indians who areside in the territories of the Rajahs, 
there are every where seen great numbers of them m those .parts of the 
country which are immediately subject to the Great Mogul ' without 
the interposition of an Indian prince to govern them. They are the 
only cultivators of the land, and the only manufacturers of the im- 
mense quantities of linnen which are made in the empire ; insomuch 
that at a distance from the capital cities, the great trading towns, the 
encampments of armies, and the high roads, it is rare to see in the 
xdllages or fields a Mahomedan employed in any thing except levying 
contributions or acting in some other respect as an officer of the 
Great Mogul. 

Intelligent enquirers assert that there are no 'written laws 
amongst the Indians, but that a few maxims transmitted by tedition. 
supply the place of such a code in thedfecmsiondfdi^ causes ; and that 
the ancient practice, corrected on particular occasions by the good sense 
of the judge, decides absolutely in criminal cases. In all cases derived 
from the relations of blood, the Indian is worthy to be trusted with the 
gi’eatest confidence ; but in cases of property, in which this relation 
does not exist, as a cunning subtil people they are peiq)etually in dis- 
putes ; and for the want of a written code the justice or injustice of the 
decision depends on the integrity or venality of the jqdge. , Hence the 
parties prefer to submit thw arbitrators chosen 

by themscdves, rather than officers appointed by the 

government. 
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The Alcoran is to tlia Maliomedans at onws tlie source of their 
foligioiis imstitntions,' of their civil law, and of the adiiiiBistmtion of 
jnstice in mminal cases. The two first of those heads have lieen m 
copiously coniinented as in any religion or government whatsoever. ■ 

■ The. Mulla in indemtan superintends the practice and punishes the 
breach of religious 'duties,, the Cadi holds murts in whicli are^ tried 
nil disputes of property, and the Catwal is the judge and executor of 
Justice .in criminal <Mes,. ■' 

Ah accurate description of tlie functions allotted to .the .Cadi and the 
Mulla, would reqiiire a voluine, which we have not materials to fur- 
nish; and if furnished, this voluioe would leave us hut imj^erfectly in- 
formed of the general administration of justice in the eases HupiM.wecl to 
fall under the jurisdiction of these officers ; since the sovereign or his' 
delegate perpetually wresto all kind.s of causes .from the ct^innion forms, 
cf trM, and decides them himself witliout appeal Some notion of 
the Catwal is given by Mr. Thevenot : the punishments inflicted by 
this tribunal, are different from those prescribed by the Alcoran ; from 
the precepts of which the Catwal likervise deviates in exercising the 
torture, and it contradicts them, in being always open to bribery. 

We see in those parts of Indostan wiiich are frequentetl by the 
European nations, the customs or laws which regard lands subject to 
contradictions, not easily reconcileable. The husbandman who pc^ 
©ess^ a few fields has the power of soiling and bequeiithing them, at 
iknethat the district in which these fields are included ii 
«muiblly let out by the government to a renter, who pays a certain 
sum of money to the lord of the country, and receives fimn the cul- 
tivator a oeitoin part of Ms harvests. The renter sometimes quarreb 
with the husbandman, and displaces him fi^om Mg poss^ions : 
mours as against the highest degree of injustice ensue ; the prince in- 
and generally redresses the poor man, who has so much need 
of such a cause of misery ; and if he fails to give tMs prwf 

of to justioe, he is held in execration, and deem^ 

capable of' ly, 
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In all the countries absolutely subjected, the Great Mogul stiles 
himself proprietor of all the lands, and gives portions of them at 
will as revenues fur life to his feudatories ; but stiU these grants take 
not away from the cultivator the right of sale and bequest. The 
policy of all the Indian governments of Indostan, as well as that of 
the Great Mogul, seems to consist more in a perpetual attention to 
prevent any one family from obtaining great possessions, than in the 
intention of multiplying oppressions upon the body of the people ; 
for such a slavery would soon leave the monarch little grandeur to 
boast of, and few subjects to command. As aU acquisitions of land 
are subject to the inspection of the government, the man who should 
attempt to make himself proprietor; oC a large ^tate in land, would 
be j^fused the certificates neceiSsaty t# pdt" Mm in iwi 

would be marked as a victim necessary to be sacrificed to the polioy 
of the state. From what we see in the histories of this and other 
eastern countries, the violences committed among the great, lead us 
to think that the man of more humble condition is subject to still 
greater violences ; when, on the contrary, this humility is the best 
of protections. 

The Feudatory, by the acceptance of a certain title and the pen- 
sion which accompanies it, acknowledges the Great MogM his heir. 
No man, fi^om the Vizir downwards, has any trust of impori^0 
reposed in Hm but on these terms, and on 
ME'pEOpsriy that cto be found if 

who gives back to the family wlmk poriion be pleases. The estates 
of all who are not feudatories descend to the natural heirs. 



These barriers raised against the aggrandizement erf 
families became absolutely necessary in a state, necesatated' 
very great tirusts in certain individuafe. ^ 

very large army ready to move a^ tlie fest vanung was found, nee^ 
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may to cooree tiie -Rjyalis' ; tlie sa»'ie fbw clvided under several dis- 
tiEct'' coiEimaiiders ■ would -Imve been ineffectual. Hence it was ne- 
cessaiy to give ■ a large -tiact of couiitiy to the government of a single 
officer,. 'or ' to lalinqukh the. design of extending the dominion. ■ 


This, officer, now well known in. 'Europe by the title of Nabob, 
wm made .. subject ■ to . the controiil.of .others who resided ' in. the pro- 
..with ^ him, V 'and. over whom he :had no authority. The sover- 
eign, .reserved to Mmself the power.' of life and death. Civil causes 
were ireserved to 'the Cadi,, and the. revenues and expences of the pro- 
vince were .subject' to' the examination ,'of the Duan, who managed 
the customs and .-took .possession for the emperor of the estatw of the 
feudatories .who died."' The Great Mogul gave tin* govenmient of 
the strongest holds in-' .the province to . governors who were in nothing 
subject to the Nabob. .. .He wm called, to cotirt, kept there, or tmns- 
lated into another government, whenever the ministry thought these 
changes necessary ; and there was a time when they were so frequent, 
that a new Nabob left Delhi riding contrary to the usual manner with 
his back turned to the head of Ms elephant, and gave for a roason, 
That he was looking out for his successor ” 


The ffivisions of the royal gave the Nabobs of province 

distant from the capital, opportunities of acquiring a stability in their 
governments, and the court was now ccmtont to receive a stipulated 
sum, in lieu of the real revenues of the jiroviiuie, in which the Nabob 
became little less than absolute, and had nothing to fear but an army 
IMu was always coming, and never came. But even be- 

fore they arrived at this state of independence, we find them exercising 
the cruel caprices of despotism on wretches too wciik to raise their 
complaints to the throne, Mandleslow tells a story of a Nabob who 
cut off the heads of a set of dancing girls, that is, of a company of veiy 
handsome women, because they did not come to his palace on the first 
In Tavernier we see a man, who murders his wife, four 
thirteen slaves, and is left unpunished, because he is the 
relied for the cure of a distemper. 

, ' The 


m(^ by Mahomedan Cmqim-or's in Imhdm. 2^1 

The relations of all the travellers into Indostan abound with ex- 
amples of the vices of these princes. It has been observed, tliat all the 
Mahomedans established in India aeqtdre, in the third generation, 
the indolence and pusillanimity of the original inhabitants, and at 
the same time a cruelty of character to which the Indians are at pre- 
sent happily strangers. Hence we are almost induced to give assent 
to the opinion, that the prohibition of shedding blood of any kind, 
inculcated by the Indian religion, was a political institution, wisely 
calculated to change into gentler manners the sanguinary disposition, 
which is said to have characterised all the inhabitants of Indostan be- 
fore the religion of Brama was introduced amongst them. 

The End of the Dissertation. " ' - 
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DINGE tbe first editioDi of this book in 1764, Mr. Alexander Eor 
^ has published » teansktion of The History of the Mahomedm 
Conqmrwe in Indian, "WTitten originally in Persic by Ferishta 
TIim work of Ferishta is an abridgement of other historians, and 
esiends from the beginning of the reign of Sebegtechin, the first 
of the Ghazmavide Monarchs who made conquests in Indostan, to 
the end of the reign of the Emperor Acbar ; that is, from the year 
977 to 1605 of our jEra ; and of the Mahomedan, from 305 to 1014. 


Ferishta gi?^ tke origin and r^ular succession of aU the Kings 
of Ghazna and emperors of Delhi during this period, the progress of 
their conquests in Indostan, and the other principal events of their 
rmgns; and thus supplies the voids and imperfections of the histo- 
rical part of our IHssertaiion on the Estublishnienta made by Mahms- 
dan Conquerors in lndostan. We have, nevertheless, left our disserta- 
tion in its first state, that the attention of the Reader might be directed 
to the work of Ferishta, wliich is the most curious and valuable 
piece of Oriental history, of which a translation has hitheito been given 
to Europe. 
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BIIITISH NATION 


INTRODUCTION 


JHE English esiablisliments in the kingdom of Indostan are divided 
into three governments, independant of each other. Bombay 
commands the factories on the western side of the peninsnla, common- 
ly called the Malabar coast ; together with those in Persia : the estab- 
lishments and possessions on the eastern or Coromandel coast are 
under the government of Madrass : and those in Bengal depend on 
Calcutta. From the year 1715 to the condnsion of the late peace, the 
English have been continually engaged in war, in one or other of these 
divisions : and the preservation of their commerce in the East-Indies 
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absolutely depended on the conduct and success of the waiB of Coro- 
mandel and Bengal. We have therefore thought that a general liistory 
of their military transactions in Indostan, during this period, would 
not be tmacceptable to the public ; more especially as there is no part | 
of the world in which tiie British arms have, of late yeax-s, acquired 
more honour. 


BOOK I. 


THE WAR or COROMANDEL. 

npHE war declared between Great Britain and France in 1744, 
extended its operations to the settlements of the two nations 
in India : peace was no sooner restored to them by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, than they took up arms against one another, on the 
coast of Coromandel, as allies to two Moorish lords contending for 
the possession of the province of Camatica. The competition be- 
tween these lords had its rise in events, which happened several years 
before the English or French took part in it ; it therefore becomes 
necessary to describe those events j and as the government, policy, 
and customs of the nations of Indostan differ greatly from those of 
Europe, we shall endeavour, in the course of our narrative, to give m 
much of their character and manners, as appears necessary lor the 
intelligence of the f^ts which wa relate. 

Most of the countries which have been conquered by the Great 
Mogul in the peninsula of India, are comprized under one viceroyalty, 
called from its situation the Decan, or south. From the word Soubah, 
signifying a province, the viceroy of this vast territory, is called Soubah- 
dar, and by Europeans improperly Soubah. Of the countries under 
his jurisdiction, some are entirely subjected to the throne of Delhi, and 
governed by Mahomedans, whom, Europeans as improperly call 
Moors ; whilst others remsdn government of their original 

Indian princes or Eajahs, and are suffered to follow their ancient 

F 2 modes 



ittoden on condition of' paying tribute te> tlie tireat Tbe 

Moorish govemoiB clependi.iig on the Sonbah, iisaiiine, when treating 
with their ■iiiferioi’S,„,the title of Nabob, which signifies Deputy: but 
this in the registers of .the 'throne is syiicaiimous to Soubalitlar, and the 
greatest part of 'who stile themselves Navabs, or Nabobs, are 

ninked at Delhi under the title of Phous-dar, which is nuieh inferior 
to that which, they a^nmo, signifying no more than the commander 
of a body .of forces. .The Europeans established in the tcmtoiies of 
these Pseudo-Nabobs, (if we may l>c alhwed the expreasion) following 
the example of the natives witli whom they have nmst iiitercouwe, 
have agi’eed ill giving title they so much aifeet. In defer- 

ence therefore to the cushan which has prevailed, we shall leave 
them ill possession of it, and in the course of our nanntion sliall like- 
wise distinguish the great viceroy by that of Smibcik 

A Nabob ought to hoM his oommiwion fi-ona Delhi, and if at his 
death a siieee^r has not been previously appointed by the Great Mo- 
gul, the Soubah has the right of naming a person to administer the 
Nabobship until the will of the Sovereign is known ; but a Nabob 
thus appointed by a Soubah is not deemed authentically established 
until he is confimed from Delhi. The Soubah receives from the 
several Nabobs the annual revenues of the crown, and remits them to 
the treasury of the Empire. The Nabobs are obliged to aceumpany 
him in all military expeditions within the extent of his vieeroyalty, 
Imt not in any without that extent. These regulations wvm intended 
to place them in Bueh a state of depeiidanee on the Soul>uh as should 
render, them siibscirvient ’ to - the'- iiiterests of tlie Em.pi,re, and at the 
Man© tame .leave them in a state of independance, which wDuld 
render it dMcti!t"fefr tti©' Soubah to make use of their assistance to 
brave the throne. 

The constitution of the Mogul Empire began to lo.se its vigour im- 
mediately after the death of Aurengzebe, tlie ablest monarch that ever 
reigned over Indostan ; but since the dreadful inciu^sion of the Pemans 
Thamas Kouli Khan, it has declined daily more and more: m 
£|iat the last fifty years, Soubahs have been seen to maintain 

against the will of the throne, and 
have coiaBe(jtientIy’^p|Wai©d-Sfal^ them with as little regard 
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to its authority; Nabobs likewise have kept possession of their go- 
vernments in opposition both to the Sonbah and the throne ; and 
what is more extraordinary in the offices of a despotic state, both 
Soubahs and Nabobs have named their successors, who have often 
succeeded with as little opposition as if they had been the heirs ap- 
parent of an hereditary dominion. What we have said of the go- 
vernment of the southern provinces, is equally applicable to all the 
other Soubaships of the empire. 

The Carnatic is one of the most considerable Nabobships depen- 
dant on the Sonbah of the Deean : from its capital it is likewise 
named the province of Arcot ; but its present limits are greatly in- 
ferior to those wMch bounded the ancient Carnatic before it was 
conquered by the Great Mogul ; for we do not find that the Nabobs 
of Arcot have ever extended their authority beyond the river Gon- 
degama to the north, the great chain of mountains to the west, and 
the borders of the kingdoms of Tritchinopoly, Tanjore, and Mysore 
to the south. The sea bounds it to the east. It was not before the 
beginning of the present century that this country was entirely re- 
duced by the Moors. 

Sadatulla, a regular and acknowledged Nabob of the Carnatic, 171 Q 
having no issue, adopted the two sons of his brother ; appointing the 
elder, Doast-ally, to succeed in the Nabobship ; and conferring on 
the younger, Boker-ally, the Government of Velore ; he likewise di- 
rected that Gukm Hassein, the nephew of his fevourite wife/ should 
be Duan or prime minister to Ms successor. Having reigned from 
the year 1710 to 1732, he died much regretted by his subjects. 

The dispositions he had made were fulfilled \vitliout opposition or 
difficulty ; but Nizam-al-muluck, the Soubali of the southern pro- 
vinces, beheld the accession of Doast-ally with aversion, since it took 
eficct without that deference to his authority which he was deter- 
mined to establish throughout all the governments under his jurisdic- 
tion. The jealousy of this powerful superior prevented Doast-ally 
from procuring a regular confirmation from Delhi : it is said that ho 
only obtained some letters of apjpTdtetloh from the vizir, without 
the proper forms of an authentic commission, 

Doast- 
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17S2 Doast-ally Imd two sons, of wliom the eldest, Subder-ally, was 
arrived at man’s estate when his la^er succeeded to the Nabobship ; 
he had likewise several daughters, one of whom he had at that time 
^ven in mamage to his nephew Moitiz-ally, son of Bokcr-ally ; and 
another to a more distant relation named Chunda-saheb. This lord 
gave Iris own daughter by a former wife in maniage to Gukm Hassein, 
and availing Hmself of the incapacity of his son-in-law, obhxincd the 
Nabob’s permission to administer the office of Duan in his stead. 

The kingdoms of Tritchinopoly and Tanjore, although tributaiy 
to the Great Mogul, were each ol them goveined by its own prince 
or Eajah, and the care of levying the tributes of these countries was 
intrusted to the Nabobs of Arcot, who wore sometimes obliged to 
send an army to facilitate the collection of them. The death of the 
1736 king of Tritchinopoly in 1730, was followed by disputes between 
the queen and a prin(» of the royal Wood, which produced a con- 
fusion in the govemia®nt sufficient to give the Nabob of Aroot hopes 
of subjecting the kingdom to Ms authority. He therefore deter- 
mined to send an army rmder the command of his son Subder-aUy 
and the Duan Chunda-saheh to seize any opportunity which might 
offer of getting possession of the city of TritcMnopoly ; hut to pre- 
vent suspicions, the collection of the tribute was given out as the only 
intention of the expedition, and the army was ordered to move lei- 
surely down to the sea-coast, before they proceeded to tlie south : 
accoi’dingly they came to Madinss, where they remained some days, 
and then went to Pondicherry, where they steid a longer time ; din- 
ing wMch, Chunda-saheb laid the fimt foundation of his connexions 
I’r^noh govemm^t in that city : from hence they marched 
to Tritchinopoly. fj; •* 

By intrigues, of wMch we have not the details, Chunda-saheb pre- 
vailed on the queen to admit Mm with a body of troops into the city, 
having first taken an oath on the Koran, that he would act in notliing 
to her detriment ; the people of the country say that she fell in love 
wi^ Mm ; if so, she was ill requited, for he soon after seduced the 
city, and confined her to a prison, where she died 
of gri^f of the rest of the kingdom soon followed that 
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of the capital ; after which, Siihder-ally leaving Chunda-saheb to 1730 
govern these new acquisitions, returned to his father at Areot, who 
appointed Meer-assud, the preceptor of Subder-ally, to succeed Ghun- 
da-saheb in the office of Duan. 

The new Duan was well acquainted with the ambitious cliaraeter 
of his predecessor, and represented to Subder-ally the consequences 
which were to be apprehended from a man of such dangerous views, 
placed in a government of such importance. Subder-ally saw his 
error when it was too late to redress it ; for when he represented to 
his father the necessity of recalling Chunda-saheb to Arcot, the Na- 
bob, apprehensive of open ruptures in his femily, and attached to his 
son-in-law from an opinion of his abilities^ could not be induced to 
follow Meer-assud’s advice. 

Chtoda-saheb hearing what had been attempted against him, 
took measures to secure Jiiimself ; he put the city of Tritchinopoly in 
a good state of defence, and placed his two brothers in the strongest 
towns dependant on his sovereignty ; Buda-saheb in Madura^ and 
Saduck-saheb in Dindigul : but notwithstanding these preparations, 
he determined not to tiixow off bis aJl^iance to the Nabob, before 
he should be openly attacked. 

In the mean time Nizam-ai-muludfc’s res^tments against the fa- 
mily of Doast-ally increased with their acquisitions; for, notwith- 
standing the independancy affected by Ohundarsaiteb, he did not 
doubt that the force of Tritchinopoly wnuH always te united" wSh 
that ctf Afoot, whenever danger frma foreagn powers should threaten 
either of the two governments. But his attention was for some years 
taken up by affairs of much greater importance than the reducing of 
this family to his obedience. At one time, he was prepared to join 
the Great Mogul, whom he wished to see dethroned, against Tha- 
mas Kouli Khan, whom he had invited to invade the Empire ; and 
after the Permau left Indostan, he was obliged to keep his arms 
turned towards Delhi, where he was equaffy’tfreaded and detested. 

Thus prevented froih mtodnl^ into the Cteiatii^ he at length de- 
termined to give the Moratto® to attack it. By this 

raeasiu’e he satisfied, in part, the obligations he lay under to that na- 1730 

tion. 
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IW tion, and at Uie same time employed a rmve, Mliivh. ium to liis 
own, was the most capable of conquering tlie domitiious of iJuast-ally, 
The country of the Morattoes lies between Bombay and <iol-Kou- 
dah : its limits are not known with any degree of certiuiity to Euro- 
peans, and we are equally ignorant of the origin and history of the 
people. It is now a century that they have made a tigtire as tht; most 
enterprising soldiers of Indostan, and m the only nation of Indians, 
which seems to make war and occupation by choice ; for the Rajpouts 
are soldiers by birth. Of late years they have often Iwen at the gates 
of Delhi ; sometimes in arms against the throne : at others, in defence 
of it against the Affghans or Pitans. The strength of tin ir armies 
consi.sts in their numerous cavahy, which is mart' capable of resisting 
fatigtte than any in India ; largo bodie-s of them having been known 
to march fifty miles in a day. Tliey avoid gcncraJ engagements, and 
seem to have no other id^ in making war, but that of d<ung as much 
mischief as po^ble to the enemy’s country. This they effect hy 
driving off the cattle, destroying the harvest, hunting the village 
and by exercising such cruelties as makes the people of the open 
country take flight on the first rumours of their approach. The 
rapidity of their motions leaves the prince with whom they wage 
wax little chance of striking a decisive blow against them, or even 
of attacking with effect any of their detachments. Hence the ex- 
pence of maintaining an army in the field with very little probability 
of even fighting such an enemy, and the greater detriment arising 
ficom the devastations they commit, generally induce the goveni- 
mipnte they attack to purchase their retreat with money. Great par- 
teitiwar ejqpeno^ and continued colieotions of treasure by the 
means now’ deKailwd* have been the prindpal oaus» of raising them, 
in less than a century, fitom a people of inconsiderable note, to a na- 
tion which at present sbtikes terror into all the countries between 
Ddhi and Cape Comorin. They often let out bodies of men, and 
,^iietmes whole armies ; but the hiring of them is a dangerous re- 
■ better terms seldom Mis to make them change 

' , 4 , relinquish their practice of plundering even in 

' ^ are hired to defend But notwithstanding 
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their warlike character, they are in other respects, the most scrupu- 1739 
lous observers of the religion of Brama; never eating of any thing 
that has life, nor even killing the insects which molest them : 


ever, a bulfalo sacrificed, with many strange ceremonies, atones for 
the blood of their own species which they shed in war. 

Before the Carnatic was conquered by the Great Mogul, the 
Morattoes were in possession of several fortresses and territories in the 
country: retreating from which before the arms of the Moors, they 
stipulated to receive annually a portion of the revenues, as a recom- 
pence for the possessions which they relinquished, and as a tribute 
for desisting from their usual predatory incursions into the province. 

The Nabobs of Arcot had for many years neglected to pay this tri- 
bute, and the Morattoes had i^frained from their usual methods of 
obtaining reparation, fi’om no other motive than their great fear of 
Nizam-al-muliick : blit this restraint was now removed by the en- 
couragement which they received from Mm to invade the Garnatic* 

At the same time the kings of Mysore and Tanjore, in resentment 
of the injuries they had suffered from Chunda-saheh in his govern- 
ment of Tritchinopoly, incited them, as brethren of the same reli- 
gion, to attack the Carnatic, and to revenge the violations com- 
mitted in their temples and holy places by that Mahomedan governor, 
and the Moom in his service. 

In the month of May, 1740, an army%f 10,000 Morattoes, unde^^ 1740 
the command of Ragogee Bonsola, approached the province , with 
their usual rapidity, and arrived at the mountains, which separate it 
from the western country, before Doast-ally was able to collect 
the whole of his forces to oppose them ; for a large part of his 
army happened at that time to be employed to the southward, 
under the command of liis son Suhder-ally. The Nabob, however, 
marched from Arcot with what troops he was able to assemble, 
about 4,000 horse and 6,000 foot, and with these determined to de- 
fend the passes of Damal-cherri, through which the Morattoes in- 
tended to enter the province, untfi he could be succoured by his son's 
army, and the other troop>s of the province, wHch were advancing 
to his assistance : it is thought he would have succeeded in this in- 
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1740 tention if he had not been betraywi by one of hia otlb ers. an Indian, 
Tivlio suffered the Momttoe» to pass the station where he eornnianded 
The next <lay, being the 20th of May, the whole nnny a]>i»')irod in 
the Nabob’s rear, which was not defended by intn-nehnieuts, and 
having eveiy advantage, attacke<l his troops with gri>at fury ; who, 
cncourageti by the example of their prince, ilefcnded themselves re- 
solutely for several hours, until they ssiw him, together with his son 
Hvsaan-ally, fall dead from their elephants on the field of buttle ; the 
rout was then general ; most of the principal otfii'cra of the army 
were slain, and Meer-assud, the Duan, was taken prisoner. 

Subder-ally, with the troop.s under his coiinnnnd, was advanced 
as far as Arcot when ho heanl of his^ father’s iiite, upon -winch he 
immediately took refuge in Velore. Chunda-.sahcl) likewise took the 
field with 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot, giving out that ho intended 
to march to the Nabob’s assistance ; but by contrived delays ho kept 
at a distance from the field of battle, and as soon as he heard of 
the Nabob’s defeat, hastened back to Tritchinopoly. 

The Morattoes, after their victory, sent detachments to plunder 
and levy contributions in every part of the province, hut found that 
what they acquired by these means did not aaswer their expectations ; 
for the wealthy inhabitants had removed all their valuable effects into 
the strong holds with which the province abounds, Thus disap- 
pointed, they readily listened to the proposals of their prisoner Meer- 
stssud, who wtis empowered by Subder-ally from V’clorc to tnxit with 
it -was sgreed tliat they should be paid, at stated periods, 
.<<. to ’ one year’s revenue of the province, 

1 cm cohdiMto tiftt iM Otemtie immediately ; thu.H much 

was made public, but aaiotber article was kept secret. As soon as 
tbe treaty was ratified, Subder-ally assumed the title and authority 
’ X of Naibob ; but this power was now so much impaired, that Chupda- 
' nothing to apprehend from it, came to Arcrt 

: him ; however, the splendor of his retinue, aud the' 

aceoarpanied him, made him appear rather the' 
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The fortifications of Pondicherry were at this time in such reputa- 174f0 
tion, amongst a people who had never before seen any thing equal to ^r*- 
them, that the late Nahoh, as well as Subder-aliy and Ghunda-sahefe, 
had sent their wives, cliildren, and treasiireB, to remain thei'e during 
the war. As soon as the Momttoes quitted the province, Subder-ally 
and Cliimda-saheb, attended by a large retinue, went to Pondicherry, 
where they^ stayed several days. ' Subder-ally ■returnuig to Arcot, took 
with him ■ his,;own' :and ''his ''father’s.' family but ■ Chunda-salieb ,prc-, ; 
ceeding to; Tritehinopoiy, 'kxt the women .of 'iiis.iamily ".and one of ■ 
hA sons there.'. ''".r,. ' 

In the month of December the province was again struck -with 
consternation by the return of the same army of Morattoes which 
had lately afflicted it with so many calamities. This second irrup- 
tion was in consequence of the secret engagement which they had 
made with .Sutcler-ally.' 

^ Besides ' the''Suni., of,, money which -.he had. agreed' to^ pay ■'them, they .'. .■ 
had farther iiisisted on receiving some territories in sovereignty, and in 
this '.de'..imnd'.''Me'er-.ass,ud..found 'them m inflexible, that, considering the 
territories of Tritchinopoty served only to render the power of Chun- 
da-saheb fonnidable to his master, he consented to yield those countries 
to the Morattoes, on condition that they should attack them at the'r 
own expence : this they agreed to do, and at the same time engaged 
to dispose of Chunda-saheb, if ho feB intd their hands, in such a man- 
ner a - should be most conducive to theinteests .of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Tritehinopoiy wm strongly ■■ '■ the _ Indian manner of 

defence ; and Chunda-saheb, on the first news of the approach of the 
Morattoes against Doast-ally, stored it with a great quantity of grain, 
whicli is considered as the best security of a fortified place amongst a 
people who are very little skilled in the use of cannon or other engines 
of battery. Meer-assud therefore foreseeing that he would be able to 
protract Ms defence m long as his provisions lasted, advised the Mo- 
rattoes to quit the Carnatic, and to encamp at such a distance rs 
might prevent any suspicion of th^ir intentions to retarn. This art- 
ful conduct produced the effect intended by it : lor Chunda-saheb 
imagining that the Morattoes were meditating expeditions into other 
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1740 provinces, sold Ms stores of grain ; of which they no sooner received 
intelligence than they set out from their camp' .at Sevegimga," and' by 
very expeditious ■ marches appeared .in' sight of' Tritehinopoly before": 
he could .remedy 'the distress to which die had so miwarily ' reduced 'it.^ 
1741' They invested 'the city closely, and 'were attentive to prevent the" 

, introduction of any 'supplies or reinforcements' ; nevertheless the bro- 
, thers of Chunda-saheb,'. attempted to. relieve .ii Buda-saheb advanced 
from Madura with a large convoy of provisions, escoided by 3,000 horse 
and 7,000 foot ; the Morattoes detached 20,000 men to intercept this 
reinforcement, whicdi defended iteelf wvith braveiy iintil Buda-saheb 
, fell, when the death of the leader was followed by,, a general rout, as it 
always happens in the battles of Iiidostan : tliey cut off Biida-saheb*s 
head, and sent it to Chunda-saheb as a confirmation of his br nlier b de- 
feat. Another detachment attacked Saduek-saheb, approaching from 
Dindigul with 1,500 horse and 3,000 foot, who were Ekewise defeated 
after a sharp %ht, wMch ended with the death of ^duck-saheb. 

Cbunda-saheb, notwithstanding these misfortunes, continued f o 
defend the city with great resolution, and protracted the siege until 
the greatest part of his provisions was consumed, and a considerable 
number of Ms men, mth some of Ms best officers, killed ; the dread 
of famine had also caused many to desert : those remaining, worn 
out with fatigues, called upon him with one voice to surrender. He 
delivered up the city and himself on the 2Gth of March, 1741, after 
having sustained a siege of three months. The Morattoes placed 
vhim,,,witli his son, and several principal ollieers, under the strictest 
confinement, intending to be well paid for tlio ransom of their per- 
sona After some time spent in draining Tritehinopoly of ail they 
could find valuable in it, they appointed Morari-row, one of tliMr ge- 
nerals, viceroy of the kingdom, and leaving 14,000 of their best troops 
under his command, returned to their o%vn country, where they con- 
fined their prisoners in a strong fort in the neighbourhood of Satta- 
mh their metropolis. 

• Morattoes, by the possession of Tritehinopoly, were now be- 
eimmies, allies to Subder-ally ; and the imprisonment of 
ChtodMrfbb- at Buclt. a distance from the Carnatic, removed the 

only 
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only leader deemed capable of exciting intestine commotions. But 1741 
the resentment of Nizain-ai-mulnck still remained to be appeased, 
which could only be done by remitting to him those large arrears of 
revennes which the Nabob Doast-ally, availing himself of the con- 
vulsions of the empire, had mthheld. Subder-ally therefore was 
convinced that a storm would break upon him from this quarter as 
soon as Nizam-al-muluck himself should have none to fear from 


Delhi : but as this time was not yet come, he determined not to ex- 
haust Ms treasures from the apprehension of dangers, which, although 
probable, were still uncertain; he amused Nizam-al-muluck with 
humble excuses, founded on the poverty to which he pretended to 
be reduced by the incursion of the Momttoes, and even demeaned 
himself so far as to give out he intended to go to Arabia, and there 
spend the remainder of his days in acts of devotion at the tomb of his 
prophet. 

The poverty to which he pretended to be reduced was as little real 
as the spirit of devotion which he affected, for the gimtest part of 
Ms father’s treasures had been preserved under the care of his mother, 
when she took refuge in Pondicherry. However, the late calamities 
left such an impression of terror upon Ms mind, that he did not ven- 
ture to keep Ms court in the open and defenceless city of Arcot, but 1742 
took up Ms residence in Velore, which wa^ well fortified, and its ci- 
tadel built two hundred years ago by the Morattoes, the strongest in 
the Oamatic : with the same spirit of precaution he sent the woman 
and children of his family, together with Ms treasures, to Madrass ; 
giving this preference to the English nation by the advice of Meer- 
assud, who already suspected the connexions which subsisted between 
Chunda-saheb and Mr. Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry. Prom 
Velore the Nabob made several visits to Ms family at Madrass, and 
these journies were reported to Nizam-al-muluck as proofs of his inten- 
tion to proceed from thence by sea to Mecca. 

The commanders of all the towns and forts in the Carnatic had 
been assessed in sums proportioned to their incomes, which were le- 
vied at stated periods, in order to discharge the ransom of the pro- 
vince due to the Morattoes. The government of Velore was the 
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1742 richest fief subject to the NabobsMp of Arcot, and by the treasures 
which Mortiz-ally inherited from, Ms father, as also .by a very parsi- 
■ " monious. management, of. the revenues' ' of liis ^ government, "he was 'be- 
' ■ come' .'the richest man in 'the'". province. "Having^ married" the sister of 
Subder-ally, and being likewise nearly related to Mm by birth, he 
thought that these titles of kindred, joined to the reception which 
' lie gave to the Nabob and his court, would excuse Mm 'fioni' the .ne- 
cessity of furnishing 'what ■ remained '.due of his''pro'porti.on of" the "'.ge-. 
neral assessment ; but the Nabob, who knew the Morattoes were not 
to be disappointed with impunity, and who was as unwilling as Mor- 
tiz-ally to disburse his .. private tieasiires .iiiitil the last extremity, de-, 
terminecl .to, oblige- him to furnish his co.ntmge-i:it .'W''it'h' the "sam^ 

, punctuality as the other governors . of the province. Many of these' 
were attentive to the conduct of the governor of Vclore, and were 
ready to withhold their proportions of the assessment as soon as they 
should find a respectable leader to set the example, and to support 
them in the consequences of refusing to obey the Nabob’s orders ; 
they therefore confederated with Mortiz-ally, and represented to him, 
that Nizam-al-muluck, the Soubah of the southern provinces, would 
behold with satisfaction even the most desperate measure which might 
be taken by the officers of the Carnatic, against a prince who paid so 
little deference to his authority. 

Mortiz-ally, born cruel and treacherous, had no restraints in his 
composition to stop his hand from the perpetration of a!)y crime by 
which Ms avarice, ambition, or revenge could hv gratiilcd : lie was 
indeed by many suspected of being uncoinmunly deiicieufc in pm‘sonal 
wuiage, hut this pemuasion seems to have token ito rise from the sus- 
picious habito of Ms domestic life ; since he never moved, even in his 
own palace, without being surrounded by guards, nor ever ventured to 
taste any thing that was not brought to him in a vessel to which liis 
wife had affixed her seal The Nabob therefore held the pusillanimous 
chptracter of his brother-in-law in the greatest contempt, and appre- 
no danger from a man who lived in perpetual apprehensions 
fiio own family and domestics. Mortiz-ally still eoii- 
ptyiaent of his arrears of the assessment ; and the 
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Nabob, wearied by trifling excases> one day in public imprudently 1742 
threatened to dispoj^sess him of Ms government, if he evaded any^''*’’’^^ 
longer to comply with Ms orders. This outrage immediately flung 
him into the closest connection with the dissatisfied governors, who 
now flattered his ambition, by assuring him that they would acknow- 
ledge him Nabob of Arcot as soon as Subder-ally should be removed 

The Nabob’s army was encamped within the suburbs and under 
the walls of Velore : a body of guards and a numerous retinue con- 
stantly attended him within the fort, so that he seemed in no danger 
from open violence, or secret treachery. But nothing of the con- 
spiracy transpired ; and he was unfortunately confirmed in his secu- 
rity by the extreme humility with which Mortiz-ally carried himself » 
after the outrage he had received. 

At the time of that festival to which the Mahomedans of Indos- 
tan have the greatest devotion, all the Nabob’s vservants asked per- 
mission to be absent for two or three days to celebrate it in their own 
families. Contrary to the usual custom of the courts of Indostan, 
the Nabob suffered all his retinue and guards, excepting four persons, 
to quit him ; and so little was he suspicious of the danger to which 
he exposed himself by this unguarded indulgence, that he even desired 
some of the officers and menial servants of Mortiz-ally might attend 
him during the absence of his own. Mortiz-ally determined not to 
lose this opportunity, which was such as might never offer again, to 
strike the blow he had meditated. On the 2d of October, the day 
after the Nabob’s retinue had left him, the victuals prepared for his 
table were poisoned. The Nabob had scarcely finished Ms meal be- 
fore he began to be greatly disordered, and although the strength of 
Ms constitution, with timely assistance, enabled him to throw off the 
mortal effects of the poison, yet it left Mm much enfeebled. Even 
this attack did not thoroughly awaken his suspicions, which those 
of Mortiz-ally’s family, who waited on him, contributed to stifle, by 
representing his indispositidn to be the access of a bilious disorder, 
very common in India. Mdrii^ally knew he had no time to lose, 
and proposed to some of Ms officers, in ivhom he had the most con- 
fidence, to go and put an end to the Nabob's life. It is said that all 
M refused 
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1742 refused to serve Mm in tMs eniel commission, excepting one, whoso 
wife Subder-ally had formerly debauched : this man, a Pitan, having 
engaged some Abyssinian slaves, led them at midnight to the NaboVs 
\ 'apartment, where'the few ■ .servants who atteiKieci.the' ;Nabob,:. were 
asleep I’ound his bed. They were inimediately seized, and prevented 
from making resistance. The Nabob himBelf^ instead of taking up 
his arms, attempted to make his escape tliroiigh a window. The 
leader of the assassins seized him before he could pass through it, and 
upbraiding him with the injmy of Ms adultery, and exulting in the 
revenge he was taking, killed him with several stabs of a poniard. 

Meer-assud the Diian was in the fort, and the inviolable attach- 
ment which this minister was known to bear to his .master, .suggested 
to Mortiz-ally the intention of destroying so dangerous a witness of 
the murder which he had committed. The ordei's were given to put 
him to death, when soma of Mortiz-ally’s officem represented to him 
the necessity of preserving the life of a man, from whom alone he 
could obtain that knowledge of the affairs of the Carnatic, which 
would be necessary for Ms own conduct, as soon as he should be de- 
clared Nabob. These representations were dictated by reverence to 
the character of Meer-assud, whose virtues preserved him in tMs in- 
stant of imminent danger from the destruction to which he had 
been doomed. 

The gates of the foiii of Veloin were strictly guarded during 
this night of terror, and those only who produced a particular 
permission were suffered to pass out the ensuing day. So tliat the 
news of Subder-ally Khan’s death was carried the next morning 
to the army encamped near Velore, by emissaries employed by Mor- 
tiz-ally himself, who repmented it. as an accident in which their 
master had no part, and imputed it to the sudden resentment of some 
of the principal officers, of whom the Nabob had treated several 
with ignominious language, and had affronted one by a blow. But 
such was the general opinion of Mortiz-ally’s character, that the 
soldiery immediately flew to their arms, and cried out in tumult, 
that their Nabob had been assassinated by the governor of Velore. 
Ihe the army were absent oelebratioig the 
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feast ; and the soldiery left to their own conduct, in the first impulse 
of detestation, threatened to storm the fort immediately, and to massa- 
cre all who were in it ; but, on recollection of its stren^h, this reso- 
lution subsided, and they agreed to wait the return of their officers, 
before they should proceed to extremities. The emissaries of Mortiz- 
ally took advantage of this suspension of their rage, and called to their 
recollection the great arrears of pay, which were due to them from 
Subder-ally, who, although well able, had constantly evaded to satisfy 
their demands : whereas if the army, they said, would admit Mortiz- 
ally’s pretensions to the Nabobship of Areot, and declare in his fa- 
vour, he would doubtless agree to pay all that was due to them. 


1742 



The armies of the Mahomedan princes of Indostan are composed 
of a number of distinct bodies of troops inlisted by different leaders ; 
who, with then bands, enter into, and quit the service of different 
princes, according to the advantages which they expect to receive. 
Hence the degree of reliance which a prince can have on his army 
is proportioned to the treasures of which he is possessed, joined to 
his inclination to disburse them ; and it is common in the wars of 
Indostan to see large bodies of troops going over to the enemy on 
the very field of battle. The army at Telore forgot its resentments 
against Mortiz-ally in proportion as the terms proposed by his emis- 
saries appeared to be real. The officers, as they arrived in the camp, 
were immediately brought over to his interest by presents ; accounts 
were adjusted, times of payment were stipulated, and all, officers as 
well as soldiem, agreed to acknowledge Mortiz-ally Nabob of the 
Carnatic, within two days after he had murdered Subder-ally. 

Mortiz-ally now pitched his tents without the gates of Velore, 
and caused himself to be proclaimed Nabob. In November he made 
his entry with pomp into the city of Arcot, and was again proclaimed 
there. 


As soon the first agitations which this sudden and unexpected 
revolution had occasioned b^an to subside^ several of the principal 
officers in the Carnatic communicated to one another their senti- 
ments on his accession, and concurred in a detestation of it: These 
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1742 applied to Morari-row, the Morattoe gOTemor of Tritcliinopoly, who 
— « — 'did not hesitate to declare openly againat him. The English at 

Madras were requested to protect the son and family of SuMer-ally, 
together with their wealth, notwithstanding any menaces which 
they might receive from Mortiz-ally ; who did not fail to demand 
this prey, and had the vexation to find it placed out of his reach 
Several of the principal officers of the army, won by the friends of 
Suhder-ally’s family, engaged to effect a general revolt. On a sud- 
den the army demanded immediate pajunent of the whole of their 
arrears, which at Velore they had agreed to receive at distant periods, 
and surrounding the palace in tumult, accompanied their demands 
with threats. 

Moi*tiz-ally had not courage to stand this storm ; but immedi- 
ately determined to place himself out of the reach of danger. Wo- 
men of rank in Indostan never appear in public ; and travel in 
covered carriages, which are very rarely stopped or examined even 
in times of suspicion. He therefore disguised himself in a woman’s 
dress, quitted Arcot in the night, in a covered Pallankin, accom- 
panied by several female attendants, and in this equipage gained his 
fort of Velore without interruption. 

As soon as his flight was discovered, the army proclaimed Seid 
Mahomed Khan, the son of Subder-ally, an infant who resided in 
Madras with his mother. The government of the province was 
entrusted to a Duan chosen by the friends of the family, and the 
young Nabob and his mother were removed from Madrass to Van- 
diwaah, the fort of Tuckia-saheb, who had married one of the sisters 
of Smbdcr-ally. 

1743 These revolutions in the Carnatic happened at a time when Ni- 

zam-al-muluck, having no longer any thing to apprehend from the 
politics of the court of Delhi, where he had obtained for his son 
Ghazi-o’din Khan the post of captain general of the Mogul's armies, 
was preparing to visit the Carnatic. He left Gol-Kondah in the 
h^ginnii^ of the year 1743, and arrived at Arcot in the month of 
Mar^ ipliqwing- His army is said to have consisted of 80,000 
horse ni|p.’l?erg, and the reputation of their 
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leader, deterred all the princes of the conutries through which they 
passed from making any resistance : and they entered the province of 
Arcot with as little opposition. When arrived at the city, Nizam- 
al-muluck was struck with amazement at the anarchy which pre- 
vailed in every part of the government. Every governor of a fort, 
and every commander of a district, had assumed the title of Nabob, 
and had given to the officers of his retinue the same names as dis- 
tinguished the persons who held the most considerable employments 
in the court of the Soubah. One day, after having received the 
homage of several of these little lords, Nizam-al-muluck said, that 
he had that day seen no less than eighteen Nabobs in the Carnatic ; 
whereas he had always imaging, that ih^e was but one in all the 
southern provinces. He then turned to his guards, and ordered 
them to scourge the first person who, for the future, should in his 
presence assume the title of Nabob. 

The young son of Subder-ally, accompanied by several of his 
principal officers, paid his visit of homage to the Soubah, who re- 
fused him the permission of returning to Vandiwash, and ordered 
some of his own officers to take charge of his person, directing them 
to treat him with lenity and respect. He then appointed Ooja Ab- 
dulla Khan, the general of his army, Nabob of Arcot, and of all its 
dependencies, and sent a summons to Morari-row the governor of 
Tritcliinopoly, to surrender the city. Finding that the Morattoe 
persisted in refusing to obey his orders, he marched with his whole 
army, and sat down before it: presents and promises supplied the 
place of hostilities in reducing it. In the month of August Morari- 
row evacuated Tritchinopoly, and soon after quitted the Carnatic 
with all his Morattoes. 

Nizam-al-muluck having thus settled the affairs of the province 
without unsheathing the sword, returned to Gol-Kondah. Ooja Ab- 
dullah continued to command the army until it arrived there ; leav- 
ing one of his dependants' to administer the government of Arcot 
during his absence. It was imt befom the month of March in the 
nest year that he prepared to return, and after having been distin- 
guished with particular honours on the day that he took leave of the 
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1744 SoHfeah/ next morning foiinci dead in Ms Bed His body 
marks of poison ; but as tlie band from whicb it came 
could never be discovered, it was imputed to the person who received 
the most advantage from it, by succeeding Mm in the government 
of the Carnatic. TMs was AnVar-odean, who was immediately 
nominated to that employment, and arrived at Areot in the month 
of April 

The introduction of tHs stranger into the Carnatic was the source 
of many of the events wHch it is the intention of this narrative to 
commemorate ; and there are so many and such injurious misrepre- 
sentations of Ms origin, and of that part of his life which preceded 
his accession to the Nabobship, that it is necess^iry to in validate them 
by an impartial description of his history, 

Anawar, the father of AnVar-odean, distinguished himself by 
his great erudition, and by the application of it to explanations of the 
original text of the Koran : he made the pilgrimage of Mecca, with- 
out which proof of piety it is difficult, among Mahomedans, to ac- 
quire the reputation of a truly devout man. At his return from 
this voyage he was appointed by Aurengzebe, to be one of thase 
religious officers who are appointed to offer up daily prayers for the 
health and prosperity of the sovereign. In consequence of this ap- 
pointment, he received a pension, and was ennobled by being 
ranked as a commander of 250 horse, with the right of taking the 
title of Khan, which signifies Lord, or rather Chieftain, This title 
would appear incompatible with the character of a religious man, if 
every title of nobility in Indostan did not consist in a, military com- 
mission ; by . which it is supposed, although rarely insisted on, that 
the person who receives the <x)mmiBsion shall maintain a ceiiiain 
number of horse for the Emperor*s service. With these honours 
and advantages Anawar retired to Gopee-mahoo, and there finished 
his days. 

His son AnVar-odean went to court with recommendations from 
Ma- father, which procured Mm a title of the same rank m had been 
given., to . his father ; he was afterwards raised to the command of 
500 hor^,;aa<i wa^ appointed governor of the district of Goora-Geha- 
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jiabad. 111 success, or perliaps iU conduct, preveixfcing liim from 
being able to pay the usual revenues of his government to the throne, 
he quitted it privately and went to Amedabad. Here Gazi-o’din 
Khan, the Soubah of the southern provinces, gave him a post of 
considerable trust and profit in the city of Surat, whilst his friends 
at Delhi took care to prevent further enquiries concerning him, by 
reporting him dead. After the death of Gazi-o’din Khan, father of 
]Sri:^am-al-muluck, An’war-odean went to pay his court to Nizam- 
al-muluck, who had succeeded to the Soubahship of the southern 
provinces, and washy him appointed Nabob of the Yalore and Eaja- 
mundrum countries, which he governed from the year 1725 to 1741. 
When Nizam-al-muluck was preparing to visit the Carnatic, AnVar- 
odean attended his court, and was left by him in one of the princi- 
pal stations in the city and territory of Gol-Kondah ; and a very 
few days after the death of Coja Abdulla, Nizam-al-muluck ap- 
pointed him to administer the government of the Carnatic, in which 
choice he seems to have been influenced by his opinion of the ne- 
cessity of placing a province, in which he suspected commotions, 
under the direction of a brave and experienced soldier * such was 
An’war-odean. 

There is no country in which the titles of descent are less in- 
strumental to the fortunes of men than they are in Indostan ; none 
but those of the royal blood are considered as hereditary nobility ; to 
all others, the exclusion is so absolute, that a new act from the sover- 
eign is necessary to ennoble even the 4on of the Grand Vizir of 
the empire. The field of fortune is open to every man who has 
courage enough to make use of liis sword, or to whom nature has 
given superior talents of mind. Hence it happens, that half the 
grandees of Indostan have arrived to the highest employments in the 
empire from conditions not less humble than that of AnVar-odean 
Khan ; against whose accession to the Nabobship of the Carnatic, the 
people had taken an aversion, from causes independent of his per- 
sonal character, / 

During the 30 years which preceded the visitation of Nizam-al- 
muliiek, the Carnatic had been governed by the same family, in a 
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1744 succession of three Nabobs, who, availing theniselves of the general 
(X)nfusion of the empire, had acquired a grmter stabilitj in their of- 
fice than is the usual lot of goveraors in Indostaa. The Nabobs of 
this femily, considering the sovereignty as a kind of inheritance, had 
not conducted themselves in their administration with that spirit of 
ravage, which is the usual consequence of unoertein and transitory 
possession. The revenues of the Carnatic depend upon the harvests 
of grain, and these on the quantities of water, which are reserved to 
supply the defect of rain during the dry season of the year : for this 
purpose vast reservoirs have been formed, of which not only the con- 
struction, hut even the repairs in cases of inundation require an ex- 
pence much beyond the faculties of the farmer or renter of the land. 
If therefore the avarice of the prince with-holds his hand from the 
preservation of these sources of fertility, and at the same time dic- 
tates to him an inflexiMe wo of receiving his usual incomes; 
the farmer oppressed, oppresses the labourer, and the misery of the 
people becomes complete, by the vexations of collectors exercised in 
times of scarcity, of which the cruel parsimony of the prince has been 
the principal cause. 

It is not therefore to be wondered at that 'the province which had 
felt the good effects of a mild and generous adiieinistration, from the 
reigns of the family of SadatuUa Khan, should behold with regret 
the introduction of any stranger whomsoever to govern the Carnatic* 
The young son of Subder-ally was the only person whom the pro- 
vince wished to see their ruler. 

In deference to this affection, and from the danger of shocking it 
^ at onee toe viotently, Nimm-al-muluck gave out that he intend«i 
to confer the NabobsMp of Arcot on this youth, as soon as he should 
arrive at the age of manhood At the same time he gave AnVar- 
odean Khan all the powers necessary for governing the Carnatic dur- 
ing this interval, and committed the young prince to his care, with 
toe authority of a guardian. From toe palpable impropriety of re- 
potog so delicate a trust in the very pemon to whom the greatest 
advtyd^ages would accrue from an unfaithful discharge of it, Nizam- 
al-rntdli^' suspectod of having di»emMed throughout this 
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transaction. The general joy with which the yonth was received, 1*744 
on his arrival in the province, eclipsed all the homage that was paid 
to the sovereign power of his guardian; and it is supposed that the 
provisional Nahoh did not behold without jealousy these demonstra- 
tions of the public attachment to the son of Subder-ally. 

AnVar-odean however did not discover any symptoms of dis- 
content in his treatment of the young prince : on the contrary, he 
maintained Mm in a splendor adequate to Ms birth, and assigned the 
palace in the fort of Arcot for his residence. Here the young Seid 
Mahomed passed some time without any other inquietude, than that 
which he received from the importunities of a band of Pitan soldiers, 
who had been in the service of his father, and who pretended that a 
long arrear of pay was due to them. 

The Pitans, whose country is in the most northern part of the 
Empire, are the bravest of the Mahomedan soldiery levied in Indos- 
tan. From a consciousness of this superiority, together with a re- 
liance on the national connection which exists amongst them how- 
soever dispersed into the services of different princes, they hare 
acquired an insolence and audacity of ‘ manners, which distinguishes 
them, as much as the hardness of their physiognomy, from every 
other race of men in the Empire : they treat even the lords they 
serve with very little of that respect wMch characterises all the other 
dependents of a sovereign in Indostan. From the known ferocity 
of their temper, it is thought dangerous to inflict punishment on 
them, even when they deserve it; as a strong spirit of revenge has 
familiarised them with assassination, which they seldom fail to em- 
ploy whenever the smallness of their numbers disables them from 
taking vengeance by more open attacks. The Pitans, who had 
served Subder-ally Khan, continued to present themselves every day 
before Ms son, demanding their arrears with clamour and inso- 
lenca..,,..,, • . . . , . 

In the month of June a wedding of one of the relations of Sub- 
der-ally was celebrated in the fort of Arcot The young prince, as 
being the head of the family, was invited to preside at the ceremony. 

The customary invitations were likewise given to all the other rela- 
tions, 
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1744« lions, many of whom were lords of governments in tlie Carna- 

; among these was Morfck-ally. The young Seid Mahomed was 
taught to conceal the emotions he naturally felt at seeing the mur- 
derer of Ms father named in the list of his friends as a guest invited 
with his approbation. Such ai’e the manners of a coui’t in Indostan. 
It was thought that Mortm-ally would not venture his pei^son out of 
the forte of ¥elore, during the first days of a new administration ; but, 
in contradiction to this notion, he came to Arcot, and presented 
himself before the young prince, as one of the guests at the wedding; 
and was treated with distinction and respect by the regent Nabob 
AnVar-odean Khan, who was likewise invited to the wedding. 

On the day appointed for tlie solemnimtion of tlie maniage, 
twelve Pitans, with the captain of the band, jnesented themselves 
before the young prince, and demanded their aixears with a more 
deteimined spirit of insolence than they had hitheiio shewn in any 
of their former appHcatioi|s. It is reckoned the highest indignity 
that can be offered to a soldier, to order him to retire by an expres- 
s;]^ of contempt ; and if any violence is employed to remove Mm, 
he generally resents it in the instant with blood-shed. These con- 
siderations were not sufficient to restrain the zeal of Seid Maliomed*s 
attendants firom resenting the insult which was ofiered to their 
prince; and finding that expostulations did not prevail, they seized 
on the Pitans, and turned them out of the palace by force. The 
Pitans suffered themselves to be removed with much less resistance 
than it wai^ expected they would have nijulo against a tivatment so 
repugnant to the ideas which these haughty soldiem QiiteriMii of 
their own. imporiiance. • The same day .they advanmd again into the 
presence of Seid Mahomed, and apologized for their disrespectful 
behaviour: their submissions suppre^ed all suspicions of their con- 
duct during the remaining part of the day. 

In the evening Seid Mahomed, with Mortiz-ally and most of the 
other guests, were assembled, and soon as the young prince was in- 
formed that An’war-odean was approaching, he arose &oni his seat, 
and pa^ised into the vestibule of the hall, intending to pay his guardian 
the compliiheht '"Of .iweiving Mm at the bottom of the steps, which 
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led into the palace. He was attended by all the other guests, and 1744 
many of M guards. The thirteen Htans, 

had made their submission in the morning, appeared the foremost of 
the spectators in the court below, and distinguished themselYes by the 
affectation of great reverence in their manner of saluting Seid Maho- 
med Khan, as soon as he appeared in the vestibule. After these 
compliments, their captain, with the appearance of a man sensible 
that he had offended his lord, and intended to submit himself at his 
feet, ascended the steps, and was permitted to approach within the 
reach of his person ; when the assassin drew a dagger, and at the 
first blow stabbed Mm to the heart. 

A thousand swords and poignards were drawn in an instant : the 
murderer was cut to pieces on the very spot ; and ten of his accom- 
plices suffered the same fate from the fury of the multitude below. 
During this scene of bloodshed, AnVar-odean Khan arrived, and 
endeavoured to calm the general trepidation, by giving such orders 
as were necessary for the discovery of the conspirators ; for the mul- 
titude had already persuaded themselves that the Pitans had been 
employed by some superior power. 

All who beheld the young prince deprived of life by this assassina- 
tion, were instantly struck with the remembrance of the murder of 
Ms father committed in ¥elore ; murmurs from many had already de- 
clared the suspicions that were entertained of Mortm-ally, when it 
was reported, that, during the general confusion, he had gained the 
gates of the fort, where a large body of cavalry and other troops, which 
composed his retinue, were waiting for Mm 5 and that, surrounded by 
these guards, he was already on Ms way to Velore. The precipi- 
tation of this flight, which appeared as much the consequence of previ- 
ous dispositions ns the effect of sudden fear, left no doubt that he was 
the author of the assassination. Nothing was now heard but curses 
and imprecations on his head, for the murder of the innocent and 
much-loved Seid Mahomed Khan, and for the murder of the father 
of this unfortimate prince. The people saw themselves obliged 
to confine their indignation to these expressions of it ; for the 
strength of Mortiz-ally’s escort required a larger body of cavalry 
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1744 to be' 'sent iir pursuit of 'it, tbau . could'.be' assembiecl ' witliia the . time,, 
— 'necessary to oyertake him, -Valora being iio/more than^twelve 
distant fiom, '.Ai^’cai' , 

■ ■ The' 'Biiiltitiicle '' no'W' ''received ■ orders from An*war-*odeari . /to'^ retire 
to their homes ; and, m- men struck with dismay at a common eala- 
mity, assembled in secret companies, to communicate their thoughts 
on the murder of which they had been spectators. 

.AnVar-odean, either actuated by the same spirit of indignation as 
the people, or afiectmgtlie appearance of it, not only removed the 
Ktans in his service from their employments, but also gave orders 
that all of that nation should immediately quit the city ; and, as a 
'■ .stronger proof of Ms, resentment, caused their houses , to, be ; razed to 
. ' ■ ■ thC' ground, 'a mark -of -infamy rare,ly practised, ■ excepting 'the , pemons, ^ 
whom it is intended to stigmatize, have deserved capital punishmeni 
But these expressions of indignation did not exempt Mm from im- 
putations. Many persons of rank and power in the province asseiii^ 
thai they had discovered secrets, wMch convinced them that the 
assassination was the result of a confederacy between him and 
Mortiz-ally. 

They said, that the respect and attachment which were shewn by 
all ranks of people to Seid Mahomed, joined to the great influence 
which his relations bore in the Carnatic, by possessing the best forts 
and govermnents in the province, had filled the mind of AnVar- 
odean Khan with apprehensions of conspiracies and revolts wMch 
might at one time or other remove him, in order to place Seid Ma- 
h<maed in the sovereignty : that, actuated by these suspicions, he 
the destruction 'of .Seid Maliomed as necessary to his own 
security, and was only with-held from executing it by tlie dread of 
Nizam-al-muluck’s resentment ; which suggested to liim the vscheme 
of practising on Mortiz-ally, by sucb insinuations and ofiers, as might 
induce him to undertake the destruction of Seid Mahomed ; but in 
such a manner, that, if a discoveiy should be made, the murder might 
M.maputed to Mortiz-ally alone ; who being persuaded of the pro- 
of a revolution in ' favour of Seid Maliomed, and drawling 
ilie' ptimse fm the murder of Ms &iher, hired the 
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assassins, kaying previously assured Hmself of protection from An'war- 1744! 
odean Ehan, and even of rewards by an enerease of the Domain of 
Velore.;': 

The secrets of the princes of Indostan are very difficult to be dis- 
covered. In aflairs of consequence nothing, except in the most equi- 
vocal terms, is ever given by them in writing ; and whenever the mat- 
ter is of great inportance or iniquity, it is trusted to a messenger, a 
man of low rank and great cunning, who bears a letter of recommen- 
dation, testifying that he is to be trusted in all he says. So inde&aite 
a commission reserves to the lord who gives it, the resource of dis- 
avowing the transaction of his agent ; and this he never fails to do, 
whenever the iniquity is discovered. Hence the public in Indostan, 
deprived of authentic evidence, are left to judge of the actions of 
their rulers either from probable conjectures, or from the general 
idea of their characters. The constitution and defects of the go- 
vernment have rendered poisons and assassinations, in the practice of 
the great, the common method of removing those who stand in 
opposition to the ambition of others ; insomuch that a history of one 
centuiy in Indostan, would furnish more examples of this nature than 
can he found in the history of one half of the kingdoms of Europe since 
the time of Charlemagne. From the frequency of these enormous 
practices, even the deaths which happen in the common course of 
nature, are imputed to those who receive immediate advantage from 
them. Such were the principles on which the people of the Car- 
natic judged and condemned AnVar-odean Khan for the murder of 
Seid Mahomed ; although no positive proofs were brought of his 
having been accessory to it. The most probable argument against 
him was founded on the early appearance of Mortk-ally at Arcot 
in the days of a new administration. This was thought incom- 
patible with the wariness of his character, without supposing a con- 
nection which assured him of protection from AnVar-odean. 

An’war-odean strorgly denied all connecjtions with Mortiz-ally, and 
challenged any proof to be brought that either he himself, or any of 
his dependents, had ever had any correspondence with the Pitans 
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1744 who committed the miirder ; wMch he attiibttte^ Morfe 

ally, aUedging as a proof, that the Pitaiis had often been at Veiore, 
and were known to have received many marks of favonr from him. 
On the other hand Moi^iz-ally retorted the accnsati^^^^ brought 
no testimonies to support his assertion : It was supposed that the only 
proofs which he could have brought against An Vax-odean, would at 
the same time have condemned himself. 

Although An’ war-odean was not able to exculpate himself in the 
opinion of his subjects, he found means to convince his superior, Nb 
zam-al-muluck, that he was entirely innocent of the blood of Seid 
Mahomed. Nizam-al-muluck, who never did any thing by halves, 
thought it necessary to give him support, in proportion as he became 
odious to the Carnatic, and sent him a full and regular commission 
for the Nabobship of Arcot soon after the death of Seid_ Mahomed. 
The province, irritated by their aversion to a lord, whose sovereignty 
destroyed their hopes of being ruled by one of the family they so 
much loved, complained loudly of the avarice and parsimony of his 
government, and contrasted it, much to his disadvantage, with that 
of their former Nabobs. 

War was now declared between Great Britain and France, in con- 
sequence of wliich a squadron of English men of war appeared in the 
Indian seas. It consisted of two 60 gun ships, one of 50, and a fiigate 
of 20 guns : these ships did not come immediately to the English 
settlements in Indostan, but passing beyond them, cruised in two divi- 
sions in the straits of Sunda and Malacca. They took in these stations 
three French ships returning firom China to Europe, and one return- 
ing from Manilha to Pondicherry ; the cargoes of which produced 
180,000Z. sterling. They also took a French ship at Atchin, which 
was converted into an English man of war of 40 guns, and called the 
Medway’s Prize. After rendezvousing at Batavia, the squadron 
united appeared on the coast of Coromandel in the month of July 

1745 at which time the garrison of Pondicherry consisted of no 

mom. than 436 Europeans, its fortifications were not completed, 
and no French had hitherto appeared in India. 
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The appearance of the English squadron, and the report of the 1745 
reinforcements which they expected from England/ alarmed Mr/Du~ 
pleix for the safety of Pondicherry. He prevailed on the Nabob 
AnVar-odean to insist with the government of Madrass, that the 
English ships of war should not commit any hostilities by land against 
the French possessions in the territories of Arcot; but the Nabob at 
the same time assured the English, that he would oblige the French 
to observe the same law of neutrality, if their force should hereafter 
become superior to that of the English. The government of Ma- 
drass remonstrated, that they were always ready to obey his com- 
mands as fetr as their power extended ; but that Mr. Barnet, the com- 
mander of the English squadron, was the immediate officer of the 
King of Great Britain, by whose orders and commission he acted, 
independent of the East India company’s agents at Madrass. The 
Nabob replied, that all officers of the English nation who came to 
the coast of Coromandel were equally obliged to respect his govern- 
ment in the Carnatic ; and that if Mr. Barnet, with his squadron, 
should venture to act contrary to the orders he had now given, the 
town of Madrass should atone for thefr disobedience. 

These threats made so much impression upon the government of 
Madrass, that they requested and prevailed on Commodore Barnet to 
confine his operations to the sea. He therefore sent one of the 50 gun 
ships to cruise in the road of Balasore, at the entrance of the liver 
Ganges, where she took two or three French ships returning from 
different parts of India to the French settlements in Bengal. The 
rest of the squadron left the coast of Coromandel to avoid the ap- 
proaching stormy season, and went to Mergui, a port situated on the 
coast which lies opposite to that of Coromandel in the Gulph of 
Bengal. 

In the beginning of the year 1746 the squadron returned to the 1746 
coast of Coromandel, and were reinforced by two 50 gun ships, and 
a frigate of 20 guns, from England : but at this time the 60 gun 
ship, in which Mr. Barnet hoisted his flag, was found unfit for action, 
and, together with the 20 gun ship which came first into India, was 
sent back to England. 


There 
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There was now certain intelligence tlmt a French si|nadron wa^ 
pi’eparing to come on the coast of Coromandel, when tliat of the 
English was deprived of one of its principal advantages, by losing 
Commodore Barnet, who died at Port Si DavkFs in April His 
death, happemng at a time when the English affairs in India vrere 
threatened with danger, 'was geneinlly regretted as a public loss, and 
indeed he was a man of great abilities in sea affaii-s. 

Early in the morning of the 25tli of June, the Englisli squadron 
cruising to the southward of Fort St. David, near Negapatnam, de- 
scried that of the French arriving oo the cmst of CoromandcL It 
consisted of nine ships, which were conunanded by Mr. De la Boui^- 
donnais, who had equipped them at the isle of Mauritius, and after- 
wards, wlien scattered by a hurricane, liad resisted them in the island 
of Madagascar, overcoming the greatest difficulties with such inde- 
&tigable perseverance and activity, as intitl^ Idm to a reputation 
equal to that of the ablest marine officer his country has produced 
Of these ships one mounted 26 guns, two 28, one 30, three 34, one 
36, and that on board of which Mr. De la Bourdonnais hoisted his 
flag mounted 70 guns, of which 60 were 18 pounders. There were 
but 14 other guns of this size in the whole squadron, the rest being 
12 and 8 pounders. All but the 70 gun ship were bored to mount 
more guns than the number with which Mr. De la Bourdonnais had 
been able to equip them ; and five of them for 50 guns. On board 
of the ships were 3,300 men, of which 700 were either Caftres or 
Lascars : 3 or 400 of tlm whole number were rendered unfit for ser- 
tickness. 

' 3&igfish .squadron ooiaBhited of one 60 gun ship, three of 50> 
one of 40, and one frigate ■ of 20 guns, which wm too small to 
brought into the action. The number of men did not amount to one 
half of that in the French squadron : but the English had gimtly the 
advantage in the weight of their cannon, by which the fortune of 
engagements at sea is at present generally decided ; and they like- 
latiso sailed better than the French, and were worked with much 

Mr, De la Bourdonnais, knowing the advantage and disadvanteg^ 
of ins force, had determinod to decide the impending engagement by 

boarding 
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boarding the English ships, if it were possible to bring his own into 1746 
the situations necessary to accomplish this design. Mr. Peyton, who''"*‘>«^ 
commanded the English squadron, perceiving this intention, de- 
termined to engage with his squadron nearer to the mnd than that 
of the enemy, since in this situation their efforts to board would 
be easily avoided ; and a great part of the day was employed in pre- 
serving this advantage. It was not until 4 in the afternoon that 
the fight began: it was maintained at such a distance that the fire 
of the small arms from the French ships, notwithstanding the great 
numbers and expertness of their musketeers, did very little execu- 
tion ; but, on the other hand, the cannon of the English, &om the 
same cause, did much less than might have been expected from 
them in a closer engagement. The fight finished with the entrance 
of the night ; about 35 men were killed in the English squadron 
and the greatest part of these on board the Medway’s Prize. We 
are not exactly informed of the loss sustained by the French; but 
it was believed that the killed and wounded together did not amount 
to less than 300. One of their ships, which mounted 30 guns, was 
in less than half an hour dismasted, and so much shattered, that 
immediately after the action, Mr. De la Bourdonnais ordered her to 
proceed to Bengal to be refitted in the Ganges. 

The next morning Mr. Peyton called a council of war, when, on a 
review of the condition of the squadron, it was not thought prudent, 
especially as the 60 gtm ship was extremely leaky, to venture a second 
engagement, before the damages it had sustained were repaired. In 
consequence of this resolution, the ships made sail for the harbour of 
Trincanomalee in the island of Ceylon, and in the evening lost sight 
of the French squadron, which had lain to the whole day, as if dhal- 
lenging the English, who were to windward, to bear down and re- 
new the fight. This appearance of resolution in Mr. Be la Berar- 
donnais was no more than a feint, practised to deter the English from 
doing what he most dreaded ; for most of hia ^ps had expended the 
greatest part of their ammunition, and severed of them had not victuals 
on board for twenty-four hours. 

Im the night of the ensuing day the French squadron, now consisting' 
of eight ships, arrived in the road of Pondicherry ; where Mr. Du- 
5 * pleix 
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1746 ploix ooiEiBBiidod, for tlio Freiichi EMt lBdis> conipBBy, all tho cs- 
tabHsliment^^ of Ms natioa in Inii% the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon excepted. These were under the government of Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais, to whom all the operations of the sqiiinlron were in- 
trusted, independent of the controul of Mr. Dupleix- 

The reputation and riches which it was probable Mr. De la Bour- 
donnais would gain in the command of his armament, created jealousy 
in the mind of Mr. Dupleix. Dissensions arose between the two 
commanders : but the zeal of Mr. De la Bouidonnais did not suifer 
the interests of his nation to be sacrificed to them. Judging that the 
force which he commanded could not be employed by land with any 
probability of success, until the English squadron should be either 
ruined or forced to quit the coast of Coromandel ; he determined to 
go in quest of them as soon as his own ships were refitted and pro- 
vided with 30 or 40 piacBS more of heavy omnon than they mounted 
on leaving the island of Mauritius. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

On the 24th of July the French squadron sailed from Pondicherry, 
working to the southward against the southern monsoon, and on 
the 6th of August discovered the English, which had been refitted 
at Trincanomalee. The English perceiving the addition of cannon 
with which the enemy had been supplied at Pondicherry, avoided an 
engagement. The two squadrons were three days in sight of each 
other, after which, according to Mr. De la Bourdonnais's account 
the English ships, availing themselves of the advantage of sailing bet* 
ter than the French, disappeared. 

Mr. De la Botxrdonnais returned %vitli his ships to Pondicherry, ’ 
iina^mmg 4hat the English squadron would remain on the coast of 
Coromandel, at least with the hope of deterring him from attempt- 
ing any operations against the English settlements. But encouraged 
by their shyness at the last meeting, he now determined to lay siege 
to Madrass. 

c The English, informed of the preparations which were making 
at Bondicheny to attack them, called on the Nabob to fulfil 
his promise of restraining the French from committing hostilities 
land* ; But they omitted to employ the most certain 
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means of obtaining his protection, by neglecting to accompany their 1746 
application for Ms assistance with a present of money. This ill- 
judged parsimony left the Nabob so lukewarm in their interests, that 
although he did not give Mr. Dupleix a positive permission, he re- 
frained from making any preparations, or even from using menaces 
to prevent the French from attacking Madrass. 

This settlement had been about 100 years the principal establish- 
ment of the English nation on the coast of Coromandel. It was 
in a territory granted by the Great Mogul to the East India com- 
pany, which extended about five miles along the sea shore, and about 
one mile inland. The town consisted of three divisions , that to the 
south extended about 400 yards in length firom north to south, and 
about 100 yards in breadth : none but the English, or other Euro- 
peans under their protection, resided in this division, which con- 
tained about 50 good housevS, an English and a Roman Catholic 
Church, together with the residence of the factory, and other build- 
ings belonging to the company: it was surrounded wfith a slender 
wall, defended with four bastions and as many batteries, but these 
were very slight and defective in their construction, nor had they 
any outworks to defend them : this quarter has long been known 
in Europe by, the name of Fort St. George, and was in India called 
for distinction the White Town. On the north of this, and con- 
tiguous, was another division, much larger and worse fortified, in 
which were many very good habitations belonging to the Armenian 
and to the richest of the Indian merchants, who resided in the com- 
pany’s territory : this quarter was called the Black Town. Beyond 
tlxis division, and to the north of it, was a suburb, where the Indian 
natives of all ranks had their habitations promiscuously. Besides 
these three divisions, which composed the town of Madrass, there 
were two large and populous villages about a mile to the southward 
of it, within the company’s territory, and these were likewise inha- 
bited by Indian natives. 

The trade from England to the coast of Coromandel, together 
with that wMch is carried on by merchants of various nations from 
one part of India to another, had raised Madrass to a degree of opu- 
lence and reputation, which rendered it inferior to none of the Eu- 
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17i6 rc^’eaja establishments in India, excepting Goa and Batavia. There 
were 250,000 inhabitahi^ in the company’s territoiy, of which the 
gi-eatest part were natives of India of various casts and religions : 
amongst these were three or four thousand of those Indian Christians 
who call themselves P(Muguese, and pretend to be descended 
that natiom The English in the colony did not exceed the number 
of 300 men ; and 200 of these were the soldiers of the garrison ; but 
none of them excepting two or three of their ofBcers, had ever seen 
any other seiwice than that of the parade : the rest of the English 
inhabitants, solely employed in the occupations of commerce, were 
still more unfit for military services. At the same time the defence 
of the place depended on this small number of English subjects ; for 
it was known that the rest of the inhabitants, regarding themselves 
as neutrals, would take flight on the first approach of danger. 

On the 18th of August the French squadron appeared and can- 
nonaded "the town, but without doing any damage. They attempted 
to take a ship belonging to the English company out of the road; 
but she moved into shoal-water, so near the batteries of the fort, 
that the French did not venture to attack her with armed boats; 
and it was evident, from the unskilfulness of their operations during 
this cruise, that Mr. De la Bourdonnais did not command them in 
person : he was at this time in Pondicherry, confined to his bed by 
sickness. 

The protection of the English settlements on the coast of Coro- 
mandel was the principal object for which the squadron had been sent 
into India; and their appearance before Madrass was at this time 
thdnght 80 necessary to its defence, that the inhabitants were in 
hourly expectation of 'seeiag them, although they had received no in- 
telligence of them rinoe they were last seen, six weeks before, by Mr. 
De la Bourdonnais. The consternation of the town was therefore 
little less than despair, when it was reported that they had appeared 
on the 23d of August 30 miles to the northward of Madrass, in sight 
"Of 'tiie Dutch settlement of Palliacatte, fi’om whence they had t^in 
■feB sea, and disaj^eared. They ptoceOded to ; for'^te 
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On the 3d of September the French squadron anchored four leagues 
|bo the south of Madrass, having on board the troops, artillery and 
stores intended for the siege. Here a part of the troops was landed, 
and inarching along the coast advanced the next day within cannoi 
shot of the town, where the rest of the spldiers were landed. The 
whole consisted of 1,10.0 EuropiearLS, 40.0 Caffres, and 400 Indian 
natives disciplined in the European mapper, “piere remained on 
board of the squadron 1,800 European marmers. 

Mr. De la Bourdonnais directed Ms att^k pgainst the White 
Town, in which the English resided : the northern side of this di- 
vision cpuld not be attacked by cannon, as the houses of the next 
division almost touched the wall, which separated them from each 
other : the eastern side could only be battered from the sea ; but the 
south and west lay open to the plain. On the 7th of September the 
French began to bombard the town, from a battery of nine mortars, 
wMch they erected to the westward, under the shelter of a large 
house^ witMn 500 yards of the walls. In the evening three of their 
largest ships drew as near as the depth of water would permit, and 
cmnonaded the town. In the nighi^ 1^^ 

flung into great perple^ty, by inteliigence that some large ships were 
seen to the southward of Pondicherry ; which indeed was contra- 
dicted in morning : but the first report caused so much alarm in 
itie Frendb. eamp, that they preparing to rediip thmr heavy 

cannon. 

On the 8th of September the French had finished a battery of 
fiye mpit^rs to the .south, and bombarded the town without mter- 
mission tke next morning, when two En^ish depnti^ |9 
. wmp, to freat with Mr. ©e la Bourdonnais, who Insisted .thst 
the 4mm ' Aould be .delivered np idm ,pn his own rterms • /^nd 
threatened, jin ease of jreffusai to make .# ggneral .assanli This re- 
solution arose .from iMs apprehension gi xdiuxn of the English 
squadron. As soon as the deputies ..mturned, the bombardment 
recommenced, and continued until the evening, when it was sus- 
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174f6 pended for two lioiirs, during the conference of another - deputy sent 
g^om the town ; after which it continued during the rest of the 
■; 'night. : ■ ■ ■ 

The next morning, the 10th of Septemher, the deputies returned 
to the French camp, and, after some altercations, consented to the ar- 
ticles of capitulation, which had been dictated to them in the first con- 
ference. It was agreed that the English should surrender them- 
selves prisoners of war : that the town should be immediately de- 
livered up ; but that it should be afterwards ransomed. -Mr.'De la 
Bourdonnais gave his promise that he would settle the mnsom on 
easy and naoderate terms. 

The capitulation was signed in the afternoon, when Mr. de la 
Bourdonnais, at the head of a large body of troops, marched to the 
gates, where he received the keys from the governor. The French 
colours were immediately displayed ; and, at the same time, the Eng- 
1i?dt ship belonging to the East India company, which lay in the road, 
was taken possession of without resistance by the boats of the French 
squadron. There was not a man killed in the French camp during 
the siege ; four or five Englishmen were killed in the town by the ex- 
plosion of the bombs, which likewise destroyed two or tliree housea 
From this period it is useful to contemplate the progress made by the 
English in Indostan, both in the science and spirit of war. 

The English inhabitants were permitted to reside without, moles- 
tation in their houses ; but the magazines and ware-houses belong- 
ing to the East India company were tjiken })ossession of by the French 
cpminiwiries. 

On the day in- which MMrass was surrendered, a messenger from 
the Nabob AnVar-odean Khan, dispatched for more expedition on a 
camel, arrived at Pondicherry, and delivered to Mr. Dupleix a letter, 
in which the Nabob expressed great surprize at the presumption of 
the French in attacking Madrass without his permission, and thraat- 
eiiedvto send Ins army there, if the siege was not immediately raised. 
Mr..Bupleix sent directions to his agent at Arcot to pacify the Nabob, 

, should be given, up to Mm; 
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and by representing, that the English wonld certainly be willing to 1^46 
pay him a large sum of money for the restitation of: so valuable a 
possession. By this transaction, Mr. Dupleix first discovered that 
he thought the right of disposing of Madrass, was invested in himself 
as governor general of the French establishments in India. 

But Mr. De la Bourdonnais, relying on his own commission, did 
not admit of this authority in the governor of Pondicherry, and, 
conformable to his promise, proceeded to treat with the English for 
the ransom of the town. Mr. Dupleix and the council of Pondi- 
cheiTy protested against the treaty, as a measure highly detrimental 
to the interests of their nation, which, they said, would he sacrificed 
to private advantages, if Madrass was not razed to the ground. Dis- 
putes ensuedi which, fortunately for the English affairs, prevented 
many evils, which in all probability would have befallen them, if 
the councils of the enemy had not been divided by these contentions. 

For on the 27th of September three ships of war, one of 72, the 
others of 40 guns, with 1,360 men on board, arrived at Pondicherry, 
and with this reinforcement, the French force was sufficient to have 
conquered the rest of the English settlements in Indostan. Such 
indeed was the destination and intention of De la Bourdonnais ; and 
he would have immediately began to carry this plan of hostilities 
into execution, if all his operations had not been contradicted by Mr, 
Dupleix, and the council of Pondicherry. 

However, the effects of Madrass, which Mr. De la Bourdonnais 
intended to cany away in his ships, were put on board by the 1st of 
October, and two of them had sailed to Pondicherry. Mr. Dupleix 
was not as yet reconciled to the treaty of ransom, and Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais was determined not to leave Madrass before the gover- 
nor and council of Pondicherry had given their approbation : at the 
same time his experience in the navigation of India fuUy. apprized 
him of the danger to which his ships were exposed, by remaining on 
the coast of Coromandel at this critical season of the* year. 

In India the year is divided into two seasons. From the. month of 
October to March the winds blow -from the north, and during the 
rest of the year from the southern points of the compass : these sea- 
. - , .'. M . sons 
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1746 sorts are by mariners called monsoons : tbe change from one to 

other is generally preceded by an interval of about twenty days, in 
which mlms, or light and uncertain winds prevail : the setting in 
of the northern monsoon generally falls out some time in the month 
of October, as that of the southern in the month of April. On the 
coast of Coromandel the northern monsoon sometimes begins with 
a violent tempest or hurricane ; and if the monsoon sets in with mo- 
deration, it is often productive of tempestuous weather at different 
intervals,, until the middle of December, and sometimes later ; so tha| 
it is held dangerous for any vessels to remain on the coast after the 
15th of October, or to return to it before tlie 20th of December. 

On the 2d of October the weather %vas remarkably fine and mo* 
derate all day. About midnight a furious storm ar<xje, and continued 
with the greatest violence until the noon of the next day. Six of the 
French ships were in the when the storm began, and not one of 
them was to be seen.„at'^day-bimk. One put before the w^ud, ; 

wts Snym so much to the southward, that she was not able to gam 
the coast again : the 70 gun ship lost all her masts : three others dT 
the squadron were likewise dismasted, and had so much water in 
hold, that the people m, board expected every minute to perish, netr 
withstanding they had thrown over-board all the cannon of the 
lower tier : the oth^ ship, during the few moments of a whklwiiid 
which happened in the most farious part of the storm, was cover^ . 
by the waves, and foundered in m in^nt, and only six of the crew 
igscsaped .alive. Twenty oth^ vessels belouf iug to different 
mm i4ther driven m ?or at 

' m% 4>«fc is# tip ef ^ i 

laiifr 'IVt Jil## - 

in 'tibe :Tmd they Mi m S itlp ,, 

which waa naming isifc Wo^km : .it is ^ubwrwed, t|p yy^ate^jif . 
these hurricanes is generally confined to fiO or BO .miles 
although in their progress they generally blow quite acro^ the Bay j 
ill- UteogiL : 

of raosopi beep ^y . 
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evacuate the to^ by the 4th of Ocloter ; aad by one of the ai*- 
tides, the artillery and warlike stores remaming in the tovm, were 
to be eqiiolly divided between the French and English. 

Mr. Dupleix had represented to Mr. De la Bourdonnais, that he 
would not interfere in any transactions with the English after his 
departure, unless the French remained in possession of Madrass for 
so much time as might be necessary to adjust all discussions arising 
from the treaty. Mr. De la Bourdonnais therefore represented to 
the English, the necessity to which he was reduced, by the obstinacy 
of Mr. Dupleix, of protracting for three months, the term in which 
he had agreed to put them in possession of the town : the English, 
apprehensive that if they refused to admit of this alteration, they 
should be left to the mercy of Mr. Dupleix without a treaty, acquiesced 
In this proposal ; and the treaty was signed on the 10th of October. 

All the merchandizes, and a part of the military stores, belonging 
to the East India company, together with all the naval stores found in 
the town, had been laden on board of the French ships : these arti- 
cles, according to the computation made by the French, amounted 
to 130,000 pounds sterling ; and the gold and silver of which they 
took possession to the value of 31,000 pounds sterling ; the half of 
the artillery and military stores was estimated at 24,000 pounds ster- 
ling : all the other effects and merchandizes Were relinquished to 
proprietors of them. It was agreed that the French should evacuate 
the toWn before tfce end of the ensuing January, after which the 
EngMsh were to remain in possession % without being attacked 
by them again during the war. Dpon these conditions the gover- 
nor and council of Madrass agreed to pay the sum of 1,100,000 
pagodas, or 440,000 pounds sterling. Of this sum 240,000 pounds 
were to be paid at Pondicheriy, by six equal payments, before the 
month of October in the year 1749 : and for the remaining 200^000 
pounds, bifils t^^Ore drawn on the East India * company in London, 
payable a few months Rafter they should %e fuesented. iThe English 
^ve hmtages fbr^the performance* of 

On the I2ih ^of “Ootober, Mr. #e k ‘feourdormais invested one of 
the council of Pondicherry, appointed by Mr, Dupleix, with the go- ^ 
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1746 vemnieEt of Madraas, aBd went on board of Ms own sMp, wMch had 
"beeii refitted with jury maste. He atiehored in the road of Pondi- 
cherry on the 15th, and sailed from thence the 20th with se¥en ships, 
intending to proceed to AcMn : but foreseeing that a part of them 
would probably be nnable to reach that port, he formed the squadron 
into two divisions ; one consisted of the three ships which arrived last 
from Europe, together with another that had escaped the storm : 
these were all in good condition ; and were therefore ordered to make 
their way to Achin, withont waiting for the other division, which 
consisted of Mr. De la Bonrdonnais’ 70 gun ship, one that had been 
dismasted, and a merchant-ship which had likewise suffered in the 
storm. The four sound ships very soon sailed out of sight of their 
comrades: and Mr. De la Bourdonnais, finding that the shattered 
condition of the other three rendered them incapable of gaining their 
destined port against a violent and contrary wind, made sail for the 
island of Mauritius, where they aridved in the beginning of December 
without any accident. He soon after left Mauritius, which, from a 
forest, he had rendered a flourishing colony, and the arsenal of all the 
French military expeditions in India. Every body knows the treat- 
ment he received on his arrival in France. The friends of Mr. Du- 
pleix had influence enough at the court to get him confined to the 
bastile, where he remained a prisoner almc^t tliree years : upon an 
examination of his conduct, his justification, proved by oxdginal par 
pers which have been made public, procured him his liberty. Had 
he survived the subsequent ill successes of his nation at sea, his abili- 
ties would probably have raised him to the highest commands in the 
Hia knowledge in mechanic® rendwed him capable 
of buildmg a sMp from ^ikeel4^;hi».sME' in navigation, of conduct- 
ing her to any part of ^^ tha globe ; and his courage, of defending her 
against any equal force. In the conduct of an expedition, he super- 
intended all the details of the service, without being perplexed either 
with the variety or number of them. His plans were simple, his 
orders precise, and both the best adapted to the service in which he 
wa^veoagageA;;: His application was incessant ; and difficulties served 
• only^,IO' Ms'. aettvity,' wMch ■ alwajm gave iiie example of. 

to those he commanded. 
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The stom Kdaed the French marme force in India, and preserved 1740 
the English establishments from imminent danger : bnt the events 
which ensued on the Coast of Coromandel, seem to have been the 
consequence of that augmentation of troops, which Pondicherry ac- 
quired after the French squadron was reduced to the incapacity of 
attempting any farther expeditions. Mr. De la Bourdonnais left be- 
hind him 1,200 disciplined men ; 450 more were landed out of the 
three ships which came last into India, and 8 or 900 sailors were 
taken out of the ships that remained on the coast, and disciplined as 
soldiers. By which additions the forces of Pondicherry amounted 
to 3,000 Europeans. r 

The Nabob An Var-odean, very soon lafter tte French had taken 
Madrass, began to suspect, or had discovered, that the promise of Mn 
Bupleix to put him. in possession of the town, was a fraud employed 
to divert him from giving the English any assistance during the siege. 

He determined to revenge this affront by laying siege to Madrass * 
which he made no doubt of taking from the French, Avith as much 
ease as they had taken it from the English ; for measuring the mili^ 
tary abilities of the Europeans, by the great respect and humility 
with which they had hitherto carried themselves in all their trans- 
actions with the Mogul government; he imagined that this submis- 
sion in their behaviour proceeded from a consciousness of the supe- 
rior military prowess of the Moors. 

^ome of his troops arrived in the neighbourhood of Madrass be- 
fore Mr. De la Bourdonnais's departure, and soon after, his eldest 
son, Maphuze Khan with the rest. The whole army amounted to 
10,000 men, and invested the town : two deputies were immediately 
sent to treat with him, and these he kept prisoners. The French 
governor had received orders from Mr, Dupleix to refrain as long as 
possible from committing any hostilities against Maphuze Khan, who 
imputed this inaction to fear: and having received information of 
the dispositions which Mr. De la Bourdonnais had made for the at- 
tack of the place, he endeavoured to imitate them ; great heaps of 
faggots and earth were brought to the spot where the French had 
erected one of their batteries of mortars against the town : here the 
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174j 6 Moors intended to form a battery of their mnnon, ■which were so 
old, as not to be fired without risk to those who managed them: 

river ran along the western side of Madrass: its outlet 
^ ^ was about 700 yards to the south of the White Town; 

but this was generally stopped by a mound, formed of the sands, 
wliicli were continually thrown up by the surf. This obstruction 
confining the waters of the river, rendered it of as much defence as 
a wet ditch to that part of the town by which it passed. The Na- 
bob’s army intended to escalade the Black Town, of wMch the walls 
were low, and the bastions of very little strength ; this had been the 
project of Mr. De la Bourdonnais. To facilitate tlieir approach to 
the walls in a gmieral assaiilt/ they employed a great number c>f men 
to cut through the mound of sand; a practice wliicli they were in- 
formed the English always made rise of, whenever they thought it 
necessary to drain the river. At the same time a large body of 
troops took possession of a spring lying about three miles to the north 
of the town, which was the only source from which the inhabitants 
were supplied with good water. These measures shewed a degice 
of intelligence very uncommon in the military opemtions of the 
Moors. The French finding the waters of the river decrease, and 
their communication with the spring interrupted, commenced hosti- 
lities, and fired from the bastions of the Black and Wlute Town, 
upon the Moors, wherever they appeared ; who immediately re- 
treated from the mound, and the rest of their shitions, which were 
exposed to this fire ; but still kept possession of the ground near the 
spring, which was out of the reach of cannon-shot fnmi the town. 
The next day, being the 22d of October, a bo<ly ot* 400 men, 
with two field pieces, marched out of the town, and attacked that 
quarter of the Nabob’s army, which was encamped to tlie north- 
west, between the town and the spring. Their cavalry mounted, 
on the first alarm, and uniting their B(|uaiirons, advanced with the 
appearance of resolution. Having never exjierienced the eiiect of 
fi.eld pieces, they had no conception tliat it was possible to fire, 
with execution, the same piece of cannon five or six times in a 
mimiite‘ 1 the aukward management of their own clumsy 
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artillery, they think they do well if they jBre one© in a quarter of an 
: hour. The French detachment concealed their two field pieces be- 

hind their line, until the enemy s cavaliy approached near enough to 
7 feel the full effect of them ; when the line opening to the right and 
left, the field pieces began to fire : two or three of the enemy’s 
horses were killed by the first discharge, which threw the whole 
body into confusion : however they kept their ground some time, as 
if waiting for an intermission of the fire ; hut, finding that it con- 
tinued with vivacity, they took to flight with great precipitation: 
The French plundered their tents and baggage without interruption, 
and took two pieces of cannon, so little fit for service, that they 
flung them into a weE. They did not lose a man in the attack, 
and killed about seventy of the Moors. 

Maphuze Khan, immediately after this defeat, collected all his 
troops into one camp, about two miles to the westward of the town : 
but upon hearing that tbe French expected a reinforcement from 
Pondicherry, he quitted this camp the next day, and took possession 
of St. Thomd, a town situated about four miles to the south of 
Madrass. 

This place, once in the possession of the Portuguese, and during 
the time of their prosperity in India famous for the splendor and 
riches of its inhabitants, has long since been reduced to a town of 
little note or resort, although it stiU gives title to a Portuguese bishop. 
The town had no defence, excepting here and there the remains of 
a ruined wall: a river ran into the sea from the west, about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the south of the town. Maphuze Khan took posses- 
sion of the strand between the river and the town with Ifis whole 
army, and planted his artillery along the bank of the river. 

On the 24th of October the French detachment arrived, by break 
of day, at the bank of the river opposite to St. Thomd, and found 
the Nabob’s troops, horse and foot, drawn up on the other side, to 
oppose their passage. It had been concerted, that a party of 400 
men should march from Madrass, and attack the Moors on the north- 
ern side of the town, at the same time that the detachment from 
Pondicherry attacked them on the south: but the trocps from Ma- 
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1746 drass failed to arrive in time. The other detachment nevertheless 
advanced without hesitation to the attack. The river was fordaHe, 
and they passed it without loss, notwithstanding they were expcB^ 
to the fire of the enemy’s artillery, wHeh, as iisnal, was very ill 
served. As soon as they gained the opposite hank, they gave a gene- 
ral fire of their small arms, and then attacked with their bayonete. 
The unaccnstomed to such hardy and precipitate onsets, gave 

way, and retreated into the town, where they again made a shew of 
resistance from behind some palHsadoes which they liad planted in 
different parts of the south side. The French continued to advance 
in good order, and no sooner fired from tliree or four |)latoons than 
tile Moom gave way again; when the lioi^se and foot falling back 
promiscuously on each other in the naiTow streets of the town, the corn- 
fusion of the throng was so great, that they remained for Borne time 
exposed to the fire of the French, mdthout being able to make resist- 
ance, m to retwi Many vmre killed before the whole army could 
out of the town, and gain the plain to the westward. Their 
general, Maphuze Khan, mounted on an elephant, on which the 
great standard of the Carnatic was displayed, was one of the first 
who made his escape. They were scarcely fled out of the town be- 
fore the detachment from Madinss arrived, and assisted in the pillage 
of ihe enemy’s baggage, among which tv ere some valuable effects: 
many hors^ and oxen, and some camels were likewise taken. It is 
said, that the French troops murdered mmo of tlie Moors whom they 
found concealed in the houses they were plundering. This defeat 
such a terror into- 'the Nabobs army, that they immediately 
-miks &om MadruM, and soon after returned to 

ArCOt. _ 

It was now more a''OWttiry sijnoo any of tire European nations 
had gained a decMve advankge ia war a^nat the ofiicers of the Great 
Mogul. The experience of former unsuecessful enteiprixes, and the 
scantiness of military abilities which prevailed in all the colonies, 
a long disuse of arms, had persuaded them that the Moors ww 
is, and formidable enemy ; when the French at once broke 

of this timorous opinAoii^ by defeating a vhdie 
anny with a single battaliom 
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The officer who coimnaBded the det^hmeiat, which routed the 1746 
Moors at St. Thomd, was a Swiss, named JParadis. He had gained 
the favour of Mr. Dnpleix, by manifesting a violent enmity against 
Mr. De la Bourdonnais : and Mr. Dnpleix regarding him as the 
most proper person to carry into execution any opposition to Mr. De 
la Bourdonnais’s measures, appointed Paradis governor of Madrass. 

At the same time, the French inhabitants of Pondicherry, instructed 
by Mr. Dupleix’s emissaries, assembled and drew up a representation, 
addressed to Mr. Dupleix and the council, in which they set forth 
the necessity, as they pretended, of annuiliiig the treaty of ransom. 

Mr. Dupleix, and the council of Pondicherry^ affecting to respect the 
general voice of the inhabitants, which they had suborned, instructed 
Paradis to execute this resolution. On tiie SOtli of October, the 
inhabitants of Madrass were called together ; the French garrison 
was drawn up under arms, and a manifesto, addressed to the Eng- 
lish, was publicly read. This paper contained the following decla- 
ration and injunctions : 

The treaty of ransom made with Mr. De la Bourdonnais was de- 
clared null. The English were enjoined to deliver up the keys of 
all magasdnes without exception ; all merchandizes, plate, provisions, 
warlike stores, and horses, were declared the property of the French 
company; but the English were permitted to depose of their move- 
ables, deaths, and the jewels of the women : they were required to 
give their parole not to act against tte iV^nch ’ nation untS they 
should be* exchanged ; and it was dedg^ed, those who refused to 
obey this injunction, should he arrested and sent to Pondidierry. All, 
excepting such as were willing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
French King, were ordered to quit the town in four days, and were 
prohibited from taking up their residence within the bounds of Ma- 
drass, or in any of the country houses belonging to the English with- 
out those bounds. 

Such injurious and distressful terms a^ravated the iniquity of that 
breach of pubhc Mth produced ihem. 

The French put their manifesto into execution with the utmost ri- 
gour, and took possession of the effects of the English with an avari- 
cious exactitude rarely practised by those who suddenly acquire valu- 
able 
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1746 able booties : the fortunes of most of the English inliabitants were 
r'uin^ .The governor and several of . the. ■' principal inhabitants'' were' 
conducted, by. an escort of 400 nien/to . Poiid.icheiTy : here Mr., ' Du- 
■ 'pleix,^ under pretence' of .doing; them honour,, caused ''them 'to, enter .the 

town ill an ostentatious procession, which exposed them to the view 
of oO, 000 spectators, like prisoners led in triuinph. Others of the 
inhabitants, with several of the military officers, resolved not to give 
their''' parole, alledgiiig .•very justly,.'that .the, "'breach of thO' tirntj' 'ot 
ransom released them from that which tliey had gi ven to Mr. De la 
Bourdonnais : and these made their escape out of the town by night, 
and, travelling through the country by various roads, went to the 
English settlement of Fort St. David. 

. The East, India company was liere in. posHession of a territory larger' 
than that of Madrass : it had been purchased, about a hundred years 
before, from the Indian prince of the countiy ; and their title to it was 
confirmed by the Mogufs viceroy, when the Moors conquered the Car- 
natia The fort was situated near the sea 12 miles to the south of 
Pondicherry-: it was small, but better fortified than any of its size in 
India, and served as a citadel to the company’s territory. About a 
nuleto the south of it was situated the town of Cuddalore, in wliich 
the principal Indian merchants, and many of the natives dependent 
on the company resided This town extended 1,200 yards from north 
to south, and 900 from east to west : three of its sides were defended 
by walls flanked with bastions ; that to the sea wm for the greatest 
part open ; but a river passing from tlie westward between Fort Si 
David and the town, flowed, just before it gains the sea, along the 
eastern side of the town, of which whilst it washed the skiite on one 
hand, it was on the other separated from the sea by a mound of sand, 
which the surf throws upon the shore in most parts of the coast 
To the westward of the fort, and within the company’s territoiy, 
were two or three populous villages, inhabited by the natives. The 
government of Foii> Si David depended on that of Madrass, to which 
it was immediately the next in rank : but on the breach of the treaty 
of ransom, the company’s agents at Fort Si David, regarding those 
of Madi^ as prisoners to the French, took upon themselves the ge- 
neral m tmat of Coromandel 
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They began their adiiiimstration by applying ^ to Nabob of Ar- 

cot for Ms assistance against the French, by whom they expected 
every day to be attacked. The defeat of Maplnijae Khan at Si 
Thomd had irritated the Moors so much against that nation, that the 
Nabob readily engaged to send his army to Fort St. David, on con- 
dition that the English would furnish part of the experice. This 
proposal heing agi^eed to, the army prepared to take the field in 
two bodies, one commanded by Maphuze Khan, and the other by his 
brother Mahomed-ally. 

In the beginning of December Mr. Dupleix recalled Paradis from 
Madrass to Pondicherry, intending to give Mm the command of an 
expedition he was preparing against Fort Si David. Paradis set out 
with a detachment of 300 Europeans, and took the opportunity of 
this escort to cany away what booty he had collected in his govern- 
meni Maphuze Khan, desirous to revenge the defeat of St. Thomd, 
resolved to intercept this detachment ; and waited for it, with 3,000 
horse and 2,000 foot, about ten miles to the north of Sadrass, a Dutch 
settlement lying 30 miles to the south of Madrass. The detachment 
marched in two bodies ; one before and one behind the baggage, 
which was carried by Coolies, a cast of Indians whose sole occupa- 
tion is to carry burthens. The Moorish cavalry continually harassed 
the rear, retreating as soon as the French prepared to fire, and re- 
turning as soon as they renewed their march : the infantry armed with 
match-locks, fired from the shelter of thickets and other covem at 
too gimt a distance to do execution. However these attacks greatly 
retarded the progress of the detachment; and Pamdis, appi'ehensivo 
of being overtaken by the night in the open plain, oixlered his bag- 
gage to proceed before the first division, and then marehed away him- 
self with this body as fast as possible to Sadrass, leaving the rear to 
maintain the fight as they could ; who nevertheless did not lose cou- 
rage, and by never firing until the enemy were within certain reach 
of execution, made their way good to Sadrass, with the loss of 12 men, 
who faultering on the way were taken. These prisoners Mapliuze 
Khan shewed as an incontestible proof o£ victory ; and this opinion 
was in some measure confirmed by the conduct of Paradis, after his 
arrival at Sadrass, not venturing to proceed until he had l;>een rein- 
' . .. ■ forced 
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1746''' forced' by .large detacliment from PoEdiclieiry wliicb' ifc fs proba- 
lie, had only demanded for the greater security of his own b^- 
which consisted of vaimble etiects. Maphiize Khan, satisfied 
with the advantege he had gained, left the sea-coast the day after the 
action, and proceeded to join his brother Mah(>ined-ally, who liad taken 
the field. ■■ , , 

The troops destined to attack Fort St.' Davdd assembled at Arianeo- 
^ ^ small foit bnilt by the Frendi about two miles to the south- 

west of Pondicherry, and about one mile and a half from the sea ; but 
the officexs refusing to admit Mr. Paradis to command them, in preju- 
dice to the right of his senioi^ in the service ; the command was given 
to Mr. Bury, the oldest officer of the French troojis in India. 

The European troops in the service of tlie colonies established in 
Indostan, never consisted intirely of natives of that country to which 
the colony belongs ; on the contrary, one half at least was composed of 
men of all the nations in Europe. The Christians, who call them- 
selves Portuguese, always formed part of a garrison : they are little 
superior in courage to the lower casts of Indians, and greatly inferior 
to the higher casts, as weU as the northern Moors of Indostan ; but be- 
cause they learn the manual exercise and the duties of a parade with 
sufficient readiness, and are clad like Europeans, they are incorpo- 
rated into the companies of European troops. From wearing a Imt, 
these pretended Portuguese obtained amongst the natives of India the 
name of Topasses ; by which name tlie Europeans likewise dis- 
tinguish them. The Indian natives, and ‘Moors, ‘who are trained in 
the . .European . manner, ■ are .called Sepoys: in taking our arms and 
militeiy' exwfise, they do not quit their own dress or any other of 
their customs. The Sepoys are formed into companies and batta* 
lions, and commanded by officers of their own nation find religion. 
Those troops of the natives, who bring with them their own arms, 
and continue their own manner of using them, retain the names they 
bear in their several countries ; but on the coast of Coromandel the 
Europeans distinguish all these iindisciplined troops, whether armed 
and targets, with bows and aiTOws, with pikes and 
lancbe^ "Wi^ or even ■with musket^ % the general name 

of Peona ■■■ ^ . 
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In the night of the 8th of December the French army set ont 1’74i8 
from Ariancopang, and arriYed the next morning, by break of day, 
at the river Pannar, which rtins into the sea abrurt a mile and a half 
to the north of Fort St. David : their force consisted of 1,700 men, 
for the most part Enropeahs, of which 50 were cavalry : they had 
one or two companies of Oaffre slaves, natives of Madagascar and of 
the eastern coast of Africa ; which had been disciplined, and brought 
into India, by Mr. De la Bonrdonnais. Their artillery consisted of 
six field pieces, and as many mortars. 

The garrison of Fort St. David, vrith the addition of the officerB 
and soldiers who had made their escape from Madrass, consisted of no 
more than 200 Europeans, and 100 Topasses. These were inteiided 
to defend the fort : and as the Nabob’s behaviour, when Madrass v^as 
attacked by De la Bourdonnais, had caused the English to suspect his 
assurances of assistance, they hired 2,000 Peons for the defence of 
Guddalore and the company’s territory, and distributed 8 or 900 
muskets amongst them. At this time the Englisli had not adopted 
the idea of training the Indian natives in the European disciplihe, 
notwithstanding the French had set the example, by raising four or 
five companies of Sepoys at Pondicherry. 

The French army crossed the river Pannar, and entered the com- 
pany’s territory without any other opposition than the fire of some of 
the Peons, who galled them a little from behind thickets, and other 
covers ; but retreated as soon as fired upon by the enemy’s field- 
pieces. At the distance of a mile and a half to the north-west of Fort 
St. David was a country-house appointed for the residence of the go- 
vernor, behind which, to the north, was a large garden inclosed with 
a brick wall, and before the house, to the south, a court with build- 
ings on each side of it. The ford where the French had passed the 
river was about a quarter of a mile from the garden ; in which some 
Peons were stationed, whom the enemy soon dislodged. Mr. Dupleix 
having received intelfigence that the Naboto had sent ho more than 
1,500 men to the assistance of the Eii^lish, iibA instructed Mr. Bury 
to march through the company’s territory, and assault the town of 
Guddalore. The French, having met with ho other resistance than 
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1746 from the irregular skirmishes of the Peous, siispecteci uo other attacks, and 
'^•^y^from tills confidence, the soldiers, fatigued with a march of twelve 
miles, were pennitted, as soon as they had taken possession of the gar- 
den, to lay down their arms ; and the oflicem neglected to station 
guards, or to take the usual precautions which are genemlly thought 
indispensible against a surprize. In a hw iniBiites the whole army 
had quitted their arms, and every man was Btmggling according to hig 
own inclination : some were cutting wood to dress their meal, some 
were cooking it, some were eating, and others were laid down to 
sleep : the Coolies and the Indians conducting the camels, caHs, and 
oxen laden with the baggage, discharged it promiscuously in the 
court before the garden-house, and then dispelled. Such was the ge- 
neral disorder, when a large body of forces, horse and foot, wem dis- 
covered approaching in good order from tlie westward. These were 
the Nabob’s army, consisting of 6,000 hoi’se and S,000 foot, under the 
command of his sons Maphuze Khan and Mahomed-ally, who having 
united the forces they separately commanded, had arrived the preced- 
ing day on the plain of Chimundelum, four miles to the west of Fort 
St. David. 

Every man ran to his arms in confusion, and terror prevented them 
from conceiving the advantage of their situation in the garden, the 
walls of which secured them from the attack of aivalry : but imagin- 
ing that their safety consisted in recrossing the river before they should 
he attacked, they hurried out of the garden into the open plain ; all, 
excepting the artilleiy, in much disorder. The enemy came up be- 
fore they reached the river. The Peons of the Nabob’s anny, joined 
by those belonging to the English, intermixed with the cavalry, and 
kept up a constant but irregular fire, whilst the cavidry mlvanced 
sword in hand in various onsets ; but they were always repulsed by 
the fire of the a,rtillery. 

As soon as the French troops had gained the bank, they plunged 
into the river, where the water was fum feet deep ; and many flung 
away them arms befoi*e they reached the other side : hut the artillery 
continued to preserve their coui'age, and saved the field-pieces, trans- 
porting them over the river one after another ; and turning them again 
upon the enemy m soon aa they were landed on tlie opposite l)ank. 

The 
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Tile English at Fort St. David were apprized of the arri val of the 1746 
NahoFs army at Cliiimmdelum ; and the whole ^trrison, excepting 
SO Topasses, sallied out as soon as they perceived the French retreat- 
ing^ hht dklnot come up in time to assist in inteiTiipting their passage 
ovei'the river. Having prevailed upon the Nabob's anny to accom- 
pany them, they advanced in pursuit of the French, but did not over- 
take them until they had marched six miles on the other side of the 
river. By this time the French troops had recovered from their 
panic, and were drawn up in such good order, that it was not thought 
prudent to attack them. They continued their march to Arianco- 
pang, where they arrived at seven in the evening, having been in 
motion, with very little respite, for 24 hours. On a review of a 
state of their army, it was found that 120 of their Europeans had 
been wounded, and 12 killed. They had left behind them at the 
garden all the baggage which was come up before the Moors ap- 
peared. The EngHsh, on their return from the pursuit, found 
several chests of musquets, and other military stores ; hut a body 
of the Nabob's cavalry had plundered all the rest of the baggage as 
soon as the French quitted the garden. 

Mr. Dupleix judging, from the ill success of this expedition, that 
any open attempts against the English at Fort St. David would be 
frustrated whilst the Moors continued to assist them, entered into a 
correspondence with the Nabob and Maphuze Khan, to induce them 
to withdraw their troops : and at the same time he formed a project 
to take Ouddalore by surprize. The French army continued at 
Ariancopang ; and on the night of the 30th of December 500 men 
embarked in. boats, with orders to proceed by sea to Ouddalore, 
where they were to enter the river which runs along the eastern 
side, and to attack this open quarter of the town at break of day. 

The boats were scarcely through the surf* when the wind rose from 
the south, and blew so hard that several of them filled with water, 
and all were obliged to put back. The surf beat so high on the 
shore, that the soldiers flung away their arms, as dangerous incum- 
brances ; for in high surfs the boat is quitted as soon as it touches 
the giuund, lest the succeeding wave should break upon it, and over- 
whelm those who are in it. 
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1746 : ' ^ Mr. Biipieix, tlras disappointed a secjoiid time in Ms views, against 

'""‘'^^"^'Cnddalore, finding"tlmt the. Nabob's army still continiieci' with .the 

English, attempted to cause a diversion of their troops, by carrying the 
war' into, the Nabob's country -near Madrass. A Aletacbmeiit 
tlie town marched 20 miles inland, hurniiig and destroying villager 
without resistance ; for the inhabibints took to flight as they ap- 
proached ; and the Nabob had no troops in that part of his country. 
The French found large quantities o^^ gluin in several places, which 
they set fire to, for want of means to carry it away. They gained 
no advantage but plunder by this expedition ; for the Moors remained 
at Fort St. David, and the Nabob was more exasperated than before. 

1747 On the 9tli of Jamiaiy the four ships, that coinpOBcd the largest 
division of the squadron in which Mr, Be la Bourdoniiais quitted 
the coast, returned from Achin to PondieheiTy. Mr. Dupleix in- 
formed the Nabob of* their prival, exaggerated the addition of force 

Pondicherry received from it, and at the same time repror 
tbe English at Fort Si David as a handful of men abandoned 
by the rest of their countrymen. The princes of Indostan, as well 
as their subjects, take no pains to inform themselves of any affair 
excepting those of their own country ; and the long absence of 
the English squadron, Joined to the precipitation with which it had 
quitted the coast in September, concurred with Mr. Dupleix's asser- 
tions, to make the Moors believe that the English concerns in India 
were becoming despei'ate. The governments of Indostan liave no 
idea of national lionour in the conduct of tlieir polities ; and m soon 
a 0 they thWl^ the party with whom they are engaged is reduce to 
gieat tfeey shifty without hesitation, their allian«» to the op^ 

posite side, nuking advantage the only rule of their action 

The Nabob ordered hp.® Maphuae Khan to listen to Mr. Dupleix^s 
proposals of an accommodation, and sent back to Pondicheny the 
two deputies who liad been detained prisoners by Maphuze Khan, 
when he invested Madrass. One of these prisoners was nephew to 
Mfei i^pkix, and the other a member of the council of Pondicherry : 
hew kept at Arcot during their captivity, and were perhaps 
ex^pting some vagah#n<fe and Jpapts, who had 
made so long a residence m the capital of th^ Ckraatie, the prpr 
3 ^’inee 
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vinco liad been conquered by the Great Mogul The Moors had 1747 
liitheido been mreful to prevent Emopeans j&om informing them- 
selves of the state of the country, and the Europeans, solely em- 
ployed in commerce, were so little solicitous of acquiring such in- 
formation, that at this time they knew as little of Arcot as of Delhi, 

But Mr. Dupleix, while he was persuading the Nabob that the 
English affairs were without resource, was himseff apprehensive of the 
return of their squadron, and did not think the ships arrived from 
Achin a force sufficient to encounter it ; therefore, as soon as he found 
that there was a probability of withdrawing the Moors from^the assist- 
ance of the English, he ordered the ships to quit the coasfcs of Coro- 
mandel They left Pondicherry the 8th of February, and sailed to 
Goa, the capital of the Portuguese settlements in India. A few 
days after, Maphuze Khan came to Pondicherry, where he was re- 
ceived with pomp and much respect. Mr. Dupleix paid him 50,0.00 
rupees in money, and made him a present of European trinkets to 
the value of 100,000 rupees more : a peace was concluded between 
the French and the Nabob, who recalled his army from Fort St. 

David. The English at Fort St. David had not hitherto received 
any supplies either from Europe or the colonies in India. 

A ship from England belonging to the company appeared in s%ht 
of Madrass in the month of November, and ignorant of the loss of 
tlie place, approached the road. The governor Paradis, immediatety 
hoisted English colours in the town, and sent some soldiers on board; 

of the ship which was taken when Madrass surrendered. Thfe ship 

i likewise hoisted English colours. The ship from the sea, deceived 
by these appearances, cast anchor near the prize, which immediately 
I attacked her, hut in so unskilful a manner, that Paradis apprehend- 

\ ing the prize herself would he taken, began to fire from the batteries. 

I of the town upon the English ship, which, discovering by these hos- 
^ tiiities that Madrass was in possession of the French, weighed W an- 
chor, and went out of the road without having received any damage. 

In January another ship from England mm to an anchor before 
Madrass : the French immediately sent, by a fishing-float, a letter 
written in English, pretending that the town was invested by the 
’ ■ Moors, 
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1-747, , Moors;, 'a/iici'.tiiat'they sliould imttiediately send: boats to' .bring on./" shore: 

treasure 'and the soldiem ' The captain/ deceive,(i ' by this"i6tter, 
as well as by the ftig which was flying in the town, entertained no 
suspicion, and permitted the boats to come to the ship without ex- 
amination. A number of soldiem were concealed in them, who in 
the same instant boarded the ship itom different qiiartem The 
greatest part of the ship’s company were enfeebled by the scui‘i?y, 
and those who were capable of making resistance were so much sur- 
prised, that they were easily overpowered- This was a rich prize, 
having on board besides merchandizes 60,000 pounds sterling in bul- 
lion. In the interval another of the company’s ships anchored in 
the road of Fort St David, where the governor imuiediatoly sent off 
a letter to the captain, acquainting him with the loss of Madrass, of 
the great superiority of the French force on the cojist of Coromandel, 
and of the distresses to which the fort was reduced by the want both 
of men and money. The ship was, as usual, consigned to the go- 
vemor and council of Madrass ; and the distresses of Fort St. David, 
instead of inducing the captain to assist them, only suggested to him 
the risk to which his own fortune might be exposed, by landing the 
company’s treasure, contrary to the letter of his instructions, in a set- 
tlement threatened with such imminent danger ; he therefore refused 
to comply with the request of the governor; and set sail for Bengal 
without landing the soldiers, or any part of the cargo. These sinister 
accidents served to confirm Mr. Dupleix’s assertions, even in the opi- 
nion of the Englisli themselves, that their situation wm growing 
desperate, when at last, on the 19tli of February, the ship which 
had escaped out of the road of Madrass in November came from 
Ceylon, and landed 60,0001 in silver, together with 20 recruits for 
the garrison : the money was a very important supply ; for the trea- 
sury of Fort St. David was ahnost exhausted when the ship arrived. 

The French army appeared in sight of Fort St. David in the morn- 
ing of the 2d of March : it consisted of the same troops which had 
been routed by the Moors at the garden ; but Mr. Dupleix had now 
prevailed on the officers to receive Mr. Paradis for their commander. 
The English garrison marched out, with three field pieces, and a troop 
of horse composed chiefly of volunteers, to prevent the French from 

creasing 
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crossing the river Paimar, and found them drawn up about 600 yards 1747 
on the other side of it : they cannonaded one another during the 
greatest part of the day ; and in the evening, part of the Prench 
army crossed the river, out of the reach of cannon-shot, to the west- 
ward : the horse were detached to reconnoitre them, and returned 
with the loss of two men killed by the fire of the French Cafires ; 
upon which all the troops retreated to the fort. Of the English 
12 men, and of the French, 22 were killed during the cannonade. 

Before morning the whole French army had passed the river, and 
taken possession of the garden. A few hours afterwards a number 
of ships were descried in the offing, approaching the road ; these 
were the English squadron firom Bengal. The French no sooner 
perceived them than they recrossed the river, and matched back 
with great precipitation towards Pondicherry. 

The squadron had been reinforced in Bengal by the arrival of 
two ships, one of 60 guns and the other of 40, sent from England 
with admiral Griffin. The presidency of Bengal sent in the squa- 
dron a company of 100 Europeans, who were landed as soon as the 
ships anchored ; and Mr. Griffin likewise went on shore with 150 
marines and 500 sailors : but these were only intended to he a tem- 
porary augmentation of the garrison. The ships were soon after 
stationed in sight of Pondicherry, where their appearance made Mr. 
Dupleix recall the French army into the town. ^ 

In the month of June, a reinforcement of 100 Europeans, 200 
Topasses, and 100 Sepoys, arrived from Bombay, and 400 Sepoys 
from the English settlement of Tellicherry : 150 soldiers came like- 
wise in the company’s ships in the course of the year from Europe. 

In September, the squadron sailed to Madrass, and their boats set 
fire to and destroyed, in the road, the Neptune of 50 guns, one of 
the ships of Mr, De la Bourdonnais's squadron, which had remained 
on the coast ever since his departure. ' 

Notwithstanding the approach of the stormy monsoon in October, 

Mr. Griffin determined to continue with the squadron in sight of Fort 
St. David ; the monsoon began and continued without any violent 
hmTicane ; but the weather was notwithstanding so stormy that only 
two of the ships, one of which was the admiral, were able to keep 

.their 
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1747 tli-eir stations. The rest -made sail io the Ba,y of Triiieoiioinalee in Oey- ■ ' 
loti ; to wbicli pkee Mr. Griffin with the other ship likewise went in 
Decenilber to take in wood and water, and returned to Fort St. David 
in the beginning of the year 1748 with all the squadron, excepting 
the Medw^ay. This ship, which had been the iirst cause of the Eng- 
lish disgraces and misfortunes in India, was in so bad a coiiditioii, that 
she was soon after condemned as unfit for service ; she had been hot’e 
down at Calcutta in Bengal, but her leaks had not been thoroughly 
repaired. 

1748 In the month of January 1748, Major Lawrence arrived from Eng- 
land at Fort St. David, with a coniinission to command all the East 
India company’s forces in India. At this time intelligence was re- 
ceived that Mi‘. Dupleix was preparing to make another attenrpt 
against Ciiddalore : upon which the Major ordered all the troops at 
Foit St. David to foim a csamp between the gai*den and the river Pan- 
nar. Here they continued some time ; when it was discovered that the 
commander of the Teliicherry Sepoys, a Moor, had formed a desiga 
to desert with all his men to the French, in the first engagement that 
should happen. This discovery led to others. It was found that an 
Indian, who, before Madrass was lost, had acted as interpreter and 
agent of the English governor of that place, Ciurried on a correspon- 
dence with the wife of Mr. Dupleix in the Malabar language, which 
she understood. Wlien the governor was removed by the French to 
Pondicherry, this man accompanied him ; and Mrs, Dupleix, by civi- 
lities and promises, engaged him to give her intelligence of the trans- 
actions of the English at Fort St. David, %vluch ho had for some time 
<ioi» irlth great punctuality. The facta were proved ; and the traitor, 
with another Indian Ms accsomplice, was hanged. The commander 
of the Teliicherry Sepoys, with ten other officers belonging to that 
body, were banished to the island of St Helena, where several of them 
assisted one another in putting an end to their lives, rather than remain 

* in slavery in a place, of which the situation excluded them from all 
hopes of being able to make their escape to their native country. 

Hie four French ships which sailed from Pondicherry in Februaiy 
l747, ' teH and the coast <rf Malabar in October, and sailed to the 
island of Mauritius, T&ey were hare joined by three others, one of 50 

and 
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and two of 40 gnns, sent from France. The two 40 gun ships had 1748 
been in India, and had taken an English East India ship in sight of 
the island of Bombay. This prize would have been very considerable, 
had not the vigilance of the governor of the island saved the silver 
that was on board, by sending from the shore two fishing-boats> 
which brought away the treasure, whilst the ship was defending 
itself against the enemy. > 

On the 9th of June at night the English 20 gun ship returned from 
a cruize, and brought intelligence to Fort St, David, that she had dis- 
covered seven large ships and two smaller vessels to the south. These 
were the French squadron which had sailed from Mauritius in the 
latter end of April. The English squadron, lately reinforced by 
three ships from England, was now composed of three ships of 60 
guns, three of 50, three of 40, and one of 20 guns. These were at 
anchor in the road ; but the rudders of two of the 40 gun ships were 
unhung, and Mr. Griffin and several of the officers were on shore, 
where many of the men were likewise, in the hospital. 

During the southern monsoon the wind blows constantly from 
the south-west in all parts of the Bay of Bengal, except at the 
distance of 10 or 15 leagues from the land; and here it generally 
changes in 24 hours, blowing a part of this time from the sea at 
south-east, and during the rest from the land at south-west : the land- 
wind generally rises about nndnight, and lasts till noon, but it is 
not always confined to this interval ; for some days it continues until 
the evening, and at other times, when very strong, blows for tliree 
or four days without interruption. The sear-wind very seldom con- 
tinues more than 12 hours, and is generally preceded by a short in- 
terval of calm. During the southern monsoon the currmts, as well 
near the land as out at sea, drive strongly to the north. 

A ship during the sear-wind cannot gain way to the souih ; for the 
sea is then rough, and the wind seldom inclines to the east of the south- 
east point : but as the land-wind often veers to the west pointy and 
always renders the sea smooth within sight of the coast, sMps 
to the south make some progress during this wind, md either drop 
anchor to maintain their ground if they are near shore when the 
land-wind fails, or if they are at some distance they continue under 
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174 s ''with the sear-wind come near' hh 0 ;:sliore/ 

ready to avail themselves again of the land-wind as soon as it sets in. 

operations a vessel that sails well sometimes gets ten or 
fifteen miles to the south in a day ; but it is not uneommon to see 
others employed a month in getting only 100 miles to the southward. 

On the 10th of June at an hour and a half after noon the French 
ships were discerned in the south-east. The sea^wind was set in, and 
they were sailing directly before it toward Fort Si David. The 
position of the English squadron, at anchor near the land to leeward, 
rendered it impossible for them to get nearer the enemy during the 
searwind ; for had they weighed anchor immediately, the nearest 
course they could have made would have been to the north-east out 
to sea, and this would very soon have carried them to leewiirdof 
Pondicherry. Mr. Griffin therefore determined not to weigh an- 
chor till night, when the land-wind diould set in : in the interval the 
men on shore were ordered to join their ships. At four in the after- 
noon the French squadron, being within three leagues of the road, 
altered their course, and plied to the south-west. This operation 
made the English believe that they kept to windward with intention 
to gain Pondicherry at all events. About midnight the English put 
to sea with the land-wind, endeavouring to keep in the latitude of 
Fort St. David ; and in the morning they shortened sail, in expec- 
tation every minute of seeing the enemy again to the south ; but 
before the evening they fell to leeward of Pondicheny, when Mr. 
Griffin, finding his expectiitions deceived, made sail to Madrass, where 
he arrived the next evening, and found no French ships in the road. 

The Frendh squadron., was-, commanded by Mr. Bouvet, governor 
of the isle of Botirhon, an able and experienced iioariner. He had 
been apprized, at the French settlement of Karical, of the superior 
force of the English : Ms operations, when in sight of Fort St David, 
were designed to make the English believe that he intended to en-^ 
gage them the next morning : but as soon as the mght set in he 
changed his course, and crouding all the sail his ships could carry, 
away to Madrass, where he arrived the next morning the lltii 
of JuTO, and immediately landed 400 soldiers, with 200,000 pounds 
in silver, ivIiWi:lad hew from F3 mu» to the island of Mauiilpiis 
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for the semce of PoHcHcherry^ Having thus effected the design of 1748 
his voyage, he pnt out to sea on his retnm to Mauritius'" before the 
English squadron appeared in sight of Madrass. 

Mr. Dupleis: perceiving that the English squadron had sailed to 
Madrass, from -whence they could not return to Fort St. Bavid in 
some days, determined to avail himself of their absence, and make 
another attack upon Cuddalore. Eight hundred Europeans, with 
1,000 Sepoys, marched from Pondicherry, and making a circuit in- 
land, arrived on the 17th of June in the morning within three miles 
of Cuddalore, at the hills of Bandapolam. Here they halted during 
the day, and intended at night to attack Cuddalore by surprize. 

Major Lawrence receiving intelligence of this design, I ordered the 
garrison to march and the cannon to be removed to Fort St. David, 
intending by this operation to make the French believe that he did 
not think the place tenable. As soon as night came on, the garrison, 
augmented to the number of 400 Europeans, together with the 
cannon, were sent back to Cuddalore, with the precautions necessary 
to prevent the enemy from receiving intelligence of their return. 

The stratagem succeeded. 

At midnight the French advanced with scaling ladders, which 
they no sooner began to apply to the walls than they received the fire 
of all the musketry from the ramparts, together with that of four 
or five pieces of cannon loaded with grape-shot. This unexpected 
resistance struck the whole body, officers as well as soldiers, -with a 
panic. Most of the men flung away their arms without firing a 
shot : but the precipitation of their flight prevented the English fire 
from doing much execution amongst them : nor did their fears quit 
them when arrived at the place of their encampment ; for expect- 
ing to be followed, they marched on without halting until they came 
to the bounds of Pondicherry. 

^ It was now some time that Mr. Dupleix had, with great activity, 
been employed in making dispositions to resist an armament bound 
to the East Indies under the command of admiral Boscawen, of 
whose destination the French at Pondicherry, as well as the English 
at Fort St. David, had received intelligence. This armament con- 
sisted of one ship of 74 guns, one of 64, two of 60, two of 50, one 
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1748 of 20, a sloop of 14 guns, a bomb ketcb ■with her tender, and an 
' bospital-sMp. These belonged to the na-vy of England; and 11 of 
the East India company’s ships were like'wise employed to transport 
the military stores, and the regular troops, which amounted to 1,400 
men. This fleet left England in November, and the greatest part 
arrived at the Cape of Good Hope the latter end of March, but five 
ships not until the loth of April. They were joined at the Cape 
by six ships belonging to the Dutch East India company, on board 
of which were 400 soldiers. The troops having been landed to re- 
fresh, were all reimbarked before the 26th of April, when it was 
intended to sail; but contrary winds and weather detained the fleet 
until the 8th of May, when they left the Cape, bound to the island 
of Mauritius, which Mr. Boscawen was ordered to attack in his way 
to the coast of Coromandel. 

The Portuguese in their first navigations to India, discovered three 
islands, lying to the eastward of Madagascar, between the 19th and 
20th degree of latitude. The most western of these, firom the name 
of the person who discovered it, they called Mascarenhas ; but the 
French, when they took possession of it in 1675, gave it the name of 
Bourbon, which now prevails. The eastern Island the Portuguese 
called Diego Reys ; which name it retains to this day ; and that be- 
tween Bourbon and Diego Reys they called Gerne, probably from a 
supposition tljat it was the Oeme of the ancients. The Dutch, when 
they made this a station of refreshment for their sliips coming from 
India, called it Mauritius : the French, when they took possession of 
it in the beginning of the present century, nuined it the Isle of France ; 
but this appellation has prevailed only amongst themselves, the other 
Europeans still calling it Mauritius. 

The Portuguese found on these islands neither Tnen nor any four- 
footed animals, excepting land-tortoises, but great flocks of paroquets, 
doves, and sea-fowls ; and the sea abounds with fish of various kinds, 
and witli great numbers of turtle. 

vj.The island of Bourbon is 60 miles in length from north to south, 
and 45 in breadth from east to west. It has no port ; and the only 
part where boats can land is in the road of St. Paul to the north-west. 
It has the whole beirg either bills of easy ascent, or steep 
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mountains sepai’ated by narrow valliea Thme inomtaans continue 
rising one above another from tliesea coast to the middle of the island • ' 
so that in whatever view it is seen at a distance, it appears one convex 
surface rising out of the sea. The French took possession of it in the 
year 1665, and finding the soil rich, cultivated it with great assiduity ; 
it now produces wheat, and most of the garden vegetables of Europe, 
as well as those of India, with many fruits peculiar to both climates ; 
the mango, China orange, and peach, ginw in great plenty, and in 
great perfection. But the principal object of their agriculture, and 
what has rendered the island of importance in their commerce, is the 
cultivation of the coffee-tree, of which they brought the plants from 
Beit-ul Fakih in Arabia ; and these have thriven so well, that the 
island now produces 2,000 tons of coffee every year. The cultivation 
of this tree, as well as most other services of toil, are performed by 
Caffre slaves brought from Africa and Madagascar. The French 
have a breed of horses, which, though small, are esteemed for their 
hardiness; and they have reared beeves, goats, sheep, and hogs, in 
sufficient quantities to supply the wants of the inhabitants, although 
not in such plenty as to furnish provision for their shipping ; hut this 
neglect seems to have arisen from the facility and cheapness where- 
with these and other provisions may he procured from the western side 
of Madagascar, where they have settlements. Several families from 
France established themselves here soon after the French took posses- 
sion of it, and from them are descended the present inhabitants, who 
are now multiplied to the number of 4,000, of which 1,000 'are men 
capable of bearing arms : these have not degenerated from their an- 
cestors, hut on the contrary are a race so remarkable for stature and 
proportion, as well as for health and strength, that they equal, if not 
exceed in these qualities, the most athletic of the European nations. 
They are the only colony of Europeans established within the tropics 
which have preserved these advantages. 


1748 


The inconveniencies arising from the want of a port at Bourbon, 
induced the French to take possession of Mauritius. This island ex- 
tends about 45 miles in length from north to south, and about 30 
from \vest to east. In the north-eastern quarter is a plain extend- 
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1748 ing about ten miles from east to -west, and in some places five miles 
in-land from the northern coast. All the rest of the island is full of 
high and steep mountains, laying so near to one another that the in- 
tervals between them, instead of vallies, foim only beds of torrents ; 
and these are choaked with vast fragments of stone torn from the 
rock above. The summits of these mountains are covered with 
forests of ebony and other large trees, and the ground under the 
shade of the trees produces herbage, shrubs, and plante of various 
' sorts, from the common grass to the strongest thorn, in such pro- 
fusion that they form a thicket so closely intei‘Woven, that a step 
cannot be made, but with the hatchet in hand. Many plantations 
have been raised with success on these mountains, and some improve- 
ments made on the plain to the noith-east ; hut the productions, altho’ 
mostly of the same kind, are in less quantity, and in less perfection 
than at Bourbon : it produce no coffee ; but, by the industry of M. 
De la Bourdonnais, sugar, indigo, and cotton, which are not at Bour- 
bon, were cultivated here with success ; and although these plan- 
tations have been much neglected since his departure, they may at 
any time he recovered. They are at this time endeavouring to culti- 
vate the genuine cinnamon, from plants procured at Ceylon ; but 
these, if they do not perish, will in all probability, from the difference 
of soil and climate, greatly degenerate. Iron mines have been dis- 
covered in the mountains, near the plain to the north-east ; and, the 
mountains supplying great quantities of fuel, forges have lieen erected; 
hut the iron produced is brittle, and is made into ainnon-balls and 
shells for mortars. Beeves, sheep, and goats, are preserved with 
great difficulty : the beev^ generally die before they have been a 
year in the island, and are therefore frequently imported from Ma- 
dagascar and other parts. Common domestic fowls breed in great 
plenty ; which, with fish and turtle, furnish a great part of the food of 
the European inhabitants ; who have multiplied very little by raaixi- 
age, most of them being natives of France. Their Caffre slaves are 
subject to great mortalities from the small-pox and other epidemical 
distempers. 

Mauritius has two ports, one on the south-east coast, and the other 
im the north-west. The trade-wind from the south-east blows in these 

latitudes 
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latitudes aM tke year round, excepting for a few days at the summer 1748 
solstice, when it is interrupted by hard gales and hurricanes from the 
north. The facility with which this wind enables ships to enter the 
south-east port, induced the French, when they first took possession of 
the island, to give the preference to this harbour ; but on that 

the same wind often rendered the passage out so dijBScult that a ship was 
sometimes obliged to wait a fortnight before she could put to sea, they 
left it, and have ever since made use of the other harbour. This lies 
nearly in the middle of the north side of the island ; and its entrance is 
through a channel formed by two shoals, which advance about a mile 
into the sea. When a ship arrives opposite to this channel, the south- 
east wind hinders her from entering the port under sail ; and she must 
either warp in with cables, or be towed in by boats : the necessity of 
this operation, joined to the narrowness of the channel, which does 
not afford passage for two ships a-breast, is one of the greatest difficul- 
ties an enemy would meet with in attacking the harbour ; for although 
there are two forts, and as many batteries, which command the chan- 
nel, yet these miglit easily be reduced, if ships of force could approach 
them under sail. This port is capable of containing 100 sail, and is 
provided with all the necessaries for repamng and even for building 
of ships. The entrance of the south-east port is defended by batteries ; 
and an army landed here would meet with great difficulties in parsing 
over the mountains to the other parts of the island. There are se- 
veral places, between the north-east extremity and the north-port, 
where boats may land; but these accesses are defended by batteries, 
and the country behind them is a continued thicket : the rest of the 
coast is inaccessible; and the French, relying on the difficulties of 
approaching the shore, had made no fortifications in any part of the 
island to obstruct the progress of an enemy when landed. 

The greatest extent of Diego Keys is 27 miles : it is Ml of rocks, 
which harbour great numbers of land-tortoises of a very large size, 
which are esteemed excellent food ; here the French keep a detach- 
ment of men, who are employed in catching these animals for the 
inhabitants of Mauritius ; and this is the principal use they make 
of Diego Beys. 
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'l748v/:'The ,soiitli-east''tmde--wmd obliges till -ships' boRiid' -to, these '.islaads 
them from the ' east,- '' .The 'passage Diego- Keys, -to' 

Mauritius is performed iu two days, and from Mauritius to Bour- 
bon in one ; but it requires near a month to go iroin Bourbon either 
to Mauritius or Diego Reys ; from April to October the \"oyage from 
Mauritius to the coast of Coromandel is easily performed in a month. 
These islands being out of the track of common intelligence, a large 
armament, sent in detail from France, may rendezvous in the port of 
Mauritius, and from thence arrive in India before any intelligence 
is received there either of its strength or destination : lienee it is eri- 
dent, that, if we have any regard to our stdtlements in India, the re- 
duction of this place ought to be one of the first objeck of our at- 
tention in the beginning of a war with Fmiice. The possession of 
' , Mauritius- -would, probably be -followed 'by, "the voluntary submission ''of 
Bourbon, or would certaMy render it of no use to the French for the 

purposes of war. 

The fleet was thirty-five days in its passage from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Mauritius, and came in sight of the eastern coast on the 23d 
of June at day-break. Three of the Dutch ships were missing, having 
separated from the rest in bad weather. As soon as the ships came 
to the north-east point of the island, they proceeded along the north- 
ern coast in a line of battle a-head, the men of war leading, and 
the company’s ships following them ; and bMbre night they had ad- 
vanced within two Iea.gues of the port, and came to anchor in a 
kind of bay lying between the inouths of two smail rivers. They 
had hitherto discovered oidy two places along the shore whore the 
smoothness of the water seemed to indicate a possibility of making a 
descent, and each was defended by a fascine battery of six guns, which 
fired on the slnps as they paased : all the rast of the shore was defend- 
ed by rocks and breakers. 

The next morning the French began to fire upon tlie squadron 
from two other fiiscine batteries raised at the entrance of the two rivers 
between which it was at anchor, and the fii*e was returned from one 
of the 60 gun ships, but with very little execution on either side. 

Mr. Boscawen now ordered the sloop to reconnoitre the coast quite 
up to the port ; and she reported^ on her return, that she had been fired 

upon 
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upon by eight different batteries planted along, the siiore, as well as 1748 
from the forts at the entrance of the harbonr, where a large ship of 
two tiers lay at anchor, with her broadside across it ; and that there 
were twelve other ships at anchor within the harbour, four of which 
were of force, and equipped for service. As soon as it was dark the 
barges of the six line of battle ships were sent to sound, and on their 
return reported that a reef of rocks ran all along about 20 yards 
from the shore, which rendered it impossible for boats to land, except 
at the entrance of the rivers over against which the fleet was at 
anchor, or at the harbour itself : here they had discovered, that the 
channel leading into it was not more than 100 fathom wide, and 
that this entrance would be subject to the greatest difficulties by the 
opposition of the south-east wind. Upon receiving this intelligence, 
the admiral called a council of war, composed of the principal land 
and sea officers, and it was resolved, that, as they were ignorant of 
the strength of the enemy, three armed boats should be sent to en- 
deavour to land in the night, and take by surprize a man from the 
shore, ft'om whom intelligence might probably be obtained : this was 
attempted, but in vain. The next morning, the 25th of June, the 
conncil of war assembled again, and were of opinion, that although 
their force was sufficient to reduce the island, yet the attack, and the 
maintenance of it when taken, would not only retard, but might proba- 
bly disable the armament from undertaking the siege of Pondicherry, 
which Mr* Boscawen was instructed to consider as the principal ob- 
ject of Ms destination: it was therefore resolved to proceed to the 
coast of Coromandel without delay, that the squadron might anive 
there in time to act before the change of the monsoon in October. 

The island wonld certainly have been reduced, if the conquest of 
it had been the principal object of the aiunament ; for the whole of 
the French force consisted only of 500 regular troops, 200 European 
inhabitants disciplined as militia, 1,500 Caffre slaves on whose service 
and attachment the French had little reliance, and 1,000 sailors be- 
longing to the ships. If the wind, as it generally does, blew al- 
waj^s against the entrance of the northern harbour, it would indeed 
be impracticable to reduce it with ships working against a contrary 
wind in a narrow channel, and exposed without I'esistanee to the 
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The sontli-east'T.nMie-wind . obliges all ships bound to these islands,', 
'■'to approach' them from the:"eaBt The passage from Diego Ee3^s: tO' 
..Mauritius., is' performed in two, days, and from Mauritius to Bour- 
bon in one ; hut it requires near a month to go from Bourbon either 
to Maiiri tins or Diego Eeys : from April to October the voyage from 
Maiiritius to the coast of CoromaiKlel is easily performed in a month. 
These islands being out of the track of common intelligence, a large 
amarnent, sent in detail from France, may rendezvous in the port of 
Mauritius, and from thence ■ arrive in India before any intelligence 
is received there either of its strength or destination : hence it is evi- 
dent, that, if we have any regard to our settlements in India, the re- 
duction of this place ought to be one of the tirst olyects of our at- 
tention in the beginning of a war with France. Thv possession of 
Mauritius would probably be followed by the voluntary Hubmissioii' of. 
Bourbon, or would certainly -render it of no use to the Frencli for the , 
purposes of wax. 

The fleet wa^ thirty-five' days in its passage from the Cape of Good 
Hope to Mauritius, and came in sight of the eastern coast on the i^8d 
of June at day-break. Three of the Dutch ships were missing, having 
separated from the rest -.in ."bad.: weather., .■,. As 'S 0 o.a. as^ the ships came" ' 
to the north-east point of the island, they proceeded along the north- 
ern coa^fc in a line of battle a-head,, the men of war leading, and 
the company’s 'ships.,,.'foliowing..: them,;, and before night they had ad- 
vanced within two leagues of the port, and came to anchor in a 
kind of bay lying between the moutlis of two small rivers. They 
had hitherto discovered only two places along the shore whore the 
smoothne^ of the water seemed to imlieaie a possibility of making a 
decent, w.d waa defend^ by a fascine battery of six gums, which 
fired on the ships as they passed : all the rest of the shore w^m defend- 
ed by rocks and breakers. 

The next morning the French began to fire upon tlie squadron 
from two other fascine batteries raised at the entrance of the two rivers 
between which it was at anchor, and the fire was retmned from one 
of €h© 50. gun sMps, but with very little execution on either side. 

Str. Bosoawen now ordered the sloop to reconnoitre the coast quite 
up to to m hor return^ that she had been feed 
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upon bj' e%bt ■different'batteries .planted. aloBg^^the .shorCi its \Yell ns 174 H 
'^from the' forts, at the entrance' of ■ the harbour,, where a large ship of 
two tiers, lay at anchor, with her .broadside across it ; and that t!u*re 
were twelve, other 'ships at anchor within the harbonr, four of wliich 
were of force., and equipped, for service. .. As soon as it was dark the 
barges of the six line of battle sliips were sent to sound, and on their 
retnm reported that a reef of rocks ran all along about 20 yards 
from the shore, which rendered it iinpossible for boats to land, 
at the entrance of the rivers overa^nst which tlie fleet was at 
anchor, or at the harbour itself : here they had discovered, that tli*,* 
channel leading into it was not more than 100 fathom witle. amt 
that .this entrance wonld be subject to the greatest' difficulties by the 
opposition of the south-east 'wind. Upon receiving this intelligence, 
the admiral called a council of war, composed of tlie principal land 
and sea officers, and it was resolved, that, as they \vo}v iguurant of 
the strength of the enemy, three armed boats should bo sent 1 0 en- 
deavour to land in the niglit, and take by surprize a man fricu tlie 
shore, from whom iiiteliigence might probably be obtaineii : this was 
attempted, but in vain. The next morning, the 23t!i of June, the 
council of war assembled again, and were of opinion, tbat although 
their force was sufficient to reduce the island, yet tlie attack, and the 
maintenance of it when taken, would not only retard, but might prol^a- 
bly disable the armament from undertaking the siege of Pondicherry, 
which Mr. Boscawen was instructed to ■eons.ider as... the principal ob- 
ject of his destination: it was therefore resolved to pnxHicd to the 
coast of Coromandel without delay, that the squadron might urrivo 
there in time to act before the change of the monstion in th'lffbm*. 

The island would certainly have been reduced, if the conquest of 
it had been the principal object of the ariuaiiient ; for the wlu>le ot* 
the French force consisted only of 500 i^egular troops, 200 European 
inhabitants disciplined as militia, 1,500 Caffre slaves on whose service 
and attachment the French had little reliance, and 3,000 ssrilors be- 
longing to the ships. If the wind, as it generally does, blew al- 
ways against the entrance of the northern harbour, it would indeed 
be impracticable to reduce it with ships working against a eontrury 
wind in a narrow channel, and exposed without resistnnee the 
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1748 lirti of tlie eiieiiiy's' ships. and batteries. But it Iims been tiiseoveLed 
that tile south-east mud generally Mows with least strength about 
sun-rise : and it alsodmppens, on ftnir or five days at intervals in the 
ciLirse uf a niontli, that eaily m the • morning this v'ind eeases in the 
northern part of theisland'for an hour ■■ or two, when."a bree.ze .rises, 
ailhongh faintly, ,from the. no.rtli-'west : ' during which a, ship sta-' 
tioned at the entrance of the channel, to avail hereelf of this breeze, 
may enter the .harbour ami- ply her cannon under sail 
The fleet .left .the, island the . 27th of June, when the Du tM:i ships,, 
now joined by one of their comrades which had piarted company 
during the pas^sage., quitted the English, and sailed away for Batavi.'a',; 
and -Mr. Boscawen steered for the coast of Coromandel, by the 
nearest, passiige, betweeli -.the' islands and shoals tliat lie to the noiili 
of .Mauritius ; he arrived ."on the 29th of July at Fort Si "David,,' 
where he ' found the squadron , under Admiral Griffin, who resigned, 
the mminand :to Mm, and a few days after proceeded with a "sixty-'' 
gun sMp and two frigates to Trinconomaly, from whence in the 
month of January he set sail with them to England. 

The junction of the two squadrons formed the greatest marine force 
belonging to any one European nation that had ever been seen to- 
gether in the East Indies ; for it consisted of more than SO ships, noae 
of which were of less than 500 tons burden, and IS of them men of 
war of the line. Every person attached to the English cause, who be- 
held this formidable force, was elated with joy, from expectation of 
its success ; and no one doubted that the loss of Madrass would be re- 
venged by the capture of Pondicheriy. Preparations had been made 
at Fort St David to enable Mr, Boscawen to proceed to action, 'Witl.--,, 
out delay ; and on the 8th of August the amy began to marcli. 

Twelve independent companies of 100 men each, 800 nmriBes' - be-'', 
longing to the ships, with 80 artillery-men, composed the reguliu 
troops in the king’s service : the company’s troops consisted of a bat- 
talion of 750 men, of which 300 were Topasses, together with 70 
artillery-men : the Dutch at Kegapatam sent a reinforcement of 120 
Europeans : and there were on board the ships, ready to be landed, 
1,000 seamen, who had been taught the manual exercise at sea : in 
all 3,720 Europeans, and 300 Topasses, to wliieh were joined about 
^ ^ 2,000 
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2,000.' Sep.ojB., paid by tlie com.pany, who- m yet were scarcely better 1748 
cliscipliaed, ; commoii Peon-s. The Nabob ',A.nVar-»odeaa, 'still 
clmngiBg sides, as he found the French or English affairs gaining the 
advantage, promised to send a body of 2,000 horse, but only 300 came, 
and they towards the end of the siege. The heavy cannon and the 
cumbrous stores were laden on board the ships, which proceeded before 
the army, and anchored two miles to the south of Pondicherry. 

The company’s agents at Fort St. David had gained very little in- 
telligence necessary to direct Mr. Boscawen in his operations ; for 
when the aimy approaching near the bounds of Pondicherry, came in 
sight of the fort of Ariancopang, there was no person who could give a 
description of the place : however, it was determined that it should be 
taken before the army proceeded any farther. An engineer of the 
company’s troops was ordered to reconnoitre it, but was afraid to go 
near enough to make certain observations : he however reported that 
the fort itself was of little strength, but that it was covered by an en- 
trenchment. A deserter likewise reported that it was garrisoned only 
by 100 Sepoys : on which Mr. Boscawen determined to storm the 
place. Accordingly a detachment of 700 men marched at day-break 
against the east side of the fort to attack what they supposed the en- 
trenchment, which on a nearer approach they discovered to be a heap 
of ruins ; they likewise perceived that the fort itself was a triangle 
regularly fortified with three cavaliers, a deep dry ditch full of pit- 
falls, cmd a covered way. These works were sufficient to protect 
the place from a sudden onset, even had it been only garrisoned as the 
deserter had reported ; instead of which it was defended by 100 Eu- 
ropeans and 300 Sepoys, under the command of Captain Law, an 
active officer. The iinglish troops were immediately assailed from 
the walls with musketry and grape-shot ; and although they had 
brought no scaling-ladders, the fear of shame kept them in reach of 
the enemy’s fire, until 150 were either killed or wounded. Major 
Goodere, the most experienced officer of the king’s troops, was 
mortally wounded in tliis attack. 

This blundering disaster greatly affected the spirits of the men. 
However, it was determined to persist in reducing Ariancopang, and 
the disciplined sailors, mth eight pieces of battering caiinon, were 

0 2 landed 
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, .,1748 landed, from the ships. ■ The Fre,iich, knowing the advantage of gain- 
■ " ' time at 'this season of 'the year, prudently' deheriniiied ''tO' defend' 

the fort as long as possihle. On the opposite side of the river which 
runs to the north, and close by the fort of Arianeoprmg, they erected 
a battery of heavy cannon to obstruct and enfilade the approaches to 
the fort. The English engineers erected a battery in the plain on 
the south side of the river, to oppose and silence that of the enemy; 
hut such was their neglect in reconnoitring, or their want of skill in 
their art, that when at day-break they opened tlie battery, most of 
the guns were found to be intereeptecl from the sight of the enemy's 
by' a thick '%vood. The a-rtillery officers now offered their service to, 
erect ' another, 'which they coinpleated with. sufficient skill' before, the 
,' next morniiig and for ■, greater security, threw up before, it' : an .en-. 
. ' trenchment, in which a , large detachment,., consisting of 'soldiers' . and 
. , sailors, was, posted.' ■ At day-break the battery began to play on' that 
of the enemy, and the fire was wntmued for some time on both sides, 
with little execution done on either. Besides the troops within the 
fort, a body of 60 European cavalry encamped without the walk 
This cavalry, supported by infantry, advanced to the entrenchment 
where the sailors were posted, who struck with consternation at their 
appearance, took flight, and communicated their panic to the regular 
* 4 troops. The French cavalry pursued them to the battery, by the fire 

of which they were, however, soon repulsed. Major Lawrence com- 
manded this day in the entrenchment, an<l rather than participate of 
the ignominy of taking flight witli the t!'ooj>s, remained there with 
two or thitee officers : he was disarmed, and obliged to 'surrender '.him- 
self prisoner to a iVencffi trooper, who knowing, it is probable, the 
value of Ms prize, itnm^dately hurried him away by the aide of Ms 
horse to Ariancopang. 

The same day a large quantity of gunpowder taking fire in the ene- 
my’s battery, blew it up, and near 100 men were either killed or dis- 
abled by the explosion. This disaster struck such a terror amount 
who remained in the fort, that some hours after they set fire to 
the eitobers with which they had undermined the fortifications, and 
blew np^the part of the walls and cavaliers, and then marched 

away with great pn^ilS&it'^PondicheiT^ as soon a« the Eng- 
4 * lish 
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lisli saw the explosion, they marched up and took possession of the 
ruins. Thus fortunately delivered, the army did# not immediately 
proceed to Pondicherry, but remained five days longer at Arianco- 
pang, employed in repairing the fort, in which it was determined to 
leave a garrison ; for it was apprehended, that during the siege a de- 
tachment of the enemy’s troops might again take possession of it, and 
from hence be enabled to intercept convoys, or harrass the army. 

The town of Pondicherry was situated about 70 yards from the 
sea-shore : its extent within the walls was a little more than a mile 
from north to south, and about 1,100 yards from east to we^st : it 
was fortified on the three sides to the land with a wall and rampart, 
flanked by eleven bastions ; and two half-bastions were at the north 
and south extremities nearest the sea : these works were surrounded 
by a ditch, and an imperfect glacis. The eastern side was defended 
by several low batteries, capable of mounting 100 pieces of cannon, 
which commanded the road ; and within the town was built a citar 
del, too small to make a long defence. The greatest part of the 
ground lying round the town was inclosed, at a distance of a mile 
from the walls, by a hedge of large aloes and other thorny plants pe- 
culiar to the country, intermixed with great numbers of coco-nut 
and palm-trees, which altogether formed a defence impenetrable to 
cavalry, and of very difficult passage to infantry : this inclosure began 
at the north, close by the sea-shore, and continued five miles and a 
half, describing a large segment of a semi-circle, until it joined the 
river of Ariancopang to the south, at about a mile and a half from 
the sea-shore, and in this part the course of the river served to corn- 
pleat the line of defence. There were five roads leading from the 
town into the adjacent country, and at each of the openings in the 
hedge was built a redoubt mounted with cannon. It is probable that 
the hedge, at the same time that it was intended to be a defence 
against sudden incursions, marked the limits of the territory conceded 
by the prince of the country to the French, when they first established 
themselves at Pondicherry ; and hence obtained the name of the 
Bound-hedge. 

On the 26th of August the army marched from Ariancopang, and 
took possession of the village of Oulgary, lying about two miles from 

the 
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1748 the south-west part of the to.w'n,. ' From hence a cletaehnieiit was sent 
the same day to 'attaekythe' 'north-west redoubt of the bound-hedge, 
wliicli the enemy abandoned- without resistance, notwithstanding it 
was capable of making --a. 'defence- that would have etjst the English 
■■ ■ many lives, had. they, been obliged to .storm : it. The garrisons in all 
' the oilier redoubts were soo.n aftei' withdra'wii. 

By the advice of' the engineers, 'it was determined to attack the town 
on the north-west 'side ; and, to hicilitate the coiimiiini cation between 
. the fleet .and the camp, the. ship's were stationed to the North of the 


town, 


., On the 30th of August at .night the army oponod ground, at the dis- 
tance of 1,500 yards. fkuiT the- walk : by this the engineers shewed 
tlieni3elve.s little skilled in 'their art, ; 'for i.t is thes general |)rimfeice, in 
sieges, tomm''ke the first parallel' witM.n. 800' yards of tl'ie covered ■ w.ay, ■ 
In the morning:' a:, detachment of' 150, men, from.''', the 'trench, , 
thrown up, were, ordered to -lodge .themselves, about 100 yards mum' 
the town, «ynd being supplied with working tools, soon cx>vered thein- 
selves from the fire of the enemy’s cannon. About noon 500 Euro- 
peans and 700 Sepoys sallied from the town under the command of 
Paradis, and attacked both trenches at the same time : they wei'e re- 
pulsed at both, and lost 100 men, and seven officers ; amongst the latter 
their commander Paradis. Ensign Clive distinguished himself with 
much gallantry in the defence of the advanced trend i ; ofwhidi we 
do not repeat the description published in our first edition of this work, 
b« 2 ^use we are informed, that 'tlnit description is very erroneouB. 

^jThe approaches were continued, but carriod on very slowly, from 

in. .such .operations.. , Two. batteries of three 

gums w«r#;»isad within b^200 yards of the town, to check any ’future 
sallies. When -the army first opened ground, the bomb-keteli was 
ordered to bombard the citadel night and day : but in a very few days 
the enemy began to bombard her, and got her distance so exactly, that 
one of their shells staved the boat astern, and anothei* threw the 
in upon her decks ; after which she kept out of the reach of 
mortars in the day-time, and only bombarded in the 
at times^ and attacked the detachments 

which .from the sldps to the camp ; 
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and, one' day'' a' detachment escorting' 'two 'pieces of .■■battering cannon' 
,waS' ''defeated, 'and the caniioii , taken. ..Som'e troops"'were sent imme- 
diately .to,,: /recover 'them';' hnt could not come- np- ..before the enemy 
had conveyed them imder . shelter . of the . ramparts. , ' ' 

After much hard labour the trenches were advanced within 800 
yards of the walls, when it was found impossible to carry them on any 
nearer ; for a large morass extended itself before this part of the town, 
and the French had preserved a hack water, with which they over- 
flowed not only the morass, but likewise all the ground lying between 
the trenches and the foot of the glacis. During the approaches, and the 
construction of the batteries on the edge of the morass, the enemy kept 
up a constant fire on the working parties, by which many were killed. 

Two batteries were finished and began to fire on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, one of eight, the other of four pieces of cannon, of 18 and 
24 pounders : a bomb-battery of five large mortars and fifteen royals, 
and another of fifteen cohorns were likewise erected. The French 
now opened several embrasures in the cmtain, and began likewise to 
fire from two or three batteries on the crest of the glacis, insomuch 
that the fire of the besieged was double that of the besiegers. Mr. 
Boscawen, willing to employ all the means of annoyance in his power, 
ordered the ships to hatter the town ; and before the next morning 
all the ships of two tiers had warped within the distance of 1,000 
yards of the walls, the shallowness of water not permitting them to 
approach nearer : the cannonading was incessant, and terrible in 
appearance, but of no real effect ; for the distance of the ships, and 
the motion of the sea, hindered the shot from striking successively 
the same object. The French at first withdrew a great number of 
their artillery-men from the land side, and employed them in firing 
against the ships from the batteries which commanded the road ; hut 
perceiving the little damage that the town sustained from the fire of 
the ships, they slackened their defence on that side, and renewed it 
to the land side with as much vigour as before. 

The cannonading from the ships continued until night, when Mr. 
Boscawen, finding that they had expended a vast quantity of ammu- 
nition to no purpose, ordered them to move in the night out of the 
reach of cannon-shot ; but the wind setting in from the sea prevented 

: them 
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1748 them from' executing' tMaintentioii : remaiiiing therefore in the same 
stetioiis, they began early in the morning to eaniionmle the town 
again, from whence they were fired upon with more vivacity than 
- the ■ day before ; but . at noon 'the vwind changing, the ships moved 
farther from the shore, and the firing ceased on both sides. Only 
two persons were killed on board the fleet, the ont^ a common sailor, 
the other captain Adams, commander of the Harwdeh, a 50 grin ship. 
The French gave out that the fire from the ships had, in the two 
days, done no other execution tlian that of killmg a poor old Ma- 
labar woman in the street. 





The fire from tiie batteries continued tliree days longer, chuiug 
which that from the town iBcreasetl, ami dismounted nine pie(*es of 
cannom Veiy little impression had been made on, the defences, 
sickness prevjiiied'in the, camp, the weather Mkewise 'had changed, and 
the rainy monsoon was begun, three weeks earlier than it usually sets 
in of war .was therefore, summoned on. the 30ih of Septem- 

ber, who, apprehensive that the mins, which at, or soon after, their 
first setting in generally overflow the whole country, might render the 
removal of the cannon and heavy stores impracticable, and fearii^ 
likewise that the ships might be driven off the coast by hard gales of 
wind, unanimously determined to raise the siege without delay. 

Five days were employed in shipping the cannon and heavy stores, 
destroying the batteries, and reimbarking the sailom ; and on the 6th 
of October the troops began to march to Fort St. David ; Imt halted 
at Ariancopang, and blew up the fort ; the rains hail already ren- 
dered the roads very difficult to be passed. On a review of the army, 
,that during the siege there had |>6rished in action and 
by sickness 757 soldiers, 4S artiUeiy-men, and 265 seamen ; in all 
1,065 Europeans : very few of the Sepoys were killed, for they liad 
been only employed to guard the skirts of the camp, and had always 


ran away on the approach of danger. The French garrison consist- 
ed of 1,800 Europeans, and 3,000 Sepoys, of which they lost 200 Eu- 
rop^ns, and about 50 Sepoys. 

.(pauses concurred to frustrate this attempt against Pondicher- 
of the armament on the coast, and the 
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necessity to faince the fort of Ariancopang, fot a p«iy of 200 men 
stationed near it would have always kept in awe the garrison^ which 
consisted only of 100 : now the reduction of this little fort; besides 
causing the loss of 150 men, together with two of the most ex- 
perienced officers, and thereby discouraging the rest, stopt the progress 
of the whole army eighteen days. When arrived before the town, 
Mr. Boscawen, unexperienced in military operations by land, relied, 
in. obedience to his instructions, on the opinion of the engineers, who 
made a great blunder in caiTying on the attaeks against that part of 
the town, to which an insuperable morass prevented them from ap- 
proaching nearer than 800 yards : and even had there been no morass, 
the situation of the camp to the w^tward would have been injudici- 
ously chosen, since it subjected the transporting of the cannon and 
heavy stores to a difficult passage of two or three miles, which employed 
the labour of numbers of sailors, and demanded frequent detachments 
of soldiers to escort and defend them from the sallies of the eneffiy ; 
and the soldiers and sailors thus employed were taken off from the 
operations of the siege, which required nothing less than the service 
of every European in the camp. The north-side was the part against 
which the attack ought to have been directed : for the ground in 
front of this side was sound, and would have permitted the approaches 
to have been carried on to the foot of the glacis, without meeting 
with any natural impediments ; and the camp extending behind the 
lines to the northward, would have effectually protected the cannon 
and stores, when landed, from the danger of sallies ; and at the same 
time have saved the labour and inconveniencies of transporting them 
from a long distance ; for they might have been landed at the camp 
itself. Very few examples of gallant service were exhibited during 
the siege. The engineers were utterly unqualified for the enterprize, 
but the artillery-men and officers knew their business, and always 
behaved with resolution ; and Mr. Boscawen himself on all occasions 
exerted the same activity and courage which distinguished his chat- 
racter as a naval officer ; but these qualities did not compensate his 
want of knowledge in the art of war on shore. This knowledge is 
not incompatible with skill in the marine service ; and it is much to 
be lamented, that both together have not of late years been culti- 

P vatedi 
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.-'mted by tlie ■same ' officer. ; for -there are '-veiy few: i»staiice.s,....of late 
yearn, of a siege carried oii': by the English mth foes- skill than- this of 
■;■■■ : Pondicheny. ' ■ . . ' 

' ■ ■■ The French saog, 'Te,. Beums, '■■as soon as , tlie siege • was: raised,, and 
gave as m.aiiy : demonstrations . of joy, as if they , had been relieved 
from the greatest calamities of war Mr. Diipleix sent letters to aH 
,, the' 'princes ' of :Coroman.del, and even to the Great Mogul himself, 
acquainting them, that he had repulsed the most formidable attack 
which had ever been made in India ; and he received from them the 
highest compliments on his own prowess, and on the military c 
■■ I'acter-.' -of ..Ms . nation. : This indeed was now .regarded., .'throughout' 
Indostan as greatly superior to that of the English. 


Eki>. of dm : F.insr Booe. 



npHE squadron, soon after the raising of the siege of Pondicherry, 
left the coast to avoid the stormy monsoon : five ships went 
to Achin, and the rest to Trinconomalee ; but Mr. Boscawen himself 
remained with the land-forces at Fort St. David. In November 
news arrived, that a cessation of arms between Great Britain and 
France had been proclaimed in the preceding April : but Mr. Bos- 
cawen was, notwithstanding, instructed to remain in India until he 
should receive intelligence that the general peace was concluded In 
the beginning of January 1749, the squadron returned to Fort St. 
David, and about the same time Mr. Bouvet, with the same squadron 
which had eluded Mr. Grifiin, came again from Mauritius to Madrass, 
where he landed a large sum of money, together with 200 soldiers. 


The sword was sheathed, and it depended on the agents of the two 
companies to re-assume in tranquillity their mercantile occupations: 
but the war had brought to Pondicherry and Fort St. David a number 
of troops greatly superior to any which either of the two nations had 
hitherto assembled in India ; and as if it were impossible that a mili- 
tary force, which feels itself capable of enterprises, should refrain 
from attempting them, the two settlements, no longer authorized to 
fight against each other, took the resolution of employing their arms 
in the contests of the princes of the country : the English with great 
indiscretion, the French with the utmost ambition. 


An unfortunate prince, who about seven years before had been 
dethroned at Tanjore, came to Fort St. David, and implored the 
assistance of the English to reinstate him, asserting with great con- 
fidence that he should no sooner appear in the kingdom, supported 
even by a moderate force, than his standard would he joined by num- 
bers, and his title acknowledged by thousands. The succession of the 
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1749 princes of Iiis family hsid been so complicated, that it was difficult to 
ascertain to whom the crown rightfully belonged. 

In the year 1680, the king of Tanjore, attecked and well-nigh 
overpowered by the king of Tritchinopoly, called the ilorattoes? to 
his assistance. The famous Sevagee, who at that time reigned over 
all the Morattoe nations, sent his brother with a strong ai-my, which 
soon left the king of Tanjore nothing to fear from his enemy, but 
every thing from these free hooters ; for they made out so large an 
account of expences, that all the riches in the kingdom would have 
been insufficient to discharge what they demanded : under pretence 
therefore of collecting tlu.s money, they took possession of the govern- 
ment, and shortly after the brother of Sevagee declared himself king 
of Tanjore. He reigned six years, and left three sons. The eldest, 
Sevagee, was succeeded by the next brother, Serbogee, and he by the 
tiiird, Tuccogee. Each of the three brothers left children ; and after 
three irre^jlar suooeamons which took pla® amongst fhese cousin^ 
^rnaans ia less than seven years, Saujohee, who now appeared at 
Fort St. David, was deposed, and his brother Pratop-sing, bom of one 
of the inferior wives of their fether Serbogee, was placed on the 
throne, by the general concurrence of the principal men in the king- 
dom, which hajd suffered much from the weak administration of Sau- 
johee. The English had certainly no right to interfere in cause. 
But the oflers he made of concessions to the com})any in the king- 
dom of Tanjore, the favom-able account given of him by the inter- 
preters who introtlucod him to the presidency, and the belief too 
ha^y entoftained of a false narration of his misfortune, induced the 
English thank they should acquire as much honour as advantage 
by tbeir efforts to reinstate him in the throne. It was stipulated that 
Saujohee should give the company the fort and temtory of Devi- 
Cotah, and pay all the expences of the wax, if it proved successful. 

The kingdom of Tanjore extends about 70 miles from ncatb to 
south, and about 60 from east to west. The river Coieroon bounds it 
,-4s©.ttie north; the sea-coast, running nearly north and sorith, to the 
"to south it is bounded partly by the sea-coast extending 
aiwte?fpijh-»wi^i;i^ypartty by the country of Mwawar : to the west 
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it is limited by the kingdom of Tritcliinopoiy and the country of Ton- 1749 
diinan : the capital, bearing the same name as the kingdom, Metli 
about SO miles east of Tritcliinopoly. 

Tim foiee appointed for the conquest of Tanjore consisted of 430 
Europeans, and 1,000 Sepoys, with four field pieces and four snmli 
mortars : the battering cannon and provision for the troops were sent 
in four ships, two of which were of the line. The army, accom- 
panied by Saujohee, left Fort St. David in the latter end of March, and 
on the IStli of April encamped on the bank of the river Val-aru, 
which disembogues itself at Portonovo. In the evening the northern 
monsoon changed, and the southern commenced with a hurricane, 
which lasted with such violence until four o’clock the next morning, 
that the tents of the English camp were blown into rags, many of 
the draught bullocks and horses were killed, and all the military 
stores were so much damaged, that the army was obliged to march 
to Portonovo in order to repair the detriments it had sustained. Here 
they were informed that the storm had committed much greater ra- 
vages at sea : two of the company’s ships were stranded between 
Cuddalore and Fort St. David : the Apollo hospital ship was lost, 
with ail her crew : the Pembroke, a 60 gun ship, which sailed on the 
expedition, was wrecked, and only six of the crew saved : and the 
Namur of 74 guns, in which Admiral Boscawen hoisted his and 
which was the finest ship of her size belongtog to the navy of liigland, 
perished, with 750 men. Fortunately most of tfie other ship ware 
either at Trinoonomalee, or in parts of the coast to which the ^atest 
violence of the hurricane did not extend 

The army having repaired its damages, left Portonovo, and march- 
ing by the gi-eat pagoda of Chilambaram, arrived at the bank of the 
northern arm of the Coleroon. Here Captain Cope, who commanded, 
encamped and intrenched, resolving to learn the state of affairs on 
the opposite shore before he proceeded any farther. The intelligence 
he received was very different from what he expected : no persons of 
any rank oflfeed to deda^e for Saujohee, and not a single squadron 
appeared ready to join him : on the contrary, a great number of troops 
belonging to the king of Tanjore were seen moving up and down 
■■ ■ ' . ■ . 'th©""'..' 
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1749 the’ opposite baiik, and seemed determined to dispnh; the passage of 
the river. Thus disappointed, and ignorant of the enemy’s strength 
as well as of the nature of the country, Captain Cope did not think 
his force sufficient to prosecute the enterju-ize, and waited until lie was 
reinforced from Fort Si David with 100 Europeans and 500 Sepoys : 
he then crcBsed the river, which, although a mile hroad, was fordable, 
and, contrary to his expectation, the army met with little resistance 
from the enemy whilst they were passing it ; bnt difficulties increased 
as they advanced : the road in which they attempted to march led 
through a thick wood, and the enemy from behind the bushes began 
to annoy them with arrows, and the fire of their matchlocks ; whilst 
large bodies of lioree and foot appejired in the circumjacent plains, 
moving in the rear and on the flanks. This being the first expedition 
in wMch the English troops were engaged against the forces of an 
Indian prince, the soldiers were struck with no small degree of fear, 
on comparing the superior numbers of the enemy with their own ; but 
the artUleiy-men preserved their resolution, and fired with so much 
spirit and aim, that they kept the enemy at a distance, and restored the 
courage of their own troops, who being ordered to march back, gained 
the hank of the river without confusion. Here the army drew up, 
the field-pieces securing the flanks, and the river the rear. A council 
of war was held to deliberate whether they should proceed, or wait 
for more favourable advices than those hitheiio received out of 


the Tanjoro country; hut whilst the council were sitting, a messen- 
ger arrived with positive orders from Mr. Boscawen to continue 
the march, and attack the Fort of Devi-Cotah at all events. In the 
seme of the soldiers had discovered a road leading along the 
oi the riv^ towards the sea-coast ; and the army began to 
march this way, although very little of it had been reconnoitred : it 
led through a much more open country than the other, and the liver 



defended the troops from being surrounded. This lucky discovery 
saved them from destruction; for it was afterwards found, that by 
persi^ang in the first road, they would, from the nature of the coun- 
been involved in inextricable difficulties, into which the 
l^ijoped to intiee them, by making no resistance at the 
W- y,. ’ ^ passage 
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passage of the river. They still continued to move within random 1749 
shot of the English ; their squadrons sometimes threatening to at- 
tack/ but always retiring as soon as the field-pieces began to fire: 

After a march of ten miles the troops halted, late in the evening, a 
mile to the eastward of Devi-Cotah : where they neither saw, nor 
received intelligence of the ships ; for not a man of the country 
ventured near the army ; and the lowness of the ground, together 
with the thick woods that covered it, prevented the ships from being 
discovered, although they were at anchor near the mouth of the river, 
within four miles of the camp. 

The army, relying on the ships, had brought no more provision 
than were necessary for the consumption of three days, and were de- 
terred, by the numbers of the enemy, from sending detachments to 
procure any ; at the same time they were without battering cannon. 

Under these inconveniencies there appeared no means of reducing 
the fort, excepting by a sudden assault, and tbe walls were too high 
to be easily escaiaded. Some proposed to advance the field-pieces in 
the night, and batter down the gates ; which indeed was the only 
practicable method of attack ; but being deemed too desperate, it was 
determined to endeavour to terrify the enemy by bombarding the 
place with cohorns. Shells were thrown until the "morning, when 
the fire ceased until the next night : and before the next morning ail 
the shells were expended, without having done any damage to the 
fort, or made any impression on the mindB of the garrison. ■ It was 
therefore resolved to retreat without delay. 

The army returned by the same road it came. During the first 
mile the country was covered with woods, from which the enemy 
galled the flank of the line, not only with musquetry, but also with 
some pieces of heavy artillery, which they had brought into the thickets ; 
and some platoons of Europeans were detached to dislodge them. 

The thickets extended to the bank of a rivulet which the troops 
had orossed in the march to Devi-Cotah, during the retreat of the 
tide : the rivulet was at that time fordable, and no qne had examin- 
ed it sufficiently to form an idea of the depth of the channel, which 
was BOW filled with water by the rising of the tide, and the stream 
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,174§;'mi"verj rapidly.' 'Tlie CoolieB,. who 'earried ''.the te' 'bulky ■'p^arts' of 
baggage, marclied 'before. ■■the. troops, and m soon as they came to 
the bank of the livulet, were fired up with great vivacity from the 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Tiiimrous, as are all the lower casts of Indians, they 

plunged into the stream, which was seven or eight feet deep, and 
pressing upon one another with outcries and confusion, lost by their 
fears the strength ' necessary to save themselves, and in less than a 
quarter of an . ho.iii' 400. of^the poor wretches were drowned. The 
troops, spectator’s of this disaster, halted, and fired to dislcxlge the 
enemy, until the tide had ■ ebbed sufficiently ; wdieri they }-msscd the 
rivulet without interroption, and continuing their retreat unmolested 
arrived at Ghilainbarum late at night, much fatigued with tlie skir- 
mishes they iiad .sustained, and' with a march of 15 miles : the next 
■„ .day they.returned to .f'ort'St. David.. , , , . . . 


The intelligence gained during . thk ex|.>effitio.n, coim^ every 
one tihai the emm of Sanjohee^ was destitute'of . abettora. amongst his 
comtiymeiL The presidency nevertheless deterained to continue 
the war ; but this resolution did not now proceed so much from the in- 



tention of restoring Saujohee, as from the desire of wiping out, by some 
success, the reproach of having retreated before the anns of an Indian 
prince, and from the views of making some acc|uiBitione to compensate 
the expences wMch had already been inciiiTcd The Fort of Devi- 
Cotah is situated in a populous country, in which manufactures of lin- 
nen proper for the company’s trade are fabricated ; and the neigh- 
bouring terxitory is the most fertile part of the coast of CoromandeL 
On this coast, from Masulipatam to Capo Comorin, there is no 
port capable of receiving a ship of 300 tons burden ; wliieh defect 
subjects the navigation of th^ parts to gimt risques at particular 
seasons. The mouth of the river Coleroon, nmr Devi-Coteh, is 
indeed generally obstructed by sands, but the channel within the 
}m is deep enough to receive ships of the largest burden ; and it was 
that the^bar itself might with some labour and expence be re- 
moved 1 if this sl^uld be effected, the greatet advantages would accrue 
to the Euinpea^ n»t^^^ which Aould obtain the exckirive possession 
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of this haxbonr. It was therefore determined to make the reduction 1749 
of Devi-Cotah the principal object of the new expedition, which it 
was thought would be amply compensated by gaining possession of 
this place, even if no farther advantages accrued from the war. 

The whole body of the company's troops, amounting with the artil- 
lery-men to 800 Europeans, together with 1,500 Sepoys, were or- 
dered on the *ex|)edition, under the command of major Lawrence. 

From the difficulties already experienced in approaching Devi-Coiah 
by land, it was determined that the army should now proceed by sea : 
the Europeans, with the artillery and baggage, were embarked on 
board six ships, three of the line and three belonging to the company, 
and the Sepoys accompanied the ships in large boats, used by the peo- 
ple of Coromandel to carry on their traffick alohg the coast. The ves- 
sels arrived at the same mouth of the Coleroon where the ships of the 
former, expedition liad aiichored/;. /and the' troops and stores passed iix 
boats up the arm of the river which led to Davi-Cotah, and were 
landed on the opposite shore, from which it was determined to batter 
the fort, because the ground on the other side was marshy and covered 
with woods, and the king of Tanjore’s army was encamped under the 
walls. 

The fort was about a mile in circumference, having six unequal 
sides ; and the walls were about 18 feet high, built with bricks, the 
masonry of which was in most parts broad enough to form a rampart, 
without any addition of earth : and were flanked at unequal distances 
by projecting towers, some of which were circular, and others square. 

The English fired across the river obliquely upon the eastern side of 
the fort from four 21 pounders, which in three days made a prac- 
ticable breach. The enemy did not return the fire, nor attempt to 
repair the breach, but employed themselves in carrying on an en- 
trenchment from the bank of the river across the side of the fo;t 
which the English attacked. 

The passage of the troops over the river was rendered dangerous, 
both by the rapidity of the stream, and by the numbers who had taken 
possession of the thickets which covered the opposite shore. John 
Moor, a caxqeeiiter belonging to one of the men of war,, offered his sor^ 
vice, and made a stage capable of receiving 400 men, which w^ 
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1749 ktinched at some distancfe below the battery, and towed rip to it against 
the stream. The raft eonld not be moved across the river nnless by a 
rope fixed on the opposite bank ; but the stations of the enemy rendered 
this a very hamrdons ente^^ : the same carpenter who had made 
the raft, offered to execnte this service likewise, and in the iniddle of a 
very dark night swam over the river, carrying the end of a rope with 
him, which he festened to the root of a large tree within a few yards of 
jone 0 the enemy’s advanced guards, by whom he was not discovered. 

The rope was sunk in the water, that the enemy might not perceive 
it ; and the next day, at two in the aftemoon, the first detachment of 
400 Europeans, with three field pieces, embarked upon the raft; at 
the same time the four pieces of battering cannon, with six field 
pieces, began to fire with great vivacity upon the opposite thickets, 
to deter the Tanjorines from approaching the bank near enough to 
discover the rope. They were so much surprfred at this new and un- 
exj^cted mann^^ of approadh, that, fortunately, none of them guessed 
the means by Which it Wa^ performed The walk and towers of the 
fort were maimed with multitudes, who, as well as those under cover 
of the thickets, fired irregularly, but without intermission, from their 
matchlocks; but the detachment, although much galled, refrained 
from returning the fire, lest the bustle of handling their arms should 
overset the raft, which in a quarter of an hour gained the shore. The 
troops advanced immediately to dislodge the Tanjorines posted in the 
thickets, who retreated as soon as they were fired upon, and took shel- 
ter either within the fort, or behind the projections of tlie towem 
The wft was miB.t back, and in the space of two houi^ made several 
pa^ligl®, during Which the enemy kept up a continml fire, both on 
the troops that were landed^ and on those on the mft, and killed SO 
Europeans and 60 Sepoys before the whole army had passed the river. 

Major Lawrence determined to storm the breach without delay 
The entrenchment which the Tanjorines intended to throw up be- 
fore it, was left unfinished ; for the Coolies quitted the work as soon as 
was advanced so far as to place them in the line of the shot batter- 
ing the walla The part which -was finished was nevertheless of some 

the ground over which the Engikh troops 
were obliged %-'ihe idteA:, arid likemse fianked the breach 

, itself 
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itself. About fifty yards in front of the mtreachment ran a deep 1749 
and miry nTulet, which extended quite across the Maud on which 
Devi-Cotah is situated. 

lieutenant Clive offered Ms service to major Lawrence to lead the 
attack ; and the major, who had remarked the rising military genius 
of tMs officer, very readily gave Mm the post of honour he requested. 

A platoon of 34! Europeans, with 700 Sepoys, were appointed for 
thm service, who were to be supported by the whole army as soon as 
the entrenchment should be CMried. !llie Europe^^ at 

the head of the Sepoys, crossed the rivulet with difficulty, and four of 
them were killed by the fire fi:‘om the fort before they gained the 
opposite bank. As soon as part of the Sepoys h passed likewise, 
lieutenaat Olive advanced briskly with the Europeans, intending to^ 
attack the entrenchment in flank at that end where the Coolies had 
discontinued the work. The Sepoys who had passed the rivulet, in- 
stead of following closely, as they were ordered, remained at the bank, 
waiting until they were joined by greater numbers. The enemy 
perceived this neglect, which left the rear of the Europeans exposed : 
a number of horse were concealed along the south side of the fort, 
between the projections of the towers ; the nearest of which was not 
more than forty yards firom that part of the entrenchment wMoh 
lieutenant Olive was preparing to attack. Just as his men were pre- 
senting their muskets to fire, a party of horse rushed sword in hand 
fix>m behind the tower, and by a rapid ^evolution, which manifested 
the excellence both of the horses and the riders, fell on the rear of 
the platoon with so much inpetuosity, that the men had no time to 
face about and defend themselves, and in an instant 26 of the platoon 
were cut to pieces. A horseman had Ms sword uplifted to strike 
at lieutenant Olive, who escaped the blow by stepping on one -side 
wMlst the horse passed Mm ; he then ran towards the ‘&poy8, whom 
he had good fortune to join, being one of lEcmr ^who were all that 
es®q>»(l tHs '.slaughter, "Rp te 

order, but they had, not the platoon. The 

Tanjorine horse, satisfied with their success, did not prosecute their 
advantage by attacking the Sepoys, hut returned to the stations 
jfrom whence they had made the onset. 
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1749 Major Lawenoe, on this disaster, determined to attack the trench 
— V— ^ with all the Europeans, who now crossed the rivnlet, and advanced in 
a compact body, with a platoon of grenadiers at their head. The 
enemy kept tip an irregular fire until the grenadiers came to the 
trench, and then they took flight along the southern side of the fort : 
The English troops immediately moved up to the breach, when the 
Tanjorine horse sallied again from behind the tower ; and were suffer- 
ed to approach within fourteen yards before the first platoon gave 
its fire, which was so well directed that it struck down fourteen horse- 
men ; this execution flung the rest into such confusion that they im- 
mediately fled back, and the troops mounting the breach, found it 
abandoned by the garrison, whom they discovered hurrying from all 
quarters of the fort to make their escape out of the opposite gate- 
way ; at the same time ail the Tanjorine horse quitted their stations 
near the fort, and retreated to the westward. 

t. U,: ' ■ ■ 

Some of the officers examining the different buildings of the fort, 
found in one of the chambers a Tanjorine lying on the ground despe- 
rately wounded, whom, incapable of moving without assistance, the 
garrison in their precipitate flight had neglected to carry off, altho’ he 
was an officer of rank, and an Indian of a very high cast. He was 
taken care of, but with a sullen obstinacy refused every kind of assist- 
ance, and would not submit to the necessary operations, until he found 
that the surgeon intended to use force. He was no sooner left alone 
than he stripped off the bandages, and attempted to put an end to liis 
life,; by teaiing open his wounds : some peraons wore therefore ap- 
pointed to watch him continually, and he was removed into a thatched 
3mt in a distant part of the fort, that his might not bo disturbed. 
Finding liiraself constantly watched, he behaved for tiuree days with 
so much composure, that they, to whose caxe he was entrusted, 
thought bo was reconciled to life, and relaxing their attention, left 
Mm in the night, as they imagined asleep ; but they were no sooner 
got to soma distance, than the Tanjorine crept to the comer of the 
a lamp was burning, and with it set fire to the thatch, 
wMifli, in that dry season of the year, caught the blaae so fiercely, that 
he was mffooated before it could be extiagaished. This Indian fell a 
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Hiartyx to Ms ideas of the impurity he had contracted hy suffering 1749 
Europeans to administer to his wants. 

The troops were employed for a few days in repairing the breach, 
and in other works necessary to put the fort in a good state of defence ; 
after which major Lawrence detached a party of 100 Europeans, 
with 300 Sepoys, to take possession of the pagoda of Atchaveram, 
lying five miles to the south-west of Devi-Cotah. All the pagodas 
on the Coast of Coromandel ai'e built oh the same general plan : a 
large area, which is commonly a square, is inclosed by a wall of 15 
or 20 feet high, and in the middle of the area are the temples, which, 
as if it was intended that they should be concealed from public view, 
are never raised above the height of the surrounding wall. In the 
middle of one or more of the sides of this wall is a gateway, over 
which is built a high tower, not designed as a defence to the pagoda, 
but as an historical monument of the gods to whom it is dedicated ; 
for the four faces of the tower are crouded with sculptures, represent- 
ing the attributes and adventures of these divinities. The pagoda 
of Atchaveram is a square of which each of the sides extends about 
300 yards : it was surrendered to the English detachment on the first 
summons by the Bramins, who mtreated^ enter the more 

sacred places : but the Tanjorine army no sooner heard that the 
English had got possession of it, than their horror of the pollutions 
to which their temple was exposed, inspired them with a resolution, 
which neither their attachment to their prince, nor their notions of 
military honour, would have produced. A party of 5,000 men march- 
ed from the camp, and as soon as it was night attacked the pagoda ; 
some with ladders attempting to mount the walls, whilst others en- 
deavoured to burn down the gate, by piling up against it large bun- 
dles of straw mixed with other combustible matters. The English, 
knowing they should all be put to the sword, if the Tanjorines retook 
the pkice, defended themselves vigorously : some were employed in 
oversetting the ladders, whilst others fired upon those who attempted 
to mount them. The guard who defended the gate opened the 
wicket, firing through it and pushing down the bundles of straw with 
their halberts ; the enemy still persisted to bring more straw, and con- 
tinued their attacks until break of day, when they retreated, having 

lost 
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1749 lost Hear 300 men : only .five -or. six of .the'defen.clei's 'Were ■, killed. 
The next day major Lawi'ence marched with the greatest part of the 
army to captain Cope’s assistance, and the Tanjorines made no farther 
attempts. 

By this time admiral Boscawen and the government of Fort St 
David had sufficient reason to believe, that any future undertaking 
against the kingdom of Tanjore would be attended witli great dif- 
ficulties. At the same time the king made proposals of accommo- 
dation. The English stipulated that the foi-t of Devi-Cotah, with as 
much land adjoining to it as would produce the annual income of 
9,000 pagodas, should be ceded to the Ejist India company for ever : 
that the king of Tanjore should reimburse the expences of the war ; 
and that he should allow Saujohee a ptjnsion of 4,000 rupees ; they 
obhging theins.elves to te answerable .for his peraon, as likewise tlM 
he should n^ver give any more disturbance to the kingdom. The 
king of Tanjore acceded without hesitation to these conditions ; but 
has compliaince did not proceed so much from Ms dread of the English 
arms, as from his sense of the danger with which bis kingdom was 
threatened, in consequence of events which happened a few days be? 
fore in the Carnatic, and which had struck the whole coast of Coro- 
mandel with consternation. 

Chiinda-saheb, made prisoner by^the Morattoes, when they took ihe 
city of Tritchinopoly in 1741, was esteemed by them a prize of so 
much importance, that they not only kept him under the strictest con- 
finement, but rejected all the offem he made for his nmsom, as niudi. 
inferior to wkit they imagined his wealth embled him to pay. The 
riAifrtr :|»iwe m Indosfryu never hesitates to plead poverty whenever 
money is to be .pM ; and Ghunda-saheb, either un^le or unwilling 
to satisfy their exorbitont demands, , remained in Ms wnfinement,, 
corresponding for six years with his Mends in different provinces^ and 
suggesting to them the means of inducing the Morattoes to set him 
at liberty for a moderate sum. 

, The chiefs who were related to the former succession of Nabobs, 
i^|5h':-wSed by the assassination of the young Seid Mahomed^ 

,thfir .-.averrion to the reign of An’war-odean Khm ; but they 
saw 'BO to#i3mlv^ in tte Carmiie endowed with suffi- 

cient 
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cient power and reputation, to attempt the recovery of the govern- 1749 
ment into their own family. There existed indeed at Vandiwash 
brother of Seid Mahomed/ born after the death of their father, the 
Nabob Subder-ally ; but the infancy of this prince rendered him un- 
fit to appear at the head of a confederacy : And altho’ Mortiz-aUy, 
the governor of Velore, was a near relation -to the former Nabobs, 
and possessed a large domain with great treasures, yet he wanted in- 
trepidity sufficient to head a dangerous enterprise, and the knowledge 
of his treacherous disposition destroyed all confidence in the engage- 
ments he might enter into. Of the rest, none had great reputation 
as generals, nor great power princes ; but, collected under a proper 
head, their strength might become formidable, 

Chunda-sabeb had made his way to the highest offices of the go- 
vernment by the services of his sword, and was esteemed the ablest 
soldier that had of late years appeared in the Carnatic. His con- 
tempt of the sordid means by which most of the Indian princes amass 
treasures, had gained him the affections of the whole province; and 
an excellent iinderstanding contributed to make his character uni- 
versally revered. The rest of the chiefs therefore concurred in 
regarding him as the fittest person to enter into competition with 
AnVar-odean Ehan for the Nabobship ; but this testimony of 
their deference for some time only served to rivet his fetters more 
strongly ; for the Morattoes increased their demands in proportion 
as they found the character of their prisoner rising in importance. 

The wife and son of Ohunda-saheb had remained at Pondicherry 
from the time that he was carried away by the Morattoes ; and the 
year after that event Mr. Dupleix arrived there, appointed governor- 
general of the French nation in India. He treated the family of 
Chunda-saheb, under his protection, with great respect ; and by a' 
frequent intercourse with the wife, very soon learnt the state of her 
husband's affiiirs, and the dispositions of his relations in the province. 

His sagacity distinguished, in these latent principles of future con- 
vulsions, a posdbility of aggrandizing his nation in India, where many 
causes concurred to prevent their establishments from becoming so 
eminently advantageous as lie was ambitious of rendering them. 

The English, establislied in Indostan many years before the French 
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1749 had made anj' settlemeBts ia; the eoBntry;Bacl. eollfi;mled/m^th^ 

tives a prepossession in their''favonr, by the punctuality of their deal- 
ings, the gooelness of the commod they importe<l, and, above all, 
by the great extent of their trade ; and this superiority |>erpetua]h^ iu, 
temipted .the' progress- of .the ■■"French coinnicree. At the same time 
the affairs of ail the Europeaii colonies were eoiitrouled by t!ie Mogul 
government almost as much as those of the nauives tlieinselvcs, who 
are subject to the most despotic sway ; for tlicdr trade was liable to the 
interruption of .every' great and petty officer through whose district or 
department it passed ; and in Bengal, where Mr. Diipleix had i*esided 
for a long time, there scarcely passed a year in “which the Nabob did 
not extort large sums of money from eacli of the European settle- 
ments garrisons were maintained, and. other military expences in- 
curred, wliieh greatly diminished the profits of tlie trade; but such 
•was the high opinion of the military strength of t!ie Indian govern- 
ments, that the European troops %vere never employed in opposition 
to, the will of the prince of the country. At the same time ail the 
manufactures of India proper for the markets of Europe had, from a 
long succession of importations of silver, risen so much in price, and 
diminished so much in the goodness of the fabrick, that they afforded 
much less profit than in foimer times. The concurrence of these dis- 
advantages convinced Mr. Dupleix that the trade of Indostan was no 
longer worth the attention of France, nor indeed of any other nation 
'in Europe. But discovering the unmilitary character of the natives, 
and the perpetual dissentions of their rulers, he was kd to imagine, 
that by joining some of these competitors he might gain by conquest 
iMm 'advantages Fhan any other European nation had hitherto de- 
rived from ^ commerce. Ha , theiefow deteniiined to prosecute this 
"plan, by giving assistance to Chumk-sahek 

These ideas probably dictated those impediments which he flung in 
the way of Mr. De la Bourdonnais^s operations, to prevent him from 
employing his troops, after the capture of Madrass, in other parts of In- 
4^-;. 'for at that time Mr, Dupleix held a constant correspondence with 
CSto^^-saheb in his imprisonment, and they were then concerting the 
^.acwmpliihiog their mutual interests. The measure necessary 
to be first was the release of Clmnda-saheb ; an4 
Mr. Dupleix guaranteeing the engagement, the Morattoes were at last 

satisfied 
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satisfied with 700,000 rupees, and consented to furnish him with 3,000 
of their own "'troopvS, ' ■ ■ 

With this force, and the spirit of an adventurer, he left Sattarah in 
the beginning of the year 1748, intending to make conquests wherever 
opportunity presented itself, until he should acquire, by contributioixS/ 
the treasures necessary to maintain an army sufficient to attack the 
province of Arcot. He arrived, during the siege of Pondicherry, 
on the western coniines of the Carnatic, and found tw’o Eajahs at war ; 
he sided with one of them, who, betrayed by some of Ms officers, 
was totally defeated in a general battle, in which it is said that 
Chunda-saheb himself was taken prisoner, but that he was immediately 
released on producing a declaration from the king of the Morattoes, 
which enjoined all princes whomsoever to respect his person, on pain 
of incurring the resentment of the whole Morattoe nation. The 
greatest part of Chunda-saheb's troops, were dispersed after this de- 
feat, and he was left with only SOO men, when he received an in- 
vitation from the Rajah of Glutterdourg, to come to his assistance, 
and take the command of his army against the Rajah of Bedi'our. 
The territories of these two princes lie near the eastern confines of 
the country of Canara, which extends along the coast of Malabar 
between the rivers Alega and Oangrecora. Disasters could not de- 
press the spirit of Giiunda-saheb ; he marched away, with the hand- 
ful of men he commanded, and arrived just as the two armies 
ready to engage. In this battle his courage and skill were m 
seconded by the troops of Ohitterdourg, that lie obtained a compleat 
victory : three thousand of the enemy’s horse, after the defeat, offered 
their service to him, whom lie took into his pay, and likewise 2,500 
of the troops of his ally : so that he was now at the head of 6,000 
men : but this force being still insufficient to attempt the conqu^t of 
the Garaatic, he found resources in the consequences of other events, 
which had lately happened at Delhi, and in the government of the 
souhahship of the southern provinces. 

The Great Mogul Mahomed Schah, who had suffered in 1739 the 
humiliation of laying Ms crown at the feet of Thamas Kouli Kan, by 
whom he was again reinstated in the monarchy of Indostan, continued 
to govern the empire with so trembling a hand, that the principal offi- 
cer’s of his court acted in their several departments without coutroul ; 
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1749 but the vizier Ejmmir-iibdien, who had held this office ever since 
the • accession of Mahomed, continued inviolably athiched to his sove^ 
reign. None of the subsequent events of the government of Delhi 
affect immediately the present object of our naiTative, until the year 
1748 ; when an army of Afghans from Candahar, invaded the north- 
ern provinces under the command of Ahmed the Ahdal/i, so called 
from his tribe. This man was treasurer to Nadir Sehah, when assas« 
§inated on the 8th of June 1747, in Persia ; on which event, he went 
off with all the treasure under his care, and in less thaii six months 
established himself in the sovereignty of all the provinces id* Indostan 
ceded to the Pemaris in 1739, and of as large a territor}^ on the other 
side of the moimtaiiiB. Ahmed Sehali, the eldest son of Maliomed, with 
the vmer, marched against the Abdalli ; various eneoiintia's ensued 
with various success,, and during' a .cannonade the vizier wius slain by a 
straggKng camon ball, whikt at prayers in Ms His death afflicted 
the emperor so violently, that after passing the night in lamentations, 
he expired the next day sitting on his throne, in a fit brought on by 
the agony of his grief The prince Ahmed, leaving the command of 
the army to Munnu the son of the deceased vizier, immediately re- 
turned from the army to Delhi, and was acknowledged emperor 
without opposition, in the month of April 1748. 

The death of Mahomed Schah was in a few months gue(*eeded by 
another of gi-esiter consequence to Indostan : it was that of Nizam-al- 
muluck, Soubah of the Deean, who, iiotwithstanding his whole life 
had passed in the utmost intrigues, anxieties, iiiid iniquities of oriental 
ambition, arrived to the uncommon age of 104 y«ra 

He left five sons ; the eldest, Ghazi-o*-dean, inheritot! all the ambition 
and wickedness of his fether, with a more enterpiizing and intrepid ^ 
spirit Nimm-al-muluck, when returning to the Damn, after the re- 
treat of Nadir Schah, had obliged the weak Mahomed to confer the 
offices of paymaster and captain-general of tlic army on this son ; in 
wMeh posts he continued at the court, employing Ms power, as Ms 
frdher before Mm, against the authority of his sovereign, and soon be- 
c!to^-the patron of all the turbulent or disaffected omrahs in the em- 
pirir- ; (to .the,, death of Ms &ther, he, obtained the succession to the 
soubah^p'.qf ilhe-Decan from tihe empwor Ahmed Scimh : but wa^ 
.too much en^ged in ottia? a&irs at Delhi .to proceed to this govern* 
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meiit. The second son Nazir-jing liad once fled from his father’s 1749" 
court, and appeared in arms against him. The fether took the field ; 
and when the two armies were near each other, confined himself to 
his tent so strictly, that by first making his own army believe he was 
reduced to the point of death by sickness, the report was likewise be- 
lieved in the camp of Nazfr-jing, and by Nazir-jing himself, to whom 
messengers were continually sent with pathetic invitations from his 
father, desiring to embrace him before he died. The stratagem was 
so well conducted, that Nazir-jing at last determined to pay the visit, 
and no sooner entered Nizam-al-muluck's tent, than he was arrested, 
and put into fetters, and accompanied his father under this restraint 
during several months, until Nizam-al-muluck being persuaded of 
his contrition, accepted of his submissions, and set him at liberty ; 
after which he was not guilty of any disobedience. The other three 
sons had not distinguished themselves either for good or evil, but had 
always remained constant attendants at their father’s court. 

The great men in Indostan bear great affection to their children 
during their infancy ; but as soon as these arrive at the age of eman- 
cipation, the perpetual intrigues of an Indian court render them^ 
from being a consolation to their parents, the objects of their mis- 
trust : for there are never wanting those who endeavour to engage 
them in parties, and even in plots : from hence it often happens, that 
a prince, in his latter days, lives without affection to his own sons, and 
gives every kind of paternal preference to his grandchildren ; and this 
recurs so frequently to observation, that one of the oriental poets has 
said, '' that the parents have, during the life of their sons such over- 
weening affection for their grandchildren, because they see in them 
the enemies of their enemies.” Amongst the grandsons of Nizam- 
al-muluck was one born of his favourite daughter. This young man, 
called Hidayet mohy-o-dean, he had always kept near his person, and 
cherished with great affection, insomuch that, immediately after his 
death, a report prevailed, that he had in hiswiU not only appointed 
this grandson to inherit the greatest part of his treasures, but had like- 
wise nominated Mm to succeed in the government of the southern 
provinces. It is very difficult to ascertain the authenticity of any of 
the written acts ascribed to the ]')rinces of Indostan, for using a seal as 
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1749 iMt sigaatiire, tlie impression is easily coiinterfcited ; and this, as 
' well as otliei' methods of forgery, are commonly ]>raetised without 
scruple, whenever it is thought expedient to have recourse to them : 
so that we cannot determine whether the report of the bequest made 
by Nkam-al-muluck to Ms grandson was well grounded, or without 
foundation : it is certain, that it was generally believed As a feu- 
datory to the Mogul enapire, Nimm-abmiiliick had no right to 
bequeath even his treasures, much less his sovereignty. 

Nazir-jing had for some time commanded his fathers army, and 
availed himself of tlie power derived from his offices to oppose the 
pretensions of his nephew Hidayet mohy-o-dean. He began by 
seizing Nizam-al-muluck’s treasures, and with them ])repared to keep 
possession of the sovereignty : he pretended, that his father had named 
his eldest soil Ghazi-o"-din Khan to be his heir ; and that Ghazi- 
o’~din Khan preferring the employment he held at the court of 
Delhi, had ceded to him the soubalisMp of the southern provinces : 
and that this sovereignty was <x>nfirmed to him from the throne. 

Amongst otlier instances of the contempt with which the majesty of 
the emperor lias been treated, the governors of provinces have of late 
years not only counterfeited without hesitation, letters, orders, and pa- 
tents, from the courf, but have even hired men to act the paaf of 
officers invested by the Great Mogul with the power of conferring with 
them on the affairs of their government. Tliese mock delegates are 
received with great pomp in the capibil : the vice-roy or Nabob hum- 
bles himself before the pretended representative, who delivers in jmblk 
md the* fictitious orders he has been instructed to en- 
force. ' Th^^ m^iiSttre® are practised to appease the minds of the peo- 
ple, who still retain so much reverence to the blood of Tamerlane, that 
a vice-roy always thinks it necessary to create an opinion amongst 
them that lie is a favourite with the emperor, even when he is in arms 
against his authority. Both Nazir-jing and Hidayet mohy-o-dean ex- 
hibited patents from the Mogul, and produced delegates from Delhi. 
Hidayet mohy-o-dean gave out that the emperor, on appointing him 
to succeed to hiB grandfather’s estates, had dignified him with the name 
of Murzafi^jing, or The Invincible ; by which he was afterwards dis- 
tinguished 
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tinguislied. Bmt the wealth of which Nazar-jing had taken possession 1749 
enahled Mm to keep his father's army in pay ; and this was so nn- 
inerous, that the forces which Mnrzafa-jing Lad collected were not 
sufficient to oppose him with any probability of snccess. This prince 
therefore kept the field in the countries west of Gol-condah, with an 
army of 25,000 men, waiting for some lucky event that might ena- 
ble Mm to attack his uncle with more advantage. 

Ohunda-saheb, soon after Ms success at CMtterdourg, heard of the 
situation of Murzafa-jing's affairs, and regarding him as a prince, who, 
like himself, from the similarity of their fortunes, was obliged to try 
the chance of bold and desperate enterprizes, he determined to join, 
and offer him the service of Ms sword : his military reputation caused 
him to be received with open arms, and the troops which he brought 
with him were taken into Murzafa-jing’s pay. Chunda-saheb highly 
acknowledged his right to the soubahship of the southern provinces, 
and soon gained his confidence by the zeal he expressed for his cause : 
he then explained Ms own pretensions to the government of the Car- 
natic, and easily prevailed on his new lord to confirm his titles by 
letters patent, appointing him to the Nabobship of Arcot ; but the 
obtaining of this favour was not the only proof of the great ascendance 
which he had acquired over the young prince’s mind. He repre- 
sented that the countries near Gol-condah were too much awed by the 
terror of Nazir-jing’s army to declare in Murzafarjing’^ favour, until 
he could collect a much greater force than that which accompanied 
him at present ; and that the same dread would be a perpetual ob- 
stacle to the augmentation of his army in the countries where he now 
kept the field ; but that Ms force was fully sufficient for the conquest 
of the Carnatic against his own rival AnVar-odean Khan ; that this 
conquest, by putting them in possession of the extensive territories 
which lie between Arcot and Cape Comorin, would furnish such 
resources both of men and money, as might enable him to return 
and attack Nazar-jing with equal force. Chuiida-saheb then offered 
himself as the companion and conductor of Murzafa-jing, until this 
hardy enterprize should be accomplished, or, if fortune frowned, until 
they should both perish in the attempt. The romantic cast of this 
project could not fail of making the strongest impression on the mind 
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of a, yoHBg prince imtnraily brave, and ambitious of acquiring a sove- . 
reignty. Mur^afa-jing now looked upon CJiiunda-salieb as Ms guar- 
dian angel, and agreed implicitly to follow all Ms views. 

Mr. Dnpleix very soon received intelligence of tliese resolutions, 
and was invited to take part in tbe project, with assurances of receiving 
considerable advantages for himself and the French East India com- 
pany, if it succeeded. Nothing could be more coiiformaMe to Ms 
views than such an opportunity of aggjnndmng at once hi>s own re- 
putation and the interests of Ms nation in India. As soon as he heard 
that Murzafa-jing's army approached the confines of the Carnatic? 
he ordered 400 Europeans and 2,000 Sepoys to inarch and join them. 
This body was commanded by Mr. d’Auteuil, and accompanied hy 
Kaja-saheb, the son of Chunda-saheb, who Mul resided at Pondicherry 
during the whole time of Ms MheFs imprisonment. 

AMwar-odean, the Nabob of Arcot, from Ms accession after the 
murder of Seid Mahomed, had governed the Carnatic without re- 
ceiving any disturbance from intestine commotions, and very little 
from foreign hostilities ; for aU the military operations of his reign 
had consisted in the reduction of certain Polygars, who, from terri- 
tories confining on the Carnatic, had made some predatory incursions 
into the province. But his attention had been constantly fixed on 
the person of Chunda-saheb : he kept emissaries at Sattarah, to ob- 
serve Mm during his confinement, which it is probable he protmcted 
by bribing the Moiattoes. As soon Jis Chunda-saheb was set at li- 
berty, the Nabob never doubted, how much soever he dissembled, 
that the time approached when he should be obliged to maintain his 
government b}^ his sword. He reformed Ms army, which, like those 
of most Indian princes in times of peace, was composed of an un- 
disciplined rabble ; and enlisted none but the best men and horses, of 
which he composed a well-appointed army, consisting of 12,000 ca- 
valry and 8,000 infantry, and with this force determined to defend 
the entrance of the Carnatic to extremity : but another measure 
equally necessary to his preservation he omitted ; for he neglected, 
probably from the parsimony of Ms disposition, to ask from the Eng- 
lish the assistance of a body of their troops; and the English, em- 
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ployed in supporting a much less important caus^, were equally blind 1749 
to their real interest, in neglecting to join the Nabob of their own 
accord, as soon as they found the French determined to support his 
'■rival.' I" 


Chunda-saheb and Murzafa-jing approached, levying contributions 
in the countries thro' which they passed, in virtue of the quality of 
Soubah, assumed by Murzafa-jing. In their progress they likewise 
augmented the number of their troops, which, when arrived at the 
borders of the Garnatic> amounted to 40,000 men. The troops sent 
from Pondicherry crossing the western mountains, at a distance from 
the Nabob's army, joined Murzafa-jing without opposition ; who 
immediately proceeded to attack the Nabob, and. found him encamped, 
with 20,000 men, under the fort of Amboor, lying 50 miles west of 
Arcot, and about 30 to the south of Damal-cherxy, where Doast-ally 
Khan was killed fighting against the Morattoes in 1740. This fort 
of Amboor is built on the summit of a mountain, between which and 
a large lake at some distance from it is one of the principal passes 
leading into the Carnatic. The Nabob had thrown up across the 
pass a strong entrenchment defended by cannon, which was served 
by about 60 vagabond Europeans : and he had likewise caused the 
ground in front of the entrenchment to be swamped with water from 
the lake, which, although it might bemire, was not sufficiently deep to 
prevent the passage of determined troops. 

Mr. d'Auteuil offered to Chunda-saheb to storm the entrenchment 
with the troops sent from Pondicherry, without the assistance of any 
part of Murzafa-jing's army ; and Chunda-saheb, glad of an opportuni- 
ty to shew that prince the great services which the European allies he 
had procured him were capable of performing, readily accepted the offer. 
The French soldiers were animated by exaggerated representations of 
the great treasures and other valuable plunder in the Nabob’s camp, and 
advanced with the Sepoys resolutely to the attack ; hut they were re- 
pulsed, chiefly by the Nabob's artillery, of which the first discharge 
was well pointed, and did execution : they rallied, and made a second 
attack, which lasted more than half an hour, and many of them had 
mounted the breast- work of the entrenchment ; but they were again 
beaten off aud obliged to retire ; and in this attack Mr. d'Auteuil was 
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1749 wounded. Stimulated by the expectations which were entertained of 
their prowess by Chundar-saheb and Murmfa-jing* who with the whole 
army under their coBimand had been spectators of the repulses they had 
sustained, and equally encouraged by the intrepidity of their own oflSi- 
cers, especially of Mn Bussy, they called out to be led on agjiin : at the 
same time the courage of the defenders had been staggered by the 
progress which the French troops had made in the preceding attack ; 
who in this found less resistance than they expected, and got over 
the breast“Work with little loss. The different bodies posted to de- 
fend the entrenclmient took flight as soon as they saw the French in 
possession of it : these formed, and advanced in order towards the 
enemy’s main body, where the Nabob b standard was displayed. He 
was here in person, mounted on an elephant, and surrounde{l, lUTOrd- 
ing to the Indian militery array, by the chosen cavalry of his anny, 
whom he was animating with great spirit to stand their ground, when 
numbers of the troops of Murmfa-jing, led by Chunda-saheb, having 
crossed the entrenchment, joi»^ the French battalion, and appeared 
advancing with them. In this instant the Nabob was informed that the 
standard of Maphuze Khan, his eldest son, who commanded a wing 
of the main body, had disappeared, and that Maphuze Khan himself 
was slain by a cannon shot. In the first agitations caused by this dis- 
aster, he perceived the elephant of Chiinda^saheb, and knew the ensigns 
of his rival: more than one passion Wiis now excited ; ami the Nabob, 
furious by the sight of the author of this calamit^>us day, <mlercd the 
conductor of his elephant, with the promise of a great reward, to push 
durectly against the elephant of Ghunda-.saheb. A paii of the French, 
battalion mm in the way : they fired ; a shot from the inusquet of a 
Caffre went through the Nabob’s heart, and he fell from his elejihant 
dead on the plain. As it generally happem in the battles of Indostan on 
the death of the commander in chief, all those troops who had Ifither- 
to appeared determined to stand by the Nabob’s standard, fled as soon 
as he fell, and the rout became general. Murzafa-jing’s troops pur- 
ity the fugitives, took many, and killed more. Amongst the slain were 
three m? four principal officers ; and amongst those who surrendered 
vMM' Khm ihe Nabob’s eldest son : his son Mahomed-ally 

was lifcewito battle^;. ''but Maaself by fli^t Twelve 
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of tlie French battalion were killed, and 63 wounded ; and about 300 1749 
of their Sepoys were either killed or wounded: of Murzafa»jing’s 
army very few were lost. This decisive battle was fought on the 23d 
of July : the victorious army found the tents of the defeated stand- 
ing, and great quantities of baggage in the camp, which they plun- 
dered : the booty was valuable ; sixty elephants, and a great number 
of horses, were taken ; which, with the artillery, arms, and military 
stores, Chunda-saheb and Murzafa-jing reserved to themselves, and 
permitted their soldiery to take the rest of the spoil : the French bat- 
talion had their reward in money. The next day the army set out 
for Arcot, the capital, and took possession of the city, and its fort, with- 
out meeting any opposition. 

Murzafa-jing here assumed all the state and ceremonial of a Soubah ; 
and, as the first mark of his authority, issued letters patent, appoint- 
ing his friend Ghunda-saheb Nabob of the Carnatic, and of all the 
other dominions which had been under the jurisdiction of AnVar- 
odean Khan. This sudden revolution naturally struck with conster- 
nation all the chiefs and princes of the coast of Coromandel, who 
wished ill to the cause of Chunda-saheb. Foremost of these was the 
king of Tanjore, whose ancestor, at the time that the Moors con- 
quered the Oaamatic, submitted on condition of governing his country 
by its ancient customs ; and for the enjoyment of this privilege agreed 
to pay an annual tribute, as well as to/urnish a contingency of troops 
whenever the government of the Carnatic should be at war in sup- 
port of the interest of the great Mogul. When Chunda-saheb, in 
1736, was confirmed in the government of Tritchinopoly, he sum- 
moned the king of Tanjore to account for arrears of tribute, and 
pretended that he liad in other respects offended against the sove- 
reignty of the emperor. A war ensued, in which Chunda-saheb be- 
sieged the capital of Tanjore, but without success. The dread enter- 
tained of his ambition by the princes of the southern parts of the 
peninsula, together with their detestation of the violations committed 
by Ms troops in their temples, induced these princes, and above all the 
king of Tanjore, to solicit tlio Morattoes to invade the Carnatic, at 
the same time that Nizam-al-muluck, from other motives, was in- 
stigating that people to attack it. The disasters brought on the reign- 
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1749 ing fMmly at Arcot, aad the detriment whieli Clmada-salieli liimself 
snfFered. .by the incursioii of the Morattoes, were siicli a« left no 
. \liopeS'' of I'ecomdllation An those who, had contributed to bring about 
that revolution. The neWvS of the battle of Amboor reached Tan- 
jore whilst the Eiiglish troops under the command of Major Lawrence 
were in the country and struck the king with so inueli terror, that, to 
gain their friendship, or even to make them cease hostilities at this 
critical conjuncture, he would, if insisted on, have agreed to much 
harder terms tliaii those which the English ijiiiiosed. After the ra- 
tification of the treaty by which Devi-Cotah wtiH cedetl, Major Law- 
rence, leaving a gamson in that fort, rehtrned with the rest of the 
troops to Fort Bt. David, where news Imd been lately received that a 
peace was concluded in Europe between Great Britain and France. 

The revolution at Arcot did not fail to create much solicitude in the 
.. English at Fort St. David • and the part which Mr. Dupleix laid taken" 
in it sufficiently explained his ambitious views : but imfbrtuiiately their 
own proceedings at this very time against the king of Tanjore de- 
stroyed the propriety of any protests against Dupleix*s conduct ; for 
they could accuse him of nothing, which they had not done themselves. 
Avoiding therefore any discussions on the battle of Amboor, they con- 
fined themselves for the present to demand the restoration of Madrass, 
which the French, by an article in the pe^me of Aix la Clmpelle, 
were obliged to deliver up. Mr. Boscawen, with a part of the squa- 
dron, sailed thither to take pos>session of the town : it was evacuated 
in the middle of August ; and the English receivctl it ixi a condition 
very different from that in which they had left it. The building 
within the White Town had suffered no alteration ; but the bastioM 
and batteries of this quarter had been enlarged and improved. The 
French had utterly demolished that part of the Bhick Town which 
lay within 300 yards from the White : in which apace had stood the 
buildings belonging to the most opulent Armenian and Indian mer- 
chants : with the ruins they had foinied an excellent glacis, which 
covered the north side of the White Town; and they had likewise 
up another to th^ south side. The defences, nevertheless, re- 
nmined still much inferior to those of Fort St. David, where the 
fortifiiOatioijai had been m much improved, that the East India com- 
pany 
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pany Imd ordered the presidency of their settlements on the coast 1749 
of Coromandel to be continued here. Wyw 

Mr. Boscawen, dining Ms stay at Madrass, discovered that the In- 
dian Eoman Catholics residing at St. Thom4 who composed the 
greatest part of the inhabitants of this place, were, by the influence 
of their priests, attached to the French, as brethren of the same per- 
suasion. By the constant intercourse arising from the vicinity, the 
priests of Si ThomtS were enabled to get intelligence of the tran- 
sactions of the English at Madrass, and never failed to communicate 
them to Mr. Dupleix, who gave out that Murzafa-jing had made 
over the property of Si Thomd, to the French company. Mr. Bosca- 
wen, to remove the present inconveniencies, and to prevent the greater 
detriments which would arise by the establishment of a French gar- 
rison in the town, took possession of it for the English company. The 
town had for many years belonged to the Nabobs of Arcot ; and 
after the death of Aif war-odean Khan seemed to belong to nobody, 
for there were no officers either civil or military acting with authority 
in the place. All the suspected priests were banished : and one of 
them, who had been sent by Mr. Dupleix from Pondicherry, was 
transported to Europe. The English flag was hoisted in the town, 
and a small redoubt, capable of containing about 30 men, was raised 
at the mouth .of the river. ■." ' . 

In the mean time Murzafii-jing and Ghunda-Baheb were employed 
at Arcot in settling the aflairs of their new government : they sum- 
moned all the chiefs of districts, and governors of forts, friends as 
well as foes, to pay a contribution, which they received from many, 
and, amongst the rest, Mortiz-ally, the governor of Yelore, paid 
700,00(J ru])eus. After having thus established the reputation of 
their authority as sovereigns, they proceeded with the greatest part of 
their army, accompanied by the French battalion to Pondicherry, and 
made their entry into the city with great pomp. Mr. Dupleix re- 
ceived them with all the ostentatious ceremonies and oriental marks 
of respect duo to the high rank they assumed, and spared no expence 
in his entertainment of Murzafa-jing, to raise in him aMgh opinion 
of the grandeur and magnificence of the French nation. Here they 
settled tlie of their future operations : and C-hunda-saheb pre- 
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1749 sented Mr. 'Ihipleix with the .Bovereigaty of ^81 /villages iii the neigti- 
l^owbood of Pon#^ after which he took the field with Mar- 

zafa~jing, and encaiaped ahoat 20 miles to the west of the city. 

Mahomed-ally, the s6CX)Bd son of AnVar-odean Khan, fled from 
the battle of Amboor directly to Tritchinopoly, wliore his mother^ 
with the greatest part of his father’s treasures, liad been sent for se- 
curity, on the first news of Chunda-saheb’s approach to the Carnatic. 
This city was much better fortified than any place of the same extent 
under An’war-odean Khan’s government ; nevertheless there re- 
mained little hopes of defending it against Murza finjing. assisted by 
the French troops, unless the garrison was reinforced by a body of 
English ; and Mahomed*aIIy, not doubting but they would he con- 
vinced of the necessity of stopping the progress of tlie French, ap- 
plied to them, as soon as he arrived at Tritchinopoly, for assistance. 
He asserted, that both Murmfa-jing and Chmda-aA^ rebels 

to the empire * that Nazir-Jing was the real Soubali appointed by the 
Great Mogul ; that he himself was the real Nabob of the Carnatic, 
having obtained the reversion of the Nabobship from Nizam-al-mu- 
luck ; and that he daily expected to receive the confirmation from 
Nazir-jing : a few days after he affirmed that he had received the 
patents of his appointment. 

Whilst Mr. Dupleix was prosecuting a plan which he knew to be 
entirely agi'eeable to the views of the monarch and miiiisfcei*s of Fmnce, 
the agents of the English East India company were not authorized 
from the court of directors to involve their nffiiirs in the risk and ex- 
pences of military operations : for having neither siispecU*.d the views 
-of Mr. Bupleix, nor, until, /the transitory expedition to Tanjore, en- 
tertained any such views themselves, they had neglected to ask, and 
consequently the dkectors to give, sxieh a power to exert thenrselves 
as the present emergency of affaii’s required: at the same time 
they retained their ancient reverence to tlie ilogul government. 
Murzafii-jing, for ought they knew, might be the Moguls represen- 
tative, and so might Nazir-jing : they were in the same uncertainty 
of Mahomed-ally’s title * and therefore dreaded the risque of subject- 
ing the company’s settlements in all parts of India to the resentment 

of 
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of the coErt of Delhi, if, by interfering in the preseiit war of Coro- 
mandel they should chance to take the wrong side. 
their justification for having taken possession of St Thomd ; and they 
already repented severely of their expedition to Tanjore : and relin- 
quishing all views of conquest, they imagined that the restitution of 
these places would at any time satisfy the Mogul government, which 
they were very unwilling to offend any farther. Eestrained by this 
spirit of caution, at the same time that they fully saw the dangers to 
which they were exposed, they were incapahle of taking the vigour- 
ous resolutions which the necessity of their affairs demanded. They 
should have kept Mr. Boscawen with his force on the coast, and 
joined their whole strength to Mahomed-ally, without considering 
who was or was not authorized to fight in the Carnatic : whereas 
they only sent 120 Europeans to join Mahomed-ally at Tritchinopoly, 
and suffered Mr. Boscawen to return to England with the fleet and 
troops, notwithstanding he had declared that he would remain, if the 
presidency publickly requested his stay at this critical conjuncture. 

On the 21st of October the fleet sailed from Fort St. David, leaving 
behind 300 men, to reinforce the garrison. The French were so 
sensible of the great advantages they should derive from Mr. Bos- 
caweffs departure, that they could not immediately bring themselves 
to believe he intended to quit India ; but imagined that he had only 
left the coast to avoid the stormy monsoon, and purposed to return 
as soon as that season was passed. However, they were prepared to 
take advantage even of this absence, short as they supposed it ; and 
the very next day Murzafii-jing’s army, accompanied by 800 Euro- 
peans, SOI) Caffres and Topasses, with a train of artillery, began to 
march from Pondicheny, and crossing the river Coleroon, entered 
the kin <‘'vl cm of Tanjore. 

Mr. Dupleix had strongly recommended to Chunda-saheb to suffer 
nothing to divert him from proceeding directly to attack the city of 
Tritchinopoly ; since it was evident, that until this place was reduced, 
the family of An’war-odean Khan would always be enabled to make 
efforts to recover the Nabobship. Chunda-saheb acquiesced in the 
truth of this reasoning ; and, not to discourage the ardour with which 
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1749 Mr. Dupleix supported his cause, ' 'soleiiiuiy promised to ■ 'follow lug 
advice, when at the same time he intended to act contrary to it 
From the dread of lessening his own importance, as well as that of 
Murzafa-jin^^ earefiilly concealed from Mr. Dupleix that 

their treasures, notwithstand^^ the large contributions they had 
raised, were almost exlmitsted by inaiiitaiiiing so numerous an army ; 
and fearing that the siege of Tritehiiiopoly might be protracted so 
long, that their troops would desert for want of pay before the place 
was taken, he had deteimined to open the campaign hy the siege of 
Tanjore, which being ill fortified, lie hoped in a few days eitlier to 
take, or to reduce to such extremities, as would indiiee the king to pay 
a large sum of money to save his capital and his crown 

As soon as the army entered the kingdoni, Clninda-saheb sum- 
moned the king to pay the arrears of tribute from the death of the 
... Nabob Subder-aliy Khan' in 1742,; asserting, that whatever he 'anight 
have paid in the interval to AnVar-odean Khan was not a tribute to 
the Mogul government, but a contribution to support a rebel It 
is the custom in Indostan to make the conquered pay all the expences 
of the war ; and Chunda-saheb adding to the account of the arreais 
an exaggerated account of the ehai-ges of Mui'^fii-jing s expedition 
into the Carnatic, made the total of his demaml amount to 40 millions 
of rupees. The King, upon the fii*st approach of the enemy, had shut 
himself up in his capital, and now seeing the storm, which he had 
for some time apprelmnded, ready to break upon bis head, lt>.st cou- 
rage, and offered to pay a ransom : this was more necessary to Chun- 
darsaheh, than either the reduction of the city, or even the conqueBt 
of the kin^om ; for in the first ; case the treasures, m is the custom 
in times of danger, would be buried, and in the other no revenue, in 
the confusions of a revolution, could be collected for smue montlis. 
In order therefore to convince the king of his readiness to enter into 
a negociation, he did not suffer his army to approach nearer than 
three miles of the city ; and he requested the commander of the 
French battalion not to commit hostilities during the treaty. The 
wily Tanjorine knew that by protracting time he should increase the 
distress of his enemies, and in his letters ex})ressed hinrself with so 
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niucli seemiBg Clmnda-salieb suffered himself to be 1710 

amused to the middle of December, without having settled the terms 
of accommodation. In the mean time the king, corresponding with 
Mahomed-ally at Tritcliinopoly, joined with him in exhorting Nazdr- 
jing, at Gol-condah, to come and settle the affairs of the Carnatic in 
person, after the example of his fether Nizam-al-muluck. He like- 
wise solicited the assistance of the English, who exhorted him to 
defend himself to the last extremity ; hut sent to his assistance no 
more than 20 Europeans, who were detached from Tritcliinopoly, and 
entered the city of Tanjore in the night. 

Mr, Dupleix beheld with great anxiety this detention of the ai’my 
before Tanjore, and continually sent letters, representing to Chunda- 
saheb the superior importance of Tritcliinopoly : and finding that his 
exhortations had no effect, he ordered the commander of the French 
l:>attalion to endeavour to break off the treaty, by committing some 
signal hostility. By this time Chimda-saheb likewise thought it 
necessary to attack the place, and, in order to intimidate the Tanjo- 
rines, made his whole army march round the walls sounding their 
military music. This procession was repeated fom' days successively, 
but without effect. The Tanjorines fired &om the walls upon the 
troops, whilst they were making this parade ; and on the fifth day 
the French troops attacked three redoubts, about 600 yards from 
the walls, and carried them with the loss of five Europeans. Early 
the next morning some of the king's ministers came to the camp, 
and entered into conference with Ghunda-saheb, who made his propo- 
sals, and allowed the king two days to consider of them; but finding 
that no answer was returned on the third, he directed the French 
commandant to bombard the town: a few shells fell near the king's 
palace, and frightened him so much, that he immediately sent depu- 
ties to the camp; who renewed the conferences, which continued 
three days longer Avithout concluding any thing. The French com- 
mandant, more weary than Chunda-saheh of these delays, renewed 
the bombardment ; and the enemy, assisted by the English soldiers, 
answered it by the fire of many pieces of cannon, which they had 
brought from different parts of the fortifications to that which w^as 
opposite the French attack. Exasperated by this unexpected resistance, 
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17iD they assaulted one of the gates of the city, and carried it; hut were 
nevertheless prevented from entering the town by strong entrencln 
ments. However, this suojess thoroughly intimidated the king and he 
now, for the/ first time, entered seriously into the discussion of Chunda*. 
saheh’s demands, and ratified the treaty on the 21st of December; by 
which he agreed to pay Chunda-saheb, as Nabob, 7,000,000 impees, and 
200,000 immediately in hand to the French troops ; he likewise ceded 
to the French company the sovereignty of 81 villages, wdiieh had for- 
meidy depended on the town of Karieal, where the French had esta- 
blished themselves, and built a fcH, against his will, in the year 1736. 

1750:',:'" ' We "are not "exactly' informed of the sum stipulated to be immedi- 
ately paid ; but in these military collections the first payment rarely 
exceeds a fourth part of the whole assessment. The king paid the 
money with the same spirit of procrastination that he had employed 
in making the agreement. One day he sent gold and silver plate, and 
his officers wrangled like pedlars for the prices at which it should be 
valued ; another day he sent old and obsolete coins, such as he knew 
would require strict and tedious examination ; and then he sent jewels 
and precious stones, of which the value Wiis still more difficult to be 
ascertained. Chunda-saheh saw the diift of these artifices, and know- 
ing them to he common practices, submitted to wait, rather than lose 
the money, of which he was so much in want. In these delays several 
weeks more elapsed ; and the king of Tanjore had not completed 
the first payment when Mr. Dupleix informed Cluinda-saheb, that 
Nazir-jing was approaching from Gol-condah, and advised him at all 
events to take possession of Tanjore m a place of refuge. But tins 
newB struck Murmfa-jing with so much terror, that he immediately 
broke up Ms camp with precipitation, and marclmd back towards 
Pondicherry. 

Nazir-jing, little regarding the schemes of Murmfa-jing, but very ap- 
prehensive of the intentions of Ms elder brothei', Ghazi-o-dean, to super- 
sede him in the soubahsMp of the southern provinces, was advancing to- 
wards Delhi with a considerable army, when he heard of the battle of 
Amboor. The conquest of the Carnatic rendered his nephew no longer 
a cMmerical adventurer, but a formidable rival ; he therefore desisted 
from his journey to Delhi, and returned to Qol-condah, where he im- 
mediately 
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mediately began to angineiit liis army, and sent orders to all tlie Na- 1750 
bobs and Rajabs, wliose territories lie to the south of the Kristiia, to 
hold themselves in readiness to accompany him, with the number of 
troops which, either as princes paying tribute, or as feudatories of the 
empire, they were obliged to furnish in times of danger to the Mo- 
gul government. It is probable, from the implicit obedience which 
was paid to these orders, that he was generally believed to be the real 
representative of the emperor. For some time Nazir-jing imagined, 
that the report alone of these extraordinary preparations would inti- 
midate his nephew, and induce him to make submissions : but find- 
ing that Murzafa-jing, pursuing his successes, had inarched into the 
kingdom of Tanjore, he set out from Gk>l-condah, and advanced to- 
wards the Carnatic. His army,, encumbered with all the preparations 
necessary to furnish the same luxuries in his camp as he enjoyed in 
his capital, made slow and dilatory marches, and was during its pro- 
gress every day augmented by the coming in of the different, troops I 

sximmoned to join Mhl of Morattoes, of 1 

10,000 men each, to act as the hussars of the army : one of these was | 

commanded by Morari-row, the same man who was left governor of I 

Tritchinopoly when the Moratt^^^^ the city from Chunda-saheb 
in 1743. Morari-row was sent forward, and in the middle of Febru- 
ary arrived on the bank of the Coleroon, the southern boundary of 
the Carnatic, before any other part of Nazir-jing’s troops had entered 
the province to the north. They met near the Pagoda of Chillam- 
bi'uin tlie army of Miirzafa-jing, returning with the French battalion ; 
tmd being not strong enough to venture a general battle, they divided 
into different bodies, and continued to harrass the enemy s line of 
march, which extended three leagues : they were often repulsed by 
the fire of the French field pieces, notwithstanding which they con-* 
tinned to return to the charge, and accompanied Murzafa-jing's army 
until it arrived at Villaiiore, Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb went 
into Pondicherry to confer mth Mr. Dupleix, who sharply reproached 
Chunda-saheb for having deviated from the plan of attacking Trit- 
chinopoly, as also for not taking possession of Tanjore. It was now 
no longer time to dissemble, and Chunda-saheb confessed the motives 
of his conduct by representing the distress to which Murzafa-jing's 
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1750 affairs, well as -his own, wei^e' at that' time radncecl for want of 
money V.'-he added, that what they had',' received' at Tanjore had like-' 
wise heen expended in the pay of the amiy, to whom such arrears 
were still dne, that he every day apprehended some tninnlt, or per^ 
haps a general defection to their common enenr. NaKir-jiiig. The 
known generosity of Chnnda-saheb secured Mm from the suspicion of 
dissembling in this declaration, and Mr. Bupleix now shewed Ms 
ability to conduct the ambitious cause in which he was engaged, by 
not hesitating to employ the treasures of the French company to re- 
lieve the distress of Ms allies. He lent them 50,000 jaainds, and gave 
out that he intended to furnish them witli still larger sums : this well- 
timed assistance reconciled and pacified the army of Miirmfa-jing. 
At the same time Mr. Dupleix augmented the French battalion to 
the number of 2,000 Europeans, and ordered this body to encamp, 
under the command of Mr. d*Amteuil at Tillanore, where the amy 
of Mur 2 afib-jmg was posted, 

Naadr-jing on entering the Carnatic, summoned Mahomed-ally to 
join Mm from Tritchinopoly, and dispatched letters to Fort St, David, 
requesting the English to send a body of Europeans ; and he ordered 
all the troops that marched from the northward to rendezvous under 
the Forts of Gingee, situated about 35 miles to the northwest of Pon- 
dicherry. Large bodies arrived there every day; and at length, 
about the middle of March, came up Nazir-jing himself with the 
main body. When the whole was assembled, his army consisted of 
300,000 fighting men, of which more than one half were cavalry, 
together with 800 pieces of cannon, and 1,300 elephants. This 
told the number of great lords who followed his standard, con- 
vinced the English that Nazir-jing was the real Soubah of tlie south- 
ern provinces, and they ordered the ' detachment at Tritchinopoly to 
proceed with Mahomed-ally, who with 6,000 horse joined i^azir-jing 
at Valdore, about fifteen miles from Pondicherry. A few days after, 
on the 22d of March, major Lawrence, with a body of 600 Euro- 
peans from Fort St. David, <^me to his camp, which was now in 
sight of that of Murzafa-jing. 

A member of the council, and captain Dalton, a military officer, 
accomptokd. major Lawrence^ and were authorized, in conjunction 

with 
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with Mm, to treat with Nazir-jing on the interests of the East India 1750 
company ; he received this deputation with politeness, and, amongst 
other oriental compliments, desired Majo^ Lawrence to take upon 
him the command of his whole army, and proposed to attack the 
enemy immediately. Major Lawrence represented, that the attack 
would cost the lives of many brave men, as the French occupied a 
strong post defended by a large train of artillery ; but that, by moving 
his army between the enemy and Pondicherry, he might, by cutting 
off their communication, oblige them to fight at a greater disadvan- 
tage. Hazir-jing replied, What 1 shall the great Nazir-jing, the 
son of Mzam-al-muluck, even for an advantage, suffer the disgrace 
of seeming to retreat before so despicable an enemy ? No, he would 
march and attack them in front.’^ Major Lawrence replied, that 
he might act as he pleased ; the English would be ready to support 
him. The two armies were so near, that an engagement seemed in- 
evitable ; and there was so much disorder at this time in the French 
battalion, that had the advice of Nazir-jing been followed, the attack 
he proposed would have been successful. 

The French officers who accompanied Murzafa-jing to Tanjore 
had taken care to deceive, out of the first payments made by the king, 
the money that had been stipulated as their share of the contribution. 

On the return of the army to Pondicherry, most of these officers re- 
quested and obtained leave to quit the camp, and repose themselves 
from their fatigues in the city, and others were sent to supply their 
places. These entering upon service just as Nazir-jing’s army assem- 
bled at Gingee, complained loudly that they should have been chosen 
to stand the brunt of danger, without any prospect of advantage, 
whilst those, who had without any risque got so much money at 
Taiijore, were suffered to retire from the field. They made remon- 
strances, and demanded a sum of money, to put their foriunes up^^ 
an equality with those to whose posts they succeeded. 
attempted to bring them back to their duty by severity ; but on arrest- 
ing one, all the rest insisted on receiving the same treatmerit : and 
their immbers being too great to be spared from the servce of the 
camp at this ciitical time, the whole party were suffered to remain 
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The soliliers, .'from '■example of. 'their officers, gre'w insolent, and 
became regardless of their duty. 

Such was the confusion in the French camp, wffien Major Law- 
' . rence arrived at that ■ of ' Na 2 ar-jmg. The , ne'xt day the two armies ' 
drew out in view of each other, and a ainnonade ensued. Mr, d’Au- 
teiiil having no reliance on his troops, and (Invading the conscqiiences 
of being attacked by the English, sent a messenger to acquaint Ma- 
jor Lawrence, that althougli the troops of the t\vo nations were en- 
gaged in different eauses, yet it was not his intention that any Eu- 
ropeaii blood should be spilt : and as he did not know in wliat part of 
Naxir-jing’s army the English took post, !k‘ could not he Idamed if 
any of the Piwich shot came that %vay. Major I^iuweneo returned 
. answer,' that the English, colours were, carried on the flag-gun of tlieir 
artillery, wMch if Mr. d'Auteuil would look out for, he might from 
thence discover where the English were posted. He added, that al- 
though he was as unwilliBg as Mr. dAuteiiil, to spill European blood, 
yet if any shot came that way, he should certainly return them. A 
shot from the French entrenchment flew over the English battalion ; 
and Major Lawrence, imagining that it was fired by Mr, d'Anteuifs 
order, to try whether the English would venture to come to action with 
the French, directed it to be answered from three guns : the seditious 
French officers, instead of encouraging, disheartened their men, by 
exaggerated descriptions of the supericr fore#* of the enemy. The 
cannonade did little execution, and coasod in ihp evening 

soon as the night ".'set in, 13 offic(U‘s went in a body to Mn 
gave up their commissions, and immediately left the camp ; 
and by this scandalous desertion confirmed the panic of the troops, 
who naturally imputed it to fear. Mr. d’ATiteuii dreading the. con- 
sequences of exposing his men in this confusion to a general action, 
took the resolution of withdrawing immediately from the field, and 
ordered the battalion to march without delay to PondicheiTy. Mur- 
’ 2»far|iiig and Chunda-saheb knew of the sedition, but never suspect- 
ing that it would have pi'odueed this consequence, were overwhelmed 
with astonishment, when they found that their entreaties and remon- 
strances could not induce Mr. d^Auteuil to alter Me determination. 
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For some days before the cannonade, messengers had passed between 1750 
the two camps, with overtnres of accommodation; and several offi- 
cers in Nazir-jing’s army had assured Mnrzafa-jing, that if he sub- 
mitted, they would protect his person, and guarantee the execution of 
any treaty which he might make with his uncle ; but his reliance on 
the French troops and Mr. Dupleix, had hitherto prevented him from 
laying down his arms. There was now no time to he lost in deli- 
beration, for every one was convinced that in consequence of the re- 
treat of the French battalion, the whole army, before another sun 
was set, wouki provide for its safety, either by taking flight, or by 
going over to Nazir-jing. Chunda-sabeb who Imd everything to 
fear from the resentment of Nazir-jing, took Ms resolution in- 

stant, to accompany the French troops to Pondicherry. Murzafa- 
jing still hesitated. His principal officers determined him, by repre- 
senting the iiTcparable disgrace of exposing the standard of the empire, 
which he displayed, to retreat : for it is supposed that this ensign never 
retreats. He therefore refused to accompany Chunda-saheh ; and 
relying on the assurances which had been made to him from Nazir- 
jing’s camp, resolved to send deputies thither, with offers to surrender. 

After this gloomy conference, the two friends oppressed, but not so 
much overpowered by their misfortunes aa to despair of meeting 
again in a better hour, embraced and separated with professions of 
inviolable attachment, which although made by princes in Indostan, 
were sincere. The French battalion, with some squadrons of horse 
led by Chnnda-saheb, decamped at midnight in silence, but in such 
confusion, that they left behind forty gunners, with eleven pieces of 
cannon. At the same time the deputies of Murzafa-jing repaired to 
the tent of Shanavaze Khan, who with the principal officers of the 
durbar, or court, introduced them to Nazir-jing. This prince was 
so overjoyed at the prospect of having his nephew in his power, thah 
it is said he did not hesitate to swear on the koran, that he would nei- 
ther make him a prisoner, iior deprive him of the governments wliicl:i 
he enjoyed during his grandfather’s life. 

On these assurances, Murzafa-jing left his camp, and proceeded to 
pay his respects to his uncle ; but on approaching the head-quarters, 
was aiTOsted, and earned under a strict guard into a tent near that of 
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1750 ■ Nazir-jing, .'where he immediatelj put into* fetters : as' soon as 
the prince was seized, Jiis . camp was , attacked, " and his ..troops sur- 
prised made little resistance: many were slain during the pursuit, 
for the Soubah’s troops gave no quarter. A party of horse fell in 
with the French gunners, who had been abandoned by the rest of 
the battalion, and cut the greatest part of them to pieces. They 
' would have destroyed the whole, had not the Englisli rescued some 
of them from their fury ; but most of these were wounded. The 
Morattoes commanded by Morari-row, pushed on in pureuit of the 
French battalion, and came up with it before it had gained the 
bound-hedge. Mr. d’Auteuil formed his men into a hollow square, 
which Morari-row attacked and broke into, with only 15 men, imagin- 
ing that the rest of his party followed him ; on seeing his danger 
when surrounded he immediately made another effort, and broke 
through the opposite side with six men, losing nm^^ in this second 
attack. The Morattoes continued to harrass the army until they 
arrived at the bound-hedge : they killed 19 of the Europeans, and 
wotdd have done more execution, had they not been vigorously op- 
posed by the cavalry commanded by Ohunda-saheb, who behaved 
with great activity and resolution during the retreat. 

This victory intirely dispersed the army of Chunda-saheb and Mur- 
zafa-jing, and, together with the imprisonment of his rival, seemed to 
assure to Nazir-jing the quiet possession of the soubahship ; but his 
capacity was unequal to the management of bo great an employ, and 
treason began already to taint Ms councils. The Nabohs of Cudapa, 
Canoul, and Savanore, were the most considerable of the feudatory 
lords who had a^KX^mpanied him into the Carnatic : they were all 
three, Pitans by birth, and posseased the daring temper which eharac- 
■ /terizes that nation. They had obejmd the summons of Nazir-jiiig, 

and taken the field without reluctance, because they made no doubt 
of obtaining, in reward of their military service, a remission of large 
sums they owed to the Mogul’s treasuiy, as well as eoiisiuemble im- 
munities in their respective goveraiiients : but Nazir-jing, who as- 
sumed the full state of a soubah, paid no regard to their pretensions, 
and treated them as feudatoiies, who had done no more than their 
duty in joining the Mogul’s standard. Disappointed in their expec. 
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tatioHS, they gTew weary of a war by which their interests were not 1750 
benefited, and to put an end to it, had been the first to advise Mur- 
zafa-jing to submit. They were seconded in these intentions of bring- 
ing about a reconciliation by Shanavaze Khan the prime minister, 
and several of the principal servants of Nazir-jing’s court: but these 
were actuated by better motives ; for, owing their fortunes to Nizam- 
al-muluck, their gratitude to his memory, and attachment to his fa- 
mily, made them behold with affliction a civil war between his son 
and grand-son. It was to these nabobs and ministers, as well as to 
the ambassadors of Murzafa-jing, that Nazir-jing had given those 
solemn assurances of not injuring his nephew, which he broke as soon 
as he got him into his power. This breach of faith hurt the minds 
of all who had interfered in inducing the young prince to surrender : 
but the ministers were content to make gentle representations to their 
master, whilst the Pitan Nabobs openly and loudly complained of the 
affront cast upon themselves, by his contempt of obligations, for the 
performance of which they had promised to be responsible ; and from 
this hour they confederated, and meditated mischief, but agreed to 
shew no farther symptoms of discontent until they could carry their 
designs into execution. 

At Pondicherry, the retreat of the French battalion, the news of 
Murzafa-jing's imprisonment, and the dispersion of his army, naturally 
created the greatest consternation. But Mr. Dupleix, although more 
affected than any one by these sudden reverses, had command enough 
over himself to suppress the emotions of his mind, and dissembled 
great serenity. He immediately ordered the army to encamp out of 
the bounds, sent other officers to command it, arrested the mutinous, 
directed Mr. dAuteuil to be tried for retreating without orders, and 
by his own resolution re-established in some measure that of the 
troops. At the same time he knew that the number of his Europeans, 
unsupported by an Indian army, was insufficient to make a stand 
against the vast force of Nazir-jing, assisted by the English battalion ; 
but his knowledge of the general character of the princes of Indostan, 
made hirn not despair of discovering, or even of creating some faction 
in the court of Nazir-jing, which, artfully managed, might contribute 
to re-establish the broken affairs of Murzafa-jing and Chunda-saheb, 

In 
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1750 In order therefore to gain the time and intelligence of which he stood 
so, much in need, he deteimined to enter into a negociation. He 
'had some days before written a letter to Nazir-jing, in which he had 
oflered to make peace, on condition that Murzafa-jing was re-instated 
in his former governments, and Chunda-saheb put in possession of the 
Nabobship of the Uamatic. To this letter Nazir-jing had returned 
no answer, and Mr. Dupleix made use of this neglect as a pretext 
to continne the coiTespondencc. He asserted, that the retreat of the 
French troops had been executed in consequence of orders which he 
himself had given, in hopes of accelerating the peace, by that proof 
of his aversion to continue hostilities ; and to convince Nazir-jing 
that the troops had not taken diglit, as was believed in his camp, he 
boldly magnified the slaughter they made when attacked in their re- 
treat. He reminded him of the hospitality and good treatment which 

his sister the mother of Murmfe-jing, received in Pondicherry ; re- 
commended this prince to his clemency, and desired leave to send 
ambassadors. 

Nazir-jing consented to receive the embassy, and two of the council 
of Pondicherry went to the camp ; one of them was well versed in the 
Indostan and Persic languages, which are the only tongues used in the 
courts of the Mahomedan princes. They had an audience of ceremony, 
after which they conferred, as usual, with the council of ministers, and 
after several higher demands, they made their ultimate proposals, which 
were, that the e.states of Murzfa-jing should bo invested in the son of 
.'"A that prince, until Nazir-jing could he prevailed upon to reconcile himself 

to the father ; and that Chunda-saheb should bo appointed Nabob of the 
mg' Cain^a The council of ministers, although many of them wished 

well to Murzafa-jing, would not vputure to represent to their imister the 
B demands made by Mr. Dupleix in his behalf ; and told the French de- 

* puties, that the ])retensions of Chunda-saheb were stUl less admissible, 

B seeing that the government of the Carnatic was bestowed on Ma- 

f homed-ally, the son of An’war-odean Khan. The French deputies 

' left the camp, after having remained in it eight days ; but although 

they feiled in gaining the apparent ends of their mission, they ob- 
tained the real advantages Mi\ Dupleix proposed from it, by making 
themselv^ acq^pmated the state of Nfazir-jing’s court, and by esta- 
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blisMng the laeans of carrying a correspondence with the dis- 1750 
contented Nabobs of Cudapa, Canoul, and Savanore. ’ 

Suspicions were entertained of the clandestine conduct of the 
French deputies, and major Lawrence was informed, that some de- 
sign was carrying on in the camp against theSoubah,mwhich Sha- 
navaze Khan, the prime minister, was the principal agent. The 
latter part of this report was not true, and the first could not be 
proved : however, the major, at an audience, endeavoured to acquaint 
Nazir-jing with what he had heard, but his interpreter had not cou- 
rage to make a declaration, which would probably have cost him his 
life, and misrepresented what he was ordered to say. There was no 
other method of conveying this intelligence ; for the state maintained 
by Nazir-jing, as Soubah, suffered no letters to be directly addressed 
to Mm, and no one was admitted to a private conference but his prime 
minister, who was involved in the accusation, or his domestics, who, 
as in all courts, were dependants on the minister. 

On the return of the deputies, Chunda-saheb began to, levy tropps, 
and Mr. Dupleix thought it necessary to re-establish tjie reputation 
of the French arms by some enterprize, which might convince the 
allies he had gained in Nazir-jing's camp, that he was both pre- 
pared and determined to continue the war. Mr. d'Auteuil, who 
had taken the command again, marched before day, and attacked by 
surprize one of the quarters of the camp, into which .tihe trdbp's 
penetrated a mile, firing at fugitives : for, as it is the custom in an 
Indian army to make the great meal at night, and after it to smoke 
opium, and other soporiferous drugs, the whole camp towards morn- 
ing is generally in so deep and heavy a sleep, that a few resolute and 
disciplined men may beat up thousands, before they recover alertness 
sufficient to make any vigorous resistance. 

In the mean time Major Lawrence with the battalion remained in 
the camp, and with the other deputies soUicited Nazir-jing to confirm 
the grant, which Mahomed-ally, now esteemed Nabob of Arcot, had 
made to the East-India company of a territory near Madrass, in return 
for the assistance of their troops. He had often promised to com- 
ply with this request ; but his minister Shanavaze Khan regarded 
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such a cession aa inconsistent with the 'majesty of tlie: Mogul" empire^ 
and prevented the phimmun€l, .or, patent, from being issued, from his 
office. Weaiied with prevarication, Major Lawrence insisted on a pe- 
remptory answer, on which he was assiired that he should he imme- 
diately satisfied, provided he wonld march witli the battalion to Arcot, 
where Nazir-jing had taken the resolution of going with his whole 
army. He did not think it prudent to coraply with this proposal, lest 
the French and Clmnda-saheb should take advantage of his absence 
and invade the English temtory. He the refore endeavoured to divert 
the Soubah from this purpose, by representing that it would give 
the enemy an opportunity of recruiting their forces, and recom- 
mencing hostilities ; whereas by remaining near PondieheiTy, he 
jnight, by cutting off their communications with the countiy, reduce 
them to such distresses as would oblige them to accept of peace on 
Ms own terms. Tins reasoning producing mo effect, the major re- 
turned with the Imttalion to Fort St. David, and in the latter end of 
April Nazir-jing bix)ke up Ms camp at Yaldore, and marched to 
Arcot. , 


From hence he sent orders to seize the houses and effects, which 
the French company had in the city of Masulipatiuim, and at Yanam, 
a weaving town about S5 miles farther north. His officei*s proceeded 
without violence, plundered nothing, and sealed up what they took 
possession of. The detriment sustained was not consideiuble ; but Mr. 
Dupleis, apprised of the defenceless condition of Masulipatnam, de- 
termined to revenge it ten-fold, by attacking this city, which he had 
for some months considered 'as. an acquisition so necessary to bis future ' 
views, "that ‘he had prevailed on Murmfa-Jing upon Ids first irnival at 
Pondicherry to promise the cession of it to the French company. 
Masulipatnam is situated at the mouth of the river Kristna, which 
bounds the coast of Coromandel, and the ancient Carnatic to the 
north : it is the sea-port of Gol-comlah and the western countries 
in that part of the peninsula, with which it has communication by 
the river Eaistna, and by several high roads : it was formerly the 
greatest mart, and one of the most opulent and populous cities of In- 
doirtau ; that several modem faithors, ftret blundering in th© 

acceptation to<i'’'or&0gmphy of the tenuination Patnam, which 


signifies a town ; aiici then forming conjeetures on the reputation of 1750 
this place, have not hesitated to derive the whole Pitan nation, but 
also a race of kings at Delhi, from a colony of Arabians, who, about 
400 years ago, as they say, founded Masulipatnam. The city is even 
at this day a place of considerable trade and resort, and famous for 
its manufactures of painted cloths ; for the plants from which the 
dies are extracted grow no where in such perfection as in the ad- 
jacent territory. In the beginning of July a detachment of 200 Eu- 
ropeans and 300 Sepoys, together with several pieces of battering 
cannon and a quantity of military stores, were put on board two 
large ships, which, after a passage of three days, anchored in the road. 

The troops landed in the night, and atteeking the city by surprize, 
took it with very little loss. They kept possession of it, and imme- 
diately began to put it into a better posture of defence. 

In the mean time the French battalion had, soon after the retreat 
of the Soubah's army, formed their camp, as if in defiance of his 
authority, on the limits of the new territory ceded by Murzafa-jing 
to the French company ; but this insult produced no effect on the 
mind of Nazir-jing, who deeming the imprisonment of his nephew 
a sufficient security against any farther commotions, indulged the bent 
of Ms nature, and gave his whole time to the pleasures of women, 
and hunting : but although he gave no application to business, he 
decided peremptorily on the affairs wMA Ms ministei^ reported to 
him ; and Ms orders, howsoever absurd, . w©re'’irrevomMe Ms 
disgusted Ms friehdB> and his indolence rendered him contemptible 
to Ms enemies. The Htan Nabobs insinuated themselves into Ms 
favour, by encouraging Mm in his vices, and at the same time ad- 
vised Mr. Dupleix to proceed to action. 

Mr. Dupleix followed their advice, and ordered 500 Europeans to 
attack the pagoda of Trivadi, lying about fifteen miles to the west 
d* Fort St. David. The pagoda served as a citadel to a large pettaJi, 
by which name ihd people on the coast of Coromandel caU every 
town contiguous to a fortress. Trivadi made no resistance, and the 
French having garrisoned it with 50 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, 
began to collect the revenues of the district. This acquisition carried 
them to tlie south of the river Pannar ; and Mahomed-aily concluding 
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1750 LNn.t. tkey would not hesitate to push their conquests still &rther, re- 
quested Nazu'-jing to permit him to take the field, and defend the 
territories of which he had created him lord, alledging that the Eng- 
lish, for the sake of their own interests, would join his troops with 
their whole force. Nazir-jing was so exasperated against the Eng- 
lish for having refiised to accompany him to Arcot, that it was some 
time before he could be prevailed on to suffer his vassal to ask their 
assistance : at length however he consented, but without giving his 
own name as a sanction. The English, assured by Mahomod-ally 
that he -would punctually deifray all ex peaces, ordered a boiiy of 400 
Europeans and 1,500 Sepoys to take the field, and the Nabob marched 
ficm Arcot with an army of 20,000 men, of which more than one half 
were the troops of Nazir-jing ; hut not thinking even this force suffi- 
cient to pass through the countries near Pondicherry, before it was re- 
inforced by the English troops, he encamped and waited for them n®ir 
Gingee, where they joined them in the beginning of July. 

The army then moved towards Fort St. David, and encamped on 
the plain of Trivandapamm, waiting for two 24 pounders and military 
stores. As soon as these arrived, they marched on the 19th of July 
towards the French, whom they discovered in the evening about eight 
miles to the east of Trivadi, near the northern bank of the Pannar, 
which river was at this time fordable. The army halted on the south 
side of the river, and a large body of Sepoys, with the company of 
Cafires, were detached to attack the enemy’s advanced posts, and to 
reconnoitre the situation of their camp. A skirmish ensued which 
lasted until night, when the detachment was recalled. They reported, 
that, tip cam was in a grove, endcffiod by strong entrenoh- 

ments, mounted with ten piecm of cannon. In order to draw them 
firom this situation, captain Cope persuaded tiie Nabob to march agamst 
Trivadi ; and the army appeared before the place the next day, and 
summoned the garrison, who refused to surrender. Captain Cope 
therefore proposed to the Nabob to order hia troops to scale the walls, 
and make a general assault, whilst the Elnglidi battered down the 
gates. The Nabob consented, but his troops refused to undertake so 
perilous an attempt ; the army therefore marched back the next morn- 
ing towards Ihe French encampment, and haltiog, formed for battle 
§ within 
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wifckm gUB-'Shot of their eutronchiamts. The comimader of the 1750 
French troops sent a messenger to ask the reason vhy the English 
came so near their poslB, and declared that if they did not immediately 
march away, he should in his own defence be obliged to fire upon them. 
Captain Cope replied, that the English acting as allies to the Nabob, 
were determined to accompany liim into all parts of his dominions, 
and to assist him against all who should oppose his authority. 

The messenger was scarcely returned when a shot from the French en- 
trenchment killed some of the English soldiers. It was answered 
from the two 18 pounders and four field pieces; and a cannonade 
ensued, which lasted from noon till night, when the English quitted 
their ground with the loss of 10 Europeans and 50 Sepoys, and 200 
of the Nabob's troops were likewise killed : the French secured by 
their entrenchments, suffered much less. This ill success depressed 
Maliomed-ally as much as if the army had suffered a total defeat, and 
rendering him anxious to remove out of the neighbourhood of the 
enemy, he proposed to march to the west, pretending that his army 
could not subsist in their present situation, since all their provisions 
coming from Arcot, and the inland parts of the province, would be 
exposed to the French stations at Gingee, Valdore, and Trivadi. By 
accompanying the Nabob the English would have been of no other 
service than that of shewing Mm to the province in parade at the 
head of an army : but this, ridiculous as it may appear, was the vary 
service he preferred to all others ; since it would have prodticed not 
only the homage of the renters and farmers of the country, hut 
likewise some money by the presents he would have obliged them 
to make. On the other hand, Captain Cope was instructed not to 
march beyond any of the French posts, lest his communication with 
Fort St, David should be cut off ; and he was likewise ordered to 
endeavour by all means to bring the enemy to an engagement: he 
therefore, insisted with the Nabob that the army should place them- 
selves between the French camp and Pondicherry. There were no 
means of reconciling two opmions so directly opposite; and tMs dis- 
agreement indisposed the Nabob so much towards his allies, that 
when they demanded the money promised for their expences, he first 
made excuses, and at last declared he had none ; having, as he said, 
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1750 exhausted his treasury by giving Nazir-jiag two millions 

Major Lawrence, who now commanded at Fort. St. David, not only 
as the first military officer, but also as temporary governor of the set- 
tlement, was as much oftended by these prevarications of Mahomed- 
ally as he had been by those of Nazir-jing, and with the same spirit 
of indignation which had dictated to him the resolution of quitting 
the Soubah, ordered the troops to leave the Nabob, and march back 
to Fort St. David, where they arrived the 19th of August. 

As soon as they retreated, Mr, Dupleix ordered the main body at 
Valdore to march and join the camp near Trivadi : the whole force,, 
when mited, consisted of 1,800 Europeans, 2,500 Sepoys, and 1,000 
horse, levied by Chunda-saheh, together with twelve field pieces. 
The army of Mahomed-ally consisted of 5,000 foot and 15,000 horse, 
variously armed : his camp extended between two villages which 
secured the Jianks ; the rear was defended by a river ; in front were 
several entrmchments occupied by the in&ntry ; and in the other 
iniesEvals, where there were no entrenchments, cannon were planted ; 
the ^vairy, instead of being out on the plain, formed a second line 
within the camp. On the 21st of August the French advanced to 
attack this absurd disposition : their field pieces were distributed in 
front; the baggage-carts were ranged in a regular line in the rear, 
and the cavalry were on each wing : they made several halts, during 
which they gave a general discharge of their artillery, which wa^ 
answered by the enemy’s cannon and musketry, not a shot of which 
did execution ; but a rocket, which the Moors make use of to frighten 
cavalry, set fire to a tumbril, and this blowing up, wounded some of 
the As soon as the French troops were within 200 yards 

of the camp, they marched up briskly to the entrenchments, which 
the Nabob’s troops immediately abandoned, and at the same time 
deserted the cannon. The Fi'ench having entered the camp, formed 
again, brought up their artillery, and began to fire upon the cavalry, 
who were soon flung into confusion. The rout became general, and 
home, and foot fled promiscuously and with such precipitation, that 
many pushed directly into the river, where they were drowned. 
They oonibiued to fire upon the fugitives whilst any remained in the 
camp, and kided neasr a thousand : the Nabob himself made his 
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©scBpe witl great difflculty, and hurried away to Arcot, where he ar- 
riYed with only two or three attendants. This victory was obtained by 
the French without the loss of a man, and none w^ere even wounded, 
excepting those who suifered by the explosion of the tumbril. 

Even this success of their arms was not sufficient to rouae Nairir- 
jing out of the luxurious indolence in which he passed his time at 
Arcot : Mr. Pupleix resolved to avail himself of his inactivity, and 
of the general consternation which the defeat of Maliomed-ally had 
caused in the neighbouring countries, and immediately ordered his 
army to march and attack Gingee. This place was formerly the 
residence of a race of Morattoe kings, whose dominions extended 
from hence to the*^ borders of the kingdom of Tanjore : these princes 
were the ancestors of the famous Sevagee, who became king over all 
the Morattoe nations ; and it has long been a general, although 
erroneous notion, that Sevagee himself was bom at Gingee. The 
fortifications, as well as those of Velore, bear the marks of the mili* 
tary character of the nation to which they belonged. A strong wall 
flanked with towers, and extending near three miles, incloses three 
mountains, which form nearly an equilateral triangle ; they are steep 
and craggy, and on the top of each are built large and strong fork ; 
besides, there are many other fortifications upon the declivities : on 
the plain between the three mountains is a large town. The In- 
dians, who esteem no fortifications very strong, unless placed upon 
high and difficult eminences, have always regarded Gingee m the 
strongest fortress in the Carnatic. 

A detachment of 250 Europeans, 1,200 Sepoys, with four field 
pieces, commanded by Mr. Bussy, set out before the rest of the army, 
and advanced by slow marches, intending, it is probable, to attack the 
place by suprixe ; and the main body, commanded by Mr. d’Auteuil, 
followed at the distance of a forced march. When in sight of Gin- 
gee, Mr. Bttsay found that 5,000 of the fugitives from the defeat at 
Trivadi had taken refege here, and were encamped under the waUs, 
with some pieces of artiEery managed by Europeans. He therefore 
waited till the main body came in sight, and then advanced and at- 
tacked these troops, who made very little resistance, and quitted the 
field as soon as Mr. dAuteuil came up. The French took their ar- 
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1750 tillery, and killed most of the Europeans who served it. They then 
— proceeded to petat'd one of the gates of the outer wall on the p] ain, 
and got possession of it a little before night, with the loss of only three 
or four men, and the troops with all the artillery and baggage entered 
the town ; where they immediately fortified themselves by barricading 
the narrow streets with the baggage-waggons, and by distributing 
the cannon in the larger avenues. In this situation they were ex- 
posed to a continual fire from the three mountains : the Moors like- 
great numbers of rockets, in hopes of setting fire to the 
combustible stores. The French bombarded the forts with mortals, 
and fired upon them with artillery until the moon set, which was the 
signal to storm the fortifications on the mountains. None but the 
Eui*opeans were destined to this hardy enterprize, who attacked all 
the three mountains at the same time, and found on each redoubts 
above redoubts, whidi they carried successively sword in hand, until 
they came to the summits, where the fortifications were stronger than 
those they had surmounted ; they nevertheless pushed on and pe- 
tardedthe gates, and by day-break were in possession of them all, 
having lost only twenty men in the different attacks. On contem- 
plating the difficulties they had conquered, they were astonished at 
the rapidity of their own success, and the extreme pusillanimity of 
the defenders ; and indeed, had the attack been made in day-light, it 
could not have succeeded ; for the Moors, as well as Indians, often 
defend themselves very obstinately behind strong walls ; but it should 
seem that no advantages, either of number or situation, can countervail 
the terror with which they are struck when attacked in the night. , 
The great reputation of the strength of Gingee naturally exalted the 
fame of the French prowess ; and the loss of this important fortress 
awakened Na2dr-jing, and made him at last recollect that it was time to 
oppose the progress of an enemy who seemed capable of the boldest en- 
terprizes. On Ms arrival at Arcot, he had sent back to Gol-condah 
two of his generals, with the greatest part of the troops in Ms own pay, 
and had likewise permitted many of the Eajahs and Indian chiefs to re- 
turn home with their troops. He now recalled aU these forces ; but 
hoping that the news of these preparations, with offers of moderate ad- 
vantages, would induce the French ta lay down their arms, he determined 
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to try the effect of negociatioa before he took the field, and sent two 1 <50 
of his officers to Pondicherry, to treat with Mr. Dnpleix : who now 
not ordy insisted on the restoration of Murzafa-jing to his liberty and 
estates, together with the appointment of Chtmda-saheb in the Car- 
natic ; but required also, that the city of Masulipatnam, with its de- 
pendencies, should be given up to the French company, and that 
their troops should keep possession of Gingee until Nazir-jing re- 
turned to Aureng-abad. 


He scarcely expected that Nazir-jing would agree to these im- 
perious terms, and by proposing them had no other intention than to 
provoke him to take the field, for it was in the field alone that the pro- 
jects he had formed against him could be carried into execution. His 
expectation was not disappointed, for Nazir-jing immediately ordered 
his troops to march towards Gingee, and in the latter end of Sep- 
tember joined them himself. His army was now much less numerous 
than when he entered the Gamatic ; for very few of the chiefs who 
had been permitted to return to their own countries rejoined his 
standard, and the troops which he had sent to Gol-condah were at 
too great a distance to march back into the province of Arcot be- 
fore the rainy season. His camp however consisted of 60,000 foot, 
45,000 horse, 700 elephants, and 360 pieces of cannon, and with 
the attendants, who in an Indian army always out-number the re- 
gular troops, contained a multitude little less than 300,000 men. 
This great body moved very slowly, and employed fifteen days in 
marching 30 miles ; and when at the distance of sixteen from 
Gingee, were prevented from getting any farther by the rains, which 
setting in with great violence, overfowed the whole country. The 
notion of exposing the standard of the empire to disgrace, by appear- 
ing to retreat, prevented Nazir-jing from returning immediately to 
Arcot, and in two or three days his army was inclosed between two 
rivets, wMeh were rendered almost impassable by the inundation. 
The communicaiian witih ■&© nei^tbouiimg countries grew every day 
more difficult, provisicms became scsM-oe, and the army suffering like- 
wise from the inclemency of the weather, sickness began to spread iu 
the camp, and these distresses were likely to continue until the re- 
turn, of feir Tyoathor in Decomber. The wayeiing temper of Nazin- 
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1750 jing grew impatient at tliese tiiiexpected impediments, which pro- 
tracted a war, in which he had already wasted a year, absent from 
the rest of the vast estates of his soubahship ; and growing on a sud- 
den as anxious to quit the Gamatic as he had hitherto been fond of 
remaining in it, he renewed his correspondence with Mr. Dupleix ; 
and to avoid the disgrace of seeing the French maintain their pre- 
tensions in hostile defiance of his authority, he determined at last to 
give Ms patents for all the cessions they demanded, on condition that 
they should hold them as his vassals. 

Mr. Dupleix, who well knew the little faith to be reposed many 
engagements or professions made by the princes of Indostan, neither 
suffered the offers of Nazir-jing to slacken his machinations with the 
discontented confederates in the army, nor Ms reliance on these to 
interr^ with their sovereign. It was now the 

month of December, the rains were ceased, and the important mo- 
ment wUs at hand, when it was absolutely necessary to make the op- 
tion between two very different methods of accomplishing Ms views. 

V His correspondence with the Pitan Nabobs had been carried on 
seven months, and they had engaged in their conspiracy above twenty 
other officers of principal note ; so that all together the confederates 
commanded one half of Nazir-jing’s army : they represented, that if it 
was wonderful the secret had been so long kept by so many, every 
hour's delay now teemed with infinite Asques, since, in order to make 
the dispositions necessary to insure the success of the enterprize, they 
were obliged every day to communicate to numbers of subaltern 
officers a secret, wMch, at the time of execution, must be known to 
sdl their troops, 

At the same time came deputies from Nazir-jing to Pondicherry, 
who confidently affirmed that he would immediately sign the treaty, 
break up Ms camp, and march out of the Carnatic. 

Assured of success by either of these events, Mr. Dupleix left 
chance to decide which should take place, and pressing Nazir-jing's 
deputies to produce the treaty ratified, he at the same time ordered 
the commander of the French troops atGingee to march the very 
instant tot the eonfeder^to should signify to him that every thing 
was scheme into execution. 
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The summons from the Pitan Nabobs arrived at Gfr^e before the ^ 
ratification of the treaty at Pondichei ry. 

It was on the 4th of December that Mr. de la Touche, who now 
commanded the troops, began his march from Gingee with 800 Eu- 
ropeans, 3,000 Sepoys, and ten field pieces. Some hints were given 
sufficient to inspire the soldiers with confidence, but Mr. de la Touche 
communicated the whole plan only to Mr. Bussy and three or four of 
the principal officers. A guide sent by the confederates conducted 
’the army towards the quarter where the troops immediately com- 
manded by Nazir-jing encamped, which, after a march of sixteen 
miles, the French canie in sight of at four o’clock the next morning. 
The whole camp extended eighteen miles, every Nabob and Kajah 
having a separate quarter. Some cavalry going the rounds discovered 
the French battalion, and alarmed the advanced posts, which were 
very soon dispersed : the French then came up to the line of Nazir 
jing’s artillery, behind which were drawn up 25,000 foot. Here the 
conflict became sharper ; for the first firing having spread the alarm, 
most of the generals devoted to Nazir-jing sent their troops to the 
place of action ; so that one body was no sooner repulsed than another 
succeeded, and even many of the fugitives rallied, and formed again 
in their rear. The French never experienced with more success the 
advantage of field pieces managed with the dexterity of quick firing ; 
for this alone preserved the troops in many a repeated charge frnm 
being broken by the cavalry. Thus surrounded, they gained their 
way very slowly, and after passing the line of cannon, were three 
hours advancing three miles into the camp. They had already dis- 
persed one half of the army, when they descried at some distance a 
vast , body of horse and foot drawn up in order, which extended as fer 
as the eye could reach ; and the French troops were on the pomt of 
lo8i% courage at the idea of having this formidable host stiU to en- 
counter, when they perceived in the center it an elephant bearing 
a large white flag. T^, irm, . confederates : it was 

immediately known by ifei astd explained to the troops, 

who expressed their joy by repeated shouts : they were ordered to 
halt, until some intelligence should be received from the Pitan Na- 
bobs, whose ensigns were now discerned approaching. 
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1750 Nazir-jing, who had the day before ratified his treaty with Mr. 

-Y-" Dupleix, and sent it to Pondiclieny, gave no credit to those who first 
reported to him that his camp was attacked hy the French troops; 
when convinced of it, the majestic ideas in which he had been edu- 
cated, together with some degree of natural courage, did not suffer 
him to apprehend any danger from such a handful of men, and calling 
their attack “ the mad attempt of a parcel of drunken Europeans,” 
he ordered the oflicers who were near him to go and cut them to 
pieces, and at the same time ordered the head of Murzafa-jmg to be 
struck off and brought to Mm. Messengers arrived every minute to 
inform him of the progress wMch the French troops were making ; 
and on *lqui@ng what dispositions were made by the different Nabobs 
and chiefs who followed his standard, he was told, that the troops 
of Cudapah, Canoul, Oandanore, of Mysore, together with 20,000 
of the Morattoes, were drawn up in order of battle, but had not yet 
advanced to repulse the French.^ Enraged at this inaction of so large 
a part of bift army, he mounted his elephant, and accompanied by his 
body-guard, advanced toward these troops ; and the first he came to 
were -those of Cudapah, whose Nabob was at their head. Nazir- 
jing rode up to him, and told him, that he was a dastardly coward, 
who dared not to defend the Mogul’s standard against the most con- 
temptible of enemies. The traitor replied, that he knew no enemy 
brxt Nazir-jing, and at the same time gave the signal to a fosileer, 
who rode with him on the same elephant, to fire. The shot missed, 
on which Cudapah himself discharged a carabine, which lodged two 
■balls in the heart of the unfortunate Nazir-jing, who fell dead on 
the plniw. His guards were struck with so much dismay at this sud- 
den assassination, that few of them attempted to revenge it, and these 
few were soon dispersed, or cut down. The Nabob of Cudapah then 
ordered the head to be severed from the body, and hasted away with it 
to the tent of Murzafa-jing, concerning whose safety he had no anxiety ; 
having engaged in the conspiracy the officer to whose care the con- 
finement of this prince had been entrusted : he found Mm freed from 
't1|e^*f^rs wMch he had now worn seven months, and hailing Mm 

to him, as a confirmation of the 
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title, the head of his uncle. Murzafa-jing ordered it to he fixed on 
a pole, and to he carried to the army of the confederates, 'wMther he 
repaired himself attended by the Nabob. 

The news was spread through the confederate army with great 
rapidity by the elevation of small wliite banners : Mr. do la Touche 
discovered these signals very soon after he had ordered the French 
battalion to halt, and knew the meaning of them : a few minutes 
after came a horseman at full speed, sent from Murzafa-jing ; upon 
which Mr, Bussy was immediately dispatched to compliment him, 
and receive his orders. The death of Nazir-jing was no sooner 
known amongst his troops than the greatest part of them came in 
crowds to range themselves under the banner of his successor, and by 
nine o'clock in the morning every sword was sheathed, notwithstand- 
ing that three brothers of the murdered prince were in the camp. 
The new Souhah proceeded to the tent of state, where he received 
homage from most of the great officers, who the day before had paid 
it to his uncle. But the prime minister Shanavaze Khan was not of 
the number ; he, dreading the resentment of Murzafa-jing, for having 
suffered him to remain so long in prison, made his escape to the fort 
of Ohittapet : and Mahomed-aUy, the open rival of Ghunda-saheb 
knew he had every thing to apprehend from this revolution : fortu- 
nately his quarters were at a considerable distance from the scene of 
this catastrophe ; and the instant he heard of it, he mounted the 
fleetest of his horses, and, accompanied only by two or three attend- 
ants, hasted with the utmost precipitation to gain his fortress of 
Tritcliinopoly. 



In the evening, Mr de la Touche, accompanied by all his officers, 
went in ceremony to pay his respects to Murzafa-jing, by whom they 
were received with demonstrations of gratitude worthy the important 
service they had rendered him. The oriental compliments paid to 
them on this occaaon’ were, for once, not destitute of truth ; for, 
excepting in the new world, 

never did so small a force deride the fele of so large a sovereignty. 
The dominions of the Great Mogul consist of 22 provinces, six of 
which, comprehending more than one third of the empire, compose 

the 
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1750 the soTihahship of the Decau ; the viceroy of which 

title still more emphatical than that of Soiibah stiled, in the lan- 
guage of the court, Nizam-al-muluck, or regulator of the empire : 

his jurisdiction extends in a line nearly north and south, from Bram- 
pore to Cape Comorin, and eaatward from that line to the sea. Qoh 
condah, one of these provinces, comprehends what Europeans call 
the Nahobsliips of Arcot, Canoul, Cudapah, Raja-mandrum, and 
Chicacole ; so that there were under Nizam-al-muluck, thirty such 
Nabobs, besides several powerful Indian kings, and many others of 
lesser note: the number of subjects in the Decan probably exceeds 
thirty-five millions. Of this great dominion, Murzafa-jing, from a 
prisoner in irons, and condemned to death, saw himself in the revolu- 
tion of a few hours declared almost the absolute lord, and with the 
prospect of maintaining possession of it ; for his pretensions were 
highly supported by the Vizir at Delhi : but the sun did not set before 
the joy inspired by fbis sudden change of his fortunes was tainted 
‘with anxiety ; for the Pitan Nabobs began to demand imperiously the 
rewards they expected for the parts they had contributed to his ele- 
vation : their pretensions were exorbitant, and even inconsistent with 
the principles of the Mogul government. It is not to he doubted 
that Murzafa-jing had, during his imprisonment, promised every 
thing they thought proper to ask, not intending to fulfil more than 
what the necessity of his affairs should oblige him to ; but the presence 
of the French troops now rendered him little apprehensive of their 
resentment, and to them alone he entrusted the guard of liis person, 
and the care of his treasures : however, not to irritate the Nabobs, 
by an absolute rejection of their claims, he told them that his engage- 
ments with the French natio: 9 i would not permit him to determine 
any thing without the advice and participation of Mr. Dupleix, and 
encouraged them to hope that every thing would be settled to their 
satisfaction at Pondicherry. 


Here the tidings of Nazir-jing’s death, and of the enthronement of 
his nephew, arrived in the afternoon : it was first brought to Chunda- 
s^6b> who forgetting the ceremonies and attendance without which 
persons of his Milk nevmr appear in public, qtdtted his house alone, 
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and rsE to tke palace, where he was the first who announced it to 
Mr. Dupleix. They embraced with the agitations of two friends 
escaped from a shipwreck : the news was proclaimed to the town by 
a general discharge of the artillery ; and in the evening Mr. Dupleix 
held a court, and received the compliments of all the inhabitants. 
The next day a Te Deum was sung in full ceremony, and three de- 
puties were sent to compliment Murzafa-jing : and two days after- 
wards another deputation carried six msily SeeTpaws ; these axe 
garments which are presented sometimes by superiors in token of 
protection, and sometimes by inferiors in token of homage ; and 
with the Seerpaws was carried a white flag on an elephant, which 
were likewise presented. Murzafa-jing pretended to be so much 
pleased with the compliment of the flag, that he ordered it should 
in future be always displayed in the midst of the ensigns of his sove- 
reignty. 



On the 15th of December at night he came to the gates with a 
numerous and splendid attendance, in which were most of the prin- 
cipal lords of his court : he was received by Mr. Dupleix and Chun- 
da-saheb in a tent without the city ; and discovered great emotions 
of joy in this interview. It was intended, in deference to his rank, 
that he should have entered the town on his elephant ; but the anhnal 
was too large to pass under the beam to which the draw-bridge was 
suspended ; whereupon he politely desired to go in the same palankin 
with Mr. Dupleix to the palace : here they had a private conference, 
in which he explained the difficulties he lay under from the preten- 
sions of the Pitan Nabobs, and afterwards retired to the house ap- 
pointed for his reception, where he was expected with impatience by 
his mother, his wife, and his son. 

*'!jfe;n6xt day the three Pitan Nabobs came into the town, and 
desired Mr. |)upleix to determine what rewards they should receive 
for the servi^ they had rendered : they demanded, that the arreai:^ 
of tribute, which they had not paid tot three yeaars, should be remitted ; 
that the countries which they governed, together with several aug- 
mentations of territory they now demanded, should in future be ex- 
empted from tribute to the Mogul government ; and that one half 
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1750 of the riches found in Nazir-jing’s treasury should he delivered to 
^ them. 

It -was known that all the lords of Murzafa-jing’s court waited to 
measure their demands by the concessions which he should make to 
the Pitan Nabobs : if these obtained all they asked, the whole of Ms 
dominion would scarcely suffice to satisfy the other claimants in the 
same proportion ; and, on the other hand, if they were not satisfied, 
it was much to be apprehended that they would revolt ; Mr. Dupleix 
therefore postponed all other considerations to this important discus- 
sion, and conferred with the Pitans for several days successively. He 
acknowledged the great obligations Murzafa-jing lay under to them 
for their conduct in the revolution ; but insisted that he himself had 
contributed as much to it as they, and was therefore entitled to as 
great rewards, and that if such concessions were extorted, the Souhah 
would no longer be able to maintain the dignity he had acquired : 
intending therefore to set the example of moderation, he, in the last 
cotferfflfcce^ told them, that he should relinquish his own pretensions 
to any diare of the treasures, or to any other advantages, which might 
distress the affairs of Murzafa-jing. The Pitans finding him deter- 
mined to support the cause of this prince at all events, agreed amongst 
themselves to appear satisfied with the terms he prescribed : wMch 
were, that their governments should be augmented by some districts 
much less than those they demanded ; that their private revenues 
should be increased by the addition of some lands belonging to the 
crown given to them in farm at low rates ; and that the half of the 
money found in Nazir-jing’s treasury should be divided amongst 
them ; but the jewels were reserved to Murzafii-jing. 

This agreement was signed by the Nabobs, who likewise took on 
the Alcoran an oath of all^iance to the Souhah ; declaring at the 
same time that Nizam-al-muluck himself had never been able to 
obtain from them this mark of submission : and he on his part swore 
to protect them whilst they remained feithfiiL 

AH ffissentions being now in appearence reconciled, feasts and enter- 
taimsieBte ensoe^: in whnffi Mr. Dupleix spared no expence to raise m 
his gtte^ ^ gRBideiir of Im nation by the splendour 

with 
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•with wHch he affected to represent his monarch. Amidst these re- ^ 
joicings -was performed the ceremony of installing the Sonbah, in the 
throne of the Decan ; it was very pompous ; and Mr. Dupleix ap- 
peared, next to the Sonbah, the principal actor in it ; for in the 
dress of a Mahomedan lord of Indostan, with which the prince him- 
self had clothed him, he was the first who paid homage ; after which 
he was declared governor for the Mogul of aU the countries lying to 
the south of the river Kristna ; that is, of a territory little le,s8 than 
France itself : he likewise received the title of Munmb, or commander, 
of 7,000 horse, with the permission of bearing amongst his ensigns 
that of the fish ; neither of which distinctions is ever granted except- 
ing to persons of the first note in the empire : It was ordered, that 
no money should be current in the Carnatic, but such as was coined 
at Pondicherry ; and that the Mogul’s revenues from all the coun- 
tries of which Mr. Dupleix was now appointed vicegerent should be 
remitted to him, who was to account for them to the Soubah : and 
Ghunda-saheb was declared Nabob of Arcot and its dependencies, 
under the authority of Mr. Dupleix. All the Mogul and Indian 
lords paid homage, and made presents : pensions, titles of honor, 
and governments, were bestowed on those who had assisted in the 
revolution, or had otherwise merited favour : but he granted none of 
these to any, excepting such as presented requests signed by the hand 
of Mr. Dupleix. 

The immediate advantages arising to the French East India com- 
pany by these concessions, were the possession of a tenitory near 
Pondicherry producing annually 96,000 rupees ; of that near Karical 
in the kingdom of Tanjore, valued at 106,000 ; and the city of 
Masulipatnam with its dependencies, of which the yearly income 
amounted to 144!,000 rupees ; in all, a revenue of 38,000 pounds 
sterling, according to the accounts published by the French, which 
there is reason to believe are greatly extenuated. But these advan- 
tages were snail iff comparison of those which Mr. Dupleix expect- 
ed to obtain from the extensive authority with which he was now 
invested ; and altho’ not one of these grants could, according to the 
constitution of the Mogul empire, he of any validity, unless con- 
firmed by the emperor, he, without scruple, assumed them as law- 
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served greatly to raise the reputation of his importance in the Car- 
natic, where the Soubah of the southern provinces is more respect- 
, ed than the great Mogul himself. Even Mahomed-ally appear- 
ed to be confounded by these concessions ; and from Tritehinopoly 
to which place he had escaped with great difficulty, impowered 
the Morattoe, Raja Janogee, to treat with Mr. Dupleix for the vsar- 
render of the city, and offered, as the French affirm with great con- 
fidence in more than one memoir, to relinquish bis pretensions to the 
ISTahohship of Arcot, provided Murzafa-jing would give him some 
other government in the territory of Gol-condah, and leave him in 
^ of his treasures, without demanding any account of his 

father An Var-odean Khan’s admdnistration. Mr. Dupleix agreed to 
these terms, and imagined that they would very soon be carried into 
execution : so that nothing now retarded the departure of Murzafa- 
jing to Gol-condah and Aureng-abad, where his presence became 
every day more necessary. As the power of Mr. Dupleix depended 
on the preservation of this prince, whose government in a country 
subject to such sudden revolutions, probably would not he free from 
commotions, he proposed that a body of French troops should accom- 
pany him until he was firmly established in the souhahship ; and 
from experience of the services they were capable of rendering, this 
offer was accepted without hesitation. 

The treasures of Nazir-jing were computed at two millions ster- 
ling, and the jewels at 500,000 pounds : in the partition of this 
wealth, a provision for the private fortune of Mr. Dupleix was not 
neglected, notwithstanding the offer which he had made in the con- 
ference with the Pitan Nabobs to relinquish all pretensions to any 
such advantage by the revolution ; for, besides many valuable jewels, 
it is said, that he received 200,000 pounds in money. Murzafa-jing 
'gave 50,000 pounds to be divided among the officers and troops who 
had fought at the battle of Gingee, and paid 50,000 pounds more 
into the treasury of the French company, for the expences they had 
incurred in the war. The long experience of Shanavaze Khan in 
the administration of the Decan rendering Ins knowledge necessary 
9 - to 
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to ike instraetion of a ne\r regency, he was invited by Mmzafa-jing 1750 
to enter into Ms service, and came from CHttapet and made Ms 
snbiMssion. 


Mr. DupleM and Murzafa-jing separated with professions of mu- 
tual gratitude and attachment, and the army left the neighbour- 
hood of Pondicherry on the 4th of January ; the French detac hm ent 
was commanded by Mr. Bussy, and consisted of 300 Europeans, and 
2,000 Sepoys, with ten field pieces. The march was continued with- 
out interruption until the end of the month, when they anived in 
the territory of Cudapah, about sixty leagues from Pondicherry. 
There some straggling horsemen quarrelled with the inhabitants of a 
village, and, with the usual licentiousness of the cavalry of Indostan, 
set fire not only to that, but likewise to two or three other villages 
in the neighbourhood. The Nabob of Cudapah, pretending to bp 
greatly exasperated by this outrage, ordered a body of his troops to 
revenge it, by attacking the rear-guard of Murzafa-jing’s division. 
A skirmish ensued, and the troops of Cudapah, oveipowered by 
numbers retreated to their main body. Their attack, whether by 
chance or design is uncertain, had been directed against that part of 
the army wMch escorted the women ; so that this defiance was ag- 
gravated by the most flagrant affi-ont that the dignity of an Indian 
prince could receive : for the persons of women of rank are deemed 
sacred, even in war. Murzafa-jing no sooner heard of this insult, 
than he ordered his whole army to halt, put himself at the head of 
a large body of troops, and prepared to march against the Nabob 
of Cudapah. Mr. Bussy, who had been instructed to avoid, if possi- 
ble, aU occasions of committing hostilities in the rout to Gol-condah 
interposed, and with much difficulty prevailed bn Mm to suspend his 
resentment, until the Nabob should explain the reasons of his con- 
duct. Messengers were sent both from Murzafa-jing and Mr. Bu^y : 
to those of Murzaia-jing the Nabob of Cudapah answered, that he 
waited for their master sword in hand; but to Mr. Bussy be sent 
word, that he was ready to make submissions to the Soubah through 
Ms mediation. The difference of these answem stung tins prince to 
the quick, and nothing could now stop him from proceeding to take 

instant 
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1750 instant revenge. He toH Mr. Bussy, who still attempted to calm 
him, that every Pitan in Ms army was a traitor horn ; and in a very- 
few minutes the truth of Ms assertion was confirmed: for his spies 
Brought intelligence, that the troops of all the three Nabobs were 
drawn up together in battle-array ; that they were posted to defend 
a defile wMch lay in the road of the army, and that several posts 
leading to the defile were defended by cannon, which had been 
Brought tMther some days Before. These preparations left no doubt 
that the rebellion of the Nabobs was premeditated ; and indeed they 
had Began to concert it from the very hour that they had taken the 
oath of allegiance in Pondicherry, Murzafa-jing, in full march at 
the head of Ms cavalry, grew impatient of the slow pace of the 
Fi’ench Battalion, and hurried away to attack the rebels without their 
assistance. The Pitan Nabobs had in their service many of their 
own countrymen, who, although much inferior in number, stood the 
shock with great intrepidity, and had even repulsed Ms troops be- 
fore Mr. Bussy came up. The fire of the French artillery, after 
a severe daughter, changed the fortune of the day, and obliged the 
Pitans to retreat ; when Murzafa-jing, irritated by the repulse he 
had sustained, rallied his troops, and heedless of the remonstrances 
of Mr. Bussy, pm'sued the fugitives, and left once more the French 
battalion behind, who endeavoured to keep in sight of him, but in 
vain ; they soon after came up to some of his troops, who were 
cutting to pieces the body of the Nabob of Savanore dead on the 
ground. The Nabob of Cudapah had fled out of the field despe- 
rately wounded, and in pursuing him, Muxmfa-jing came up with 
the Nabob of Canoul, who finding he could not escape, turned 
with the handful of troops that surrounded him, and pushed on 
towards the elephant of Ms enemy. Exasperated By this defiance, 
the young prince made a sign to Ms troops to leave the person of 
the Nabob to be attacked by himself. The two elephants were 
driven up close to each other, and Murzafa-jing had his sword up- 
lifted to strike, when his antagonist thrusting his javelin, drove 
the point through his forehead into the brain ; he fell back dead : 
a thoimnd arms were aimed at the Nabob, who was in the same 
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instant mortally wounded ; and tlie troops, not satisfied -witk this 1750 
atonement, feu with fiiry on those of the Nabob, whom ’they soon w— 
overpowered, and cut to pieces. The French battalion was pre- 
paring to hail them returning from the field with acclamations of 
victory, when the news of Murzafa-jing’s Site struck them with the 
deepest consternation. They immediately marched back to the 
camp, wHch they found in the utmost confusion ; for large arrears 
of pay were due to the army ; and it was to be apprehended that the 
soldiery would mutiny and plunder, and every general suspected aU 
the others of simster intentions. ‘ 

But this disaster affected no interest more severely than that of the 
French ; for by it were annihilated all the advantage which were 
gained by the murder of Nazir-jing ; and Mr. Bussy was left without 
pretensions to interfere any farther in the concerns of the Decam 
This officer saw aU the desperate consequences of his present situa- 
tion without losing liis presence of mind : he assembled the generals 
and ministers, and found them as ready as himself to admit of any 
expedient by which the loss of their sovereign might be repaired. 
Besides the son of Murzafa-jing, an infant, there were in the camp 
three brothers of Nazir-jing, whom that prince had brought into 
the Carnatic under strict confinement, to prevent their engaging in 
revolts during his absence ; and after liis death they were continued 
under the same restraint by Murzafa-jing. Mr. Bussy proposed, that 
the vacant dignity of Soubah should be conferred on the eldest of the 
brothers, by name Salabat-jing ; and the generals, from a sense of 
the convulsions to which the reign of a minor would be exposed, 
readily acquiesced to the exclusion of Murzafa-jing’s son, and unani- 
mously approved of Mr. Bussy’s advice. It was immediately car- 
ried into execution, the three princes were released from their con- 
finement, and Salabat-jing was proclaimed Soubah of the Decan, 
with the universal consent of the army. His elevation, and the 
signal catastrophe of this day, in which three of the conspirators of 
Nazir-jing s death fell in battle fighting against each other, were 

regarded as a retribution of the divine justice. 
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1750 Mr. Biissy immediately advised Mr. Dupleix of this revolution, 
and of the dispositions which he had made in favour of Salabat-jing, 
who agi'eed to confirm all the cessions made by his predecessor, and 
to give still greater advantages to the French nation. On these con- 
ditions, Mr. Dupleix acknowledged his right to the SonbahsMp, 
with as much ardor as he had asserted that of Murzafa-jing ; and as 
soon as this approbation was received, the army left the country of 
Oudapah, and continued its march to Gol-condah. 
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T he nations of Coromandel, accustomed to see Europeans as- ^ 
suming no otlier cliaracter than that of merchants, and pay- 
ing as much homage to the Mogul goyernment as was ex- 
acted from themselves, were astonished at the rapid progress of the 
French arms, and beheld with admiration the abilities of Mr. Du- 
pleix, who had shewn himself at once as great an adept in the poli- 
tics of Indostan, as if he had been educated a Mahomedan lord at the 
court of Delhi : knowing the rivalship which existed between the 
two nations, they were equally surprized at the indolence of the 
English, who, since the retreat of their troops jfrom Mahomed-ally 
at Trivadi, had taken no measures to mterrupt the progress of his 
schemes ; and indeed this inactivity, at so critical a conjuncture, is 
difficult to he accounted for, unless it be imputed to their dread of 
engaging, without authority from England, in open hostilities against 
the French immediately after the conclusion of a general peace in 
Europe. Whatever might be the motives, their disposition to remain 
in peace was so great, that major Lawrence himself, who commanded 
the troops, and had great influence in their councils, left Fort 
St, David on some private concerns, and sailed for England in the 
month of October, The assassination of Nazir-jing and its con- 
sequences overwhelmed th^m with astonishment, and made them 
sensible, when too late, of . the errors they had committed in not con- 
tinuing a body of their troops with the army of that prince. There 
remained, even after his death, a means of snatching from the con- 
querors their laurels, and the fruits of their victory ; for Mnrzafa- 
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1751 jing, with Ms melees treasiires, moved Gingee wifcli only ade- 
tacliment of Ms own army and 300 of tlxe Frencli troops, who mareM 
ing without apprehension of danger, observed little military order : 
Mr. Benjamin Eobins, at that time just arrived from England to 
superintend the company’s fortifications as engineer-general, proposed 
to the governor, Mr. Saunders, that 800 Europeans should march out 
and attack them in their return : discovering in this advice the same 
which had distinguished his speculations in the abstruser 
sciehces, and which renders his name an honour to our country ; 
for there is the greatest probability that the attack, if well conducted, 
would have succeeded, and the treasures of Nazir-jing have heen 
carried to Fort St. David, instead of Pondicherry. Mr. Saunders 
much approved the project, but when captain Cope, the commander 
of the troops, proposed it to the officers, they unanimously declared 
it rash and impracticable. 

Mahomed-ally, still more perplexed and dispirited than the Eng- 
lish, had no hopes of preservation but in their assistance, which be 
pressingly solicited at the same time that he was capitulating with 
Mr. Dupleix for the surrender of Tritchinopoly : and the English, 
apprehensive of the conclusion of such a treaty, which would have 
left them without any pretence to oppose Mr. Dupleix and Chunda- 
saheb, at last took the resolution of sending once more to Tritchi- 
nopoly a detachment to encourage Mabomcd-ally to defend the city ; 
it consisted of 280 Europeans, with 300 Sepoys, who arrived there 
under the command of captain Cope in the beginning of February. 

About the same time Ghunda-saheb marched from Pondicherry 
with an army of 8,000 men, horse and foot, which he had levied 
in the province, joined by a battalion of 800 Europeans ; and with 
this force proceeded to Arcot, where he received homage as Nabob ; 
and there was scarce a strong hold to the north of the river Cole- 
roon of whicli the governor did not acknowledge his sovereignty. 
Mortiz-ally of Velore, who had temporized, and affected obedience 
to Nazir-jing from the time that prince entered the Carnatic, im- 
mediately after his death reassumed his connexion with his relation 
Chunda-saheb, and was the first to reacknowledge him ; and his 
example determined most of the other chiefs, 
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The cotmtries lying between the Coleroon and the extremity of 1751 
the peninsula did not openly throw off their allegiance to Mahomed*^ 
ally, bnt were lukewarm in his interests : he therefore sent 2500 
horse, and SOOO Peans, -ander the command of his brother Abdul* 
rahim, together with a detachment of 30 Europeans, to settle th# 
government of Tinivelly, a city lying 160 miles to the south of Trit- 
chinopoly, and capital of a territory which extends to cape Comorin. 
Abdul-rahim met with no resistance from the people of the country, 
but found it difficult to restrain his troops j&om revolt ; for most of 
the officers being renters, were indebted to their prince as much as ho 
was indebted to their soldiers, and expected as the price of their de- 
fection that Chunda-saheh would not ordy remit what they owed to 
the government, but likewise furnish money for the pay of their troops. 
However, great promises, and the vigilance of lieutenant Innis, who 
commanded the English detachment, prevented them from carrying 
their schemes into execution ; but the same spirit of revolt manifested 

itself more openly in another part of Mahomed-ally’s dominions. 

AUum Khan, a soldier of fortune, who had formerly been in the 
service of Chunda-saheb, and afterwards in that of the kingof Tan- 
jore, had lately left this prince and came to Madura, where Ms re- 
putation as an excellent officer soon gained him influence and respect, 
which he employed to corrupt the garrison, and succeeded so well, 
that the troops created him governor, and consented to maintain the 
city under Ms authority for Chunda-saheh, whom ha acknowledged 
as his sovereign. 

The country of Madura lies between those of TritcMnopoly and 
Tinivelly, and is as extensive as either of them. The city was in an- 
cient times the residence of a prince who was sovereign of all the 
three. Its form is nearly a square 4000 yards in circumference, for- 
tified with a double wall and a ditch. The loss of this place, by cut- 
ting the communication between Tritchinopoly and the countries 
of Tinivelly, deprived Mahomed-ally of more than one half of the do- 
minions which at this time remained under Ms jurisdiction. On re- 
ceiving the news, captain Cope offered Ms service to retake it His 
detachment was ill equipped for a siege, for they had brought m' 
battering cannon from Eort St Davids and there were hut two 
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1751 serviceable pieces in the city : witb one of these, three field pieces, 
two cohorns, and 150 Europeans, he marched away, accompanied 
by 600 of the Nabob’s cavalry, commanded by another of his brothers 
Abdul-wahab Khan ; and on the day that they arrived in sight of 
Madura, they were joined by the army returning from Tinivelly. 
There were several large breaches in the outward wall ; the gun- 
: fired through one of them on the inward wall, and in two days de- 
molished apart of it, although not sufficient to make the breach ac- 
cessible without the help of fascines. Difficult as it was, it was ne- 
cessary either to storm it immediately, or to rchnquish the siege, for 
all the shot of the great gun were expended. The Sepoys, encou- 
raged by a distribution of some money, and a promise of much more 
if the place should be taken, went to the attack with as much spirit 
as the Europeans. The first wall was passed without resistance, and 
at the foot of the breach in the second appeared three champions, 
one of them a very bulky man in compleat armour, who fought man- 
ftdly with'their swords, and wounded several of the forlorn hope, but 
were at last witb difficulty killed. Whilst the troops were mounting 
the breach, they were severely annoyed by arrows, stones, and the 
fire of matchlocks; notwithstanding which they gained the parapet, 
where the enemy had on each side of the entrance raised a mound of 
earth, on which they had laid horizontally some' palm trees separated 
from each other, and through these intervals they thrust their pikes. 
At the hottom of the i’ampai*t witlxin the wall, they had made a 
strong retrenchment, with a ditch ; and three or four thousand men 
appeared ready to defend this work with all kinds of arms. The 
troops, wounded by the pikes as fast as they mounted, were not able 
to keep possession of the parapet, and after fighting until ninety men 
were disabled, relinquished the attack. Four Europeans were killed : 
the Sepoys suffered more, and four of their captains were desperately 
wounded. The next day captain Cope prepared to return to Trit- 
chinopoly, and blew the cannon to pieces, for want of means to 
carry it away. The troops of Mahomed-ally, encouraged by this re- 
ptdse, no longer concealed their disaffectien and 500 horse, -with 
lOCto'Peons, went over to Allum Khan before the English broke up 
their eainp, and two or three days -after near 2000 moi-e horsemen 
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deserted tlie enemy. At the same time that the army 

and domimons of Mahomed-ally were thus reducedy he received ad- 
vice that Olmnda-salieh was preparing to march from Areot to be- 
siege Tritcliinopoly ; he now more stramxously represented his dis- 
tresses to the presidency of Fort St. David, offering to give the 
company a territory of considerable revenue contigiions to the bounds 
of Madrass, and promising likewise to defray ail the expenses of their 



assistance. 


It was the time of harvest, which on the coast of Coroniandel is 
divided equally between the lord of the land and the eiiltivator ; and 
Mr. Dupleix affected to distinguish his new acquisitions, by ordering 
small white flags to be planted almost in every field to w hich’ he laid 
claim : these flags were seen from Fort St. David extendi ng round 
the bounds, and some of them were even planted within the eompany*s 
territory : the insolence of these marks of sovereignty stung 
the English, and rouzed them fi*om their lethargy : they eonciuded 
that Mr. Dupleix, from the same spirit of clominioD, would not fail 
to impose extravagant duties on their trade passing tlirougli the 
countries of which he had taken possession ; and this reflection con- 
vincing them that their own ruin would be blended with that of 
Mahomed-ally, they determined to accept the offers he made, and 
to support his cause to the utmost of their power. 


In the beginning of April a body of 500 Europeans, of which 
50 were cavalry, and 100 Caffres, 1000 Sepoys, with eight field 
pieces, took the field under the command of captain Gingen, who 
was ordered to remain near* Fort St. David until he should be joined 
by Mahomed-ally s troops from Tritchinopoly : for tlie English 
were determined not to appear as principals in the war. After wait- 
ing klx weeks, captain Gingen was joined by 600 home and 1000 
Peons ; he then proceeded to the westward, and came in sight of 
Verdachelum, a large and strong pagoda garrisoned by 300 of 
Chunda-saheVs troops this |flaoe m situated 40 miles from the 
coast, and commands the highroad; the reduction of it was there- 
fore necessary to preserve the communication with Fort St. David ; 
the garrison were summoned by the Nabob^s officer to deliever up 
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1751 tke place: they refused, and manned the walls. The^nglish troopB, 
w under cover of a hank, fixed at them for some hours, but finding 
that this attack made little impression, they prepared towards even- 
ing to make a general assault, when the sight of the scaling ladders 
* induced the governor to surrender. Leaving a garrison of twenty 
Europeans and fifty Sepoys in the pagoda, they continued their march 
to the westward, and were soon after joined by 100 Europeans de- 
tached by captain Cope from Tritchinopoly, and 2000 horse, with 
2000 foot, the remainder of the Nabob^'s tx’oops, under the command 
of his brother Abdul-wahab Khan, 

The army, after this junction came in sight of thal} of Chunda- 
saheb, which lay encamped in the neighbourhood of Vol-condak 
is a very strong fortress, 90 miles from the coast, situated in 
the great road between Axcot and Tritchinopoly : its principal de- 
fence is a rock 200 feet high, and about a mile in circumference at 
the bottom, where it is inclosed by a high and strong wall, mostly 
cut out of the solid rock ; near the summit it is endc^ed by another 
wall, and the summit itself is surrounded by a third : adjoining to 
the eastern side of the rock, on the plain, is a fort built of stone, con- 
tiguous to which lies a town slenderly fortified with a mud wall. 
The river Val-aru, after running due east, forms an angle about a mile 
to the north of ¥al-condah, where it turns to the south, and in this di- 
rection passess close by the Western side of the rock, and winding 
round it, reassumes its course to the eastward along the southren side 
of the fort and town. Captain Gingen encamped in a large grove 
about a mile and a half to the southwest of Vol-condah : and in this 
situation the advanced guards^were in sight of those of Chunda-saheb, 
whose camp lay about four miles to the north of that part of the 
river which runs 4ast before it strikes to the south. Here he had 
been some days endeavouring to persuade the governor to put him in 
possession of the fort ; and Abdul- wahab Khan, equally sensible of 
the importance of the place, made offers likewise to induce him to 
deliver it up to Mahomed-ally. The man knowing the advantage 
of his post, had given evasive answers to Ohunda-saheb ; and replied 
to Abdul-wahab Kahn, that he waited to see a battle before he gave 

up 
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up his fort to oifher ; but nevertheless he eutered into a iiegociation 1751 
with both; which a fortnight, and during this time neither of 

the armies made any motion : at length captain Gingen, irritated by 
his prevarications, determined to treat him as an enemy ; but before 
he proceeded to hostilities, posted the army about a mile to the north- 
west of the rock of Vol-condah, where they were in readiness to in- 
tercept the approach of Ohunda-saheb ; for it was not doubted that 
the governor would call him to his assistance, as soon as he should 
be attacked. This disposition being made, a large detachment of 
Europeans and Sepoys marched about nine in the evening, who 
easily got over the mud- wall, and then setting fire to the town, ad- 
vanced to the "stone fort ; but this they found too strong to be assaulted 
before a breach was made, and therefore returned to the camp. The 
governor, as was foreseen, immediately sent a messenger to acquaint 
Chunda-saheb that he was ready to admit his troops into the place. 

The next morning, at break of day, the French battalion was dis- 
covered marching towards the rock along the bed of the river, which 
was almost dry ; and the Indian army of Chunda-saheb, which had 
been augmented at Arcot to 12,000 horse and 5,000 Sepoys, appeared 
at the same time. Notwithstanding these motions, the English offi- 
cers wasted so much time in deliberation, that the French battalion 
arrived near the foot of the rock, and formed before any attempt 
was iiade to intercept them ; when too late, it was determined to 
give the enemy battle. The troops had perceived the hesitations of 
the council of war, and were so much affected by them that they 
marched to the enemy with irresolution. As they approached, a 
cannonade ensued, and a shot struck one of the French tumbrils, 
which blowing up wounded some of their Europeans, and frightened 
so much a hundred more, who were posted near it, that they ran 
away with Mr. d’Auteuil at their head to the fort of Vol-condah, 
where they were admitted ; and from hence they immediately began 
to fire from 14 pieces of of cannon npon the English battalion. This 
unexpected cannonade, notwithstanding that most of their shot flew 
too high, flung the troops into disorder, and some of the officers 
likewise discovering fear, the whole battalion were seized mth a 
■ ■ .■ 4 ■■ / ' panic., 
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1751 panic. The captains Gingen, Dalton, Kilpatrick, and lieutenant 
Clive, endeavoured to rally them, but in vain ; for they retreated in 
gi*eat confusion, mtliout stopping until they reached the camp. 
Abdul-waha Khan rode up and upbraided them in the strongest 
for their cowardice, bidding them take example from his own 
troops, who still stood their ground : and to compleat the shame of 
this day, the company of Caffres remained like wise on the field for 
sometime, and tlien marched off in good order, bringing away the 
dead and wounded. Had they behaved with common resolution, the 
enemy would probably have been defeated; for Abdul-wahab Khan 
had prevailed on one of their generals, who commanded 4,000 horse, 
to come over to hizn on the field of battle, wliicli body* was observed 
to separate from the rest as the enemy approached ; and this appear- 
ance of defection flung Ghunda-saheb into such perplexity, that he 
did not venture to pursue the English, over whom he would other- 
wise have had every advantage. 

The panic did not cease with the day, but operated so strongly 
that captain Gingen, to avoid worse consequences, determined tore- 
move the troops from the sight of an enemy they so much dreaded, 
and at midnight broke up the camp, and marching with great expe- 
dition in the road leading to TritcMnopoly, arrived the next evening 
at the streights of ITtatoor, distant about 25 miles from that city: a 
part of the range of mountains which hounds the province of Arcot 
to the westward, forms one side of these streights, and some hills 
about a mile to the east, the other : the ground for several miles far- 
ther eastward is covered with rocks, which render them impassable 
to an army encumbered with carriages. The company of grenadiers 
consisting of 100 men, together with 100 Caffres and Topasses, with 
two field pieces, were left under the command of captain Dalton, in 
a village at the entrance of the streights : the main body encamped in 
the valley ; and in order to secure the rear of the camp, some Euro- 
peans were placed in the fox't of Utatoor, which lies about two 
miles south of the streights. 

The next day the enemy took the same rout, and for the conveniency 
of water halted about eight miles from the streights. A few days 

after 
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after about 100 of tlieii* horse appeai'ed in sight of the village 1751 
liding about and flourishing their sabres in defiance: captiun Gin- 
gen, with several of the principal officers of the battalion, happened 
at this time to be there, who were so much offended at this bravado, 
that seven of them mounted their horses, and sallied with 1 2 ti-oopers 
and 100 Sepoys to attack the party : they retreated as the English 
approached, sometimes halting as if they intended to stand the shock, 
and in this manner led them three miles from the village, when they 
galloped away at full speed and disappeared. The English had not 
proceeded a mile in their return to the camp, when they discovered 
a body of near 8,000 horse coming out of a neighbouring thicket, 
where they were posted in ambuscade, and from hence had detached 
the party which appeared at the village. The Sepoys were ordered 
to disperse, and the horsemen forming into a compact body, pushed 
forwards so briskly, that only four or five of the enemy's S(|uadrons 

had time to fling themselves in their way : these were attacked .swoi-d 
in hand, and the troops cut their way through, but not without the 
loss of lieutenant Ma,skelyne and three troopers, who were made 

prisoners ; the rest gained the village ; but all the Sepoys were cither 
killed or taken. Mr Maskelyne was soon after released by Chmida- 
saheb, to whom he gave his parole ; for the French, who were at 
this time as cautious as the English of appearing principals in the 
war, affected to have no authority over the prisoners. The ill suc- 
cess of this inconsiderate excui’sion, encreased the diffidence which 
the soldiers entertained of their officers ; who began likewise to dis- 
agree amongst themselves, concurring in nothing but in thinking 
that the enemy were much too strong for them. 

The next day Ohunda-saheb encamped within five miles of the 
village, and employed turn days in reconnoitring the ground quite up 
to the streights. On the third, the 18th of July, their whole army 
was discovered advauctug in battle-array. Several parties of cavalry 
preceded the line, and came on each flank of the village ; and soon 
after appeared a body of 4,000 Sopoys with seven pieces of cannon, 
supported by a company of 100 Topasses ; these marched up slowly and 
in good order : the cavalry brought up the rear ; and were soon after 
rejoined by the other parties wluch had been sent forward, excepting a 
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1751 few squadrons wMoli galloped on, and stationed tkemselves between 
— Wtbe vdlaffe and tbe streigbts. Captain Dalton had began to fire 
from bis 'two field pieces, when he received orders to quit his post, 
and ioin the main body, which had advanced a little way from the 
camp to fiivour his retreat ; the near approach of the enemy now 
rendered the execution of this order liable to many difficulties ; 
however to conceal his intentions from them as long as possible, 
he first drew up the greatest part of his detachment out of their 
siffht behind the village, and then ordered the two field pieces to be 
sent to him • after which the rest of the detachment marched through 
the villa<^e and joined him. Thus the whole body formed before 
the eneiir discovered their intention : as soon as they were con- 
vinced of it, their Sepoys rushed through the village, and began to 
fire from the huts on the rear of the English party, who had scarcely 
got out of reach of this fire, when the enemy’s whole cavalry, divided 
Lto two bodies, came gafioping round each side of the village, and 
surrounded them; the men did not lose courage, and by a heavy 
fire obliged them to retreat into the village. The detachment 
moving Jowly on toward the camp, had not proceeded far before 
the enemy, horse and foot, returned to the charge, and surrounded 
them again. The Cafifres, Topasses, and a platoon of Europeans 
kept up° a constant fire, whilst the grenadiers continually presented 

and recovered their arms, preserving their fire for the last extremity ; 

and by this reseiwe constantly deterred the cavalry from^ charging ; 
in this manner they made their retreat good to the entrance of 
the streigbts, where the ground being rocky, liindered the enemy’s 
horse from continuing in compact squadrons. The detachment, 
now reinforced by two platoons from the main body, halted more 
frequently, giving their whole fire at once, and joined their army in 
good order, bringing off their killed and wounded, which were fifteen 
men. The enemy following them, were insensibly led within a small 
distance of the whole force now united with eight pieces of cannon 
in front ; they at first appeared determined to stand their ground, and 
bring on a general action ; but finding themselves severely galled by 
the artillery, which, together with the whole line, advanced upon 
them; they gave way, and lost 300 men before they got out of cannon- 

shot : 
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shot: their cannon were ill served, and did bnt Ittle damage, 
the French battalion never appeared until the firing ceased, when 
they were discovered taking possession of the village, in the rear of 
wliich the rest of the army likewise pitched their tents. 

Altho’ the post in the streights was deemed defensible, it was feared 
from the great superiority of Ghimda-saheVs cavalry and Sepoys, 
that he would detach a body of men, and post it between the camp 
and Tritchinopoly, from which city the army drew all its provisions 
across the two largest rivers in the Carnatic. From this apprehension 
it was determined to retreat without delay, and the anny decamped 
silently ill the night ; they never halted till two the next day, fa- 
tigued to excess with a march of eighteen hours, performed without 
refreslmient in the hottest season of this sultry climate, and after the 
fatigues they had endured in the action of the preceding day. Luckily 
the enemy’s cavalry were so dispirited with the loss they then sus- 
tained, that they never attempted to interrupt the retreat ; they hovr- 
ever followed at a distance, and before night took post within three 
miles of the army, which was now arrived within sight of Tritclii- 
nopoly, and encamped close to the noiihern bank of the Coleroon. 

This river is a principal arm of another called the Caveri, which 
has its source in the mountains within thirty miles of Mangalore on 
the coast of Malabar, and passing through the kingdom of Mysore, 
runs 400 miles before “it reaches Tritchinopoly. About five miles to 
the north-west of tins city the Caveri divides itself into two principal 
arms. The northern is called the Coleroon, and disembogues at 
Devi-Cotah : the other retains the name of Caveri ; and about 
twenty miles to the eastward of Tritchinopoly begins to send forth 
several large branches, all of whidi pass through the kingdom of 
Tanjore, and are the cause of the great fertility of that country. 
For several miles after the separation, the banks of the Coleroon and 
Caveri are in no part. two miles asunder, in many scarcely one ; and 
at Coiladdy, a fort fifteen mil^ to the east of Tritchinopoly, the 
two streams approach so near to each other, that the people of the 
country have been obliged to fling up a large and strong mound of 
earth to keep them from uniting again. The long slip of land en- 
closed by the two cijannols between Coiladdy and the place where 
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1751 tlie two Btreams first separate, is called tbe island of Seringliam, fa- 
' mous tlirongiioiit Indostaii for tbe great pagoda from wliicK it derives 
its name. TMs temple is situated about a milefroni tlie western 
^ of the island, at a small distance from the bank of tlie 

Coleroon : it is composed of seven square inclosiires, one within the 
other, the w^alls of which are 25 feet high, and four thick. These 
inclosures are S50 feet distant from one another, and each has four 
large gates with a high tower ; which are placed, one in the middle 
of each side of the inclosure, and opposite to the four cardinal points. 
The outward wall is near four miles in ciiniimfereiice, aiid its gate- 
way to the south is ornamented with pillars, several of which are 
single stones 33 feet long, -and nearljr five in diameter and those 
which form the ..roof are still larger in the inmost ■ inclosure are the 
chapels. About half a mile to the east of Seringham, and nearer to 
the Oaveri than the Coleroon, is another large pagoda called Jim-' 
bakistna : but this has only one inclosure. The extreme veneration 
in which Seringham is held, arises from a belief that it conkiins that 
identical image of the god Wistclmu, which used to be worshipped 
by the god Brama. Pilgrims from all parts of the peninsula come 
here to obtain absolution, and none come without an offering of 
money ; and a large part of the revenue of the island is allotted for 
the maintenance of the Bramins who inhabit the pagoda ; and these, 
with their families, formerly composed a multitude, not less than 
40,000 souls, nmintained withoiit labour by the liberality of super- 
stition. Here, as in all the other great pagodas of India, the Bramins 
live in a subordination which knows no resistance, and slumber in a 
voluptuousness which knows no wants ; 'and, sensible of the happiness 
of their condition, they quit not the silence of their retreats to min- 
gle in the tumults of the state ; nor point the brand, flaming from 
the altar, against the authority of the sovereign, or the tranquility of 
the government. This repose was now doomed to be much dis- 
turbed, and the temple to endure such pollutions as it had never 
before been exposed to. 

: . The English battalion took possession of Pitehandah, a fortified 
pagoda situated on x.the northern bank of the Coleroon, about a mile 
to the east of Sennghaak: :: rest of the army encamped along the 
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river near tlie pagoda. The camp was only accessible by the high, 
road ; for the rest of the ground was laid out in rice fields, which 
being at this sea.son ovei-flowed, formed a morass not to be passed by 
cavalry : but the army soon found dilHcnlties in getting provisions 
which could now only he brought from the opposite shore under the 
protection of the guns of the camp, and it was feared that this dis- 
tress would be greatly increased by the enemy’s sending a strong de- 
tachment across the river to take possession of the great pagoda. It 
was therefore resolved to prevent them, and orders were given for 
the whole ai-my to cross the river. 

The Coleroon, like all the other rivers on the coast of Coromandel, 
is subject to very sudden and unforeseen alterations, ’which depend on 
the rains that fall on the mountains of the Malabar coast ; so that in 
the space of twenty-four hours it often, from being fordable, becomes 
almost impassable even by boats ; and at tlus time it was scarcely 



fordable, and very rapid. The ammunition and stores v/ere trans- 
ported before day-light in two large flat boats, kept by the government 
of Tritchinopoly to ferry over horses. The troops then followed with 
the field-pieces : and the retreat was not discovered by the enemy 
until the last boat, with four of the field pieces, was passing. This 
stuck upon a sand-bank, and the enemy brought down their guns, 
and cannonaded it ; on which it was abandoned by the boatmen ; but 
the grenadiers, who formed the rear-guard, brought it ofi^ and the 
whole army passed without any other loss than that of two or three 
tumbrils, and one small iron gun belon^ng to the Nabob, 

The English troops, as well as those of the Nabob, entered the pa- 
goda, and were admitted with great reluctance into three of the first 
inclosures, which affording room much more than sufficient for their 
reception, they complied with the earnest sollicitations of thoBramins, 
imploring them to carry the stain of their pollutions no nearer the ha- 
bitation of the idol. ; It was evident this post might have been defended 
against the enemy’s whole force, since the cannon of Tritchinopoly 
and those in the pagoda were n^ enough to have kept the commu- 
nication open : hut the spirit of retreat stffi so strongly possessed the 
army, that they suspected the outward wall of Seringham to be in a 
j luiuous condition, and thought the extent of it too great to be de- 
i A a 2 fended 
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1751 fended by so small a force. Indeed tlie Englisli battalion was now 
reduced to 400 men, and tbe HaboFs troops could not be depended 
on. It was therefore determined, • as ' the. last' resource, to take, shelter 
under tlm walls of Tritchinopoly, and this resolution was put in ex- 
ecution two days after the army took possession of Seringham. 

The city of Tritchinopoly lies about 90 niiles inland 
coast, and is situated within half a mile of the southern hank of tbe 
Caveri, and about a mile and a half south-east froin Seringham. It 
is a parallelogram, of which the east and west sides extend near 
2000 yards, and the north and south about 1200. It has a double 
inclosure of walls, each of which are flanked by round towers, built 
at equal distances from one another : the outward wall is 18 feet high, 
and about five feet thick, without rampart or parapet : the inward is 
much stronger, being 30 feet high, with a rampai’t of stone decreasing 
by large steps from the ground to the top, where it is 10 feet 
broad, and has a thin parapet of stone about seven feet high, in which 
are loop holes to fire through. There is an interval between the 
two walls of 25 feet, and before the outward a ditch 30 feet wide 
and 12 deep, unequally supplied with water at different seasons, but 
never quite dry. In the northern pait of the city stands a rock 150 
feet high, from which the adjacent country is discovered for many 
miles round. 

The English battalion encamped on the west side of the city close 
to the ditch, and the NahoFs troops on the southern side : captain 
Oope, with 100 of the Europeans sent thither in the beginning of 
the year, remained within the walls. 

^ Chundar-saheb and the French took possession of Seringham, soon 
after it was evacuated by the Nabob's army ; and in the beginning 
of August they sent a stroi3g detachment to attack Coiladdy, a mud 
fort about a mile to the east of the great hank which terminates the 
island of Seringham, and the only post vrhicli still held out for the 
Nabob. Captain Gingen, informed of this motion, detached 20 Eu- 
ropeans and 100 Sepoys, under the command of ensign Trusler, to 
reinforce the garrison. This officer defended the fort very gallantly 
for several days, until it was so shattered as to be no longer tenable : 
he then-rwiyed ^ his men "in the night ; and a de- 

tachment 



tachment of 200 Europeans were sent to post themselves opposite to 1751 
the fort on the southern bank of the Caveii, in order to cover his re- 
treat : but the Sepoys, instead of passing the river a few at a time, 
whilst the Europeans were firing from the wall to amuse the enemy, 
threw themselves pi-ecipitately into the water all together, every one 
pressing to get over to the covering party as fast as he could. Their 
noise in this confusion discovered them to the enemy, w’ho increased 
it by firing upon them, and at the same time prepared to assault the 
fort; upon which the Europeans likewise plunged into the river, 
and throwing away their arms, with difiiculty joined the covering 
party. This success determined Chunda-saheb to cross the Caveri, 

and leaving a garrison in Seringham, he encamped with the rest of 

his army to the east of Tritchinopoly. 

The presidency of Fort St. David saw, with great anxiety, their 
efforts to support Mahomed-ally, frustrated by the retreat of his army 
out of the Carnatic, where he now no longer possessed a single district : 
and Verdachelum, the only fort to the north of the Coleroon which 
acknowledged him, was invested by the troops of a neighbouring 
polygar. The ships from Europe having brought some recruits, a 
detachment of 80 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, with a large convoy of 
stores, were sent from Fort St. David in the middle of July to relieve 
it ; hut every good officer being already in the field, there remained 
none in the garrison to whom such a command could be prudently in- * 
trusted. The governor Mr. Saundera therefore requested Mr. ^ot, 
one of the council, and a man of resolution, to proceed with the de- 
tachment until it should be out of risque of enemies, and then to send 
it forward under the command of the military officer to Tritchinopoly. 
Lieutenant Clive likewise resolved to accompany this detachment. 

This young man, soon after the reduction of Devi-Ootah, had re- 
assumed the mercantile service of the company, in which he fimt went 
to India ; and from that time had held the office of commisEary for 
supplying the Europ^n fertops with provisions. ■ In the prosecution of 
this employment, as well as from his love of enterprize, he had ac- 
companied the army from the beginning of this campaign, until they 
began to retreat before the enemy at Vol-eondah. The detachment 
surprized the Polygar’s troops at midnight, who took flight at the 
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1751’ first fire/ and tlie convoy entered VerdacMnm any loss. 

^ From hence Mr. Pigot sent the detachment through the country of 
Tanjore to reinforce the battalion at Tritchinopoly, which they 
joined witl^^^ The French at this time not haviiig 

crossed the Caveri He then returned from Verdaehelnm to Fort 
St. David, accompanied by Mr. Clive, 12 Sepoys, and as many ser- 
vants : in their way they were surrounded by the Polygar’s troops, 
who with matchlocks harassed this little party some hoiirs, and killed 
seven of the Sepoys, and several of the attendants. The ammunition 
rest being expended, they were ordered to disperse, and Mr. 
Pigot and Clive s<aved themselves by the speed of their horses from 
a party of cavalry, who pursued them several miles. 

In the middle of July the presidency prepared to send another re- 
inforcement to Tritchmopoly, where the discontent which prevailed 
amongst the officers made it necessary to remove several of them at a 
time when there were very few fit to succeed to their posts : a cap- 
tain’s commission was therefore given to Mr. Clive, who proceeded 
with a detachment into the country of Tanjore, where he was joined 
by another from Devi-Cotah, under the command of Captain Clarke, 
who took the command of the whole, which, united, consisted of 
only 100 Europeans, and 50 Sepoys, with one small field piece. The 
king of Tanjore, like all other Indian princes, cautious of declaring 
• whilst the event remained doubtful, suffered both the English and 
French troops to march through his country to Tritchinopoly: and 
this being the only rout by which the English from the sea-coast 
could now gain the city, the fort of Devi-Ootab began to acquire an 
importance not foreseen when they took it. The French detached 
jfrom Coiladdy 80 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, who came in sight of 
the English party near the village of Condore, situated ten miles to 
the north of Tanjore ; the high road led through the village, and 
both anxiouB to get possession of it, entered it hastily at the same time 
at different ends. A skirmish ensued, in which the French officer 
was desperately wounded, and 10 of his Europeans iwmre killed, on 
wM^ the rest with the Sepoys took flight j and the English making 
a circuit of several miles to avoid the enemy’s camp, arrived safe at 
the city, ^ ^ ^ 


Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding these reinforcements, the English battalion at 1751 
Tritchinopoly did not exceed 600 men; whereas the French had 
900, and the troops of Chnnda-saheb ontnnmbered the NahoVs ten 
to one. The strength of the city indeed rendered the reduction of 
it very difficult ; but the Nabob's army, at the same time that they 
were incapable of retrieving liis afiairs, exhausted his treasures, and 
his revenues were daily cut off by the enemy taking possession of the 
countries which furnished them. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Captain Glive, on his return from Tritchinopoly in the heginning 
of August, represented this situation of affairs to the presidency, and 
proposed, as the only resoiiiee, to attack the possessions of Ohunda- 
salieb in the territory of Arcot ; offering to lead the expedition himself, 
which he doubted not would cause a diversion of part of the enemy's 
force from Tritcl^^^^ Fort St. David and Madrass were left, 

the one with 100, the other with less than 50 men, in order to supply 
the greatest force that could be collected for this enterprke. The 
detachment, when compleated, nevertheless, consisted of no more 
than 300 Sepoys and 200 Europeans, with eight officers, six of whom 
had never before been in action, and four of these six vrere young men 
in the mercantile service of the company, who, inflamed by his ex- 
ample, took up the sword to follow him. This handful of men, with 
only three field pieces for their artillery, marched from Madrass 
on the 26th of August, and on the 29th arrived at Oonjeveram, a con- 
siderable town with a large pagoda, lying about 40 miles inland, where 
they received intelligence that the fort of Arcot was garrisoned by 
1100 men ; on which captain Clive wrote to Madrass, desiring that 
two 18 pounders might he sent after him without delay. On the 
olst he halted within 10 miles of Arcot, where the enemy's spies re- 
ported, that they had discovered the English marching with uncoticern 
through a violent storm of thunder, lightning, and rain ; and this cir- 
cumstance, from their notions of omens, gave the garrison so high an 
opinion of the fortitude of the approaching enemy, that they instantly 
abandoned the fort, and a few hours after the English entered the city, 
which had no walls or defences ; and marching through 100,000 
spectators, who gazed on them with admiration and respect, took pos- 
session of the fort, in which they found a large quantity of lead and 
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1751 giiB-powder, with 8 pieces of cannon, from 4 to 8 ponnders.^^^^ 

merchants had, for security, deposifed in the fort effects to the yaJne 
of 50,000 poxinds, bnt these were piinctnally restored to the owners ; 
and this jndicions abstemiousness conciliated many of the principal 
inhabitants to the English interest The fort was inhabited hy 3 or 
4000 persons, who, at their own request, were permitted to remain 
in their dwellings. 

Captain Clive made it his first care to collect such provisions and 
materials as might enable him to sustain a siege ; and foreseeing that 
the enemy would soon recover from tlieir fright, and return into the 
town, if he confined himself to the fort, determined to go in quest of 
them ; and on the 4th of September marched out with the greatest 
part of his men, and four field pieces : in the afternoon he discovered 
the fugitive ganison, consisting of 600 horse and 500 foot, drawn up 
near Timery, a fort situated 6 miles south-wesi of the city. They had 
afield piece, managed by two or three Europeans, from winch they 
fired at a great distance, and Mlled a camel and wounded a Sepoy : 
but as soon as they saw the English within musket-shot, retreated to 
the hills in their rear ; upon which the English returned to the fort. 

The troops marched out again on the 6th, and found the enemy 
drawn up within gun-shot of Timery, in a grove, inclosed with a bank 
and a ditch ; about 50 yards in front of which was a large tank, sur- 
rounded likewise with abank much higher than that of the grove ; hut by 
age and neglect the tank itself was almost choaked up and dry. Their 
number now appeared to be 2000, and they had two field pieces, whicb 
fired smartly as the English advanced, and killed three Europeans ; on 
which accident the line advanced more briskly towards the enemy, who 
frightened by the vivacity of their approach, did not think themselves 
safe in the grove, but hurried with precipitation into the tank, and be- 
gan to fire from the banks, exposing so little of their bodies that the 
English fire did no execution amongst them, whilst theirs wounded 
several of the Europeans and Sepoys. The troops were therefore ordered 
to move behind some neighbouring buildings, from which ensign Glass 
Was soon after detached with a platoon of 40 men, to attack one side 
of the tank, whilst another, under the command of lieutenant Bulkley, 
pushed to attack the enemy in fimt Both gained the banks, and gave 
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their fire at tlie same instant, amongst numbers crowded together iu 
the tank ; which immediately put them to flight. The troops then 
took possession of the village under the walls of the fort, and sum- 
moned the governor. Messages passed, during which his spi® dis- 
covered that the English had no battering cannon, which intelligence 
detennined him not to surrender. Several shells were therefore 
thrown into the fort from a cohom mortar, which proving inefiec- 
tual, the troops marched back to Arcot, and the enemy’s cavalry 
hovered round them as they retreated, but kept out of the reach of 
their, fire. 

The garrison remained in’ the fort 10 days, diligently employed in 
many necessary works ; and the enemy, now augmented to 3000 men, 
imputing this intermission of their saBies to fear, encamped within 
three miles of the town, giving out that they intended to besiege the 
fort. Captain Clive determined to take advantage of their security ; 
and on the lith of September marched out, two hours after mid- 
night, with the greatest part of his garrison, and entering their camp 
by surprize, found them, as he expected, asleep. The troops beat 
up the camp from one end to the other, firing continually on numbers 
taking flight on all sides with shrieks and confusion : the terror was so 
great that very few made use of their arms, and even these few, after 
a single discharge made at random, mingled with the rest of the fii- 
gitives ; and when the day broke, none of them remained in sight. 
This success was obtained without the loss of a man 

The two 18 pounders, which had been demanded from Math-ass, 
with some military stores, were at this time on the road, but escorted 
only by a few Sepoys ; and the enemy hoping to intercept them, sent 
a . large detachment, which took possession of the great pagoda of 
Conjeveram : SO Europeans and 50 Sepoys, with a field piece, were 
sent from the fort to dislodge them, and on their arrival found the 
pagoda abandoned ; the en^y haying retreated to a fort in the 
neighbourhood, where they were continually reinforced from the 
main body. Much depending on the safe arrival of the convoy, 
captain Clive, reserving only 30 Europeans and 50 Sepoys for the 
guard of the fort, sent all the rest to strengthen the detachment 
which escorted it. On this the enemy changed their design, and re- 
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1751 turned hastily to the city in expectation that an assault made on the 
fort during the absence of so great a part of the garrison, would em 
couiage the inhabitants to rise ; and in this confidence, their whole 
force, horse and foot, advanced as soon as it was dark, and suiTounded 
Their musketry, from the adjacent houses, kept a con- 
tinual fire upon the ramparts ; and this attack producing no effect, a 
large body of horse and foot advanced promiscuously to the principal 
gate, endeavouring by outcries, and the noise of their military music, 
to confound the attention of the garrison, from whom they sustained 
several discharges of musketry without quitting their ground. At 
last some grenades were thrown amongst them, the explosion of which 
frightening the horses, flung their cavalry into such confusion that 
they galloped away, trampling over the foot : but within an hour 
they recovered their spirits, and made such another attack at the other 
gate where they were received and beaten off as at the first point. Their 
infantry continued their fire until day-break, when the English de- 
tachments, with the convoy, entered the town, upon which they 
abandoned it with precipitation. The inhabitants in the fort, satisfied 
with the treatment they had received from the garrison, betrayed no 
syraptoms of insurrection during the attack. 

The acquisition of the fort of Arcot soon produced the effect which 
had been expected from it. Chunda-saheb detached 4,000 of his 
troops, horse and foot, from Tritchinopoly, who in their rout were 
joined by his son Eaja-saheb, with 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, 
and together with the troops already collected in the neighbourhood 
of Arcot, entered the city on the 23d of September, and Eaja-saheb 
fixed his heaff-quarters in the palace of the Nabob. 

Captain Olive finding himself on the point of being closely be- 
sieged, determined to make one vigorous effort to drive the enemy 
out of the town, which, if it did not succeed, might at least produce 
the good effect of impressing them with an opinion of the courage of 
his men. On the 24th at noon, the greatest part of the garrison, with 
the four field pieces, sallied out of the north-west gate : this faced a 
street which, after continuing about seventy yards in a direct line to the 
north, turned off to the east, and formed another street, at the end of 
which on the left hand wm situated the Nabob s palace. This fronted 
another street, which striking to the south, continued on the eastern 
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side oftke fori Tke square interval between these three streets and 
the Bortbem wall of the fort was filled with buiMings and inclosnres. 
Gaptain Olive intending to place the enemy between two fires> ordered 
a platoon under the command of ensign Glass to march up the street 
on the eastern side of the fort, which led up to^the palace, and ad-: 
vanced himself with the main body along the street leading from the 
north-west gate. The French troops, witli four field pieces, were 
drawn up at the end of the cross street in front of the palace. Cap- 
tain Olive’s party no sooner came insight of them than a hot can- 
nonade ensued in the cross street, at the distance of only 30 yards. 
The French in a few minutes were driven from their guns, and ran 
into the palace ; hut by this time the troops of Baja-saheb had taken 
possession of all the houses in the street ; and secure under this cover, 
kept up a continual fire from their musketry with such good aim, that 
14 men, who pushed to bring away the French guns, were all either 
killed or wounded. There was on one side of the street a large Choul- 
try : these are buildings intended for the reception of travellers, covered 
and inclosed on three sides with wails, hut open in front, where, instead 
of a wall, the roof is supported by pillars. Captain Clive to preserve 
his men, relinquished the intention of bringing off the enemy’s can- 
non, and ordered them to enter the Choultry ; from hence the artillery 
men stepping out and retreating into it immediately after they had per- 
formed the services allotted to each of them, continued to load and fire 
their field pieces until they had recoiled into hhe north street* The 
troops then quitting the Choultry, joined their guns and proceeded to 
the fort without meeting any farther molestation. Ensign Glass’s 
platoon returned at the same time : these had encountered and pnt to 
flight 3 or 400 of the enemy’s Sepoys, whom they found posted as an 
advanced guard in an inclosure adjoining to the street through whicli 
they intended to pass to the palace ; where, by this inteiTuption, they 
were prevented from arriving in time to render the service expected 
from them. The garrison suffered this day the lo^ of 15 Europeans, 
who were either killed on the spot, or died afterwards of their wounds ; 
amongst them was Lieutenant Trenwith, who perceiving a Sepoj 
from a window taking aim at captain Clive, pulled him on one sirle. 
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1751 upon wticli tke Sepoy, changing Ms aim, shot lieutenant Tremyith 
through the body. Lieutenant Bevel, the only artillery officer, with 16 
other men, was likewise disabled This sally would be condemned 
by the rules of war established in Europe, for they forbid the besieged 
to run such a risque, unless they are assured of greatly outnumbering 
the party they attack ; but it is not reasonable to strain the rules calcu- 
lated for one system, to the service of another differing so widely from 
it, as the modes of war in Indostan differ from those in Europe. 

The next day Eaja-saheb was joined by 2000 men from Veloor, 
commanded by Mortiz-ally in person ; and took possession of all the 
avenues leading to the fort, which seemed little capable of sustaining 
the impending siege. Its extent was more than a mile in circum- 
ference. The walls were in many places ruinous : the rampart too 
narrow to admit the firing of artillery ; the parapet low and slightly 
built ; several of the towers were decayed, and none of them capable 
of receiving more than one piece of cannon ; the ditch was in most 
places fordable, in others dry, and in some choaked up : there was 
between the foot of the walls and the ditch a space about 10 feet 
broad, intended for a faussebray, but this had no parapet at the scarp 
of the ditch. The fort had two gates one to the north-west, the other 
" to the east ; both of which were large piles of masonry projecting 40 
feet beyond the walls, and the passage from these gates was, instead 
of a draw-bridge, a large causeway crossing the ditch. The garrison 
had from their arrival employed themselves indefatigabiy to remove 
and repair as many of these inconveniences and defects as the smallness 
of their numbers could attend to. They had endeavoured to burn down 
several of the nearest houses, but without success ; for these having no 
wood- work in their construction, excepting the beams which supported 
the ceiling, resisted the blaze : of these houses the enemy's infantry 
took possession, and began to fire upon the ramparts, and wounded 
several of the gamson before night, when they retired. At midnighi^ 
ensign Glass was sent with 10 men, and some barrels of gun-powder, 
to blow up two of the houses which most annoyed the fort. This 
partj were let down by ropes over the walls, and entering the houses 
without being discovered, made the explosion, hut with so little skill 
that it did not produce the intended effect : at their return the rope, 
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by wMch ensigii Glass was getting into the fort, broke, and lie was by 
the fall rendered incapable of farther duty ; so that, at the beginning 
of the siege, the garrison was deprived of the service of four of the 
eight officers who set out on the expedition ; for one was killed, two 
wounded, and another returned to Madrass ; and the troops fit for duty 
were diminished to 120 Europeans and 200 Sepoys : these were be- 
sieged by 150 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, 3000 cavalry, and 5000 Peons. 

The store of provision in the fort was only suifeeient to supply the 
garrison sixty days, which rendered it necessary to send away all tlie 
inhabitants, excepting a few artificers, and the enemy permitted them 
to pass through their guards without molestation : amongst those wh o 
remained was a mason, who had for many years been employed in the 
fort ; he gave information that there was an aqueduct under ground, 
known to very few, but which, if discovered by the enemy, would 
enable them to drain the only reservoir of water in the fort : the man 
was rewarded for this seasonable intelligence, and employed to prevent 
the mischief, by choaking up a paid of the aqueduct within the walls. 
For 14 i days, the enemy, not yet furnished with battering cannon, 
carried on the siege by firing from the houses with musketry; and a 
bombardment from four mortars. The bombardment did little da- 
mage, and to avoid the effect of the musketry, none of the garrison 
were suffered to appear on the ramparts, excepting the few imme- 
diately necessary to prevent a surprize : but notwithstanding this pre- 
caution, several were killed, and more wounded : for the enemy, 
secure in the houses, and firing from resting places, took such excel- 
lent aim, that they often hit a man when nothing but his head ap- 
peared above the parapet ; and in this manner three serjeants were 
killed, who at different times singly accompanied captain Clive in 
visiting the Works. Mortiz-ally, a few days after his arrival, pre- 
tended to be dissatisfied , with Raja-saheb, and removed his troops to 
a different part of the^ dty, from whence he sent a messenger, inviting 
the garrison to make a sally on the quarters of Raja-saheb, in whieli 
he offered to assist them with his whole force. Captain Clive mis- 
trusted his professions, but considering the advantage of keeping 
such a number of the enemy’s troops inactive, pretended b* a|>|)?‘ove 
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1751 of fhe proposal, and carried on for several days a correspondence, until 
— Morti;z-ally, suspecting Ms scheme was detected, rejoined the army. 

On the 24th of October, the French troops received from Pondh 
cherry two 18 pounders, and seven pieces of smaller calibre, and im- 
mediately opened a battery to the north-west, which was so well 
served, that their very first shot dismounted one of the IS pounders 
in the fort, and the next entirely disabled it. The garrison mounted 
the other 18 pounder ; and this, after a few shot, was likewise dis- 
mounted : after which it was employed only in such parts of the 
fort, where it was not exposed to the enemy’s artillery. The three 
field pieces were likewise cautiously reserved to repulse the enemy 
when they should storm ; so that their battery firing without much 
opposition, in six days beat down all the wall lying between two 
towers, and made a practicable breach of fi.fty feet. In the mean 
time the garrison were employed in making works to defend it : a 
trench was dug just under the rampart, and behind that at some dis- 
tance another; both of which were scattered with crows feet, and 
behind them the wall of a house was pulled down to the height of a 
breast- work ; from whence a row of pallisadoes was carried along on 
each end of both trenches, and continued up the rampart to the pa- 
rapet. A field piece was planted on one of the towei*s which flanked 
the breach without, and two small pieces of cannon on the fl.at roof 
of a house within the fort, opposite to the entrance. In these em- 
ployments, as indeed in all others, the officers contributed their la- 
bour equally with the common men ; and the enemy, informed of 
these preparations to defend the breach, did not think it safe to attack 
it before they had made another : they had by this time burst one of 
their 18 pounders, and removed the other, with one nine pounder, 
to a battery which they erected to the south-west. 

The garrison intending to convince Raja-saheh that they were in a 
condition to execute even labours not indispensihly necessary, thickened 
the highest tower of the ramparts, and then raised on the top of it a 
mound of earth to such a height as commanded the palace over the 
inteijacent houses. On the top of this mound they hoisted a vast 
piece of cannon, sent, to the tradition of the for^, from 

Delhi, 
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DelH, by AiireBg-zeTbe, and said to have been drawn by 1000 yoke oi 3751 
oxen. There were several iron balls belonging to it, each weighing 
72 pounds. The cannon *vvas laid on the mound, and loaded with 
30 pounds of powder, which was fired by a train carried to a con- 
siderable distance on the ground. The shot went tlirough the palace, 
to the no small terror of Eaja-saheb and his principal officers ; and as 
this was the only effect intended, the cannon was fired only once in 
the day, at the time when the officers assembled at the head-quarters : 
on the fourth day it burst. 

The enemy, as if they intended to retaliate this affront, filled up a 
large house, which commanded the eastern gate, with earth well 
rammed down, and upon this base raised a square mound of earth to 
such a height as commanded not only the gate, but likewise every part 
within the fort : from hence they intended to fire on the rampart witli 
musketry and two small pieces of cannon. They were suffered to go on 
with their work until they had compleated it and mounted the cannon, 
when the garrison began to fire from the reserved 18 pounder, and in 
less than an hour the mound gave way and tumbled at once with 50 
men stationed on it ; some of whom were killed and many disabled. 

Notwithstanding the numbers of the enemy’s guards which sur- 
roxmded the fort, the garrison, by means of able spies, carried on a 
constant correspondence with Madrass and Fort St David, where the 
company’s agents were very soUicitous to relieve tbem, and having re- 
ceived some recruits from Europe, formed a party of 100 Europeans, 
who with 200 Sepoys, set out fi*om Madrass under the eonmmnd of 
lieutenant Innis. Before they had advanced 30 miles in tlieir way tt? 

Arcot, they were surrounded in the town of Trivatore by 20(KU>r 
Raja-saheb’s troops detached with 20 Europeans mid two field pieces 
from the city. The English party having no cannon, were so severely 
annoyed by the enemy s, that lieutenant Innis, as the only resource, 
made a push with all his Europeans to drive them firom their guns. 

The attempt succeeded, but not without a sharp contet, in which 20 of 
the Enghsh and two of their officers were killed, and a greater number 
wounded. This loss deterred the rest from continuing their mareii, 
and they retreated to Ponamalee, a fort built by the Moors, and at 

this time belonging to the company, 15 miles vrest of Madrass 
* 
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Oh tlie 24tli of October the enemy opened their battery to the 
south-west : the pm't of the wall against which they directed their fire 
was in a very ruinous condition, but it had the advantage of being 
much less exposed than any other to the fire from the houses. The 
garrison therefore kept up a constant fire of musketry against the 
battery, and several times drove the enemy out of it, but the breach 
notwitlistanding increased every day. 

The retreat of lieutenant Innis left the garrison little hopes of suc- 
cour from the settlements ; but at this time their spirits were raised 
by the hopes of other resources. A body of 6000 Morattoes, under 
the command of Morari-row, had lain for >some time encamped at 
the foot of the western mountains, about 30 miles from Arcot ; they 
had been hired to assist Mahomed-ally by the king of Mysore ; but the 
retreat of the English, and tiie Nabob's troops to Triichinopoly, had 
been represented in the neighbouring countries so much to their pre- 
judice, that the Nabob's affairs were thought to be desperate, and his 
allies were susp^3ted of having little intention to support him ; and 
from this persuasion the Morattoes remained inactive. Captain Clive 
had found means to send a messenger to inform them of his situation, 
and to request their approach to his relief ; the messenger returning 
safely to the fort, brought a letter from Morari-row, in which he said 
that he would not delay a moment to send a detachment of his troops 
to the assistance of such brave men as the defendei's of Arcot, whose 
behaviour had now first convinced him that the English could fight. 

Eaja-saheb receiving intelligence of their intentions, sent a flag of 
truce on the 30th of October, with proposals for the surrender of the 
fort. He offered honourable terms to the garrison, and a large sum 
of money to captain Clive ; and if his offers were not accepted, he 
threatened to storm the fort immediately, and put every man to the 
sword. 

Captain Clive, in his answer, reproached the badness of Chunda- 
saheb’s cause, treated Raja-saheb's offei^ of money with contempt ; and 
said, that he had too good an opinion of his prudence to believe that 
he would attempt to storm, until he had got better soldiers, than the 
rabble of which his army was composed. As soon as the messenger 
was dispatched, the flag of fcube was pulled down ; but the enemy not 

under- 
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■understanding the rales of European war, numbers of them remained 1751 
near the ditch parleying with the Sepoys, and persuading them to de« 
sert The croud was several times warned to retire, but continuing 
to disregard the injunction, were dispersed by a volley of small arms, 
which killed several of them. 

Lieutenant Innis's party, reinforced to the number of 150 Euro- 
peans, and with four field pieces, was now advancing under the com- 
mand of Oapt. Kilipatrick ; and on the 9th of November a detachment 
of Morattoes arrived in the neighbourhood, and intercepted some am- 
munition going to the enemy. They likewise attempted to enter 
the town ; but finding every street and avenue barricaded, they con- 
tented themselves with plundering and setting fire to some houses in 
the skirts of it, after which they retreated. 

By this time the enemy had, from«their battery to the south-west, 
made a breach much larger than that to the north-west, for it ex- 
tended near 30 yards ; but the ditch before it w^as Ml of water, and 
not fordable: and the garrison had counterworked this breach with 
the same kinds of defences as the other. 

Rajah-saheb, exasperated by the answer he had received to his sum- 
mons, and alarmed by the approach of the Morattoes, and the detach- 
ment from Madrass, determined to storm the fort* In the evening 
a spy brought intelligence of this to the garrison, and at midnight 
another came with a particular account of all the enemy’s dispositiong, 
and of the hour of attack, which was to begin at the dawn of day by 
the signal of three bombs. Captain Clive, almost exhausted with 
fatigue, laid down to sleep, ordering himself to be awakened at the 
first alarm. 

It was the 14th of November, and the festival which comme- 
morates the murder of the brothers Hassein and Jassein happened to 
faE out at this time. This is celebrated by the Mahomedans ofin- 
dostan with a kind of religious madness, some acting and others be- 
wailing the catastrophe of their ; saints with so much energy, that 
several die of the excesses they commit : they are likewise persuaded, 
that whoever falls in battle, against unbelievers, during any of the 
days of this ceremony, shall instantly be translated into the higher 
paradise, without s^topping at my of the intermediate purgatories. 
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1751 To tlie entlmsmsm of superstition was added the more certain efficacy 
of inebriatioE ; for most of the troops, as is customary during the 
agitations of this festival, had eaten plentifully of bang, a plant -which 

either stupifies, or ezcites the most desperate excesses of rage. Thus 
prepared, as soon as the morning broke, the army of Raj ah-»aheb ad- 
vanced to the attack. Besides a multitude that came vdtli ladders to 
every part of the walls that were accessible, there appeared four prin- 
cipal divisions. Two of these divisions advanced to the two gates, 
and the other two -were allotted to the breaches. 

Captain Clive, awakened by the alarm, found his garrison at their 
posts, according to the dispositions he had made. The parties who 
attacked the gates drove before them several elephants, who, with 
large plates of iron fixed to their foreheads, were intended to break 
them down; but the elephani^, wounded by the inusketry, soon 
turned, and trampled on those who escorted them. The ditch before 
the breach to the north-west was fordable ; and as many as the breach 
would admit, mounted it with a mad kind of intrepidity, whilst num- 
bers came and sat down with great composure in the fausse-braye 
under the tower where the field piece was planted, and waited there 
to relieve those who were employed in the attack : these passed the 
breach, and some of them even got over the first trench before the 
defenders gave fire; it fell heavily, and every shot did execution: 
and a number of muskets were loaded in readiness, which those be- 
hind delivered to the first rank as fast as they could discharge them. 
The two pieces of cannon hum the top of the house fired like-wise on 
the assailants, who in a few minutes abandoned the attack, when 
another body, and then another succeeded, who were driven off in 
the same manner : in the mean time bombs, with short fusees, which 
had been prepared and lodged on the adjacent rampart, were thrown 
into the fausse-braye, and by their explosion drove the croud, who 
had seated themselves there, back again over the ditch. At the 
breach to the south-west the enemy brought a raft, and seventy men 
embarked on it to crovss the ditch, which was flanked by two field 
|neees, one in each tower : the raft had almost gained the fausse-braye, 
wh^ captain Clive observing that the gunners fired with bad aim, 
took the ^'oi»-’ofth% field pieces himself, and in th^ree 
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or four discharges flung them into sucli coafusiOE that they overset 1751 
the raft, and tumbled into the ditch ; where some of them where 
drowned, and the rest, intent only on their own preservation, swmn 
back and left the raft behind. 


In these different attacks the enemy continued the strom for an 
hour, when they relinquished all their attempts of annoyance at once, 
and employed themselves earnestly in carrying off their dead. Amongst 
these was the commander of their Sepoys, who fell in the fausse-braye 
of the northern breach : he had distinguished himself with great 
bravery in the attack, and was so much beloved by his troops, that 
one of them crossed the ditch and carried off his body, exposing him- 
self during the attempt to the fire of 40 muskets, from which he had 
the good fortune to escape. It seemed as if the enemy expected 
that the garrison would permit them to fulfil this duty to their friends ; 
but finding that they suffered severely in attempting it, they at last 
retreated and disappeared. Their loss during the storm was computed 
to be not less than 400 men killed and wounded, of which very few 
were Europeans, for most of the French troops were observed drawn 
up and looking on at a distance. Of the defenders, only four Euro- 
peans were killed and two Sepoys wounded. Many of the garrison 
being disabled by sickness or wounds, the number whic h repulsed the 
storm was no more than 80 Europeans, officers included, and 120 
Sepoys ; and these, besides, serving five pieces of cannon, expended 
12,000 musket cartridges during the attack. 


Two hours after the enemy renewed their fire upon the fort, both 
with their cannon and with musketry from the houses ; at two in the 
afternoon they demanded leave to bury their dead, which was granted, 
and a brace allowed until four : they then recommenced and continued 
their fire.smartly till two in the morning, when on a sudden it cea.sed 
totally; and at day-break, intelligenee was brought that the whole 
army had abandon^i the town with precipitation. On reeeiviuf'* 
this joyful news, the garrison immediaidly matched into the enemy% 
quarters, where they found four pieces of artillery, four mortars, ami 
a large quantity of ammunition, which they brought in triumph into 
the fort. During the time that the garrison were shut up in the 
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1751 and 80 Sepoys were killed, and a greater 

Toer of both wounded, most of whom suffered by the enemy's mnsketry 

Thus ended this siege, maintained 50 days, under every disadvan- 
tage of situation and force, by a handful of men in their first cam- 
paign, with a spirit worthy of the most veteran troops ; and conducted 
by their young commander with indefatigable activity, unshaken con- 
stancy, and undaunted courage : and notwithstanding he had at this 

conversed with men capable of giving 
him much instruction in the military art ; all the resources which he 
employed in the defence of Arcot, were such as are dictated by the 
best masters in the science of war. 

In the evening the detachment with captain Killpatrick entered 
the town, which the army of Eaja-saheb no sooner quitted than all 
the troops, sent to Ms assistance by different chiefs, returned to their 
homes, and there remained with Mm only those which had been de- 
tached by Ms feither from TritcMnopoly. With these and the French 
be retired to Velore, and pitching Ms camp close to the eastern side 
of the town, fortified it with strong entrenchments. Captain Clive 
leaving captain Killpatrick with a garrison in the fort, took the field 
on the 1 9th of November, with 200 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, and three 
field pieces, and marched to Timery, which the governor now sur- 
rendered on the first summons : a small garrison was left in this place, 
and the army returned and encamped near the western side of the 
city, waiting to be joined by the Morattoes. Of these 5000 horse, 
with Morari-row at their head, had proceeded to the southward, and 
1000 under the command of Basin-row, a nephew of Morari-row, 
remained to assist captain Clive ; but, instead of joining him immedi- 
ately, they employed themselves some days in plundering the country. 
As they lay encamped with great negligence within a short march of 
Telore, the French troops with Raja-saheb attacked them with suc- 
cess in the night, killed 40 or 50 of their horses, and plundered their 
camp. After this defeat they came to the English camp, and in- 
treated captain Clive to march to the place where they had suffered, 
in hopes of recovering their loss. Their request was complied with 
to keep them ih ■ temper ; but nothing waa recovered, for the enemy 

had 
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had carried off and secured the booty. At this time mtehigeEce waii 1751 
received that a party of Europeans from Pondicherry were approach- 
ing towards Arni, a strong fort situated about 20 miles to the south 
of Arcot ; on which captain Clive requested Basin-row to accompany 
him with his troops to intercept them before they should join Rajar 
saheb. The Morattoe seeing no probability of acquiring plunder, re- 
fused his assistance, and the English marched without him ; but 
hearing that the French party had retreated to Ghittapet, returned 
to their station near Arcot. Two or three days after, Eaja-saheb 
quitted his encampment near Velore, and in the night made a forced 
march to Arni, where he was joined by the party from Ghittapet 
The Morattoes still continued unwilling to accompany the English in 
quest of the enemy : but, hearing from their spies that the enemy’s re- 
inforcement had brought a large sum of money for Eaja-saheb, Basin- 
row now expressed as much eagerness to march against him as he had 
hitherto shewn reluctance. The troops immediately moved ; but 
the Morattoe was not able to assemble more than 600 of his horsemen, 
the rest being employed in their usual excm'sions. The next after- 
noon, by a forced march of 20 miles, the army came in sight of the 
enemy, just as they were preparing to cross the river which runs to 
the north of Arni. The enemy, encouraged by the superiority of 
their force, which consisted of 300 Europeans, 2000 horse, and 2500 
Sepoys, with four field pieces, immediately formed, and returned to 
meet them. Captain Clive halted to receive them in an advantageous^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
post: the Morattoes were stationed in a grove of palm trees to the 
left ; the Sepoys in a village to the right ; and the Europemis, with 
the field pieces, in the center, in an open ground, which extended 
about three hundred yards between the grove and the village ; in the 
front were rice fields, which at this time of the year were very 
swampy, and the approach of the enemy's cannon would have been 
impracticable, had there not ^ been a causeway leading to the village 
on the right. . The, French , troops, with about 1500 Sepoys, and 
their artillery, marched along the causeway ; and the horse, amongst 
which the rest of the Sepoys were interspersed, moved in a separate 
body to the left, and attacked the Morattoes in the grove some time 
before the other wing was engaged any other way than by cannonading 

at 





at a distance. The Morattoes fonght in a manner peculiar to them- 
■’ selves : theii- cavalry were armed with sabres, and every hoi’seman 
was closely accompanied by a man on foot, armed with a sword and a 
large club ; and some instead of a club carried a shoit strong spear : if 
a hoi-se was killed and the rider remained unhurt, he imraetliately 
began to act on foot ; and if the rider fell, and the horse escaped, he 
was immediately mounted, and pressed on again to the charge by the 
first foot-man who could seize him. Notwithstanding the difference 
of numbers, and the advantage of the enemy’s disposition, they be- 
haved with great spirit, and made five successive chaiges, in every one 
of which they were re^mised by the fire of the enemy’s Sepoys. In 
the mean time the other wing advanced towards the village ; but 
their line of march sdong the causeway was so much galled and en- 
filaded by the English field pieces, that all but the artiileiy-men with 
the cannon, and two or three platoons to support them, quitted the 
causeway, and formed in the rice fields an extensive firont, which 
reached almost to the grove, where their cavalry were en^sged, who 
ima^boed that this motion ws® made to reinforce them. Upon this 
change in their disposition, two field pieces were sent to support the 
Morattoes; and the Sepoys, with two platoons of Europeans, were 
ordered to sally from the village and attack the enemy’s artillery. This 
unexpected motion terrified those who remained to defend the cannon 
so much, that they immediately be^n to draw them ofi and retreat. 
Their example was followed by the Sepoys in the rice fields, and the 
retreat of these immediately dispirited the horse and foot fighting at 
the grove, who had suffered fi-om the two field pieces sent thither ; and 
fhii.irhdl^O 'wiBg gave way and retreated likewise, pursued by the Mo- 
rattoes. Oapfc. CSive, with his infirntry and field pieces, advanced 
along the causeway in porauit of the enemy, who made a stand at 
three different choultries in flieir rout, but were beaten out of each 
of them ; when night coming on, the pursuit ceased. About 50 of 
the French, and 150 of the enemy’s cavalry and Sepoys, were either 
wounded in the action. The English lost no European, 
; but of the Morattoes about fifiiy wete eitfaer 
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the towa of Ami : which at midnight they quitted in great disorder, 
intending to make the best of their way to Qingee ; and the next 
morning the English entered the town, in wliich they found many 
tents, and a large quantity of baggage. The Morattoes set out in 
pursuit of the enemy, and, before night, retmmed with 400 horses, 
and Eaja-saheb’s miUtary chest, in which they found 100,000 rapees. 
A great number of the enemy’s Sepoys came and offered their ser- 
vice to captain Clive, who enlisted as many as brought good arms ; 
of whom the number amounted to 600. Eeceiving intelligence from 
them that Raja-saheb had deposited some valuable effects in the fort of 
Ami, he summoned the governor to deliver them up, together with 
his fort ; who, after some altercations, sent out an elephant and 15 
horses, with a great quantity of baggage, and agreed to take the oath 
of fealty to Mahomed-aUy, but refused to surrender his fort ; which 
the army, having no battering cannon, was not in a condition to 
attack. 



The French, during the siege of Arcot, had again taken possession 
of the great pagoda of Conjeveram, and placed in it a gamson of 
80 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, who from hence inten-upted the com- 
munication between Arcot and Madrass, and had suiqirized a party 
of disabled men, returning from the siege. Amongst these were the 
officers Revel and Glass, to whom the French gave quarter, after they 
had murdered five or six Europeans as they lay in their litters without 
arms, and incapable of making resistance. Captain Clive determined 
to avail himself of the dispersion of Raja-saheb's forces to reduce Con- 
jeveram ; and two or three days after his victory, marched thither at the 
head of his own force : for Basin-row, in obedience to orders wlrich he 
had received from his uncle, proceeded with' the Morattoes from Ami 
to Tritchinopoly. The French officer at Conjeveram was summoned 
to surtfflader ; and none of the garrison understanding the English 
language, he ordered • his prisoners, Revel and Glass, to write a 
letter, and alisquaitit' es^tekih that he ittiended to expose them 
on the walls,' if the pagoda -Was attacked. They wrote this, but 
added, that they hoped no regard to their safety would induce him 
to discontinue his operations against the place. The army waited some 
days for two 18 pounders, which were coming from Madrass ; and 
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1751 as soon, as they; airiveci began to batter in breach at the distance of 
200 yards : the enemy had no cannon, but fired Teiy smartly with their 
musketry, which killed several men at the battery, and lieutenant 
Biilkley, reconnoitering the pagoda over a garden- wall in company 
with captain Clive, was shot through the head close by his side. The 
wall resisted three dayn before it began to give way, when the gar- 
rison, conscious of their deiBerits, and dreading the just resentment 
of the English, abandoned the pagoda in the night, but left behind 
the two prisonera After ruining the defences of Gonjeveram, cap- 
tain Clive sent 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys to Arcot, and returned 
in the middle of December with the rest to Madrass ; from whence 
he went to. Fort ,St., David, to -give, an account of Ms campaign to 
the, 'presidency. 


During these successes in the province of Arcot, Ohundarsaheb 
beleaguered Tritchinopoiy. The French battalion fixed their quar- 
ters at a village called Chiickly-poEam, on the southern bank of the 
Oaveri, about two miles and a half from the east side of the town. 
The troops of Chunda-saheb, for the convenience of water, encamped 
likewise along the bank of the river, and to the eastward of Chuckly- 
pollam, wliich post secured one of the flanks of their camp, and at the 
other extremity of it, three miles distant, they raised a redoubt, on which 
they mounted two pieces of cannon. The BVench, on whom the ope- 
rations of the siege principally depended, sent to their settlement of Ka- 
ricalforatrain of battering artillery ; and in the beginning of September 



they raised their principal battery a little to the south of the north-east 
aai^Mth0 town, and at the distance of 1200 yards ftom the walk 
To save the fefcigne of mrrying on trenches between this post and the 
camp, they afterwards made the battery a regular redoubt, by inclosing 
it on both flanks and in the rear with a parapet and a deep ditch ; here 
they mounted three 8 pounders, and three mortars, which were defended 
by a constant guard of 100 Europeans and -400 Sepoys. They likewise 
motmtol two 18 pounders on a rock, wMch has ever since obfaiined 
ihe name of the French rock, and is situated about 2000 yards directly 
east fix)m the southre^ an^e of the town ; they also raised a battery of 
two guns on the of ftom which they fired across 
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the Gaven at the northern gate of the city, to inteiTupt the com- 17S1 
HHinicatioxi of the inhabitants with the river ; these guns, as well as 
th«e on the French rock, were at too great a distance to make any 
impression on the walls. By these works alone they hoped to reduce 
the city ; the insufficiency of them soon raised in the English battalion 
a contempt of their courage and military abilities, and it was now 
that they began to be ashamed of having retreated before such an 
enemy ; and judging, as usual, from events, to blame their commander 
for an excess of caution in his retreat, of which their own panicks had 
been the principal cause ; for captain Gingen was undoubtedly a 
man of courage, and had seen much service in Europe ; but having 
had no experience against an Indian army, fel into the error of 
imagining that the cavalr}’" of Chunda-saheb would act with all the 
vigour of which their number and appearance seemed capable. His 
prudence, if improper before, became absolutely necessary now, as 
the French had taken possession of posts in which they could do no 
harm to the town, but from which they could not be driven without 
great loss : he therefore determined to preserve his men, whilst the 
enemy fatigued their troops and exhausted their ammunition to no 
purpose : and in tliis intention he kept the greatest part of the bat- 
talion and Sepoys encamped close to the western side of the town, 
where they were out of the reach of annoyance. 

To save that part of the wail against which the enemy's principal 
battery fired, a glacis was raised to such a height as left nothing but 
the parapet exposed ; and the grenadiers, commanded by captain 
Dalton, were posted behind this glacis : an entrenchment was flung 
up between the French rock and the south-east angle of the town, in 
which the company of Coffrees were posted, to protect from surprises 
the Nabob’s cavalry encamped to the south ; and to oppose the enemy’s 
battery in the island, two guns were mounted close to the southern 
bank of ^ . 

To infilade these, the French . inounfeed two guns on the same side 
of the river; but were one night driven from this post by captain 
Dalton ; they, a few days after, surprized the English entrenchment 
opposite to the French rock, and carried off the captain and nine 

D d Coffrees ; 
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1751 Coftees ; aad two were the only enterprizes made on either side 
dTiring the month of October. The enemy’s batteries fired indeed 
constantly and smartly every day, and damaged some houses, but 
made no impression on the defences of the town : they supplied the 
defenders with a great number of cannon-balls, all of which had the 
English mark, being the same that the ships had fired against Pon- 
dicherry, with as little eflfet m they were now thrown away against 
Tritchinopoly. 

But although little w'as to he feared from the efforte of an enemy 
who seemed ignorant of the first principles of a regular attack, yet 
every thing was to be apprehended from the poverty to which the 
Nabob was reduced. His troops threatened to d^rt : the cxpences 
of the English battalion, which used to be furnished from his treasxuy, 
began to be defrayed by that of Fort St. David, and he had no reason 
to believe that they W'Olild cobtfeitie to support him any longer than 
there k JjtdbabiBly Of eliirieatang: him out of hk distresses ; and 
these he foresaw would increase eVei^ day, unless he could obtain an 
army equal to that of Chunda-saheb, whose superiority had hitherto 
deterred the English troops from making any vigorous efforts. 

The only prince in the peninsula from whose situation, power, and 
inclination, the Nabob could expect the assistance which he stood so 
much in need of, was the king of Mysore. The territory of this In- 
dian prince is hounded to the east by the southern part of the Carnatic, 
and the kingdom of Tritchinopoly ; and to the west it extends, in 
some parts, within 30 miles of the sea-coast of Malabar. His annual 
is computed at 20 millions of rupees ; and the whole nation 
btBHfe a nWilal hateed to Ohunda-saheh, who during the time that he 
go’femed Tritietofc^ly, fiMtned a design of conquering the country, 
and besieged for several mottths CarOOT, the strongest of their frontier 
towns to the eastward. The king of Mysore being an infant, the go- 
vernment was administered by his uncle, who acted with unlimited 
pot?er ; to this regent, called in the country, the Dcdatoay of Mysore, 
. , ' ^^Wi^-ally applied for assistance ; and finding that the drreadof 

was not alone a sufiBdent motive to induob 
tll^' the teraali ^ wMdi fire Mysoiwn 

‘ ' • ■ treaty 
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troafey .feyJiiS ' Oatli,'' and the Dalaway^ determined to^ist him with 17S1 
efficacy. In eonseqnence of this negociation, a party of seTenty 
horsemen, arrived at Tritchinopoly in the beginning of October from 
Seringapatnam, the capital of Mysore. They brought five hundred 
thonsaiid rupees : gi'eat respect was shewn to their officer ; and the 
day after his arrival a skirmish happened, which, although inconsider- 
able, gave him a favourable opinion of the Nabob’s European alliea 
A platoon, with two or three companies of Sepoys, were sent to cut 
down wood at a gi'ove situated about a mile and a half south-east from 
the city. The enemy having intelligence of this detachment, sent 
a large body of cavalry to cut off their retreat : their march being 
discovered from the rock in the city, the grenadiers, with some Se- 
poys, and one field piece, were sent to support the first party, and the 
troop of Mysoreans accompanied them. Captain Dalton meeting 
the wood-carts loaded, ordered them to proceed to the town by a dis- 
tant road, and forming the two parties into one column, with the 
field piece in front, marched towards the enemy, instead of returning 
directly to the city. He first ' met the French dragoons, who halted 
on a small eminence to reconnoitz'e, and waited there until they re- 
ceived the fire of a platoon, on which they retreated to bring up the 
body of Chunda-saheb^'s cavalry, who remained at some distmce in 
the rear. These came up some time after at full speed, flourishing 
their swords, and made a halt within point blank shot, to draw tire 
fire of the English troops before they charged ; but captain Dalton 
ordered his men to preserve it, and wait with fixed bayonets in close 
order. The field piece alone was fired, and the first shot dismounted 
three Moors, and a few more discharges put the whole body to flight 
They left 22 horses killed on the plain, and the Mysoreans took five 
primnem, together with their horses ; which at their return, a few 
days they csaroed in a kind of triumph to their own country. 

The tewioh without any change 

in their pc^tion in the king of My- 
sore’s army b^an to 50 miles from 

Tritchinopoly, and 5 miles to the south nf the Caveri ; he likewise 
took into his pay 6000 Morattoes, under the command of Morari-row, 
often mentioned in this history : 1000 of them were sent to second, 
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1751 the efforts of captain Giive in the Arw)t province; ami in the begin- 
ning of December, 500 under the command of Innis-Khan, a brave 
and active officer, came to Tritehinopoly. The day after their arrival, 
they went boldly to reconnoitre the plain, where none of the Nabob’s 
dispirited cavalry had ever ventured to shew themselves, and finding a 
small detached camp of about 200 horse, which had lain four months 
unmolested near the French rock, they rode into it sword in hand, 
and brought off every thing they found wtb the greatest composure, 
shewing no fear at the swarms of Chunda-salieb’s cavalry, who 
mounted and marched towards them from their principal camp. 



After this exploit, the Morattoes went out seveml days suc- 
cessively to reconnoitre ; and Innis-Khan having observed that the 
French dragoons were much more alert than any of Chunda-saheb’s 
cavalry, mounting and advancsing on every alarm, he formed the 
d^ign of drawing them into an ambuscade ; and having communi- 
cated Ms plan to captain Qisgen, a party of Europeans, with two 
field pieces, were detached before day, who entering a large and 
deep water-cotirse, which runs across the plain to the south of the 
city, concealed themselves in it, within 400 yarfs of the French 
rock, and at the same time Innis-Khan, with 300 horsemen, marched 
out from his encampment on the west side of the town. The sur- 
face of the plain round Tritchinopoly is very uneven, and full of 
hollow ways. The Morattoe taking a large circuit, placed his men 
in a hollow, where, when dismounted, they could not be perceived 
eiilmv from the French rook or that in the city. Every thing re- 
tmdtted In both camps until noon, when 40 Morattoes, mounted 
on the best set out jBcom the camp, and keeping out of cannon- 

shot of the French ro<ii^ pwoo^ed- to the eastward of it, and then 
gaEoped sword in hand dinactly to the enemy’s otmp, where they 
made no small hurry and confiasion, either cutting down or driving all 
foragers they met, quite up to the tents. This provokiig the 
60 dragoems sallied, and were followed slowly by 4i00 of 
The Morattoes retreated leisurely before 
j but alwaju;* keeping at the distance of 
^alil8*^enthey led the eimmy as far 
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as the French rock, when Mr. Pischard, a Brave officer, exasperated 1751 
at the repeated defiances of such a handful of men, formed his troop, v— 
and leaving the Moorish cavalry, set out in pursuit of them at full 
speed. They now flew before the dragoons, until they had led them 
insensibly out of the reach of the French artillery on the rock, and 
beyond their own party in ambuscade; when these mounting in an 
instant, sallied from the hollow way, and charged the dragoons im- 
petuously in the rear, whilst the flying party wheeling, attacked them 
with equal fury in front. The action was over in an instant; the 
French had only time to discharge a few pistols, and were all cut to 
pieces, excepting 10, who had not been able to keep up with the rest. 

The detachment of Chunda-saheb’s cavalry, either from cowardice, or 
suspicion of the stratagem, never stirred from the rock ; but the officer 
who commanded in that post detached 100 men to succour his un- 
fortunate friends. Lieutenant Trusler, posted in the entrenchment 
opposite the rock, seeing them march, and not knowing the success 
of the Morattoes, immediately advanced with the company of Cofirees 
to oblige the party to return, who finding all, lost on the plain, 
hastened back and saved the rock, which Trusler was on the point of 
carrying. The success of this ambuscade dispirited the enemy so 
much, that they suffered their dead to lay on the plain without ven- 
turing out to bury them ; and when, two days after, the F.ngKgh . 
went to perform this charitable office, they found tlie bodies devoured 
by the jackals. ,, , 


The Morattoes, on the other hand, were so much elevated, and 
conceived so despicable an opinion of the enemy, that they pressed 
their allies to march out and offer them battle : promising, that if the 
Ikiglish battalion would engage the French, they would prevent it 
from being incommoded by Chunda-sabeVs cavalry, although these 
were 12>00Q, and tihey themselves only 500. The reasonable objec- 
tions made to. thia until the arrival 

of Basin-row with his. body of, 1000 ,mett,ifeo.iia, the Arcot country, 
when thinking that this reinforcement rendered them a full match 
for the enemy, they aspired at the glory of finishing the war them- 
selves, and became more and more sollicitous for a general engage- 
ment. 
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1751 ment, in wliich they proraiaed to charge the french battalion on both 
flanks ; finding that the English stiU declined to put any thing to 
risque until the arrival of the Mysore array, and of a reinforcement 
expected from Fort St. David, they did not scruple to tell them, that 
they were not the aame kind of men as those they htid seen fighting 
so gallantly at Arcot. 


’ In the mean time the army of Mysore, with 4000 Morattoes under 
Morari-row, had assembled on the frontier of Caroor ; and the regent, 
after many delays, at last yielded to the pressing sollicitations of the 
Nabob, and prepared to march to Tritchinopoly ; when the enemy 
having intelligence of his intention, ventured to detach a strong party 
of Europeans, cavalry and Sepoys, to the village of Kistnavaram, 
situated 30 miles to the west of the city in the high road to Mysore : 
they found the place, although fortified, without a garrison ; and as 
soon as they were in pc®session of it, began to improve the defences, 
spreading a report that’ if the Mysoreans oflfered to move, they would 
attadk them,* and aflierwards pillage their country. This stopped the 
r^ent’s march, and he wrote to the Nabob desiring that a strong party 
of Europeans might he sent to his assistance without delay, as he w'as 
utterly ignorant of the manner in which he ought to conduct himself 
against white men who fought with musketry and cannon. 


Lieutenant Trusler was detached on this service with 4<0 Europeans 



and 100 Sepoys ; hut it soon appearing that this force was insufficient, 
captain Cope proceeded with 100 more Euro^ •’ns and two small field 
ptoea He was insfirofited to dislodge the* memy at all events, and 
posted jux a much skonger sitaation than he {.'-nMcted. 
The vilhigt /iSM ledeBed' by- a mnd wall, flanked by round towers, 
and in the oente of it was ex Sxi ! the northern tnde was oiose to the 
hank of the Caveri, and the ottier mdies were surrounded by a deep 
»oias% passable only in one p«rt to the westward ; to d^nd which, 
the French had flung up on an eminence an entrenchment at the dis- 
gutbehot firom tiie village. Captain Cope encamped to the 
west <£ Ihis emuaence, whiA he intended to rttaA befiwe day-break, 
tha-tnaop •■ws«8»''niot ready belbre the sun was 

, ■’ ■' several 
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several banks and water^conrses leading to it with Sepoys ; he never- 1751 
theless persisted in his intention ; bnt the forlom-hope coming to a ^ — 

bank which sheltered them from the enemy's fire, could not be pre- 
vailed on to advance beyond it, and this example was followed by the 
rest. Lieutenant Felix received a shot through the body, as he stood 
encouraging them on the top of the bank ; and soon after, captain 
Cope, returning with a platoon from the reserve, was mortally 
wounded : on which disasters the whole party retreated to their camp 
in disorder. 


Captain Dalton was sent from Tritchinopoly to take the command, 
afid found the detachment joined by the van of the Mysore army ; and 
two days after the regent himself came up with the rest ; the whole con- 
sisted of 12,000 horse and 8,000 foot, including the Morattoes. He 
immediately desired a conference with captain Dalton, whom he re- 
ceived with great politeness, admiring, not without astonishment, the 
martial appearance and regularity of the English troops; and forming 
naturally the same high opinion of the French, he declared, that he 
should neither expose his men, nor lose time, in attacking them, but 
proceed at midnight with half the army directly to Tritchinopoly by 
another road at some distance on the plain, leaving the rest with cap- 
tain Dalton, whom he requested to divert the enemy's attention by a 
false attack until he was out of the r^ch of danger : and, not content 
with these precautions, he desired that some Europeans might wmm- 
pany him as a safeguard to his person. These dispositions answering 
the purpose for which the detachment was sent, <^ptain Dalton en- 
couraged him in his resolution, and at midnight began to skirmish 
against the enemy’s posts, which he kept alarmed until morning, by 
which time the rear of the regent’s division was out of sight. This ser- 
vice proved to be much more necessary than it first appeared to be : for 
suA wte the military ignorance of the Mysoreans, that they were dis- 
covet^^' '‘fn'. A# the pdain. with ten thoiwmd lights, as 

if they had ^ wedding. 

The next day lite of dedWng captain Dalton 

to remain before the village until they of sight, and promised 

to halt and wait for him ; but they were no sooner out of danger than 
they hurried away to join the regent. Some hours after, the English de- 
tachment 
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1752 tachment decam])ed, and passing by Kistnavaram without molestation 
■— firom the garrison, returned to Tritchinopoly, where they arrived on the 
0th of February, and the French soon alter recalled their detachment. 

The junction of the Mysoreans determined the king of Tanjore 
to declare for the Nabob ; and soon after their arrival he sent to 
Tritchinopoly 3000 horse and 2000 foot under the command of his 
general Monack-jee. The Polygar Tondiman, "whose country lies 
between Tanjore and Madura, likewise sent 400 horse and 3000 



Colleries ; these are a people, who, under several petty chiefs, inhabit 
the woods between Tiitchinopoly and Cape Comorin ; their name in 
their own language signifies Tliieves, and j'ostly describes their g*- 
neral character, which however Iras differences in different parte of 
the country. Those to the north of Madura are almost savage ; their 
weapon is a pike 18 feet long, with which they creep along the 
ground, and use it with great address in aanbuacades ; bnt the prin- 
rnpal service they ^render to an army is, by stealing car killing the 
hoiees of the enemy’s canp. * Thus the foroe of Mahomed-ally be- 
iepoe <» a sudden superior to that of Chunda-saheb ; for the troops 
of hte aDies joined to his own, formed a body of 20,000 cavalry, 
6000 of which were Morattoes, and of 20,000 infentry. The army 
of Chunda-saheb had likewise since their arrival before Tritchinopoly, 
been augmented to 15,000 horse and 20,000 foot, by the junction of 
8000 horse commanded by Allum-Khan, the governor of Madura, 
and of 4000 Peons and Colleries belonging to the Polygar, Mora- 
war, whose country lies to the south of .the kingdom of Tanjo^ 
of Mysore, impatient to be put in p(»'ession of the places , 
had a^oed to give up to him in rotvyrn for hiS' 
essfstech, battalion to.r make a general attack on 

the enemy wi% whete, *ciny, and Morari-row, the Morat^ se- i 
oonded him very stetmgly in thkprcq^oetd ; but captain. Qingen know-:' 
ing that these Indian troops "were capable of rendering very little ser- 
.jejco: a^Emnst foriified posts, defended by Europeans, and conadering! 

English battalion, on whom the brunt would lay, jdteuld 
^^^gg^eraly in. these attacks, such a loss, would be irreparable^ he 
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Here the scattered troops of Rajah-saheb ao soceaer saw the English 
retire to their ^rrisons> after the taking of Conjeverana, than they re- 
■ asseinhled and moTed, in the banning January, down to the sea- 
coast, carrying their ravages into the Company’s territory ofPoaa- 
malee, where they burnt several villages, and plundered the country 
houses built by the English at the foot of St. Thomas’s mount : after 
these hostilities, they returned to Conjeveram, and having repaired 
the damage which the pagoda had sustained from the English, 
they garrisoned it with 300 Sepoys, and thm kept Ihe field between 
this place and the fort of Ponamalee, which they sometimes threatened 
to. attack. The violanoes they committed, and the eontributions 
they levied, impaired the Nabob’s as well as tire C<Mnpany’s reveaiues 
so much, that the presidency determined to make an effort, with all 
the foTOe they could assemble, to reduce this enemy, before they sent 
a reinforcement to Tiitchinopoly. Captain Clive, appointed to this 
service, returned in the beginning of February to Madrass, where, 
whilst he was employed in levying Sepoys, a detachment of 100 Eu- 
ropeans arrived from Bengal : with these, and 80 more from the 
garrison of Madrass, he took the field the 22d of February, and was 
tile same day joined by 200 Europeans and 500 Sepoys from the gar- 
rison of Aroot. His whole force united consisted of 880 Europeans, 
1300 Sepoys, with six field pieces : the enesD^ were S800 h(HSs%; ay 
Sepoy% and 400 European^ with a large tfaM* of arWBery t ' 
with^ianding supeirioaaty, they no sooner heai^'efthd^pawitibos 
that ^ En^h were mikiBg to attack dheas^f than th^ forced 
theoi^i^eB strongly in thw (»mp at Vendalore, a village boated 
about 25 nules south-west of Madrass. Captain CHve marched to- 
wards them with an intent of attacking their camp by surprize in 
the ime j but had not proceeded far before he received ioformatiott 
abandoned it, and had dispersed ‘With to a^ 
dfeaster,^^-ittsoiB«A thS^it'Was be- 

and' Cftranda-saheb. 

Thelnglisb however continued theh^ and took possession of 

the ground the enemy had quitted, where, seme hours after, intelli- 
gence was received, that all the dispersed parties were re-united at 
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1752 Conjeveram. It was thea not doabted that they had received advice 
— Y — ^ of the weakness of the garrison at Axcot ; and that they intended to 
take advantage of it by making a sudden assault on the fort. Captain 
Clive therefore made a forced march of 20 miles to Conjeveram, 
where the garrison of the pagoda surrendered on the first summons ; 
and a few hours after, the conjecture which had been made of the 
enemy’s intentions was verified by news that they were in full march, 
towards Arcot. The troops were too much fatigued to follow them 
immediately, but the next day took the same rout ; and on their march 
a letter was received from the commanding ofiicer at Arijot, advising 
that they had entered the town, and skirmished against the fort with 
musketry for several hours in expectation that the gates' would have 
been opened to them by two officera of the Englisl^ S<^oys, with 
whom they had carried on a correspondence ; but that the plot had 
been discovered, and the enemy finding their mgnals not ansvfored, liad 
q^uitted Ike dty. with p^^pitiatioi^ and it was not yet known what 
roTit they, had In this uncertainty it was determined to hasten 

The army arrived in sight of Covrepauk at sun-set, when the van 
Tna.Tv»Tiing in the high road without suspicion, were fired upon from 
the right at no greater distance than 250 yards, by nine pieces of 
These were the French artillery, posted in a thick grove of 
mango trees, which had a ditch and a hank in front: the fixe did 
some mischief before it could be either answered or avoided ; but 
luckily there was a water-course at a little distance to the left of the 
road, in which the infantry were ordered to take shelter, and the bag- 
gage to march back half a mile with one of the field pieces and a 
platoon to defend it ; and two fidd pieces, supported by a platoon of 
Europeans with 200 Sepoys, were detached to oppose Eajah-saheh's 
cavalry which appeared extending themselves on the plain to the left 
of the water-course ; in the meantime the rest of the artillery, drawn up 
on the right, answered the enemy’s fire from the grove ; the French in- 
fitntry entered the water-course, and advanced along it in a column 
of sax men in front : the English formed in the same order, and a 
Wah kept on both sid^ for two boriis, by moon-light, during 

pn^ of bayimet. The enemy’s 
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cavalry made several unsuccessful attacks both oh the party oppcsed 1752 
to them, and the baggage in the rear : but their artillery in the grove 
being answered only by three pieces of cannon, did execution in pro- 
I portion to this superiority, and either killed or disabled so many of the 
; English gunners that prudence seemed to dictate a retreat, unlAgg 

■ their cannon could be taken. Captain Clive did not despair of this 

; last resource, and at ten at night sent one Shawlum, a serjeant, wbo 
spoke the country languages, with a few Sepoys, to reconnoitre : he 
^ returned and reported that the enemy had posted no guards in the 
1 rear of the grove; on which intelligence 200 of the best Europeans 

\ and 400 Sepoys were immediately ordered to proceed thither nnilftr 

; the command of lieutenant Keene, with Shawlum as their guide. 
Captain Clive himself accompanied the detachment half way, and on 
his return found the troops he had left fighting in the water-course 
so much dispirited by the departure of Keene’s detachment, that they 
were on the point of taking flight, and some had already run away ; 
he, however, not without difiiculty, rallied them, and the firing was 
_ ^renewed. In the mean time Keene taking a large circuit, came di- 
I rectly opposite to the rear of the grove, and halted at the distance of 

I 800 yards fi:om it, whilst ensign Symmonds advanced alone to examine 

I the enemy’s disposition. This officer had not proceeded &r before 
I he came to a deep trench, in which a large body, consisting of all the 

I enemy’s Sepoys, whose service had not been demanded in the water- 

I course, were sitting down to avoid the random shots of the fight. 

I They challenged Symmonds, and prepared at first to shoot him, but 

i deceived by his speaking French, suffered him to pass as a French 

j officer ; he then went on to the grove, where he perceived, besides 

^ the men employed at the guns, 100 Europeans stationed to support 

; them, who only kept a look-out towards the field of battle ; and 
I ^^^ufn at a distance to the right of the trench where he 

1 had found w^efay^ Sepoys, he rejoined his bwh detachment Y who 
immediately i^hed hy'%Se"^d'Way hfe’hiS'l^^iiM^d&^and entering 
I the grove unperceived, ga^ theiit fibe IS volley at the dis- 

tance 30 yards. It fell heavy, and astonished the enemy so much 
that they did not return a single shot, but instantly abandoned their 
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1752 every man endeavouring to save lumself by precipitate flight. 

-^Many of them ran into a choultry in the grove, where they were so 
crowded together that they were not able to make use of their arms. 
The English drew up before the choultry, and to .spare the impend- 
in<r slaughter of their fire, offered quarter, which was accepted with 
joy, and the Ereuchmen coming out one by one, as they were ordered, 
delivered up their arms, and were made prisoners. The English 
troops fighting at the water-course were immediately convinced of 
the success of the detachment, hy the sudden silence of the enemy’s 
artillery : but the enemy’s infantry remained ignorant of it, and con- 
tinued the fight, until some of the fiigitives from the grove informed 
them of the disaster, on which they immediately took flight, and their 
horse dispersed at the same time. The field being thus cleared, the 
whcde army united, and remained underarms until day-break, when 
ihey fwad, possession of mn© field pieces, three cohom 

.8^ dQ prisoners. They Kkewise counted 50 dead 
Wn^ less than 300 Sepoys : for the enemy had ex- 
posed.' these trooj® more freely than the others. Of the English, 40 
Europeans and 30 Sepoys were killed, mad a great number of both 
wounded. 

Part of the fugitives took shelter in the neighbouring fort of Covre- 
pauk, which was summoned to surrender ; but the governor returned 
answer, that the troops of Baja-saheb were much more numerous 
than Ms garrison, and, contraiy to his inclination, intended to de- 
fend toe fort : a detachment was threfore sent to invest it, but 
Mtfew they arrived the fugitives abandoned it, upon which he sub- 
mitted. 


From hence the troq[>s proceeded to Arcot, and the next day 
marched towards Velore, not in expectation of reducing the place, hut 
in hopes that some hostilities would induce Mortiz-ally to pay a con- 
tribution, or at least to deliver up the elephants and baggage, wbich 
had deposited in Ms fort soon after he had raised the si^e 
i bijt before toe troops came in sight of Telore, captain 
, sa, to© presidency of Fort St David, to 

repair tttashSr now detenained to send 

them 
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tliem to TritcMEopoly. He therefore changed Ms ront, and march- 1752 
ing across the country, came to the spot where Nazir-jing had been 
killed : here he found a rising town projected by the vanity of Mr. 
Dupleix to commemorate that detestable action, and called Dupleix- 
Fateabad, or the to^vn of Dupleix's victory : it is said, that he was 
preparing a column, with a pompous inscription in the French, 
Malabar, Persic, and Indostan languages, which he intended to erect 
in the middle of the town, where he had alreadj’’ caused coins struck 
with s 3 unbols of the victory to be buried The troops did not quit 
this place until they had razed to the ground all that was erected, 
after which they proceeded to Fort St. David. During the whole 
march they no where met a single squadron of the enemy’s troops. 

The defeat at Covrepauk succeeding to their former disgraces, in- 
tirely broke their force as well as their spirits: their horse either 
disbanded, or took service with the governors’ in the provinces who 
still acknowledged Chunda-saheb ; and the French troops and Sepoys 
were recalled to Pondicherry, where Mr. Dupleix was so incensed 
against Raja-saheb, that he would not suffer him for several days to 
appear in his presence. Thus the English successes in the Carnatic 
recovered to Mahomed-ally an extent of countiy 30 miles in breadth 
and 60 in length, the annual revenues of which, including that of 
the famous pagoda at Tripetti, amounted to 4*00,000 pagodas. - - 

Three days after their arrival at Fort St David, the troops were 
ready to take the field again under the command of captain Clive, 
when, on the 15th of March, Major Lawrence arrived from England, 
and two days after put himself at the head of the detachment. It 
consisted of 4?00 Europeans and 1100 Sepoys, with eight field pieces, 
who escorting a large quantity of military stores, marched through 
tb^e kp>g of Tanjore’s country towards Tritchinopoly. 

Hei^ were so much displeased with 

the precaution of capMn who oofistantty refused to attack 

the enemy’s posts before ite joiUed by the expected reinforce- 

ment, that the Dalaway of Mysore, distressed by the great expenees 
of Ms army, had more than once been on the point of returning to 
his own country : however, him the Nabob appeased, by making 
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1752 over the revenues of all the districts which had been recovered since 
— » — 'his arrival : but Morari-row was so exasperated by this inactivity, 
■which deprived his troops of opportunities to get plunder, and re- 
the prospect of more important acquisitions, which he expected 
from this "war, that he meditated defection, and began to treat with 
Chundarsaheb. 



Both armies were equally sollicitous of the fate of the approaching 
reinforcement, and Mr. Dupieix sent repeated orders to Mr. Law, 
who commanded the French battalion, to intercept them at all events. 
They arrived on the 26th of March at a fort belonging to the king 
of Tanjore, within 20 miles of Tritchinopoly ; where they deposited 
such part of the stores, as would have retarded their march and em- 
barassed their operations. The next day proceeding along the high 
road, which passeth vriihin pdat blank shot of Cloiladdy, major Law- 
rence received intelligmice that the enemy had posted at this fort a 
stsfong paarjiy wife : on which he ordered his guides to look 

out for another: road; but they, by some mistake, led him within 
reach of the very spot he wanted to avoid, and the troops W'ere un- 
expectedly fired upon by six pieces of cannon from across the Caveri. 
To divert this fire from the baggage, among which it created no small 
confusion, it was answered from the rear division of guns consisting of 
four field pieces, supported by 100 Europeans, under the command of 
captain Clive, whilst the line marched on inclining to the left, which 
direction soon brought them out of the enemy’s reach, l>ut not before 
20 Europeans were killed. They then halted, and were joined by 
theres« division, after which they continued their march without 
meeting any fitrther interruption, and in the eveidng halted within 
10 miles of Tritchinopoly. From hence captain Gingen detached 
in the night 100 Europeans, with 60 dragoons, who joined the re- 
inforcement before morning ; and at day-break captain Dalton was 
likewise detached from the city with his own company of grenadiers, 
and another of the battalion, in all 200 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, and 
feld pieces, who were ordered to lie at a rock called the Sugar- 
ihree miles south of the French rock, from whence they 
weri-w soon as it came in sight. 


In 
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In the mean time the major advanced towaitb This ]752 

is a Took with a fortified pagoda on the summit, where the French 
had mounted cannon : it is situated three miles to the south-east of 
the French rock ; and between these two posts the greatest part of 
the enemy’s army were drawn up in order of battle : the rest were 
in a line which extended from the French rock to the village of 
Chucklypollam by the river side. The major, informed of this dis- 
position, made to surround him if he passed to the north of Elimise- 
rum, directed his march to the south of it : and before he came in 
sight of the enemy, the whole of the confederate troops, employed for 
the Nabob, were in the field, and by their appearance deterred the 
enemy from making any detachmeniB to attack the major. At noon, 
captain Dalton’s party, with the Mysoreans and the Nabob’s troops, 
met him half-way between Elimisemm and the sugar-loaf-rock, ^ 
whilst Morari-row with the Morattoes remained skirmishing faintly 
with the enemy. 

The sun striking excessively hot, the troops where ordered to halt 
and refresh themselves ; but in less than half an hour the scouts came 
in at full speed, bringing intelligence that the whole of the enemy’s 
army was advancing, and that the fire of their cannon had put the 
Morattoes to flight : these soon after came up, and forming with the 
rest of the allies in the rear of the Europeans and Sepoys, followed 
them slowly at a distance. 

Captain Olive having reconnoitred the enemy, reported, that 
there was a large choultry, with some stone buildings, not fax from the 
front of the French battalion, which they, busied in forming their 
line, had neglected to take possession of. On this advice he was or- 
dered to proceed with the first division of artillery, supported by the 
grenadiers, as fast as possible to the choultry, whilst the rest of the 
column moved up slowly in regular order. The enemy, instead of 
sending fe^ward a detachment to prevent them, contented themselves 
with cannonading as thefr battahon advanced, which had approached 
within 800 yards of the choulti|y by j fhe .time the English detachment 
arrived there :* and now made a push against their artillery, wdiich 
was so well pointed, that it kept them at a distance until the rest of 
the battalion and Sepoys came up. The confederate troops, unwil- 
ling to expose their horses to a cannonade, halted at a distance ; but 

those 
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1752 ikose of Clrantia-saheb, commanded by Allum-Khan, the governor of 
— Madnra, kept dose to the rear of the French. A cannonade ensued, 
the hottest without doubt, for the time it lasted, that had ever been 
seen on the plains of Indostan ; for the French fired from 22 pieces 
of cannon and the English from ninn Such of the English troops 
as were not employed at the guns found shelter behind the choultry 
and the buildings near it, whilst the whole of the enemy’s army stood 
exposed on the open plain, sufiering in proportion to this disadvtfflftage. 
The French battalion in half an hour began to waver, and drew off 
their guns to a greater distance, upon which the English advanced 
their artillery, and the men of the battalion who supported them 
were ordered to sit down with their arms grounded ; by which pre- 
caution many lives were saved. They still continued to retreat, but 
Chunda-saheb’s cavalry kept their ground for some time, and sustained 
the cannonade with much more firmness than had ever been ob- 



served in the troops of India : they were spirited by the ex&iple of 
thmrcommtoder, AUum-iOhaii, whose head was at length taken off 
% a camnon-ball, as he was encouraging them to advance ; on wMdi 
they gave way and retreated likewise. The Captains Clive 
and Dalton continuing to advance with the first division of artillery, 
followed the French, who flung themselves into a great water-course 
near the French rock, where they were on the point of being enfiladed 
by a fire that would have made great havock amongst them ; 
when major Lawrence, satisfied with the advantages that had 
been gained, and unwilling to expose the men to more fatigue 
aach a burning sun, ordered the pursuit to cease. Seven men 
were struck 'dead by the heat, and 14 were killed m 
The I'rsnch lost about 40 men ; and 
300 of Chunda«ih<8h’s with ^5 homm and an elephant, were 

found dead on the pMn. The saecees 6i this day might have be« 
Sflindi greater, had the confederate troops behaved with common ac- 
'^rnty, instead of which they remained at a distance, idle ^>ectators, 
n<M could they be prevailed on to make a single charge, even when the 
retreated. This inaction ptooeeded not i^mwMlt 
^ Hdrari-rbw, 'who' being at 
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toes to action ; and sncli was the opinion enteirtainad of tiheir course, 17&2 
that none of the rest of the allies would venture to fight without 
them. 

Major march, arrived in the evening at 

Tritchinopoly, and the next day conferred with the Nabob and the 
other generals on the plan of their future operations : they concurred 
■ in opinion that a general attack should be made without delay on the 

! enemy’s camp ; but when the time was to be fixed, he fotind both 

' Moors and Indians so attached to lucky and unlucky days, that several 

? were likely to be l<Bt before they would agree in the notion of a for- 

;1 tunate hour, without which none of them thought it safe to risk an 

5 engagement. In the mean time, thinking it not prudent to suffer the 

I enemy to recover from the impression which they had received on the 

I day of his arrival, he determined to attempt as much against them as 

could be executed with his own force ; and perceiving that the French 
pc^ts were too strongly fortified to be carried without the assistance of 
the whole army, he resolved to attack the camp of Ohunda-saheb, 
which extended along the river without entrenchments. On the 1st 
of April at night, captain Dalton, with 4*00 men, was ordered to 
march, and, by taking a large circuity to come in at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the enemy’s camp, which he waa to enter, beat up, and 
set fixe to. The English troops, from th^ lOBg inactivity, knew bo 
little of the ground about Tritchinopoly, that they were obliged to 
trust to Indian guides ; and these being ordered to conduct them out 
of the reach of the enemy’s advanced posts, fell into the other extreme, 
and led them several miles out of their way, and through such bad 
roads, that when the morning star appeared, they found themselves 
between Elimiserum and the French rock, two miles from Chunda- 
saheb’s camp, and in the center of all their posts. The approach of 
day not only rendered it impossible to surprizje the enemy, as was in- 
tended, but likewise exp<^ed the party, if they persisted,^ to the danger 
of being wi#l# H^was therefore determined 
to march back without d^y/ French dis- 
covered them as they were retreating, and gue^ing at the intention 
for which they had been sent, thought themselves no longer safe to 
the south of the Caveri, and took the resolution of retreating that 

F'f .'"-veiy 
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very day to the pagodas ob the iskiici Chanda-salicb htreimoosly op-^ 
posed this resolution, for which indeed there appeared no necessity; 
hut finding' that he coiikl not prevail on Mr. Law to alter it, he gave 
orders ■ for ' his own iroops .to .cross 'the river likcw.i8e. The retreat, 
as is usual when measures, have ■ not 'been previously concerted, was 
made with so much precipitation, that Ids army had time to transport 
only a part of the,ir baggage, ■ but none ' of the vast quantity of pro- 
visions witli.wMeh they -had stored their magazines ; these they there- 
.fore set fire ..to.,, Tlie French ■carrying off their artillery, abandoned 
all their posts excepting .■.llimisenim, and before the next morning the 
whole aimy was on the island,, wliere .Mr. Law took up his quarters 
in the p.agoda of Jumbakistna ; of Chunda-sahebs ■ troops some went 
into the pagoda of Seringlmm, : others .en.camped under the northern 
wall, and the .rest extended ; farther eastm^ard along the bank of the 
Coleroon. 

The^nextday, captain Balton was sent with the company of gre- 
nadiers, some Morattoes and Sepoys, to atteck Eli.miserum ; the party 
had with them two pieces of cannon and a mortar, the tmnsportmg 
of which through bad roads prevented them from aniving near the 
place before night, when captain Dalton with two others advanced to 
reconnoitre. Discovering no centiiiels, and finding the gate of the 
waU which surrounds the foot of the rock open, they concluded that 
the place was abandoned, and entering, began to ascend the steps 
wMch led to the pagoda on the summit ; but before they got there, 
the enemy, alarmed by the neighing of the horses, mu to their guUB 
and fired upon the detachment, which they discovered, first by the 
BgM imteh«, and soon after by the blase of some huts to 

wMch'tli m it thm custom, had mi fim The smoke 

of the guns, and the darkn^ of the ii%ht, enabled captain Dalton 
and Ms companions to retreat unpeireeived ; and as soon as he re- 
joined the detachment, he sent some men to lodge themselves und^- 
cover of a bank before the lower gate, where they were directed, to; 
^^main until morning, in order to prevent the enemy firom making^ 
e^pe. But tMs party, desirous of signalizing themselves, im^- 
pra^^:«:^ed€d thw orders, and entering the lower gate, ran up 

;to fpree the doors of the pagoda above ; 

where 
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where were with a smart fire; which soon obliged them 1752' . ■ v J 

to retreat with five Eot^ ten Sepoys wounded. A rein- | 

forcenient was imnmdiately sent to charge of the bank, and all | 

renaaiued qiiiet iiiitil naorniiig, 'when the enemy, perceiving thatpre- | 

pai-ations were making to bombard them, surrendered. Fifteen Eu- | 

ropeans, thirty Sepoys, aiid two pieces of cannon, one of them a fine | 

18 pounder, were found here ; the smaller piece of cannon, with [ 

some Sepo3'S, were left to garrison this post ; the rest returned with I 

the other gun to Tritchinopoly, which was presented to the Nabob, \ 

as the first wliich had been taken during the campaign. Two days | 

after tlie grenadiers, who had always behaved with the spirit peculiar | 

to this class of soldiers, gained another advantage. The great men | 

of the allied army complained, tliat they were much disturbed in | 

tlieir daily ablutions in the Caveri, by a gun which fired from the 
choultry Ijdng half-way between tlie pagoda of Seringham and the 
river. Captain Dalton was sent to attack this post who concealed 
his men behind an old wall on the bank of the river, where they 
waited till near noon, when the gi'eat heat of the sun induced a part 
of the enemy's guard to return to the camp, and the rest to retire 
into the choultry to sleep : the grenadiers then rushed across the 
river, which was fordable, and entered the post with so much rapidity 
that they took the gun before the enemy had time to fire it more 
than once : it was brought aAvay without any opposition, for some field 
pieces had been sent to the river-side to cover the retreat. 

Events of such a nature as the attacks of Elimiserum and the choul- 
try, as well as several others, which appear in the course of this work, 
would have no influence in such sanguinary wars as most writers 
have only thought worthy of their attention : and these details may 
therefore by many be deemed equally tiresome and superfluous ; but 
the stress of this Indian war lying on the Em’opean allies, who rai’ely 
haVe exceeded a thousand men on a side, the actions of a single pla- 
toon in India may have the same influence on the general success, as 
the conduct of a whole regiment in Europe tod to give a just idea of 
the superiority of European arms, when opposed to those of Indostan, 
is one of the principal intentions of this narrative. The new activity 
which began to appear in the English battalion, induced Morari-row 
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1752 to relinquish his comspondence with Chunda-sahob, and impressed 
— the enemy with terrors equal to those whidi they had formerly raised 
both in the English and the Nabob’s army: there seemed to be no 
sense in their councils. The whole Carnatic lay l)efore them, and by 
retreating into it they might protract the war until the -want of money 
should decide the contest ; but instead of taking this ste]\ they suffered 
themselves to be <»iptivated by the apparent strength of the two pa^ 
godas, and determined to stand their ground in them, notwithstand- 
ing that, by the distraction of their magazines, they were already 
reduced to the necessity of fetching their provisions from a great dis- 
tance : they were afraid to fight, and ashamed to retreat. 

At the same time nothing but a resolution, justified by very few ex- 
amples, and bordering in appearance on rashness, seemed capable of 
putting a speedy end to the war, of which the expences had now 
greatly distr^eKi the East India company’s mercantile aflairs. The 
intimacy and confidence with which major Lawrence distinguished 
capt Clive, permitted this officer to suggest to him the resolution of 
dividing the army into two bodies, and detaching one of these under 
his command to the north of the Coleroon, whilst the other remained 
to the sonth of the Caveri ; this was risquing the whole to gain the 
whole ; for if the enemy should overpower one of these bodies, by 
attacking it with their whole force, the Nabob’s affairs would again 
he reduced to the brink of rain ; and if they neglected or failed in 
this attempt, they woiild infallibly be ruined themselves. The pro- 
posal, hardy as it was, was adopted by the major without any hesitation ; 
and with a spirit of equity rarely possessed by competitors for gloiy, 
he was so far from taking umbrage at the author of this masterly, ad- 
vice, that he determined in Ms own mind to give him the command 
of the separate body, although he refrained from declaring his in- 
tention, until he could recondle it to the rest of the captains in the bat- 
talion, who were all of them his superiors in rank ; but the sdbeme was 
no sooner proposed to the Nabob and the generals of the alliance, 
than the Morattoes and Mysoreans removed the difficulty, by declaring 
iiiat they would not make any detachments of their troops if they were 
Mmaaandfid by any other person. It was necMsary to reduce the 
posts df " irhloh tihe enemy were in possession to the north of the (Me- 

roon ; 
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i*00B : to intercept the reinforcements which might come from Pon- 
dicherry throngh the straights of Utatoor ; and above all, that cap- 
tain Clive's division should not be out of the reach of a forced march 
from the rest of the army encamped near Tritchinopoly, lest the 
whole of the enemy's force should fall upon him before major Law- 
rence could move to his assistance. It was therefore determined to 
ehuse such a central situation between the streights of Utatoor and 
the Ooleroon as would best answer ail these intentions. Every thing 
being settled, captain Olive began Ms march in the night of the 6th 
of April with 400 Europeans, 700 Sepoys, 3000 Morattoes under the 
command of Innis-Khan, 1000 of the Tanjorine horse, and eight 
pieces of artillery, two of which were battering cannon, and six of 
them field piecea To conceal their march, they crossed over into 
the island three miles to the eastward of Jumbakistna. The number 
of deep water-courses which intersected this part of it, rendered the 
transporting of the cannon difficult and laborious ; and whilst the 
Europeans were employed at one of the water-courses, a body of the 
enemy's Sepoys, returning from Coiladdy with a convoy of oxen laden 
with provisions, came up, intending to pass at the same place ; and 
before they could retreat, received two or three vollies, which killed 









i 


several of them. 

The troops having passed the Coleroon before morning, proceeded 
seven miles to the north of it, and took possession of the village of Sa- 
miavaram, in which are two pagodas about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from each other, one on each side of the high road leading to 
Utatoor : these were allotted for the quarters of the Europeans and 
' Sepoys ; ravelins were immediately flung up before the gates, and 
a redoubt capable of receiving all the cannon was constructed to com- 
mand the road to the north and south* The Morattoes and Tan- 
jorines encamped round the pagodas. ; 

' Whibt the army ware employed in these works, a party from Se- 
I ringham took posse^on of Munsurpett, a pagoda situated near the 
S high road between ' Htchandah and It commanded a 

I view of the country several miles which advantage, joined to that 
I of its situation, rendered it the best advanced post that could be chosen 

I by either side ; a detachment was therefore immediately sent to dis- 

I lodge 
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1752 lodge the enemy, who defended themselves all <lay, killing an officer, | 
three Europeans, and 10 Sepoys, and in the night made their escape 
to Pitehandah undiscovered. 

The next day a party of Sepoys, with a few Europeans, were de- 
tached to attack Lalgiiddy, a mud fort situated about seven miles to 
the east of Seringham, close to the bank of the Coleruon, and ojipo- 
site to the eastern part of the enemy’s late encampment tu the south 
of the Caveri. They kept a ganison of Sepoys here, intending to 
make it an intermediate magazine of pro\'isions, which wore to be 
brought from hence to their camp on the island as 0[>portunity offered. 

The Sepoy attacking the fort by escalade, carried it after a faint re- 
sistance, and found in it a (jiiantity of grain sufficient for ten thousand 
men for two months. 

ifr. Dupleix, against whose orders Mr. Law had retreated to the j 
north of the G&veri, was much alarmed at the critical situation to | 
which the army of Ohunda-saheb and his own troops were reduced. 

He, however, with his usual perseverance and activity, determined to 
make the greatest efforts he was able to reinforce them ; and imme- 
diately on receiving news that captain Clive was encamped at 
Samiavaram, detached 120 Europeans, 500 Sepoys, and four field 
pieces, with a large convoy of provisions and stores. This party 
was led by Mr. D’Auteuil, who was empowered to take the command 
from Mr. Law. They arrived on the 14th of April at Utatoor, and 
intended, by making a large circuit to the west of Samiavaram, to 
gain in the night the bank of the Coleroon. The fate of the two 
armies depended in a great measure upon the Bttoce.s.s or miscarriage' ; 
of this convoy and reinforcement. Captain Clive, apprized of Mr. 
D’Auteuil’s intention, set out the same night with the greatest part 
of his force to intercept him ; but Mr. D’Auteuil receiving advice of ; ; 
his approach, immediately turned back and regained the fort ; on which’ 
captain Clive returned with the utmost expedition to Samiavaram, 
where he arrived in the morning. In the afternoon, Mr. Law got in- 
t^igence of his march, without hearing of his return, which could not 
nWtttaliy be 'taspected, as IJtatoor is 13 miles from Samiavaram : he 
therefor^, aa soon as it was dark, detached 80 Europeans, and 700 
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Sepoys, to attack tlie few troops lie imagined to be remaining there : 
of these men forty were English deserters. This party arrived near 
the camp at midnight, when one of their spies informed the coni- 
manding officer that the troops which had marched against Mr. 
B'Anteiiil were retnrned ; but he, imputing the information either 
to cowardice, or treachery, gave no credit to the spy, and proceeded ; 
they were challenged by the advanced guard of English Sepoys, on 
which the officer of the deserters, an Irishman, stept out and told 
them, that he was sent by major Lawi'ence to reinforce captain Clive : 
and the rest of the deserters speaking English likewise, confirmed the 
assertion and persuaded the Sepoys so fully, that they omitted the usual 
precaution of asking the counter word, which would certainly have 
discovered the stratagem : and sent one of their body to conduct the 
enemy to the head quarters. Tliey continued their march through 
a pai't of the Morattoe camp, without giving or receiving any dis- 
turbance imtil they came to the lesser pagoda. Here they were 
challenged by the centinels, and by others who were posted in a 
neiglibouring choulti’y to the north of it ; in which captain Clive lay 
asleep. They returned the challenge by a volley into each place, and 
immediately entered the pagoda, putting all they met to the sword. 
Captain Clive starting out of his sleep, and not conceiving it possible 
that the enemy could have advanced into the center of his camp, 
imputed the firing to his own Sepoys, alarmed by some attack at the 
outskirts ; he however ran to the upper pagoda, where the greatest 
part of his Europeans were quai'tei*ed, who having likewise taken 
the alann, were under arms ; and he immediately returned with 200 
of them to the choultry. Here he now discovered a large body of 
Sepoys drawn up facing the south, and firing at random. Their 
position, which looked towards the enemy's encampment, joined 
to their confusion, confii'med him in his conjecture that they were 
his own troops, ^who had taken some unnecessaiy alert. In this 
supposition he drew up. Europeans, within 20 , yards of their 
rear, and then going alone amorgst the firing to 

cease, upbraiding some with the panic he supposed them to have 
taken, and even striking others. At length one of the Sepoys, who 
understood a little of the French language, discoveiing that he was an 
8 Englishman, 
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1752 Englishman, attacked and wounded him in two places with his 
Y— ^ sword ; but finding himself on the point of being overpowered, ran 
away to the lower pagoda : captain Clive, exasperated at this insolence 
from a man whom he imagined to be in his own service, followed him 
to the gate, where, to Ms great surprize, he was accosted by six 
Frenchmen : his usual presence of mind did not fail 1dm in this cri- 
tical occasion, but suggesting to him ail that had happened, he told 
the Frenchmen, with great composure, that he wjis come to offer 
them terms ; and if they would look out, they would perceive the 
pagoda surrounded by his whole army, who were determined to give 
no quarter if any resistance were made. The firmness with which 
these words were delivered, made such an impression, that three of 
the Frenchmen ran into the pagoda to carry this intelligence, whilst 
the other three surrendered their arms to capMin Clive, and followed 
him towards the choultry, wMther he hastened, intending to order the 
, Europeans to attack the body of Sepoys, whom he now first knew 
to be enemies ; but th^ had already discovered the danger of their 
mtoatidn, and had marched out of the reach of the Europeans, who 
imagining that they did tMs in obedience to captain Clive's orders, 
made no motion to interrupt or attack them. Soon after, eight 
Frenchmen, who had been sent from the pagoda to reconnoitre, fell 
in with the English troops, and were made prisoners ; and the.se, with 
the other three which captain Clive had taken, were delivered to the 
charge of a serjeant’s party, who not knowing in this time of darkness 
and confusion, that the enemy were in poasession of the lower pagoda, 
carried them thither ; and on delivering them to the guard, found out 
their error ; but such was also the confusion of the French in the pa- 
goda, that they suffered the seijeant and Ms party to return unmolested 
The rest of the English troops had now joined the others, and captain 
Olive imagining that the enemy would never have attempted so des- 
perate an enterprise without supporting it with their whole army, 
deemed it absolutely necessary to storm the pagoda before the troops 
who were in it could receive any assistance. One of the two fnl ding 
of the gateway had for some time been taken down to he repaired 
001# was stroBgly stapled down, so that rae remaining part of 
, , the 
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the entrance woold admit only two men abreast : the English soldiers 17S2 
made the attack, and continued it for some time with great resolution ; 
but the deserters witHn fought desperately, and killed an officer and 
fifteen men, on which the attack was ordered to cease until day- 
break; and in the mean time such a disposition was made as might 
prevent those in the pagoda from escaping, and at the same time 
oppose any other body which might come to their relief At day-- 
break the commanding officer of the French seeing the danger of his 
situation, made a sally at the head of Ms men, who received so heavy 
afire, that he himself, with twelve othem who first came out of the 
gateway were killed by the volley ; on which the restjran back into 
the pagoda. Captain Clive then advanced into the poreh of the gate 
to parly with the enemy, and being weak with the loss of blood, and 
fatigue, stood with his back to the wall of the porch, and leaned, 
stooping forward, on the shoulders of two serjeants. The officer of 
the English deserters presented himself with great insolence, and tell- 
ing Captain Clive with abusive language, that he would shoot him, 
fired his musket. The baU missed him, but went through the bodies 
of both the serjeants on whom he was leaning, and they both fell 
mortally wounded. The Frenchmen had Mtherto defended the pa- 
goda incompliance with the English desa*tem, but thinking it ne- 
cessary to disavow such an outrage, which might exclude them j&pm 
any pretentions to quarter, their officer immediately surrendered. By 
this time the body of the enemy’s Sepoys had passed out of the camp 
with as little interruption as they had entered it : but orders having 
been sent to the Morattoes to pursue them, Innis-Khan with all Ms 
men mounted at day-break, and came up with them in the open plain 
before they gained the bank of the Coleroon. The Sepoys no sooner 
perceived them than they flung away their arms, and attempted to 
save themselves by dispeming ; but the Morattoes, who never figure 
so much as in these, cruel exjdoits, exerted themselves with such ac- 
tivity, that, according to. their own repori^ not a single man of 700 
escaped alive ; it is certain that imne them ever appeared to con- 
tradict this assertion. Besides the escapes already mentioned, captain 
Olive had another, which was not discovered until the hurry of the 
day was over, when it was found that the volley wMeh the enemy 
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1752 fired into tte choultry where he was sleeping had shattered a box 

— ^ that lay rmder his feet, and killed a senrant who lay close to him. 

Pitchandah and Utatoor were now the only posts which the enemy 
held to the north of the Coleroon, but they were in possession of 
Coiladdy, which commands the eastern extremity of the island ; and 
lest Mr. Law should attempt to force his way on this side, major 
Lawrence detached Monack-jee the general of the Tanjorines to take 
it ; and to the south of the Caveri, where the enemy had no posts, a 
line of troops were disposed, which extended five miles on each side 
of the city of Tritchinopoly. 

Monack-jee on the 26th of April took Coiladdy, and the enemy 
losing here their last magazine of provisions, became every day more 
and more distressed ; but the hopes of being joined by Mr. D’Auteuil 
kept up their spirits, and prevented them from making any attempts 
to get out of the island : he still remained at Utatoor watching some 
opportunity to make his way good to Seringham : it was therefore 
determined to attack him ; but as the late attempt on Samiavaram 
shewed the necessity of keeping the army there intire, major Law- 
rence resolved to send a party from his own division on this service. 
Accordingly captain Dalton on the 9th of May crossed the rivers in 
the night with 150 Europeans, 400 Sepoys, 500 Morattoes, and four 
field pieces, one of them a 12 pounder; and halting some hours at 
Samiavaram, arrived at five the next evening at a choultry within 
two miles of Utatoor, where he intended to pass the night, as the 
troops were much fatigued. There was at soma distance in front 
of the choultry a village, which appearing a proper post for an ad- 
vanced guard, some dragoons were sent to reconnoitre it, who dis- 
covered that the enemy had already taken possession of it ; on which 
a party of Europeans and Sepoys were sent to dislodge them ; which 
they effected with so much ease, that, flushed with their success, they 
pursued the enemy beyond the village, until they came in sight of Mr. 
D’Auteuil marching out of Utatoor, who, instead of waiting to attack 
with his whole force, sent forward a party to faU upon the English 
whilst they were forming ; a skirmish ensued, and the enemy was re- 
pulsed; but the English offiosr beiril'mbrM the detach- 
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meBt retreated to the village, where they remained, and smiained the 1752 
fire of tlieeneiBy’s cannon niitil the rest of the troops came iip. It 
was almost dnsk, and captain Dalton concluding that the enemy 
miglit be deceived in their opinion of his strength, and mistake it for 
the whole of captain Clive’s force, ventured to divide his men into 
two bodies, who marched to attack each flank of the enemy’s line, 
whilst a few Europeans left with the guns near the village cannon- 
aded them in front Mr. D’Auteuil no sooner perceived this dis- 
position than it suggested to him the opinion it was intended to produce, 
and he retreated with great precipitation, pursued within a few yards 
of the walls of TJtatoor: the English were on the point of getting 
possession of one of his guns, when they were obliged to halt and 
face about, to defend themselves against the enemy’s cavalry, who 
taking advantage of the dusk of the evening, had made a circuit 
and appeared unexpectedly in their rear. The Morattoes however 
galloping in, flung themselves between, and the two bodies of cavalry 
remained some time firing carabines and pistols, until one of the 
English 6 pounders came up, which after a few shot decided the con- 
test, and obliged the enemy’s horse to retreat ; the Morattoes then 
charged them sword in hand, and drove them into the fort ; but not 
without suffering themselves; for several of them returned much 
wounded. The English fired at the fort from the rocks which are 
close to the walls until eight o’clock, when they retreated back to the 
choultry, leaving an advanced guard of Europeans at the village, and 
200 Morattoes, who promised to patrole all night, and give imme- 
diate information if the enemy should make any motion to abandon 
the fort. 


Mr. D’Auteuil continuing in his mistake concerning the force 
which was come against him, no sooner found that they had returned 
^ to the choultry, than he quitted the fort with all his troops, and 
marched away to Volcondah, leaving behind in the hurry a great 
\ quantity of military stores and ammunition, as well as refreshments 

i intended for the officers of Mr. Law’s army. The Morattoes per- 

j formed the duty they had undertaken with so little vigilance, that 

i captain Dalton did not hear of the enemies retreat until two in the 
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1762 morning, wken it was too late to pnrsae tkem : he, however, marched 
to the fort, and took possession of the stores which the enemy had 
left in it. 

Mr. Law received no intelligence of captain Dalton’s march across 
the rivers ; but the next morning discovering from the spire of Se- 
ringham, the detachment proceeding from Sanuavaram towards XJta- 
toor, ima^ned it to be a part of captain Clive’s army ; and on this 
supposition crossed the Coleroon with all his Europeans and Sepoys, 
and a large body of cavahy. Captain Clive immediately marched to 
meet him with all his troops, excepting the guards necessary to defend 
the approaches to his camp, and came in sight of the enemy just as 
their rear had crossed the river. Mr. Law, startled at the appearance 
of a force wliich so much exceeded his expectation, halted and formed 
his line in a strong situation along the bank of the river. Both 
remained in order of battle until evening, each having ad- 
VSaitagM which the other respected too much to venture to attack. 
SoJne skimiMies passed between the advanced Sepoys, and in the 
mght the Erench re-crossed the river. 

Captain Dalton remained two days at Utatoor, when he received 
orders to rejoin major Lawrence ; but by this time the Coleroon 
was so much swelled as to be impassable, and the troops at Samia- 
varam were preparing to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
attack the enemy’s post of Pitchandah, which could receive no suc- 
cours from the island till the waters subsided : he therefore, to forward 
this service, put Ms detachment under captain Clive’s command ; 
and to prevent the disputes which might arise from the superiority of 
Ms rank, resolved to act himself as a volunteer. On the 14ith at 
night, the army moved down to the river-side. 

There runs along the-northem bank of the Coleroon, from Pitchan- 
dah to the ground opposite the great pagoda of Seringham, a huge 
mound of earth 50 feet broad at the top, thrown up by the people of 
Ibe country to resist the current of the river, wMch in this part sris 
from the opposite shorn whenever the waters rise. The 
lihpoiyVtfiiinp on the isltod lay opposite and within canhon-dhot of 
Ws iewsaii ; it was thrnnfore determined to employ the ariallsty 
^ mtiJ ■Qt® battery Piihdiaodali could be finidied. 
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ETory eommoB, soldier im an Indian army is accompanied either by 1752 
a wife or a concubine; the officers have several, and the generals 
whole seraglio’s : besides these the army is encumbered by a number 
of attendants and servants exceeding that of the fighting men ; and 
to supply the various wants of this enervated multitude, dealers, ped- 
lars, and retailers of all sorts, follow the camp ; to whom a separate 
quarter is allotted, in which they daily exhibit their different com- 
modities in greater quantities and with more regularity than in any 
&ir in Europe ; all of them sitting on the ground in a line with their 
merchandises exposed before them, and sheltered from the sun by a 
mat supported by sticks. 

The next morning, the 15th, at sun-rise, six pieces of cannon began 
to fire upon the camp from embrasure cut through the top of the 
mound, which sheltered them from the guns of Pitchandah. This un- 
expected annoyance soon created the greatest confusion : the enemy 
began immediately to strike their tents, and every one to remove every 
thing that was either valuable or dear to him : elephants, camels, 
oxen and horses, mingled with men, women and cMldren affrighted 
and making lamentable outcries at the destruction which fell around 
them, pressed to get out of the reach of it in such a hurry as only 
served to retard their flight : however, in two hours not a tent was 
standing. The crowd first moved between the pagodas of Seringham 
and Jumbakistna, towards the hank of the Cbveri, and from this side 
they were fired on by the guns of Tritchinopoly : they then hurried to 
the eastward of Jumbakistna, where finding themselves out of the 
reach of danger, they began to set up their tents again. The garrison 
of Pitchandah attempted to interrupt the cannonade ; and finding that 
their artillery had no effect to dismount the English guns covered by 
the mound, they made a sally to seize them, but had not proceeded far 
before they received the fire of a detachment, which captain Clive 
had taken ike precaution to post in the way they were coming ; and 
this insfeapitly drove them back again, not ^without some loss. 

During the rest of Jke day, the^^EngJifik teoops were employed in 
erecting the battery in a ruined village, about 200 yards to the north 
of Pitchandah. The pagoda, like most others on the coast of Co- 
romandel, is a square, of which the gateways projecting beyond the 
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1752 '',ifaas,::flanktbe' angles: the Freneli had 70 ' Europeans, 200 Sepoys,; 
and three pieces of cannon in the place."' The attack, began, the next 
■■''.' ■'in, 0 'mmg'at clay-break, from. -two ; pieces of 'battering 'cannon, .^hiclr: 
„ 'fired from, embrasures 'Cut "through the wall of a '1)1104 house ; the,' 
shock soon brought down the wall, and left the artillery-men for 
some time exposed ; but a large body of Sepoys being ordered to keep 
a constant fire on the parapet, the enemy were very cautious in 
making use either of their small arms or cannon. Some time after 
one of the English guns burst, and killed three Europeans, and 
wounded captain Dalton ; the breach nevertheless was made practi- 
cable by foui* in the afternoon, when it was determined to stonn the 
breach and escalade the walls at the same time. The enemy seeing 
the preparations for the assault, were diseouraged, and beat the 
chamade. The Sepoys mistaking this signal of surrender for a de- 
fiance, fired a volley, wMch kdled the drunimer, and then giving a 
shout, ran to plant the eolouis on the breach. This motion was so 
rapid and unexpected, that they got to the top of it before any of the 
English officers were able to come up and inform them of their mis- 
take, which they were unluckily confirmed in by the behaviour of 
some of the garrison, who drew up as fast as they could to defend 
themselves. A body of Europeans immediately marched after them, 
with orders to repress their violences, even by firing upon them, if 
necessary : but they did not arrive before the Sepoys had killed several 
of the garrison, and struck such a terror that 1 5 Frenchmen jumped 
over the walls into the Coleroon, where they were drowned The 
rest surrendered.; to the Europ-eans, whose presence preserved them 
from another risque .equal to. that which they had just escaped; for 
the Momtto^ seeing the.. &poys in motion, imagined that they would 
cany off all the plunder of the place ; and resolving to have a share 
of it themselves, they mounts and galloped up sword in hand to the 
breach : and several of them even rode up to the top of it. The 
enemy’s aa'my on the island were spectators of the whole attack, and 
fired, to very little effect, a great number of random shot at the village 
in which the English were posted. 

Bj the reduction of Ktchandah, the enemy's communications with 
the country tO' the north of the Coleroon were intirely cut off, and their 
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Indian eamp became again exposed to a cannonade. The dread of 1752 
this, and of the many other distresses ■wMch^straitened the army more 
closely eYery day, determined the greatest part of Ohunda-saheb's 
officers to quit his service ; and they went in a body and informed 
him of this resolution. He heard it with great temper, and instead 
of reproaching them for deserting him, said, that if they had not pre- 
vented Mm, he should of himself have proposed what they desired ; 
that although he was not able to discharge the whole of their arrears, 
they might be assured he would punctually acquit himself of all his 
obligations whensoever his better fortune should return ; and, as a 
proof of his sincerity, he offered to deliver up to them the greatest part 
of his elephants, camels, horses, and other military effects, which they 
received at a valuation in part of what lie was indebted to them. 

The next day these officers sent messengers to the confederates, 
some offering to take service, others desiring to pass through their 
posts : but the Indian allies, who had for some time regarded the 
whole of the enemy’s baggage as a booty which could not escape 
them, hesitated to comply with their request ; and the Morattoes 
particularly, who scarcely rate the life of a man at the value of his 
turban, were averse to the granting of any terms which might hinder 
them from exerting their sabres to get the spoil, being persuaded 
that, if hostilities were carried on to extremity, their activity would 
acquire much the larger shate of it The English frustrated these 
cruel intentions, by determining to give their own passports, if the 
rest of the allies persisted in refusing ; upon which they consented to 
give theirs likewise. 

Accordingly flags were planted on the banks of the Caveri and 
Coleroon, as a signal to the enemy’s troops that they might pass over 
in security. Two thousand of Chunda-saheb’s best horse, and 1500 
Sepoys, joined captain Clive at Samiavaram ; others went to the My- 
soreans ; very few to the Nabob : the troops of Morawar and Madura, 
and other independent bodies, returned into their own countries. On 
the 4!th day not a tent was standing in the island ; and there remained 
with Chunda-saheb no more than 2000 horse and 3000 Iboi who 
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1752 took skelter in the pagoda of Seringham : amongst the foot were 
1000 Eajpoots who, fitsm a motive of religion, -ondertook to defend 
the inward temples against all intruders. The French battalion, 
with 2000 Sepoys, shut themselves up in Jumhakistna, giving out, 
as is the custom of that nation, that they intended to defend them- 
selves to the last extremity. They preferred this to the other pagoda, 
because its outward wall was in a better condition, and its smaller 
extent better proportioned to the number of their troops. 

The artillery of Tritchinopoly and the allied army furnishing no 
more than three pieces of battering cannon, a train was ordered 
fi-om Devi Cotah ; and to lose no opportunity of increasing the 
enemy’s distresses before it arrived, major Lawrence on the 18th of 
May, the same day that the French withdrew into the pagod% 
quitted his post at Ohuckly-poUam, and encamping opposite to it 
on the island, immediately threw up an entrenchment from one 
river to Ike other : at the same time Monack-jee with the Taa- 
jorines moving from the eastward, took possession of Chuckly-pdi- 
1am ; and the army at Samiavaram quitting that post, encamped 
along the northern hank of the Coleroon. The Mysoreans re- 
mained, as before, to the west of the city. 

Blit although the obstacles which now surrounded the enemy were 
difficult to be overcome, they were not absolutely insurmountable. The 
troops in Jumhakistna outnumbered those in the major’s camp two to 
one, and both the rivers swelling often at this season of the year, 
Mr. Law might force his way through it before any succours could 
come from the main land : if successful in this attempt, ho might, as 
soon as the rivers began to fall, cross the Caveri at some pass farther to 
the eastward, before captain Clive’s division would be able to pass the 
Coleroon, as this being the deeper channel, does not become fordable 
again so soon as the other : he might then by hasty marches make his 
way good to Karical, harassed indeed in his rout by Mysoreans and 
Morattoes, who, unsupported by the Enghsh troops, would probably 
mak® few vigOTOus'efforts against a compact body of European infontiy 
prbviflitid 5^th a weD-iqjpoiated train of ariaUery : but such a plan im- 
plied an opti<m of diffiwltiea to be expected from troops disfdrited 
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by ill success, and commanded by officem of no great talents ; nor 1752 
does it appear that the French ever entertained any thoughts of carry- 
ing it into execution. They flattered themselves in their irr^olute 
councUs, that Mr. D’Auteuil would make his way good into the 
island, notwithstanding this attempt was now become more difficult 
than ever ; and they hoped, with the supplies he was bringing, to 
protract the defence of the pagoda to the end of June, at which time 
ships were expected at Pondicherry with a considerable reinforcement 
of troops from France; however, for fear of the worst, Mr. Law de- 
termined to take such measures as he thought would place the person 
of Chunda-saheb out of danger. 

Deserters informing the English how much the enemy's future 
resolutions depended on the arrival of Mr. D'Anteuifs convoy, it 
was determined to make another attempt against that reinforcement ; 
but as it was reported that they were in possession of all the forti- 
fications at Vol-condah, it was thought necessary, if possible, to bring 
the governor over to the Nabob's interest. A letter was written to 
him full of promises : the mau changing sides with fortune, answered, 
that although he had permitted Mr. D'Auteuil to take up his quar- 
ters in the pettah, he had not suffered him to take possession either of 
the stone fort, or the fortifications of the rock ; and that if any 
troops were sent to attack the French, he would assist to destroy 
them. About the same time Mr. D-Auteuil, pressed by the repeated 
sollicitations of Mr, Law, quitted VoLcondah, and to conceal some 
other plan gave out that he intended to retake the fort of XJtatoor, 

Such an opportunity of attacking him was more to be relied on than 
the promises of the governor, and captain Clive marched against him, 
without delay. 

He left a strong garrison in Pitehandah, and in his camp a num- 
ber of troops sufficient by well contrived dispositions, to prevent Mr. 

Law from suspecting the absence of the force he took with him, 
which consisted of 100 Europeans, 1000 Sepoys, and 2000 Morattoe 
horse, with six field pieces. They set out on the 27th of May in 
the evening, and arrived before morning at TJtatoor, where they shut 
themselves up in the fort all that day and the ensuing night, in hopes 
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them an opportunity of falling npon him on the plain before he conld 
regain Vol-condali. He did indeed advance seven miles of 

Utatoor ; but either from some rnmour, or snspieion, his coura.ge 
failed him on a sudden, and he took the resolution of returning in 
great haste to the place from whence he <»ine. Captain Clive was 
no sooner informed of Ms retreat than he set out in pursuit of him, 
and early in the morning sent the Morattoes before, instructing 
them to keep their main body out of sight, and to endeavour to 
harrass and retard the enemy's march with small parties, such as 
might be mistaken foi* detachments sent only in quest of plunder, and 
prevent them from Buspecting any thing mom Some of them came 
up with the enemy in the afternoon, within a league of Vol-condah, 
and amused Mr. D’ Auteu.il: so well, that he, hoping to entice them 
within reach of his fire, wasted some time in making evolutions ; but 
greater numbers coming in sight, he began to suspect the stratagem, 
and forming his men in a column with two field pieces in front, re- 
peated. By this time the whole body of Morattoes came up and ho- 
vered round him until he reached Voi-condah, where he drew up 
between the mud wall of the pettah and the river Valarm, which 
was almost dry. Soon after the Sepoys, -who formed the van of the 
English column, appeared outmarching the Europeans at a great 
rate ; 600 of them had, in the enemy's service, stormed the breach^ 
at the assault of Arcot, and having since that time been employed in 
the English semce in several actions under the command of captain 
Clive, entertained no small opinion of their own prowm when 
. . .'tuppported. by a body -of .Europmna. . These men no sooner -.mm 
within cannon-shot of the enemy, than they ran predpitaMy to 
attack them, without regarding any order. They received the fire 
of the enemy’s cannon, and musketry, which killed many of them, 
but did not check the rest from rushing on to the push of bayonet 
The Morattoes, animated by such an example, galloped across the 
river, and charging the flanks, increased the confusion, which the 
SepojB had made in the center. The attack was two general and 
impetuous to be long resisted, and the enemy retired hastily through 
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the barrier iato the pettah, where they began to make resistance again 
by firing over the mud wall. By this time the Europeans came up, 
and assaulting the barrier, soon forced their way and put the enemy 
to flight a second time, who now ran to take shelter in the stone fort, 
where the governor, according to his promise, shut the gate ; but 
some of them getting over the walls with sealing ladders, in an un- 
guarded part, opened the gate, in spite of the garrison, and let in 
their fellow fugitives. This passed whilst the English troops, cau- 
tious of dispersing in a place they were not acquainted with, were 
forming to follow them in order, and soon after the field pieces began 
to fire upon the gate, whilst the musketry under shelter, of the houses 
deterred the enemy from appearing on the ramparts. Mr. B'Auteuil 
therefore, as the last resource, attempted to get into the fortifications 
of the adjacent rock; but the governor, who was there in person, 
sent him word, that if he persisted in using any violence he would 
fire into the fort. In this perplexity, wMch the night increased, he 
consulted his officers, who unanimously agreed to surrender. The 
white flag was hung out, and the terms were soon settled. It was 
agreed, that the deserters should be pardoned, that the French com- 
missioned officers should not serve against the Nabob for 1 2 months, 
and the private men remain prisoners of war at his discretion. The 
whole party consisted of 100 Europeans, of which 85 were English 
deserters, 400 Sepoys, and 840 horse. Their artillery was only three 
pieces of cannon, but there was found in the pettah three large 
magazines, which, besides a variety of other military stores, con- 
fined 800 barrels of gun-powder and 8000 muskets. It was known 
that Mr. D'Auteuil had with him a large sum of money, but he se- 
creted great part of it amongst his own baggage, which he was per- 
mitted to carry away without examination : the troops on both sides 
embezzled part of the remainder: so that only 50,000 rupees were 
regularly taken possession of for the use of the captors ; whose booty, 
exclusive of the military stores, which were reserved for the Company, 
amounted to 10,000 pounds sterling : the horsemen and Sepoys were, 
as usual, disarmed and set at liberty, and captain Clive returned to his 
camp with the rest of the prisoners. 
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The French at JumbaMstna were apprked of the ma^h of the 
troops to intercept Mr. D’Anteuil, and^ received from 

him such a description of the difficulties which obstructed his passage 
as destroyed the hopes they had too fondly entertained of this resource ; 
their provisions likewise began to fail The straits to which they 
were reduced had for sometime been foreseen by Chunda-saheb, and 
he had often represented to Mr. Law the necessity of making a 
vigorous effort to extricate themselves ; but finding that his remon- 
strances were not heeded, the usual steadiness of his mind began to 
fail him, and he gave way to an anxiety, which increasing with the 
prospect of his distresses, greatly impaired liis health. At the same 
time Mr. Law was not a little sollicitous about the safety of a person 
of such great importance, whom his own iri*esolut6 conduct had 
brought into the dangers which now surrounded him. He thought, 
and perhaps justly, tiiat if Ohunda-saheb should be obliged to surrender 
the Nabob would never agiee to spare the life of Ms rival ; and from the 
prejudices of national animosity, he concluded that if the English got 
him into their power, they would not with-hold him from the 
Nabob's resentment : he therefore suggested to his ally the necessity 
of attempting to make his escape, by bribing some chief of the con- 
federate army to permit him to pass through his quarters. Chunda- 
saheb, sensible of his desperate situation, consented to try this desperate 
remedy, forced by the severity of his fate to make an option on which 
his life depended, when every choice presented almost equal danger. 
The Nabob was out of the question ; the Mysoreans he knew would 
make use of him as a means to oblige the Nabob to fulfil the agree- 
ments h© had made with them, and the Morattoes woMd sell him to 
the highest bidder of the two : the Polygars were not strong enough, 
nor were their troops situated conveniently to favour his escape. 
There remained the Tanjorines ; these had formerly received in- 
juries from CImnda-saheb, and more lately had seen their capital 
besieged by him; so that had their troops been commanded by the 
king in person, it would have been as absurd to repose a confidence in 
them m in any other of the allies ; but it was known that their ge- 
neral Monaok-jee was at open variance with the prime minister, 
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who on aM occa^ioBS prevented the kir^ jfrom distinguishing him J752 
with those marks of gratitude his milh^uy services deserved. It was 
therefore thought not impracticable to separate the interests of the 
general from those of his sovereign ; and this feeble glimmering ray 
of hope was followed, only because no other presented itself 

Monack-jee recei^^ the overture, and carried on the correspon- 
dence with so much address and seeming complacence, as induced 
Mr. Law and Ohunda-saheb to think they had gained him over to 
their interest : a large sum of money was paid, and much more, with 
every other advantage he thought proper to stipulate^ promised : but 
the hour Ohundar-saheb was to deliver himself into Ms hands was 
not fixed, when on the 81st of May the battering cannon arrived 
from Devi Cotali, and Mr. Law received a summons to surrender at 
discretion. Monack-jee now acting as a friend, sent at the same 
timea message advising Chunda-saheb to come over to him that very 
night, since, if he delayed to make Ms escape before the English ad- 
vanced nearer the pagodas, which they were preparing to batter, his 
passage to Chuckly-pollam. would afterwards be subject to infinite 
risques. 

In order therefore to prevent the English from taking any sus- 
picions of tMs important resolution before it was carried into effect, 

Mr. Law, not unsagaciously, made use of the Mghest spirit of rodo- 
montade in Ms answer to major Lawrence. He talked of defending 
the pagoda until the last extremity, unless he was permitted to march 
away with all the troops under his command wherever he pleased; 
insisting likewise, that no search should be made after any person 
under his colours. On these conditions he was willing to deliver up 
one half of his artillery. 

As soon as it was night, Mr. Law himself repaired privately to 
Monack-jee's quarters, where, amongst other precautions, he de- 
manded, that a considerable hostage should be delivered before 
Chunda-saheb ; put himself into Monack-jee's power. To tMs the 
Tanjorine answered with great calmness, that if any intentions of 
treachery were entertained, no hostage would be a check to them ; 
and that by giving one, the secret would he divulged, and the escape 
rendered impracticable. He, however, took an oath, the most 
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1752 sacredofal to an Indian soldier, on his sabre and poniard, wishing 
they might be turned to Ms own destnietion if he failed in his en- 
gagements, which were to send away Ohundarsaheb as soon as he came 
into Ms quarters, with an escort of horse, to the French settlement of 
KaricaL At the same time a Tanjorine officer assmred Mr, Law that 
he was appointed to command the escort, and shewed the pallankin 
and other preparations which were intended for the journey. Mr. 
Law and the officer then repaired to a choultry, were Chunda-saheh 
himself, with a few attendants, waited the result of the conference. 
As soon as he had heard it related, he proceeded with the Tanjorine 
to Monack-jee’s quarters, where, instead of the ^atrt he expected, 
he was met by a guard patroling for Mm, wbo carried Mm with 
violence into a tent, where they immediately put Mm into irons. 

The news was instantly communicated to the Nabob, the Myso- 
rean and Morattoe, and kept them up aU night debating on the fate 
of the prisoner. The next morning they repaired together with Mo- 
nadkrjee to major Lawrence’s tent, in whose presence they held a 
council. Each of them insisted that Chunda-saheb ought to he de- 
livered to himself, supporting the demand with the superior im- 
portance each thought he bore in the general cause ; but Monack- 
jee firmly refused to give Ms prize out of his own hands. The 
major had hitheito remained silent, but finding that the dissention was 
irreconcileable, proposed that the English should have the care of him, 
and keep him in one of their settlements. They were all of them 
averse to this scheme, and broke up the conference without coming to 
any resolution: the three competitors in high indignation against one 
another, and against Monack-jee, who had moreover the mortification 
of seeing that the treachery he had committed was so far from being 
acknowledged as a service rendered to the general cause, tliat the My- 
sorean, the Morattoe, and perhaps the Nabob himself, wished in the 
bottom of their hearts that Chunda-saheb had not been taken, since 
they had not the disposal of Mm in their own power. 

Immediately after the conference, major Lawrence sent another 
summons to Mr. Law, more peremptory than the former : for a de- 
cisive answw was demanded before noon the next day ; after wMdb 
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bis flags of trace would be fired upon ; and if the batteries once 
began to play, it was declared that every man in the pagoda should 
be put to the sword. 

He had already been informd of the fate of his ally, and had heard 
a rumour of the defeat at Vol-condah, but this he did not entirely 
give credit to ; when convinced of it by the report of one ofhis own 
ofScers who had seen Mr. D’Auteuil in the English camp, he desired 
a personal conference with major Lawrence, which, after several 
messages, was agreed to be held the next day. 
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He began, by asserting that the peace which existed between the 
two crowns, entitled him to expect from the English every mark of 
consideration for the French troops, since they were now left un- 
connected with any powers contending in the Carnatic, by the dis- 
persion of Chiinda-saheb’s army, and the imprisonment of its leader ; 
he therefore expected that the English would, instead of acting as 
enemies, contribute as allies to facilitate the retreat of Ms army into 
the French settlements. Major Lawrence replied, that he acted in 
the conference only as the interpreter of the Nabob’s intentions, 
■with whom the English were in close alliance ; and as a justification 
of the Nabob’s conduct, produced a letter in which Mr. Dupleix 
had declared that he would never cease to pursue Mm whilst a single 
Frenchman remained in India. 

Aft® several other altercations, wMch produced little change in 
the terms first proposed, the capitulation was signed. It was agreed 
that the pagoda of Jumbakistna should be delivered up, with all the 
guns, stores, and ammunition ; that the officers should give their 
parole not to serve against the Nabob or his allies ; that the private 
men of the battalion, Europeans, Coffirees and Topasses, should re- 
main prisoners ; and that the deserters should be pardoned. 

The troops -with captain Clive were then ordered to rejoin the 
3 D 9 ajor’s division, and the soext morning, before break; of day, captain 
Dalton marched -with 260 chosen men, who halted, beating their 
drums at an abandoned out-post within pistol-shot of the walls of 
Jumbakistna, whilst the major remained not fex off -with the rest of 
the troops, drawn up ready to prevent the effect of any treachery ; 
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but none was intended : for Mr. Law soon came out with some of 
his officers, and conducted the detechment into the pagoda, where 
they formed with their backs to the gate, opposite to the French 
troops, who immediately flung down their arms in a heap, and sur- 
rendered prisoners. The whole consisted of 35 commission officers, 
725 battalion men bearing arms, besides 60 sick and wounded in the 
hospital, and 2000 Sepoys : their artillery were four 13 inch mortars, 

8 cohorns, 2 petai-ds, 31 pieces of cannon, of which 11 were for 
battering, mostly 18 pounders, and the rest field pieces ; they had 
likewise a great quantity of ammunition, stores and carriages of all 
sorts in very good condition. The pagoda of Seringham was soon 
after delivered up, and the horse and foot who had taken refu^ in 
it suffered to pass away without molestation ; but the 1000 Rajpoots 
refiised to quit the temple, and threatened their victors to cut them 
to pieces if they offered to enter within the third wall : the Fngliqh , 
in admiration of their enthusiasm, promised to give them no occasion 
of offence. 

' Thus was this formi<hi,ble army, whose numbers two months before 
were nearly equal to the confederates, reduced, without a battle, more 
effectually than it probably could have been by what is generally 
esteemed a total defeat in the field. Tiie soldier wdio regards his 
profession as a science, will discover examples worthy of his meditation, 
both in the absurdity of the enemy’s choice of their situation, and in 
the advantages which were taken of it. It is indeed difficult to de- 
termine whether the English conducted themselves with more ability 
and spirit, or the French with more irresolution and ignorance, after 
msgor Lawrence and captain Clive arrived at Tritchinopoly. 

Still the fate of Chunda-saheb remained to be decided before the suc- 
cess of this day could be deemed complete. The anxiety which Mo- 
nack-jee carried away from the conference in major Lawrence’s tent was 
encreased every hour by the messages and proposals he received. The 
Mysorean promised money, the Nabob threatened resentment, and Mo- 
rari-row, more plainly, that he would pay him a visit at the head of 
6000 horse. Terrified at the commotions which would inevitably fol- 
low, if 1^ ^ve the preference to any one of the competitors he saw no 
method of fini sh i ng the contest but by putting an end to the life of his 
§ prisoner; 
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prisoner * however, as the major had expressed a desire tliat the Eng- 1752 
iish might have him in their possession, he thought it necessary to 
know whether they seriously expected this deference, and accordingly, 
on the same nmrning that the surrendered, went to tlie ^ ^ ^ 

major ; with whom he had a conference which convinced him that 
the English were his friends, and that they were resolved not to in- 
terfere any farther in the dispute. He therefore immediately on liis 
return to Chuckly-poliam put his design into execution, by ordering 
the head of Chunda-saheh to he struck off. 

The executioner of this deed was a Pitan, one of Monack-jee’s re- 
tinue, reserved for such purposes. He found the unfortunate victim 
an aged man, stretched on the ground, from whence the infirmities 
of sickness rendered him unable to rear Mmself. The aspect and 
abrupt intrusion of the assassin instantly suggested to Cliunda-salieb 
the errand on which he was sent. He waved his hand, and desired 
to speak to Monack-jee before he died, saying, that he had something 
of great importance to commxmicate to him : but the man of blood 
giving no heed to his words, proceeded to his work, and after stab- 
bing him to the heart, severed his head from his body. 

The head was immediately sent into Tritchinopoly to the Nabob, 
who now for the first time saw the face of Ms rival. After he had 
gratified his courtiers with a sight of it, they tied it to tlie neck of a 
camel, and in this manner it was carried five times round the walls 
of the city, attended by a hundred thousand spectators, insulting it 
with all the obscene and indecent invectives peculiar to the manners 
of Indostan. It was afterwards carefully packed up in a box, and 
delivered to an escort, who gave out that they were to carry it to be 
viewed by the Great Mogul at Delhi ; a practice generally observed 
to heighten the reputation of the successful cause ; but there is no 
reason to believe that it was ever carried out of the Carnatic. 

Such was the unfortunate and ignominious end of this man. The 
many examples of a similar fate, which are perpetually produced by 
the contests of ambition in this unsettled empire, have established a 
proverb, that fortune is a throne ; and therefore he who falls in such, 
contests is only reckoned unfortunate, without having the odium of 
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1752 rebellion or treachery charged on his memory, unless he opposes the 
sovereign of sovereigns, the Great Mogul ; all the rest is reckoned 
the common coiu’se of politics : for there is scarcely throughout the 
emph’e a Nabob, who has not an open or latent competitor. It 
therefore only remains to speak of the private character of Chunda- 
saheb, in ■which he is generally acknowledged to have been a brave, 
benevolent, humane and generous man, as princes go in Indostan. 
His military abilities were much greater than are commonly found 
in the generals of India, insomuch that if he had an absolute com- 
mnn d over the French troops, it is believed he would not have com- 
mitted the mistakes which brought on his catastrophe, and the total 
reduction of his army. 

But signal as these successes were, they were so far from being the 
means of restoring tranquillity to the Carnatic, that in the very prin- 
ciples which produced them were intermixed the seeds of another 
more dangerous and obstinate war : and this the Nabob had the an- 
guish to know, whilst he was giving the demonstrations of joy ex- 
pected from him on successes which appeared so decisive. 
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"pO¥R hundred of the French prisoners were sent niider an 1752 
**• escort to Fort Si David ; and the rest, together with the 
artillery and stores taken at Jumbakistna, were carried into 
Tritchinopoly : after these and some other necessary dispositions were 
made, major Lawrence represented to the Nabob the necessity of his 
marching without delay at the head of the confederate army into the 
Carnatic, where it Wcis not to be doubted that the reputation of 
their late successes would contribiite greatly to reduce such for- 
tresses as were in the interest of Chiinda-salieb, and facilitate the i5:ta- 
blishment of his government over the province, from wliicli he had 
hitherto received neither revenues nor assistance. The Nabob ac- 
quiesced in this advice, but continued for several days to shew an 
unaccountable backwardness, as often as he was pressed to put it into 
execution. The inconsistency of this conduct perplexed all but the 
very few who were acquainted with the cause ; and the English had 
no conception of the difficulties which with-heli him, when, to their 
very great astonishment, the Mysorean explained the mystery, by 
refusing to march until the city of Tritchinopoly with all its depen- 
dencies was delivered up to Mm ; for such was the price he had 
stipulated with the Nabob for his assistance. 

They had both, for every reason, agreed to keep this important 
article a profound secret ; but the Mysorean had either not been 
able to conceal it from the sagacity of his subsidiary the Morattoe, or 
perhaps had made the agreement by his advice. It is certain that 
the Morattoe had all along projected to turn it to his own advantage 
at a proper occasion : excepting these prmcipals, and their immediate 
secretaries, not a man in the province had any idea of it. Great 
therefore was the general surprize and anxiety when it was made 
public. 
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1752 The Nabob findiiig dissimulation no longer of any semce, confessed 
*****'’'"^ the tmth i?hoE inajor Lawrence demanded an explanation of it ; pro- 

distress alone had extorted a promise from 
: ^.' him, which the/ Mysorean, himself might very well know was ' totally; 
out of his power to perform. TritcMnopoly, he said, was the Great 
MoguFs, and himself only a -viceroy, appointed to govern it during the 
pleasure of that great prince : that the resigning of this important 
place to the government of an Indian king, would involve both him- 
self and the English in continual wars with the whole Mogul empire 
In short, firmly resolved at all events not to part with the place, he 
proposed to amuse the regent with a further promise of delivering it 
Up within two months ; in which time he hoped, by collecting the 
large arrears due from the Arcot province, to repay the expences 
which the Mysoreans had incuiTed by aasistingdiim. As a palliative 
for the present, he meant to give up the fort of Madura with ite de- 
pendencies, which include a very large district. These terms he 
thought a ML and ample recompence for all that the regent had 
done for him, more especially as the reduction of Chunda-sahebs 
power had been an essential advantage to the interests of the My- 
soreans as well as to diis own. Major Lawrence, whose power was 
confined to the operations of the field, waited for instructions from 
the presidency, who received at the same time applications from both 
parties, setting forth, as usual, the subject in a very different manner. 
They prudently determined not to interfere in the dispute, unless vio- 
lence should bo used against tlie Nabob ; and professing great friend- 
ship to the Mysorean, they strenuously reco mmended to both parties 
an amicable adjustment of their differences. 

But these differences continued with great warmth ; and in the long 
debate on this subject, Morari~row conducted himself with so much 
seeming impartiality, that he was chosen, with equal confidence on 
both sides, to he the mediator between them ; and the time being 
fixed for the conference, he came one evening into the city in great 
state, accompanied by two commissaries deputed by the regent : they 
proceeded to the Nabob’s palace, where captain Dalton, as com- 
mander of the English garrison, was present. 
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The iisml cereiBOBies being over, tbe Morattoe with, great delibera- 1752 
tion and propriety eniimerated the many obligations which the Nabob 
owed to the regent. He painted in lively colours the distressful state 
of his affairs/ when the regent generously undertook his cause ; at 
which time, although^ lord of a country extending from the 

river Pennar to Capa Comerin, he really possessed no more of this 
great dominion than the ground inclosed by the walls of Tritchinopoly, 
where he was closely besieged by a much superior and implacable 
enemy. He appealed to the Nabob for the truth of what he asserted, 
and then demanded in form the delivery of the city and territory of 
Tritchinopoly, in consequence of the solemn agreement he had made 
with the Mysorean, which he produced signed and sealed 

The Nabob, who expected this harrangue, acknowledged the fa- 
vours he had received, and said, that he was resolved to fulfil his 
engagements ; but that being af this time in possession of no other 
considerable fortified town, it was impossible to remove his family, 
which was very large, until he had, by reducing the Arcot province 
got a place proper for their reception : he therefore demanded a 
respite of two months, at the expiration of which he promised to send 
orders to his brother-in-law to deliver up the city. The Morattoe 
highly commended this resolution; and after some other vague dis- 
course, he signified an inclination to speak to him in private, and 
desired the commissaries to withdraw. As soon as they and the rest 
of the audience, excepting captain Dalton, were retired, changing his 
countenance from the solemnity of a negociator to the smile of a 
courtier, he told the Nabob, that ho believed him endowed with too 
much sense to mind what he had said before those two stupid fellows, 
meaning the commissaries : you must likewise, said he, think that I 
have too much discernment to believe you have any intention of ful- 
filling the promise you have now made. How could you answer to 
the Great Mogul the giving up so (^nsiderable a part of his dominion 
to such insignificant people: it would be the highest absurdity to 
think of it. These you may be assured are my real sentiments, what- 
ever my private interest may induce me to say to the contrary in 
public. The Nabob was not a little delighted to find him in this 

disposition ; 
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1752 dispojitioriL';" foi* it was' his. resentment' ''more, than 'I'CJ'gent’S'' that 
dreaded';' and ' immediately .made.Jii'm'a 'present' of a draught ''on 
,,.'Ms tr^.^asnrj' 'fo'r ,50,000 rmpees, promising niiicli more,' if be 'wonld'.re- 
matters, 'and divert' the regent '.from insisting on the letter 'of 
the treaty. This the other assured him ho would do, though nothing 
was farther from his intentions. He was in reality the most improper 
person that could have been chosen to adjust the diilerence. His 
views were, first by ingratiating himself with the Nabob, to persuade 
him to admit a large body of Morattoes into the city as the best means 
of deceiving the regent into a belief that he really intended to give it 
up according to his promise ; and these military umpires would have 
been instimcted to seize on any opportunity that might offer of sedu- 
cing or overpowering the rest of the garri.soii ; ami if this inkpiitous 
scheme succeeded, he intended to keep possession of the city, which 
he had formerly governed, for himself If there should be no open- 
ing for this plan, he determined to protract the diMpiite as long as 
possible by negociations, during which he was sure of being kept in 
pay by the Mysorean, and did not doubt of having the address to get 
considerable presents finm the Nabob. W this double dealing 
should be exhausted, he purposed to make the Mysorean declare %var, 
knowing that he had too great an opiiiioii of the Morattoes to carry 
it on without continuing them in his service. 

The apprehensions of an immediate rupture obliged the English 
troops, who had proceeded on the Idth of June as far as Utatoor, to 
return on the 18th to Trifcchinopoly ; for the Mysorean had even 
threatened to attack the Nabob, if he offered to march out of the 
city in order to join his European allies, as ho had promised. Their 
appearance, more tlian their remonstrances, produced an accommo- 
dation for the preseni The Nabob made over to* the regent the re- 
venues of the island of Seringham, and of several other districts, im- 
powering him to collect them himself ; promised again to deliver up 
Tritchinopoly at the end of two months ; and in the mean time 
agreed to receive 700 men, provided they were not Morattoes, into 
the dty. On these conditions the Mysorean agreed to assist him 
with all his force to reduce the Arcot province. Neither side gave 
any credit to the other, but both expected advantages by gaining 
4f time. 
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time. The Nabob knew that an immediate declaration of war, wmnM 
effectually stop the progress of Ms arms in the Carnatic, where he 
hoped to gain some signal advantage, whilst the regent delayed to 
commence hostilities against him ; and the regent -wished for nothing 
so much as the departure of the Nabob and the English battalion, 
that he might cany on his schemes to surprize Tritehiuopoly, -which 
he knew their presence ■would render ineftectuaL The excuses he 
made, when pressed to march, sufficiently explained his intentions ; 
and to frustrate them, 200 Europeans with 1500 Sepoys were placed 
in ganison in the city, under the command of captain Dalton, who 
was instructed to take every precaution against a surprize. 

The battalion, now reduced to 500 men, together with 2500 Se- 
poys, began their march on the 28th of June, accompanied by the 
Nabob at the head of 2000 horse : these, with about the same num- 
ber of Peons left in Tritchinopoly, were all the force he commanded, 
for none of the numerous allies, whom he saw acting in his service a 
few days before, remained with liirn. The Tanjorines had rendered 
too great services to be refused the permission of returning home ; and 
the troops of the Polygars were not obliged to act out of the districts 
of Tritchinopoly. The Mysoreans and Morattoes remained in their 
encampment to the west of the city, placing a detachment in Sering- 
ham Pagoda, of which the Nabob had permitted them to take 
possession. 

The weakness to which the Nabob's force was reduced by this fatal 
contest, and the apprehension of still worse consequences from it, de- 
stroyed the hopes which the English had entertained a few days 
before, of carrying his arms in triumph against Velore or Gingee. 
Their late success, instead of inspiring exultation, served only to im- 
bitter the sense of their incapacity to reap any advantage from it. 
They marched away more with the sullenness of men defeated, than 
with the alacrity of troops flushed with victory ; and proceeding -with- 
out any. regular plan for their futxire operations, they followed the 
high road until they came to Vol-condah. 

Here they halted for some days, whilst the Nabob negociated with 
the governor, who refused to deliver up his fort, but took the oath of 
allegiance, and paying 80,000 rupees as a consideration for the arrears 
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that were due from him, gave security for the punctual discharge of 

the revenues of his district in future. 

From hence the Nabob detached his brother Abdtillwahab Khan 
with 1000 hoi-se to Arcot, appointing him Ms lieutenant of the coun- 
tries to the north of the river Paliar ; and the rest of the aiiny march- 
ing by Verdachelum, proceeded to Trivadi, where they arrived on 
the 6th of July, and found a garrison of French Sepoy's in the pagoda^ 
who surrendered on the first summons. The troops then encamped 
in the neighbourhood, and major Lawimce leaving the command to 
captain Gingen, went for the recovery of his health into Fort St 
David. This place was no longer the seat of the presidency, which, 
by ordei-s from England, had been removed, two months before, to 
its ancient i*esidenee at Madrass. 

The death of Ghundarsaheb, and the capture of Seringham, struck 
the inhabitants of Pondicherry with the deepest consternation ; for 
excepting those who r^jeived advantages from their employments in 
the war, few had ever approved of the ambitious views of their go- 
vernor, and fewer were personally attached to Mm. The haughtine® 
and arrogance of his spirit disgusted all who approached him ; he 
exhibited on all occasions the oriental pomp, and marks of distinction, 
which he assumed as the Great Mogul’s viceroy in the countries 
south of the Kristna : insomuch that he had more than once obliged 
his own countrymen to submit to the humiliation of paying him ho- 
mage on their knees. This domineering insolence had created him 
many enemies, who, with a spii'it of malice common to violent pre- 
judices, were not sorry to find their own sense of his romantic schemes 
justified by the late signal disasters, which they hoped would deter 
him from prosecuting them any farther. But they did not know the 
man : difficulties and disappointments, instead of depressing him, only 
suggested the necessity of exerting himself with more vigour. And 
indeed his plan of gaining vast acquisitions in the Decan had been 
laid with so much sagtmity, that the successes of his arms to the north- 
ward already ballaneed the disgrace they had suffered at Sering- 
ham. 

In tiiie month of February of the preceeding year, Salabat-jing the 
new SoubaM with the French troops under the command of Bussy, 
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quitted tke country of Cudapahi where the unfortunate Murmfa-jing 
had heen killed. On the 15th of March they came to Oanonl, the 
capital of the Pitan Nabob by whose hand that prince was slain, 
and it was determined that the city should atone for the treachery 
and rebellion of its Lord. The place was originally well fortified ; 
but since it had been in the possession of Pitans, these people, as 
avaricious as they are brave, had suffered the defences both of the 
town and its citadel to fall to decay ; and the river which runs close 
to the city, had lately carried away 200 yards of the Wall ; there were 
4000 Pitans in the place, who attempted to defend tliis entrance ; 
but not accustomed to the fire of field pieces, were easily put to flight : 
they retired into the castle, several parts of which were likewise in 
ruins ; and the French troops, animated by their success, and led by 
Mr. Kirjean, a nephew of Mr. Dupleix, stormed it, with great viva- 
city, where the breaches were most practicable ; by which time the 
army of Salabat-jing came up, and assisted with good will in putting 
all the garrison to the sword ; many of the inhabitants were likewise 
massacred. The wife of the late Nabob and her two sons were made 
prisoners. 

The French doubtless intended, by the unmerciful slaughter which 
they made at the taking of this city, to sptead early the terror of 
their arms, through the countries in which they were going to esta- 
blish themselves, where no European force had ever before appeared 
and in order to raise an opinion of their good faith and justice, equal 
to the reputation of their prowess, Mr. Bussy, immediately after 
Ganoul was taken, obliged Salabat-jing to settle the fortune of Sad- 
oudin Khan, the infant son of Murzafa-jing, their late ally and Sou- 
bah. He received the investiture of the government of Adoni, which 
had heen the patrimony of his father, and as a just reparation for the 
treachery that caused his death, the territory of the Nabob of Cudapali, 
who planned the conspiracy, and of Canoul, by whose aim he fell, 
were Added to the sovereignty of the young prince, which by the 
French accounts produced all together an annual revenue of near a 
million of pounds sterling. An example of generosity, which, if true, 
could not fail to •raise admiration in a country, where the merits of 
the father are so seldom of advantage to the distresses of the son. 
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The army then crossed the Kristna, between which and Gol-condah 
were posted 25000 Momttoes, employed by Gazy-o-din Khan, the 
eldest brother of Salabat-jmg, and generalissimo of the empire, to 
oppose their passage towards the city. They were commanded by 
Balagerow, the principal general of the Sahali Rajah, or king of all 
the Morattoe nations, A negotiation ensued, and the Morattoes, 
having hitherto received nothing from Gazy-o-din Khan, who was at 
Delhi, were easily persuaded, with some ready money, not only to 
retire, but also to make an alliance with the prince they were sent 
to oppose. 

Nothing more remained to obstruct the passage of the army, which 
entered Gol-condah in the procession of an eastern triumph on the 
2d of April Salabat-jing was acknowledged Soubah without oppo*. 
sition, and went through the eeremony of sitting on the Jf'uaiiud or 
throne in public, and of receiving homage not only own 

immediate officers, bu| also irom most of the governorB of the neigh- 
bouring countriea 

The servi<^ which the French battalion had rendered were now 
amply rewarded. A present supposed to be 100,000 pounds sterling 
was given to the commander in chief, the other officers likewise re- 
ceived gratuities, and that of an ensign, amounted to 50,000 rupees. 
The monthly pay of a captain, besides the carriage of his baggage 
furnished at Salabat-jing% expence, was settled at 1000 rupees, of a 
lieutenant at 500, of an ensign at 300, of a serJeant at 90, and of a 
common soldier at 60 rupees. The policy of Mr, Dupleix, in taking 
possession of Masulipatnam, was now mauifested by the facility with 
which the army at Gol-condah was supplied with recruits of men, 
stores, and ammunition from that port. 

In the mean time, Qaay-o-din Khan had obtained from the ministry 
at Delhi a commission for the Soubahship of the Decan, and the ru- 
mour of an army marching by his orders towards Brampore, deter- 
mined Salabat-jing to proceed immediately to Aurangabad, He left 
Gol-condah in the beginning of May, and during the route, intelli- 
gence was received that several principal men in the city had declared 
and Shanavaze-Khan, who had been prime minister 
of Niy%-ji||ig, pd had ever since his reconeiliati<m with the French 
4 " .. after 
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after tke death of that prince, accompamed the camp, now found 1162 
means to escape out of it, and went directly to Atn:engabad, where ''■***^^ 
he contributed not a little to inflame the minds of the people against 
Salabat-jing, describing him as a weak and infatuated prince, who 
had dishonoured the Mogul government, by subjecting himself, and 
his authority, to the arbitrary will of a handful of infidels, who 
grasped at nothing less than the sovereignty of half the Mogul em- 
pire under pretence of giving assistance to the rightful lords. 

These reports were two well founded not to make an impression, 
and the consequences of them were so much apprehended, that Sala- 
bat-jing did not think it safe to appear in sight of the capital, before 
he had acted the stale but pompous ceremony of receiving from the 
hands of an ambassador, said to be sent by the Great Mogul, letters 
patent, appointing him viceroy of all the countries which had been 
under the jurisdiction of his father Nizam-al-muluck. The man, no 
doubt as fictitious as the writings with which he was charged, was 
treated ahnost with as much reverence as would have been paid to 
the emperor, whom he pretended to represent. The prince himself, 
accompanied by the French troops, advanced a mile beyond the camp 
to meet him ; and the delivery of the letters was signified by a general 
discharge of aU the cannon and musketry in the army, after wUch he 
sat in state to receive homage from his officers ; Mr. Bussy, as the 
first in rank, giving the example. The army then continued their 
march to the city, where they arrived on the 18th of June, and found 
that their appearance, and the reputation of the Mogul's favours, had 
suppressed whatever commotions might have been intended. A few 
indeed knew for certain that Gazy-o-din Khan had received the com- 
mission assumed by his brother, and was preparing to assert it at the 
I head of an army ; but the voices of these were lost amidst the da- 
mours of a populace, impatient to see a Souhah of the Decan, once 
more making bis residence in their city, which had been deprived of 
this advantage ever since the death of Nizam-al-muluck. 

The entry into Aurengabad was more splendid and magnificent, than 
that which had been made at Gol-condah : and the city merited this 
preference, being, next to Delhi, the most populous and wealthy in 
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1752 tke Mogul’s dommions : its inhabitants, when tho Soubah is there, 
are computed at a million and a half of souls. The French had a 
convenient quarter assigned them, to which Mr. Bussy strictly obliged 
the troops to confine themselves, lest the disparity of manners should 
create broils and tumults which might end fatally. 

♦ In the month of August, Salabat-jing exhibited another cere- 
mony to amuse the people, receiving a delegate from Delhi, who 
brought, as was pretended, the Seipaw or vest, with the sword, and 
other symbols of sovereignty, which the Gi-eat Mogul sends to his 
viceroys, on appointment. But by this time, Balagerow appeared 
again at the head of 40,000 men, ravaging tho neighbouring coun- 
tries. Battles and negociations succeeded one another alternately 
during the rest of the year, and until the end of May in the next, 
without producing either a decisive victory, or a definitive treaty. 
The Morattoes would in more than one action have been successful 
had not the French battalian, and their field pieces, repulsed their on- 
sets. These services gave Mr. Bussy supreme influence in the coun- 
cils of has ally, which, on hearing of the decline of Chunda-saheh’s 
aflSiirs at Tritchinopoly, he employed to obtain a commission, appoint- 
ing Mr, Dupleix Nabob of the Carnatic, notwithstanding that Chun- 
da-saheb was still alive ; this, with several other pompous patents, 
was sent to Pondicherry, and Salabat-jing promised they should soon 
be followed by an ambassador from the Great Mc^l. 

Mr. Dupleix published these mandates and marks of favour to awe 
the Gamatic, astonished and rendered wavering by the catastrophe 
of Ohunda-saheb : nor were these his only resources. He had been 
early apprized of the discontent of tho Mysoreans at Tritchinopoly, 
jsnd was 'already deeply engaged in fomenting their defection. The 
annual ships from France arriving at the time Mr. Law surrendered, 
brought a large reinforcement to Pondicherry, which he increased, 
by taking the sailors, and sending Lascars on board to navigate the 
ships to China Thus armed, and relying on no vain expectations, 
the disasters at Seringbam were so far from inducing him to make any 
proposals of accommodation either to the English or the Nabob, that 
he immediately discovered his intentions of continuing the war, by 
' --f;*.''-,' ■ prot 
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proclaiming Raja-salieb, the son of Cliunda-saheb, Nabob of the pro- 1 
vinca, in Yirtue of. the pretended authority invested in himself, and by 
ordering a body of 500 men to take the field. 

Mahomed-ally felt more severely every day the bad consequences of 
his promise to the Mysorean, for none but the most insignificant 
chiefs in the province oifered voluntarily to acknowledge him ; the 
rest waited to be attacked before they made their submission ; and he 
being little skilled in military matters, but deeply sensible of the de- 
cline of Ms fortune, conceived a notion, that the English troops were 
capable of reducing the fortress of Gingee ; in this persuasion he re- 
quested of the presidency in the most pressing terms to render him 
this service, and they with too much complaisance deteimined to give 
him the satisfaction of seeing the experiment tried, notwithstanding 
that major Lawrence went to Madrass on purpose to represent the 
improhability of succeeding in the attempt. 

Accordingly on the 2Sd of July, major Kineer, an officer lately ar- 
rived from E-arope, marched with 200 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 
600 of the Nabob's cavalry, and the next day summoned Yillaparum, 
a fort twelve miles to the north of Trivadi : it surrendered without 
making any resistance. Proceeding on their march, they found diffi- 
culties increase ; for the country 10 miles round Gingee is inclosed 
by a circular chain of mountains, and the roads leading through them 
are strong passes, of which it is necessary that an army attacking the 
place should be in possession, in order to keep the communication 
open. Major Kineer's force being much too small to afford proper 
detachments for this service, he marched on with the whole to Gin- 
gee, where he arrived the 26th. The garrison was summoned to 
surrender, and the officer answered with civility, that he kept the 
place for the king of France, and was determined to defend it. The 
troops were in no condition to attack it ; for by some unaccountable 
presumption, they had neglected, to wait for two pieces of battering 
cannon, which were coming from Fort St. David. Mr. Dupleix no 
sooner heard that the English had passed the mountains, than he de- 
tached 300 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, with seven field pieces who 
took possession of Yicravandi, a town situated in the high road, and 
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1752 nofc fax distant fro:m' tlie pass thxongh. wMcli tlie, Snglisli. had .matched' ; 

'--Y^iipon which major Kineer, who npon a Tdcw of Gingee despaired of 
reducing it even with battering cannon, immediately repassed the 
momitains, and being reinforced by the rest of the Nabob’s cavalry, 
and some other troops from Trivadi, marched on the 26th of July, 
with 300 Inropeans, 500 Sepoys, a company of Caffi'ees, and 2000 
horse, to give the enemy battle. 

They were posted in a strong situation. The greatest part of the 
town was encircled by a rivulet, which serving as a ditch, was de- 
fended by a parapet, formed of tlie ruins of old houses, and interrupted 
at proper intervals to give play to the cannoB. The outward bank 
was in many paiis as high as the parapet, and that part of the village 
which the rivulet did not bound might be easily entered ; but the 
English, neglecting to reconnoitre before they began the attack, lost 
the advantages which they might have taken of these circumstances. 

They matched directly to the enemy, who, in order to bring on 
the engagement in that part where they were strongest, appeared at 
first drawn up on the outward bank of the rivulet, but as soon as the 
field pieces began to fixe, recrossed it with precipitation, and the ap- 
pearance of fear. The English, elated with the imagination of their 
panic, advanced to the bank, and leaving their field pieces behind, 
began the attack with the fire of their musketry only. The enemy 
answering it, both from musketry and field pieces, and under shelter, 
suffered little loss, and did much execution. The company of Eng- 
lish Caiires were first flung into disorder by carrying off their wounded 
as they dropped, and soon after took flight ; they were followed by the 
Sepoys ; and major Elneer in this instant receiving a wound which dis- 
abled him, the Europeans began to waver likewise. The enemy per- 
ceiving the confusion, detached 100 of their best men, amongst 
which were 50 volunteers, who, crossing the rivulet briskly, advanced 
to the hank. The vivacity of this unexpected motion increased the 
panic, and only 14 grenadiem, with two ensigns, stood by the colours : 
th^e indeed defended them bravely, until they were rejoined by some 
of the fegitives, with whom they retreated in order ; and the French, 
satisfied with their success, returned to the village, having, with very 
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little loss to tbemvselves, killed and wounded 40 of the English bat- 1752 
talion, which suffered in this action more disgrace than in any other 
that had happened during the war : Major Kineer was so affected by 
it, that althouglr he recovered of his wound, his vexation brought on 
an illness, of which he some time after died. 

The troops retreated to Trivadi, and the enemy, quitting Viera- 
vandi, retook the fort of Villaparum, which they demolished. Mr. 
Dupleix, animated by these successes, slight as they were, reinforced 
them with all the men he could send into the field ; the whole, con- 
sisting of 450 Europeans, 1500 Sepoys, and 500 Moorish horse, 
marched and encamped to the north of Fort St. David, close to the 
bounds; upon which the English and the Nabob’s troops quitted 
Trivadi, and encamped at Chimundelum, a redoubt in the bound 
hedge, three miles to the wcvst of St. David ; Here they remained for 
some days inactive, waiting for more troops from Madrass, where 
the ships from England had brought a reinforcement, consisting 
principally of two companies of Swiss, each of 100 men, commanded 
by officers of that nation. 

To avoid the risque and delay of a march by land, one of these 
companies was immediately embarked in Massoolas, the common and 
slightest boats of the country, and ordered to proceed to Fort St. Da- 
vid by sea ; for it was not imagined that the French would venture to 
** violate the English colours on this element ; but the boats no sooner 
came in sight of Pondicherry than a ship in the road weighed anchor 
and seizing every one of the boats, carried the troops into the town ; 
where Mr. Dupleix kept them prisoners, and insisted that the cap- 
ture was as justifiable as that which had been made of his own troops 
at Seringham. 

As soon as the news of this loss reached Madrass, Major Lawrence 
embarked with the other company of Swiss, on board of one of the 
company’s ships, and arrived the 16th of August at Fort St. David. 

The next day he took the command of the army, which consisted of 
400 Europeans, 1700 Sepoys, and 4000 of the Nabob’s troops, cavalry, 
and Peons, with eight field pieces. The enemy hearing of his amval 
decamped in the night, and retreated to Bahoor, and finding them- 
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1752 selves followed, tlie next day went nearer to Pondicherry, and en- 
camped between the bound hedge and Villanore, from whence the 
commanding officer sent aletter protesting against the English, for 
not respecting the territory of the French company. Major Law- 
rence being instructed by the presidency not to enter their antient 
limits, the bound hedge, unless they should set the example, contented 
himself with attacking their advanced post at Villanore, which they 
immediately abandoned, and their whole army retreated under the 
walls of the town. 

They shewed so little inclination to quit this situation, that major 
Lawrence, imagining nothing would intice them out of it hut a per- 
suasion that the English were become as unwillmg as themselves to 
venture a general engagement, retreated precipitately to Bahoor. 
The stratagem took effect, not with the commanding officer Mr. 
Kiijean, but with his uncle Mr. Dupleix, who ordered him to follow 
the English, and take advantage of their supposed foal’s. The re- 
monsfrances of his nephew only produced a more peremptory order, 
in obedience to which Mr. Kirjean marched, and encamped within 
two miles of Bahoor, where major Lawrence immediately made the 
necessary dispositions for attacking him. 

The troops began to march at three the next morning : the Sepoys 
formed the first line, the battalion the second, and the artillery were di- 
vided on the flanks ; the Nabob's cavalry were stationed to the right on 
the other side of a high bank, which ran from the English to the ene- 
my’s camp : the attack began a little before the dawn of day. The 
Sepoys were challenged by the advanced posts, and not answering, 
received their fire, which they returned, and still marching on 
came to an engagement with the enemy's Sepoys, which lasted till 
day-light, when the French battalion were discovered drawn up ; 
their right defended by the bank, and tbeir left by a large 
pond. The English battalion halted to form their front equal to 
that of the enemy, who, during this operation, kept up a brisk fire 
from eight pieces of connon, and continued it until the small arms he- 
: The action now became warm, the English firing as they ad- 
vanced, the Frendh standmg their j^ound until the bayonets mei 
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TMs crisis of modem war is generally decided in an instant/ and 1752 
very few examples of it occur. The company of English grenadiers, 
with two platoons, broke the enemy's center, on which their whole 
line immediately gave way, and no quarter being expected in such a 
conflict, they threw down their arms as incumbrances to their flight 
This was the moment for the Nabob's cavalry to charge, as they 
had been instructed ; but instead of setting out in pursuit of the 
fugitives, they gaEoped into the camp, and employed themselves ^ 
plunder ; however the Sepoys picked up many of them. Mr. Kir- 
jean, with 13 officers and 100 private men, were made prisoners, 
and a greater number were killed ; aE the enemy's artiEery, ammu- 
nition, and stores were taken. Of the BngEsh battalion, 4 officers 
and 78 private men were kEled and wounded. 

This victory broke the enemy's force so effectually, that Mr. Du- 
pleix was obliged to wait the arrival of farther reinforcements be- 
fore he attempted any thing more in the field ; nor was this the only 
advantage obtained by it, for it checked the resolution which the 
Mysorean had just taken of declaring openly for the Fx^ench, 

The English battalion no sooner quitted Tritchinopoly, than the 
regent set about accomplishing his scheme of surprizing the city, and 
by disbursing laige sums of money, endeavoured to gain 500 of the 
Nabob's best Peons, armed with firelocks. The J emaiitdars, or cap- 
tains of these troops, received his bribes, and promised to join the 700 
Mysoreans in the garrison whenever they should; rise. Captain Dal- 
ton receiving some hints of the conspmacy, kept ward in the city 
with as much vigilance as if he had been in an enemy's coimiry, and 
caused the artElery on the ramparts to be pointed every evening in- 
wards on the quarters of the Mysoreans, and of the suspected Peons. 

These precautions naturally alarmed those who bad been treating 
with the regent ; but stiE none of them made any discovery ; wliere- 
upon» at a general review of arms ordered for this purpose, he di- 
rected their flints to be taken out of their firelocks, under pie teiice 
of supplying them with some of a better sort. This convincing 
them that their practices were discovered, the Jemautdars came and 
confessed aU that had passed, imploring forgiveness: each brought 
the sum he had received, and that of the principal man was 16,000 
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1752 rupees. They protested that they had bo view in taking the mo- 
ney, hut to keep their troops from starving, who had scarcely re- 
ceived any pay from, the Nabob for nine months ; and as a proof 
that they had no intention of assisting the Mysorean in his designs, 
they said, that not one of them had removed his wife and family 
out of the city. Captain Dalton made them few reproaches, but 
ordered them to march with their troops the next morning to join 
the Nabob's army at Trivadi. The regent finding this scheme frus- 
trated, hired two fellows to shoot captain Dalton as he walked on 
the ramparts, who luckily receiving intelligence of their design a 
few hours before they intended to put it in execution, sent a detach- 
ment, which took them prisoners in the house where they had con- 
cealed themselves with their arms. One was sullen, and said little, 
but the other confessed the whole, and declared, that three more 
were engaged in the plot, who had undertaken to watclr the gate of 
the palace, and shoot Kiroodin Khan, the Nabob's brother-in-law, 
when he should come out on the tumidt which the death of the 
English commander would naturally occasion ; hut these, on seeing 
the soldiers mrach to the house, had made their escape. The regent, 
when reproached for this treachery, denied that he had any know- 
ledge of it. He employed, however, Morari-row to solicit the par- 
don of the assassins ; and the friendship of the Morattoe being at 
this time thought very valuable, Kiroodin Khan granted his request, 
but did not reprieve the men before they had gone through the ce- 
remony of being fastened to the muzzles of two field pieces in sight 
of the whole garrison drawn up under arms. Five days after two 
other Mysoreans came to another Jemautdar, who commanded 180 
Sepoys at one of the gates of the city, and attempted to seduce him ; 
but this officer, an old and faithful servant of the company, secured 
the fellows, and carried them to captain Dalton. The articles signed 
by the regent were found on them, which leaving no room for equi- 
vocation, they confessed the act, and were the next morning blown 
from the muzzles of two field pieces. This execution struck such a 
terror, that the r^ent could not get any more of his own people to 
Wteh ' and b.av iftg arerwdiied quiet for > some 
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who commanded a company of Topass^ in the Nabob's service, and 
had often the guard over the French prisoners in the city. This 
man, trading a good deal, went frequently into the camp of the My- 
^ soreans, which gave the regent an opportunity of making application 
to him in person. He assured Poverio that he had, besides the My- 
soreans in garrison, a strong party in the city, and offered great re- 
wards if he would join them on the first commotion. The Neapo- 
litan gave him cause to believe he was to be wrought upon, hut said 
he must first sound the disposition of his officers ; and on his return 
he made a faithful report to captein Dalton of what had passed. He 
was ordered to return to the camp the next morning with instnic- 
tions how to proceed, and conducted himself so dexterously, that a few 
conferences intirely gained him the confidence of the regent. Hav- 
ing settled the plan of operations, he brought to captain Dalton the 
agreement signed by the regent and himself^ sealed with the gimt 
seal of Mysore : it was specified, that captain Poverio should receive 
20,000 rupees for himself, and 3,000 more to buy firelocks, in order 
to arai the French prisoners, who were to be let out the &st time 
his company took the guard over them ; he was at the same time 
to seize on the western gate of the city, near which the Mysoreans 
were encamped, and to hoist a red flag, on which signal the whole 
army were to move, and enter the town. 



On the day fixed for the execution of this enterprize, all the cannon 
that could he brought to bear on the Mysore camp were well manned, 
and above 700 musketeers, Europeans and Sepoys, were concealed 
in the traverses and works near the western gateway, with a great 
number of hand grenades ; the rest of the garrison wm und^ 
arms, and the Mysoreans would certainly have suffered severely ; 
but the fears of the Nabob’s brother-in-law put a stop to the enter- 
prize. He was apprehensive that the attempt might succeed, and 
to avoid the risque smt a messenger to upbraid the regent, and to 
, acquaint him that the garrison were prepared to receive him. 

The regent thinking himself no longer safe under the cannon of 
' the city, decamped, and fixed his head quarters three miles to the 
westward, at the Pagodas of Wariore, which were garrisoned by 
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1762 English SepoyB ; but finding that capMn Dalton had reinlMxjed th^ 
post, he moved again, and encamped near Seiingham. 

The mutual distrust incareased daily, although the outward appear- 
ance of friendship subsisted ; for the regent sent every day one of his 
principal officers to enquire after captain Dalton’s health, in order to 
have an opportunity of discovering what he was doing. When the 
two months stipulated for the delivery of the city were expired, he 
sent four of his principal officers in form to demand the surrender of 
it ; but Kirood in Elian, a man haughty and insolent, when no dan- 
ger was near, flew out into a passion, and reproaching the commissa- 
ries with the treacherous and clandestine practices of their prince, 
produced the agreement with captain Poverio, signed and sealed, and 
then told them plainly, that they had no city to expect, but should 
be paid the money which the regent had disbursed, as soon as the 
Nabob’s finances were in a better condition. 


The regent pretended to be much offended with this answer ; how- 
ever, after some consideration, he sent his minister to lay the accounts 
before the Nabob, declaring that he was wining to relinquish his claim 
to Tritchinopoly, provided the money was immediately paid; This 
appearance of moderation was only intended to lessen the Nabob’s 
character with the publick, and to justify the measures he was deter- 
mined to take himself ; for he was too well acquainted with his cir- 
cumstances, to imagine him able to pay so large a sum, which, by 
the accounts he produced, amounted to 8,500,000 rupees. 

There now remained little hopes of reconciling the difference, 
which Mr. Dupleix had from the beginning diligently infiamed : 
knowing that it was the interest of the Morattaes to protract a war, 
he addressed himself particularly to Morari-row, who continually re- 
ceived presents and letters from Mm, as also from his wife. In these 
letters the English were represented as a plodding mercantile people, 
unacquainted with the art of war, and not fit to appear in the field, 
'^opposed to a nation of so martial a genius as the French ; and the 
suoe^ at Seringham waa totally ascribed to the valour and activity 
of the Moirattoe cavalry, , , 
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Morari-row having settled his plan, easily persuadeil the ’regent to 

aeaniesce in it, and embassadors we sent to PondiehaTy, where a 
treaty was soon concluded, and war resolved ; Mr. Dupleix pronusmg 

to take Tritchinopoly, and give it to the Mysoreans. In consequence 

of this alliance, Innia Khan, with 3000 Morattoes, was detached 

from Seringham in the middle of August, with instructions to join 

the French, but first to go to the Nabob’s camp, and endeavour to 
eetsome money from him; for this object never failed to be inter- 
woven in all Morari-row’s schemes. The detachment takmg time 
to plunder the province as they marched along, were at some dis- 
tance from the coast when they received news of the battle at Bahoor : 
startled at this success, Innis Khan halted, waiting for farther inac- 
tions from Tritchinopoly ; in consequence of which he joined the 
Nabob withgi-eat protestations of friendship and seemmg joy at the 
late event, pretending to lament that he had not come up in time to 
have a share in it ; and in order to accomplish Ms intention of getting 
money, he did not hesitate to take the oath of fidelity to the Nabob, 

Major Lawrence, notwithstanding his late success at Bahoor, did 
not think it prudent to engage in any farther operations, whilst he re- 
mained in uncertainty of the resolution which these Morattoes might 
take • but as soon as they joined him, he moved from Fort St. David 
to Trivadi, and prepared to employ the remainder of the season, be- 
fore the rains began, in reducing the country between Pondicherry 
and the river Paliar. At the same time the Nabob requested the 
presidency to send a force to attack Chinglapet and Cobelong, two 
strong holds, situated to the north of that river, which kept in subjec- 
tion a considerable tract of country, and from whence detachments 
frequently plundered the territory belonging to the Nabob and the 

company. 

Madxass was able to furnish no more than 200 European recruits, 
just arrived from Englarwi, and, as usual, tiie refuse of the vilest em- 
ployments in London, together . with 500 Sepoys newly raised, and as 
unexperienced as the Europeans. Such a force appeared very unequal 
to the enterprise of laying siege to strong forts ; and it could hardly be 
expected that any officer, who had acquired reputation, would wil- 
lingly 
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lingly risque it by taking tbe command of them ; but captain Clive 
whose military life had been a continued option of difficulties, volunta- 
rily offered his service on this occasion, notwithstanding that his health 
was at this time much impaired by the excess of his former fatigues. 

The troops, with four 24! pounders, marched on the 1 0th of Sep- 
tember against Cobelong. This fort, called by the Moors Saudet Buu- 
dar, and situated twenty miles south of Madrass, and within musket 
shot of the sea, was built by An’war-odean Ehan, near the ruins of 
another belonging to the Ostend company. The French got possession 
of it in the beginning of the year 1750 by a stratagem. A ship an- 
chored in the road, making signals of distress, and the Moors who re- 
paired on board were told, that most of the crew had died of the 
scurvy, and that the rest would perish likewise, if they were not per- 
mitted to come ashore immediately, since they were no longer able 
to navigate the vessel. The Nabob’s officer, in hopes of being well 
paid, granted their request; on which thirty Frenchmen of lean and 
yellow physiognomies, counterfeiting various kinds of infirmities, were 
admitt^, and having arms concealed under their cloaths, overpowered 
the garrison in the night. The fort had no ditch, but a strong wall 
flanked by round towers, on which were mounted thirty pieces of 
cannon, and it was garrisoned by 50 Europeans and 300 Sepoys. 

The English troops arrived in the evening at an eminence, about 
two to the westward, from whence half of them marched in 

the night under the command of lieutenant Cooper, to take posses- 
sion of a garden, situated about 600 yards to the south of the fort. At 
break of day the garrison detached 30 Europeans and 100 Sepoys, 
■who advancing to the garden unobserved, began to fire through se- 
veral large crevices in the gate, which was in a ruinous condition, 
and a shot killed lieutenant Cooper. The troops were so terrified by 
this alarm, and by the death of their officer, that they fled precipi- 
tately out of the garden, and would probably have run back to Ma- 
drass, had they not been met by captain Clive advancing with the 
rest of Ms force, who obliged them, not without difficulty, and even 
■vuflteoe, to rally, and return with Mm to the garden, wMch the ene- 
my abaudiMfod da Ms approach. 
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The next day he sent a summons to the French officer, who an- 1752 
swered, that the Fort belonged to the king of France, and that 
the English committed any hostilities, his nation would deem it a 
declaration of war : he therefore expected that they should imme- 
diately withdraw ; but if they persisted, and attacked the place, he 
and his garrison were determined to die in the breach. This bluster- 
ing language proceeded from Iris reliance on a reinforcement of 700 
Sepoys and 40 Europeans, which Mr. Dupleix had detached from 
Pondicheny to Chinglapet, with orders to the officer commanding 
thereto introduce them at all events into Cobeiong. The English 
the next day began to erect a battery between the garden and the 
Fort, at the di.stance of SOO yards from the walls, and at the same 
time placed a strong guard on a rock about 100 yards to the left of 
the battery. The enemy broright many of their guns to bear upon 
the face of the attack, and fired smartly ; whilst it was with the 
greatest difficulty the English troops could be kept to their posts, both 
Europeans and Sepoys taking flight on every alarm ; an unlucky shot, 
which struck the rock, and with the splinters it made, killed and 
wounded fourteen men, frightened the whole so much, that it was 
some time before they would venture to expose themselves again, and 
one of the advanced centries was fotmd several hours after concealed 
in the bottom of a welL 

Captain Clive judging that shame would avail more than severity 
to reclaim them from their cowardice, exposed himself continually 
to the hottest of the enemy’s fixe, and his example brought them in two 
days to do their duty with some firmness. On the third, intelligence 
was received that the party from Chinglapet were advanced within 
four miles, on which he immediately marched with half his force to 
give them battle ; but they, on hearing of his approach, retreated 
with great preoipits^on. On the fourth at noon, the battery was 
finiited, , iM preparing to fire, to Ms great 

surprize, he received.^, officer, offering 

to surrender at discretion, on condition that he might carry away Ms 
pwB effects : these terms were immediately accepted, and the Eng- 
lish before the evening received into the place, where it was found 

that 
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that all the effects of the commandant consisted of a great number 
of turkies, and a great quantity of snuff, commodities in which he 
dealt. Besides the cannon mounted on the walls, there were found 
50 other pieces of the largest calibres, which proved to be part of the 
artillery that the company had lost at Madrass, when taken by Mr. 
De la Bourdonnais. 

The next morning ensign Joseph Smith, walking out at day break, 
discovered a large body of troops crossing a small river that runs 
about half a mile to the west of the Fort, and concluding that they 
were the reinforcement coming again from Chinglapet, immediately 
informed captain Clive, who instantly hastened from the fort to join 
the troops, which ensign Smith had already posted in ambuscade 
amongst the rocks and underwood, which commanded the high road. 
Ensign Smith was not deceived in his conjecture ; for the command- 
ing officer at Chinglapet having received the day before a letter from 
the officer at Cobelong, advising him that the place could not hold 
put 24’ hours unless relieved, determined to make an effort more vi- 
gorous than the former, and being ignorant of the surrender, intended 
to surprize the English camp early in the morning. The Nabob’s 
colours were hoisted in the fort, and these being white, skfrted with 
green, were at a distance mistaken by the enemy for their own flag ; 
which confirmed their notion that the place still held out ; and they 
continued to advance with great security, until the whole party were 
within the reach of the troops in ambuscade, who then gave their fire 
from all sides with great vivacity. It fell heavy, and in a few minutes 
struck down 100 men ; the rest were so terrified that not more than 
half retained even presence of mind to provide for their safety by 
flight : the commanding officer, 25 Europeans, and 250 Sepoys, with 
two pieces of cannon, were taken : those who fled, flinging away their 
arms, hurried to Chinglapet, where they commxmicated no sTnall con- 
sternation, of which captain Olive determined to take advantage by 
marching with the utmost expedition against the place. 

■ ■ ::lt is situated SO miles west of Oobelong, 40 south west of Madras^ 
and within half a mile of the northern bank of the river Faliar. The 
§ IVench 
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frenck took possession of it in tbe beginning of ike preceding year, 1758 
when their troops marcbed ont of Pondicherry with Chnnda-saheb to 
reduce" the Arcot province. It was, and not without reason, es- 
teemed by the natives a ver hold. Its outline, exclusive of 

some irregular projections at the gateways, is nearly a parallelogram, 
extending 400 yards, from north to south, and 320 from east to 
west. The eastern, and half the northern side is covered by a con- 
tinued swamp of rice fields, and the other half of the north, toge- 
ther with the whole of the west side, is defended by a large lake. 
Inaccessible in these parts, it would have been impregnable, if the 
south side had been equally secure ; but here the ground is high, 
and gives advantages to an enemy. The Indian engineer, whoever 
he was, that erected the fort, seems to have exceeded the common 
reach of his countrymen in the knowledge of his art, not only by 
the choice of the spot, but also by proportioning the strength of the 
defences to the advantages and disadvantages of the situation : for 
the fortifications to the south are much the strongest, those opposite 
to the rice fields something weaker, and the part that is skirted by 
the lake is defended only by a slender wall ; a deep ditch 60 feet 
wide, and faced with stone, a f^usse-braye, and a stone wall 18 feet 
high, with round towers on and between the angles, form the de- 
fences to the land ; nor are these all ; for parallel to the s^uth, 
and north sides of these outward works, are others of the same kind 
repeated within them, and these joining to the slender wall which 
runs to the west along the lake, form a second enclosure or fortifi- 
cation. The garrison consisted of 40 Europeans and 500 Sepoys, 
and 15 pieces of cannon were mounted in the place. 

A battery, consisting of four twenty-four pounders, was raised to 
the south about 600 yards from the wall, which resisting at this dis- 
tance longea: than was expected, the guns were removed and mounted 
within 200 yards, and firom henc^ infour days they made a breach 
through both the outwa^ and inward, w but still it remained to 
drain and fiU up the ditch^ and even ajfter this a much greater num- 
ber than the besiegers might have been easily repulsed. But the officer, 

,,on seeing the English preparing to make approaches to the outward 
, ,, , , M m ■ ditch, ^ 
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1752 ditck, imagined that he had sufficiently asserted the honour of his 
^ nation, and hung out the flag to capitulate, offering to give up the 
fort if the garrison were permitted to march away with the honours 
of war. Oaptain Olive, thinking that the risque of storming a place 
so capable of making an obstinate resistance, was not to be put in 
competition, with the ideal honour of reducing the garrison to se- 
verer terms, immediately complied with the enemy’s proposals, who 
on the 31st of October evacuated the fort, and marched away to 
Pondicherry. 

A garrison of Europeans and Sepoys, under the command of an 
English officer, was placed in Chinglapett; and some time after, at 
the Nabob’s request, the fortifications of Cobelong were blown up. 
The capture of these two places completed the reduction of all the 
country that remained unsubdued to the north of the river Paliar, be- 
tween Sadrass and Arcot. 

The health of Oaptain Clive declining every day after this expe- 
dition, induced him not only to quit the field, but also to take the 
rra<fintion of returning to his native country. He left Madrass in 
the be^ning of the next year, univeraaily acknowledged as the mfl,n 
whose example first roused his countrymen from that lethargy of their 
natural character, into which they were plunged before the siege of 
Arcot ; and who, by a train of uninterrupted successes, had contri- 
buted more than any other officer, at this time, to raise the reputa- 
tion of their arms in India. 

During these sieges, major Lawrence, accompanied by the Nabob, 
advanced from Trivadi to Vandiwash. This place, situated 20 nules 
to the north of Qingee, was under the government of Tuckea-saheb, 
who had, as well as Chunda-saheh, and Mortiz-ally, married one of 
the sisters of the Nabob, Subder-ally Khan : the widow of this un- 
fortunate prince, together writh his posthumous and only surviving 
son, called Ally Boast Khan, resided with Tuckea-saheb in the fort. 
It was imagined that a place capable of sending forth such pretenders 
to disturb the title of Mahomed-ally, would have been attacked with 
tlm utCMMft vigour ; but the Nabob was in such distress for money, 
that hfe prefiared to listen to the offers of Tuckea-saheb to ransom 
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Itis town and fort from licEtiiifcies. Whilsfc an officser deputed for this 1752 

purpose wa^ settling the terms, a cannon shot from the fort was by 

some accident fired into the camp. The Sepoys, vexed at the nego- 
tiation, which disappointed their expectations of plunder, seized on 
this opportunity to break it off, and under pretence of resenting the 
insult, rushed into the Pettah, and broke open the houses ; the poor 
surprized inhabitants were incapable of making resistance ; but it 
being apprehended that the garrison might sally from the fort, a 
party of Europeans were sent to support the Sepoys. Tuckea-saheb, 
ignorant of the cause of this sudden act of violence, imputed it to 
treachery, and ordered his garrison to fire at the troops they saw in 
the Pettah. This brought on farther hostilities ; the English bom- 
barding the fort with two mortars, and the garrison keeping up a 
constant fire from their musketry and cannon until morning ; when 
a parly ensued, which explaining matters, the troops were recalled 
out of the Pettah, and the contribution was settled at 300,000 ru- 
pees, which were paid the same day. 

The Morattoes during this expedition were continually roaming 
for plunder, which they took indifferently, aa well in the countries 
acknowledging the Nabob as in the districts of disaffected chiefs ; at 
the same time that they were doing this mischief, they expected to 
he paid, only because they had it in their poww to do more by operdy 
joining his enemi^ 

The army returned from Vandiwash to Tdivadi, where they pre- 
pared to canton themselves during the rainy monsoon, which began 
on the Slst of October at night, with the m<^t violent hurri<»ne 
that had been remembered on the coast ; rain that fell conti- 
nually for several days after laid the* whole country under water, 
and spread such a sickness amongst the troops, as obliged them, on 
the 15th of November, to retire to Fort St. David ; which place 
affording quarters only for the English, most of the Nabob s men, 
unaccmstomed to in tike fidid in this inclement season, left 

him, and went to 

By this time the regent at Seringham, perceiving that the Nabob 
and the English had made so little advantage of their success at Ba- 
hoor, recovered from the consternation he had been struck with by 

, „ , M, m, 2' . . . , . that' ■ 
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1752 tkat eTeHt ; and he eo sooner keard that they Imd returned into win- 
ter quarters, than he sent away Moi^-row, all his Morattoes 
excepting 600, to Pondicherry; and Innis Khan, with those under 
his command, quitted the Nabob at Trivadi in the heginning of 
vember, but not without having got some of the money received at 
Vandiwash. Mi'. Dupleix promised to send some Europeans to Se- 
ringham, and the regent hoping to divert the garrison ofTritchino- 
poly from making any attempt against him before they arrived, pre- 
tended that he had no design to make war with the Nabob, and that 
Morari-row had left Mm in consequence of a dispute which had 
arisen on settling their accounts ; but notwitlistanding tliis declaration 
Ms patroles of horse stopped and carried to his camp all the provi- 
sions that were coming to the city : the effects of this hostility were 
soon felt; and the presidency of Madrass, who, in consideration of 
his pretensions to TritcMnopoly, had hitherto declined to take re- 
venge of his treacherous attempts to get possession of it, now thought 
it time to treat him as a declared enemy. 

In consequence of this resolution, captain Dalton on the 23d of 
December marched out of the city at ten o’clock at night, with the 
greatest part of the Europeans and Sepoys, to beat up Ms camp, 
which extended under the northern vrall of Seringliam; but the re- 
gent himself with a considerable guard remained within the pagoda. 
An artilleiy officer with three pieces of cannon was previously posted 
on the southern bank of the Oaveri, opposite the pagoda, with orders 
to create what alarm he could by throwing shot into the place, as 
soon as he should hear the fire of the musketry in the camp ; the 
troops passed the Gaveri at Chuckly-pollam, and then crossing the 
island marched along the Imnk of the Ooieroon, until they came 
within a quarter of a mile of the enemy’s <mip, when they halted 
In order to refresh themselves, and to form for the attack : but on 
the review it was found that no less than 500 of the Sepoys were ab- 
sent, having, as they afterwards affirmed, inadvertently missed the 
line of march in the dark ; however the rest not seeming to be dis- 
couraged, it was determined to proceed : they were divided into two 
boffies, the first marched only four in front, being designed to pene- 
timie through the camp, firing two to the right, and two to the left ; 

whilst 
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wtilsi tlie other, drawn up in a more compact manner, were ordered 1752 
to halt as soon as they came amongst the tents, and there remain as 
a support to the first party ; who moving on, found the enemy’s ad- 
vanced guard fast asleep, and stabbing them with their bayonets, en- 
tered the camp without opposition, and to the right and left began a 
brisk fire from front to rear* The alarm was instantly spread, and 
produced such consternation, that nothing was heard but the shrieks 
of men wounded, and the outcries of others warning their friends 
to fly from the danger. The enemy, according to their senseless 
custom, raised a number of blue lights in the air, in order to discover 
the motions of the column, but these lights served much better to 
direct the fire against themselves ; in the mean time those within 
the pagoda manned the walls, but refrained from firing for f^r of 
killing their own people in the camp, who in less than an hour were 
totally dispersed ; and if the English had brought with them a pe- 
tard, they would probably have forced into the pagoda, and have 
finished the war by securing the person of the regent. Every thing 
being now quiet, the Sepoys were permitted to take as many horses 
as they could conveniently lead away ; and marching foremost out 
of the camp, were followed by the Europeans in good order ; but 
by this time the Mysoreans within the pagoda, finding by the ex- 
tinction of the lights, that none of their own army remained within 
reach, began to fire smartly from the walls, and killed and wounded 
20 men, of whom seven were European^ * 

The troops reached the city by day break, when they discovered the 
enemy returning to the island, who immediately struck all their tents, 
and retired into the pagoda. This sufficiently shewed their panic ; 
but nevertheless it was evident that their continuance in the neigh- 
bourhood would prevent the inhabitants from bringing in provisions, 
of which they began already to feel the want ; captain Dalton 
therefore determined to bombard the pagoda, not doubting, that if 
he could drive the enimy out pf it, their fears would deter them 
from encamping agaifr''mthih With this view he 

sent half his force the following Mght acrw the river, and dislodged 
them from a great choultry that stands by the water side, directly 

opposite 
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1752 opposite to the south-gate of Seringham ; the building was 100 feet 
^ square, and SO high ; a great number of Coolies were immediately 
set to work, and before morning they inclosed the choultry with a 
^ likewise made a parapet with sand bags 

round the roof, on which two field pieces were mounted. As it was 
not doubted that the enemy woTild make an effort to recover a post 
so capable of molesting them, captain Dalton determined to support 
it with the rest of his force ; the bed of the Caveri having at this 
time little or no water, he took post over against the choultry, on the 
southern bank of the river ; whei-e a low wall served the party as a 
parapet ; who had with them four field pieces, which might easily 
flank the choultry, as the river in this part was only 400 yards wide : 
the enemy remained quiet until noon, when imving sufficiently in- 
toxicated themselves with opium, they began to swarm out in great 
numbers ; but the field pieces kept them for some time at a distance, 
every shot doing execution. During the cannonade a party of the 
Nabob’s Sepoys crossed the river, and taking possession of a Rmal] 
choultry at a little distance to the right of the other, began to fire 
from this untenable post ; upon which a body of 300 Morattoe horse 
galloped up to attack them, but before they arrived the Sepoys took 
flight ; several of them were cut to pieces, and the rest re-crossing 
the river, ran into the city ; the Morattoes, encouraged by this 
success, now galloped up towards the entrenchment of the great 
choultry, where they were suffered to come so near, that several of 
them made use of their sabres across the parapet before the troops 
within gave fire, which then began, and seconded by that of the 
four pieces of cannon on the other side of the river, killed and 
wounded a great number of men and horses, and obliged the enemy 
to retire in- confusion : in this instant an officer unadvisedly took the 
resolution of quitting his post, and passed the river, in order to give 
captain Dalton some information concerning the artillery : some of 
the soldiers seeing this, imagined that he went away through fear, and 
concluding that thin^ were worse than appeared to them, followed 
his example, and ran out of the entrenchment ; which the rest perceiv- 
ing, a panic seized the whole, and they left the post with the greatest 

precipitation, ■ 
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precipitation, notwithstanding they had the minute before given three 1752 
huzzas, on the retreat of the Morattoes ; a body of SOOO Mysore ~- 

horse, who were drawn up on the bank, immediately galloped into the 
bed of the river, and chai-ging the fugitives with fury, cut down the 
whole party excepting 15 men : flushed with this success, they made 
a push at captain Dalton’s division on the other side. All these mo- 
tions succeeded one another so rapidly, that he had hardly time to 
put his men on their guard ; more especially as many of them had 
caught the panic, from having been spectators of the massacre of their 
comrades; however some of the bravest hearkening to his exhorta- 
tions stood firm by the artillery ; their behaviour encouraged the Se- 
poys, who made a strong fire from behind the low wall in their front, 
which, accompanied by the grape-shot of the four field pieces, soon 
abated the ardour of the enemy, and obliged them to retreat, leaving 
some horses, whose riders fell within 20 yards of the muzzles of the 
guns : captain Dalton then advanced a little way into the bed of the 
river, where he remained until he had collected the dead and wounded. 

Not a man who escaped could give any x-eason why he quitted his 
j post, all of them acknowledging that at the time when they took 

; flight only one man in the entrenchment was wounded, and that 
I they had nine barrels of ammunition. 

This disaster di m inished the strength of the garrison near one hali^ 
not by the number, but the quality of the troops that were lost ; for 
the killed and disabled were 70 Europeans, and 800 of the best Se- 
poys, together with the lieutenants Wilkey and Crow ; who having 
endeavoured in vain to rally the men, gallantly determined to stay 
in the entrenchment, where they were cut down. No farther hopes 
therefore remained of driving the regent out of Seringham ; on the 
contrary, it became necessary for the garrison, thus lessened, to give 
their whole attention to the security of the city ; and all negotiations 
betwo®n the Nabob and the regent being at an end, captain Dalton 
turned out the 70© Mysorean^ saferiqg them to retire peaceably 
with their arms and baggage ; • but he detained their commander Go- 
pauhrauze, the regent’s brother, permitting him however to keep such 
domesticks as he thought proper. 


But 
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But lesi tlie enemy should imagiBe tliat lie waB totally dispirited, 
if he should remain inactive, captain Dalton detemined to make 
some attempt, which, at the same time that it might be executed 
without much risque, might make them believe he was still in a 
capacity to act in the field. They had a post about four miles west 
of Tritchinopoly, at a pagoda caUed Telore, where the guard pre* 
vented the cotmtry people from canying provisions into the city. 
The pagoda had a strong stone wall, and they had choaked up the 
great gate with mud, leaving at the bottom a wicket, by which only 
one man could enter at a time, and this they carefully shut every 
evening: 30 Europeans marched in a dark night, and having con- 
cealed tliemselves in a watercourse near the gate, a serjeant of artil- 
lery, carrying a barrel of gun powder with a long sausage to it, went 
forward, and digging, placed the baixel under the wicket unobserved, 
although the centinel was sitting at the top of the gate singing a 
Moorish song : the explosion not only brought down the mud-work, 
but also blew up the terrace of the gateway, with the guard asleep on 
ilt, so that the soldiers entered immediately without difficulty, and 
having fresh in their memory the loss of their comrades at the choul- 
try, put all the Mysoreans they met to the sword. 

The regent, convinced by this exploit that famine would he the 
surest means of reducing the garrison, ordered a party of 200 horse 
to lie on the plain every night, between the city and the country 
of the Polygar Tondiman, from whence alone provisions were ob- 
tained : they seized some of the people biinging in rice, and accord- 
ing to their ancient and barbarous custom, cut off* their noses, and 
sent them thus ma®gled to Tritchinopoly This cruelty struck 
such a terror, that for some days no one would venture to bring in 
supplies : in order therefore to dislodge this detachment, 400 men, 
Sepoys and Europeans, with two field pieces, marched in the even- 
ing and took possession of the ground where they used to pass the 
night ; the enemy coming up some time after, did not discover their 
danger before they received the fire of the troops, which imme- 
diately put them to flight, and by their outcries it was imagined 
they suffered considerably. 


Whatever 
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Whatever migM be their loss, the surprize struck such a terror, 175S 
that no more small detachments could be prevailed on to remain 
within reach of the garrison during the dark nights ; and their re- 
fusal suggested to the regent the resolution of dividing his force, and 
of forming a considerable camp between the city and Tondiman's 
country, whilst he remained with the rest at Seringham. A multi- 
tude of people set to the work finished in a few days an entrench- 
ment, With a stout mud wall, at a place called Facquire’s 2bpe, or 
the grove of the Facquire, situated four miles to the south, and one 
to the west of the city ; after which 5000 horse and 3000 foot, being 
nearly one half of the army, and the best troops in it, moved from 
the island with their baggage, and pitched their tents within this 
fortification. The eftect of this disposition was soon severely felt ; 
no more grain was brought to the market, the shops were shut, and 
the inhabitants began to cry famine, whilst the garrison had the morti- 
fication to perceive themselves incapable of removing tbe distress, be- 
ing, since the loss at the choultry, too weak to cope with the enemy, 
in either of their camps. 

Such was the situation of affairs at Tritchinopoly at the end of 1753 
March 1753. In the mean time the junction of the Morattoes ena- 
bled Mr. Dupleix to make head against the Nabob in the Carnatic, 
and he had likewise received the satisfaction of hearing that his ally 
Salabad-jing had removed a most dangerous competitor for the ^u- 
bahship, by the murder of his brother Gaad-o- din Khan. ^ 

This prince having long sent before him many threats and ru- 
mours of his approach to the Decan, at length marched from Delhi ; 
and in the beginning of October 1752, appeared before Aurengabad 
at the head of 150,000 men : at the same time, and by his instigation, 
Balagerow and Ragogi Bonsola entered the province of Gol-condah, 
with 100,000 Morattoes. Balagerow is known ; and Ragogi Bon-* 
sola |}^%f tog Carnatic to 1740, ten years before 

whidSf'Se the Morattoe dominion 

in some parts of the 

with Balagerow, he invaded Bengal to 1744. Salabad-jing and Mr. 

Bussy wore at Gol-condah when they received intelligence of the ap- 
proach of these armies, and immediately took the field with their ut- 

N n . "most 
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1752 most force, md at Beder, a very stroBg- and ancient .city dO miles' nortli- 
of Gol«coB,dah, were, met' by tba Morattoes.. Meanwhile Ghazi- 
o-din Khan entered Aurangabad without opposition. He had brought 
with Mm from Delhi a French surgeon named DeVolton, who had 
long been principal physician to the Great Mogul. This man, Qhazi- 
o-“din Khan sent forward to Pondicherry, as an envoy empowered by 
the Great Mogul to offer Mr. Dupleix many advantages, if he would 
withdraw the French troops from the service of Salabad-jing : and as 
a proof of this commission, De Volton was furnished with a blank 
paper, to which the great seal of the empire was affixed. Salabad- 
jing receiving intelligence of these intentions, set about to frustrate 
them by a method which could not fail of success, as it could not na- 
turally be suspected ; for he prevailed on his iriother, who was at 
Aurangabad, to poison bis brother, who, however was not her son ; 
which she effected by sending him a plate of victuals, prepared, as 
she too truly assured him, with her own hands. On his death the 
greatest part of Ms army returned to their homes ; but some joined 
the Morattoes at Beder. 


■Whatsoever apprehensions Salabad-jing might have, that Scfae- 
aheddin the son of Ghazi-o-din Khan at Delhi, would obtain the 
SoubahsMp of the Decan, and revenge the murder of his father ; he 
affected to fear nothing from him, either as an enemy or a competi- 
tor : and asserting with more confidence than ever, that he himself 
was the reaf Soubah, sent immediately on Ghazi-o-din KhaiTs death, 
an embassador of his own to Pondicherry, who likewise pretended to 
come from the great Mogul, with a patent, as Salabad-jing had pro- 
confirming 'Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the countries to the south 
of the Kristna. The man was received with great pomp and resptet, 
and the patent published throughout the province with much osten- 
tation. 

But still this title, specious as it might be, furnished Mr. Dupleix 
with no money, which in the wars of Indostan is of more service 
%m any title whatsoever ; for the revenues which Salabad-jing re- 
were continually exhausted by the great army 
4o maint^n,' and, the charge of Mr, Eussy^a,' tro«!^ 
4«0,0(K^''poupMto a yw, The di^to^ ira» m great 

.. Pondi* 
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Pondiclieny ; for althoiigli many chiefs ia the Carnatic had -withont 1752 
compulsion contributed to support the cause of Chunda-saheb during his 
life, their zeal ceased at his death, from their sense of the incapacity 
of his son Raja-saheb, little cjualified to prosecute a contest in which a 
man of his father's abilities had perished : and in this time of anarchy 
and confusion, whilst the authority of no one extended farther than Ms 
sword could reach, every chief reserved for himself whatever revenues 
he could collect So that notwithstanding Mr. Dupleix's title was ac- 
knowledged by all who did not wish weE to Mahomed-ally, his power 
was confined to the districts which lie between Pondicherry and Gin- 
gee, and these did not furnish more than 50,000 pounds a year : at 
the same time the French company, missed by his representations, 
sent out no more money than was necessaiy for their commerce, and 
wiih positive orders that it should not be employed to any other pur- 
pose. These disadvantages would probably have reduced the French 
to cease hostilities after the capture at Seringham, had not Mr. Du- 
pleix been endowed (and this at least is much to his honour) with a 
perseverance, that even superseded his regard to his own fortune, of 
which he had at that time disbursed 140,000 pounds, and he conti- 
nued with the same spirit to furnish more ; but as this resource could 
not last long, and as the slender capacity of Raja-saheb rendered him 
rather a burthen than a support to the causey he determined to 
him relinquish the title of Nabob, and to ^ve it to some other person* 
from whose wealth, ability, and connexion, he might reasonably ex- 
pect considerable resources for carrying on the war. The man he 
pitched upon wm Mortiz-ally Khan of Velore, to whom ho displayed 
all the commissions he had received from Salabat-jiUg, and discovered 
the state of his negotiations with the Morattoes, and Mysoreans. The 
Phousdar, sensible that there could not be much risk in taking part 
with such an apparent superiority, accepted the proposal, levied troops, 
and resolved to go to Pondiqkerry, as soon as the journey might ho 

50 Europeans were 

mt from Pondicheix^ to i^i^ist^^ he formed 

a conspiracy with the French prisoners in the fort of Arcot, who 
Virere to rise and overpower the English garrison, which they gi’eatly 
outnumbered ; but a suspicion of this treachery was luckily enter- 
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1762 tained in time to prevent the success of it, and the prisonei's -were 
removed in the latter end of December to Chinglapett. Thus ended 
theyear 1752 in the Carnatic. 

1763 On the 3d of January 1783, the French, consisting of 600 Euro- 
peans, and a troop of 60 horse, together with 2000 Sepoys, and 4000 
Morattoes under the command of Moi’ari-row, marched from Val- 


dore, and entrenched on the banks of the river Pannar, in sight of 
Trivadi : upon wMch Major Lawrence, with the Nabob, returned 
from Fort St. David to their former encampment at that place. Their 
force consisted of 700 Europeans, 2000 Sepoys, and 1500 dastardly 
horse belonging to the Nabob. On the 9th the Morattoes, supported 
by two companies of Topasses in their own pay, advanced with three 
field pieces, and began to cannonade the village of Trivadi. The bat- 
talion was immediately under arms, and the grenadiers, with some 
Sepoys, were ordered to attack their guns, which they ^t possesion 
of before the enemy had time to fire a second round : the Morattoes 
Still remaining on the plain, Major Lawrence followed them two 
nfiles towards their camp, and having as he thought sufficiently dis- 
persed them with his field pieces, prepared to return, when they came 
galloping up again furiously on all sides, and surrounded him. The 
soldiers preserved their fii-e till every shot did execution, and the ar- 
tilleiy men behaving with the same calmness and resolution soon heat 
them oflj with the loss of 100 men killed. Morari-row, on his return 
to the camp reproached the French for their cowardice, in not having 
supported him in the manner that had been concerted between them. 
He continued however with great activity to distress their enemies, by 
seoding out parties, which prevented the country people from bring- 
ing provisions to the English camp ; and this obliged Major Lawrence, 
when in want, to march with his whole force, and escort his supplies 
from Fort St. David. These marches were excessively fatiguing, and 
might have been dangerous, had the French behaved with the same 
activity and spirit as the Morattoes, who never failed to he on the 
road harrassing, and sometimes charging, the line of march : on the 
28th January, in particular, they accompanied the battalion the 
"traSei from IfrivJMji to Fort Si David ; but dispirited by the hl!®i 
of SOO of Imrses, 'W'ere killed by the field pieces in &e 

2 different 
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different skimislies of the day, they did not Yenttire to attack the 17SS 
troops BS they were retnrm^ to the camp with the conyoy. y-— 

Supported as the French were by this excellent cavalry, they might 
without much risque have ventured on a general engagement; but 
Mr. Dupleix, whose eye was always on Tritchinopoly, determined to 
protract the war on the sea coast as long as possible, that the Myso- 
reans might not be interrupted from blockading the city. He there- 
fore ordered bis troops on the Pannar to act intirely on the defensive, 
and to strengthen their entrenchments ; whidi, with the usual dex- 
terity of that nation in works of this kind, were soon compleated and 
rendered little inferior to the defences of a regular fortress. The 
English presidency, sensible of the great risque of storming such works 
without a sufficient body of horse to cover the flanks of their infantry 
during the attack, sollicited the king of Tanjore to send his cavalry 
to their assistance : he promised fair., and a detachment of Europeans 
with two field pieces marched from Trivadi to favour the junction ; 
but they had not proceeded far, before they heard that the king had 
recalled his troops to the capital, on a report that the Morattoes in- 
tended to enter his country. 

Disappointed of this assistance. Major Lawrence was obliged to re- 
main inactive in his camp, contemplating ev^ day the situation of the 
enemy, which he had in sight, and fretting at bis inca^dlty to attack 
them. Tbe Morattoes in tbe mean time were not idle ; their parties 
were seen now at Trinomalee, then at Arcot, then at Cbillambrum, 
that is, in every part of tbe province between tbe river Pabar, and tbe 
Coleroon. In tbe middle of February, one of their detachments ap- 
peared, flourishing their sabres, and caracolling within musket shot of 
Cbimundelum, the western redoubt of the bound-hedge of St. David : 
their insolence irritated the guard, and the serjeant, a brave but blun- 
deringj^i^^., thin^ this an opportunity of distinguishing himself 

marched ' mtb the plain with his whole 
force, 26 Europeans, and 50 "The enemy retreated, until 

the party was advanced half a ‘ mile from the redoubt ; when they 
turned on a sudden, and galloping up surrounded them in an in- 
stant ; the serjeant, not doubting that the first fire would disperse 

them, 
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1753 them, gave it in a general volly, whieh did some execution ; but before 
the troops could load again, the Morattoes charged them impetuously 
sword in hand, broke the rank, and every horseman singling out a 
particular man, cut them all to pieces* Inactivity or retreat in war 
is neverin Indostan imputed to prudence or stratagem, and the side 
which ceases to gain successes is generally supposed to be on the brink 
of ruin. Such were the notions entertained of the army at Trivadi, 
and they were industriously propagated by Mr. Bupleix, in order to 
encourage Ms new ally Mortiz-aliy to set up his standard in the pro- 
vince. The Phousclar with his usual caution first encamped without 
Velore, then advanced somewhat farther, and at last, assured by the 
Morattoes that they would cover Ms march, ventured to proceed to 
Pondicherry, where, on furnishing 50,000 pounds for the expences 
of the war, he was withgreat ceremony and public rejoicings pro- 
claimed Nabob of the Carnatic. 

But the satisfaction he might receive firom this exaltation did not 
last long* It wm proposed that he should begin by imitating the 
conduct of Ohundarsaheb, and appear at the head of the army : this 
his nature abhorred. On settling the terms of his regency, so much 
assistance in money and troops was expected from him, and so little 
power or advantage offered in return, that he found the Nahohship 
held on such conditions, would be of less value than the inde- 
pendant possession of Ms government of Velore. At the same time 
suspecting what he himself would infallibly have done in a similar 
case, he was terrified with the notion that Mr. Dupleix would keep 
him a prisoner at Pondicherry, if he discovered his avamion to have 
any ferthcr connexion with him ; these sentiments did not escape the 
sagacity of Mr. Dupleix ; but he had too much good sense, not to see 
that such a breach of faith would probably determine the enemies of 
Mahomed-ally to make their peace on any terms with that prince. 
He therefore consented to Mortiz-ally’s return, who promising to 
make war in the country about Arcot, left Pondicherry in the end of 
March, convinced for the first time in Ms life, that he had met with 
amorecunni^ 

^ IIP ;]^'ili|i^ operations passed, excepting the 
" ' ' ' ' \ skirmishes 
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dcirmishes of the Morattoes with the English battalion, during three 1753 
or four marches, which they were obliged to make, in order to escort 
their provisions from Fort St. David. The French were not to he in- 
ticed out of their entrenchments ; and Major Lawrence, seeing no 
other method of striking a decisive blow, determined to storm their 
camp. The presidency seconded this resolution, by sending 200 Eu- 
ropeans, of which 100 were a company of Swiss lately arrived from 
Bengal, to Fort St. David ; where the battalion joined them ; and 
the whole, with a lai-ge convoy of provisions, set out for the camp, on 
the first of April. The whole body of the Morattoes were waiting 
for them in sight of the bound-hedge ; and behaved this day with 
more activity than ever, rarely removing out of cannon shot, and gal- 
loping up whenever the incumbrances of the baggage disunited the 
line of march, and left intervals open to their attacks. Thus con- 
tinually threatened, and often assaulted, the convoy advanced very 
slowly. The weather was excessive hot, and several men fell dead 
with the heat, fatigue, and the want of water. When within three 
miles of Trivadi, the Morattoes made a general and vigorous charge, 
surrounding the front of the line, and were with difficulty repulsed 
many of their horses fell within a few yards of the field pieces, and 
amongst the slain was Bazinrow, Moiuri-row’s nephew, the same who 
came to captain Clive’s assistance, after the mege of Arcot. His death 
damped their ardour, and they retreated to a dis^mce. But the work 
of the day was not yet over ; for the trobps doatinuing their march, 
discovered within a mile of Trivadi, the Bkeneh troops and Sepoys 
drawn up on their right : the convoy happened luckOy to march on 
the left along the hank of the river Qandelu. The two battalions 
advanced against each other cannonading, until the French coming 
to a hollow-way, halted on the opposite side, imagining that the Eng- 
lish would not venture to pass it tmder the disadvantage of being ex- 
posed to their fire ; hut Major Lawrence ordered the Sepoys and ar- 

the Morattoes, still hover- 
ing about, akd pti^W IwiWy yrifhi of Europeans 

across the hollow way : the enemy, wh® ecEpecfeed to find the English 
fetigued with a long and harrassing march, were so startled at the 
vivacity of this motion, that they only stayed to give one fire, and then 

ran 
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ran away with the utmost precipitation, leaviBg tiie English to finish 
their march without farther molestation. As soon aa the troops were 
recovered from their fatigue, Major Lawrence approached nearer the 
enemys camp, within a mile of which they had an advanced party, 
at the village of Caryamungalum ; the grenadiers and 100 men of the 
battalion were ordered to attack this post, and soon get possession of 
it ; after which a battery of two eighteen pounders was erected against 
their entrenchments, at the distance of 700 yards : it was not before 
this time that the English perfectly discovered the strength of their 
works, which consisted of a rampart cannon proof, with redoubts at 
proper distances, a bi'oad and deep ditch, and a good glacis, defended 
by 30 pieces of cannon. The battery fired for some time, but made 
no impression, and the difficulty of getting provisions increasing with 
the distance from St. David, it was thought proper to desist from the 
attempt, and the army returned to Trivadi. 

In the mean time, the Morattoes were indefatigable, and being 
joined by a siaall party from Pondicherry, surprized a fort near 
Clallambrum, called Bonagerry, from whence Foi’t St. David drew 
large supplies of grain : captain Kilpatrick marched with a detach- 
ment to retake the place ; and upon his approach they abandoned 
it in the night. 

Three months ineffectually employed to bring the enemy to a gene- 
ral engagement, convinced Major Lawrence of the necessity of alter- 
ing his plan of operations. He consulted with the Nabob on re- 
moving the war to some other part of the country, in order to draw 
the French battalion from their present impregnable situation ; but 
it was not easy to determine where they should carry their arms ; and 
whilst they were deliberating on the choice, sudden and unexpected 
news from Tritchinopoly resolved the difficulty, and left them with- 
out an option. 

Captain Dalton, foreseeing the distresses to which the city would be 
reduced after the defeat of his party at the Choultry, had often ques- 
tioned Kiroodin Khan the governor, on the quantity of provisions 
he h^in store ; who always a^ured him, with great <x>nfidence, ttot 
he h^ sufficieat to supply the garrison for four months. For some 

time 
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time the small convoys, which got into the city in spite of the enemy’s 1753 
patroles, balanced the daily consumption made out of the magaCTnas ; 
but as soon as the Mysorean divided his amy into two camps, all 
supplies were cut oflF, and a party of Sepoys, which had been STO t 
into Tondiman’s country, were not able to get back In this situa- 
tion captain Dalton insisted on examining the magazinea, when to his 
great surprize Kiroodin Khan informed him that her had taken ad- 
vantage of the scarcity, to sell o# the provisions to ihe inhabitants at 
a high price, not doubting but that opportunities of replacing them 
TfFould offer, and acknowledged that the stock remaining was no more 
than sufficient for fifteen days : in which time the army at Trivadi 
could hardly receive the news, and march to the relief of the city. 
Expostulations were vain, for the mischief was real; an expr^s 
was therefore sent with this alarming intelligence to major Lawrence, 
who received it at ten at night, the 20 th of April, and instantly issued 
orders for the troops to be in readiness to march by day-break ; when, 
leaving a garrison of 150 Europeans, and 600 Sepoys, at Trivadi, 
the rest proceeded to Fort St. David, in order to collect the necessary 
supplies of military stores. 

The want of horse having hitherto been tbe principal obstacle to 
the pr<gress of the Nabob’s afl&,irs, it was d^stermiaed to apply again 
to the king of Tanjore, and in order to enppninge.> pT if necessary to 
awe him into a compliance, it was resolved to proceed to yritcMpflh- 
poly, through his donffnions. The army ,pn the §!2d of April passed 
by Ohillambrum, and as soon as they crossed the Qoleroon, the king 
deputed Suooojee, his prime minister, to complittient the Nabob and 
major In.wrejme ; and when they were arrived at Condore, ten miles 
from the capital, he desired an interview, and met them half way at 
one of his gardens, where he appeared in great splendor, accompanied 
by 3000 hoarae, ssq^ WO elephants in rich trappings. Seeming to be 
convinced that it was his own interest to support the Nabob, he gave 
ordmp^ horae hopnoco^ ‘Srith-him to Tritchinopoly ; but the 

next day, alt«r ®niny, promising, 

however, to return very socm. ,, , , 

During this interval captain Dalton had not been inactive at Tritchi- 
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1753 nopoly. The enemy’s troops at the Facquire’s Tope were com- 
manded by Virana, the same general who led the ¥an of the army, 
when the Hysoreans first joined the English detachment at Kistna- 
varam, where captain Dalton had an opportunity of discovering the 
little reach of his military capacity, and knowing him to be a very 
timorons man, particularly in the night, he did not doubt that if 
frequent alarms "were given to the camp, the Mysorean would, out of 
regard to his own security, send no more detachments abroad to in- 
tercept*provisions coming to the city. For this purpose, he erected a 
redoubt, within random cannon shot of the enemy’s camp, but much 
nearer to the city ; and when this post was well secured, and two 
pieces of heavy cannon mounted on it, the guard frequently advanced 
with two field pieces,* and fired into the camp ; in the daj^^iime taking 
care to return to the redoubt, as soon as the enemy began to move, 
which they were apprized of by signals from the rock in Tritchi- 
nopoly ; but in the night they pix>ceeded with less caution, and advanced 
near enough to throw grape shot into the camp, the Mysoreans never 
on<^ vetLtmcing to send out a detachment to cut off their retreat 
Encottraged by tliis proof of their imbecillity, the party, under fe,vour 
of a very dark night, approached the 15 th of April much nearer, and 
fired so rounds of grape shot into the camp, from each of the field 
pieces ; which created no small confusion, as appeared by the number 
of lights the enemy raised, and the great uproar they made : next day 
the party had scarce recommenced their fire from the usual station, 
before they perceived the enemy decamping in a great huny ; but 
suspecting this to be a feint to draw them nearer in order to cut off 
their retreat, they continued firing very briskly without advancing : 
and ■ Wote n<K>n^.the enemy struck aE their tente, and abandoned the 
camp, which the party then took possession of, and found in it a large 
quantity of rice and other provisions,' as also several wounded men, 
who informed them, that the cannonade of the preceding night having 
killed an elephant, two camels, and several horses, had struck Virana 
with such terror, that he determined not to stand the risk of another 
attack. He however remained to the south of the Caveri two or 
&ys longer ; but on receiving certain intelligence of major 

Lawrence’s 
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Lawrence’s march, lie joined the rest of the Mysoreans at Seringham, 
and the country people ventured again to bring provisions into the ^ 
city 

On the 6th of May, the major arrived in sight of Tritchinopoly, 
and entered the city without m any interruption ; for none of 

the Mysoreans presumed to appear on the plain : the number of the 
battalion was greatly diminished during the march, which was per- 
formed at the setting in of the land winds, when they blow with 
the greatest heat and violence ; besides several who died on the 
road, and others who were sent back sick to Fort St. David, and 
Devi Cotah, 100 men unfit for duty were carried into the hospital 
at Tritchinopoly on the day of their arrival^ many had likewise 
d^erted ; particularly of the Swiss, of whom a serjeant and 15 'men 
went off in one day : so that the whole, including what the garrison 
of Tritchinopoly could spare for the field, amounted, when mustered, 
to no more than 500 Europeans, who with 2000 Sepoys, and 3000 
horse in the Nabob’s service, composed the army. 

As soon as Mr. Dupleix was certain what rout they had taken, he 
detached 200 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, with four field pieces? 
from the camp near Trivadx : who marchiag hy the road of Ver- 
dacheium, Volcondah md XJtatoor, joined the Mysoreans at Sexing- 
ham, the day after the English arrived at 

Major Lawrence having allowed the men three days to ’ refect 
themselves, determined on the 10th of May to pass over into the 
island, and offer the enemy battle, which if they declined, he re- 
solved to bombard Seringham, and cannonade their camp : the Na- 
bob’s cavalry, discontented for want of pay, refused to take any share 
in the action. The battalion and Sepoys therefore proceeded with- 
out them, and setting out at three in the morning in two divisions, 
arrived at six at Moota Ohcllinoor, a village four miles west of the 

A large body of horse and 
fooC determined to defend 

the pa^^s, but were soon Aspersed by the fiM division, and whilst the 
second was crossing they retreated towards the pagoda, from whence 
the Mysoreans no sooner discovered the Engli sh forming on the island, 
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1753 than they swarmed out in great numbers, and their cavalry, led by 
the Morattoes under the command of Harrasing, came galloping up 
at a great rate, and making a resolute charge on the left of the line, 
where a body of Sepoys were jKBted, broke through them sword in 
hand ; but the Sepoys seeing three platoons of Europeans advancing 
to their support, behaved with spirit, and recovering their ground, 
kept up a smart fire, which after a severe slaughter repulsed the 
cavalry, who made a mc^t precipitate retreat towards the pagoda, 
exposed to the fire of ten pieces of cannon, eight of which were 
field pieces which accompanied the troops, and two eighteen poun- 
ders which captaia Dalton had sent to the bank of the river. By 
this time Mr. Astru§, with the French troops and Sepoys marched 
up, and lodging the gieatest part of them in a water course, where 
they were effectually sheltered, placed his cannon, four field pieces, on 
an eminence, from whence they made a brisk fire. They were an- 
swered by &e En^sh artillery j but as it waa not thought prudent to 
make a push at the wate* course, at the risque of being fallen upon 
by eucSbi numbers cavafry m covered the plain, major Lawrence, 
to pres^e his main body from the enemy’s cannonade, ordered them 
to take shelter behind a bank, so that the sight was maintained only 
by the artillery until noon, when a party of the enemy’s Sepoys, with 
some Topasses, took possession of a large choultry to the left of the 
English line, wliich they began to incommode with the fire of their 
musketry ; upon this the company of grenadiers, with a detachment 
of Swiss xmder the command of captain Polier, were ordered to dis- 
lodge the Sepoys ; which service the grenadiers effected with great re- 
solution ; an4 animated by their success, pursued the fugitives until 
they insexrsiMy gained the flank of the water course, where the main 
body of the French troops was concealed ; who, on seeing the danger 
which threatened them, prepared to retreat, and were actually on the 
point of abandoning two d the field pieces, when oaptain Polier, 
who remained with the Swiss at the choultry, and from thence could 
not see the enemy’s confusion, sent orders for the grenadiers to return. 
/[Ihus was lost one of those critical moments, on which the greatest 
. of war so often depend ; but without any disparagment 

to 
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to the reputation of Polier, whose ordeiB directing him onlj to dis- 
lodge the enemy from the choultry, he would have been culpable, 
had he pushed his success faither without a subsequent order ; which 
the major had no reason to send, m from the situation he was in, he 
could not discover the distress of the enemy. On the retreat of the 
grenadiers, the French again took possession of the water course, and 
renewed the cannonade, which lasted till the evening, when the want 
of provisions, as well as the excessive fatigue which the English troops 
had undergone, obliged them to repass the river, and return to Tritchi- 
nopoly ; where they arrived at 10 at night, having without intermission 
been employed 20 hours either in march or actionu The loss they 
sustained was much less than might have been expected, from the 
fire to which they had been exposed ; for only three officers were 
wounded, and two with four private men and a few Sepoys killed. 

The operations of this day shewed that the French troops were 
commanded by an abler officer than any who had yet appeared at 
their head; and little hopes remaining of dislodging the Mysorea^^^ 
from the pagoda, major Lawrence gave his whole attention to the 
means of supplying the city with provisions. For this purpose the 
army marched into the plain, and encamped at the Facquire's Tope, 
within the entrenchment which Viran% the Mj^qm general had lately 
abandoned, where they lay convemenlly 'fdr |felifecfet]g "llib 
coming fi*oia Tondiman's country ; proper stgmis, supported by a de- 
tachment of troops, were sent to purchase grain, and ' at the ' same 
time the King of Tanjore was requested to collect and send supplies. 
But the Mysorean was not wanting to counteract these measures ; 
he kept an agent both at Tanjore, and with Tondiman, who repre- 
sented, that if Tritchinopoly should once be provided with a con- 
mderable stock nf provisions, it was not to be doubted but that the 
Nabob a®d the fioEglish would immediately carry their arms again 
into^ift^ Cteptio, hammg ibeir alEes exposed to the just resentment 
of the reg^y^ severest revenge for 

the service they had r^dered Ms This reasoning was well 

adapted to the genius of those to whom it was addressed ; for the 

Indians, 
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1753 Indians, never influenced by the principle of gratitude themselves 
do not expect to meet with it in others ; and accustomed, after they 
have gained their ends, to pay no regard to the promises they ha,ve 
made, they gave little credit to major Lawrence when he assured 
them that he would never remove from Tritchinopoly, before he 
had provided for the safety of their countriea Nor did the Mysorean 
n^lect to employ the resource of money to alienate these precarious 
allies : in Tondiman’s country he bribed the chiefs and officers of 
such districts as lay convenient for furnishing provisions ; and at Tan- 
jore gained over to his interest the prime minister Succojee, who in- 
tirely ruled the King his master ; however the King, not wholly un- 
sollicitous of the conseqiuences, if the English fortune should change 
again, palliated his refusal with specious pretexts, and wrote to the 
presidency that the enemy’s detachments had already done 
to the amount of 100,000 pounds in his country, where the harvest 
was now coimng on, but that as soon as it was gathered he would 
not Ml to give them all the assistance in his power : this pretended 
mMhM was no more than what all other parts of the country had 
shfleTed from the Morattoes, who in their predatory excursions made 
no distinction between the territories of friends and foes. 


Thus, notwithstanding no prudent measure was neglected, the 
supplies received were so far from being sufficient to stock the 
magazines, that it was with difficulty, enough was procured for 
the immediate consumption of the army and Garrison. In this 
rituation major Lawrence was obliged to remain for five weeks, 
without having an opportunity of acting against the enemy, who 
detennined not to expose themselves, until they were reinforced 
from the eto eiMu^^s 

The French troops in this part of the country quitted their en- 
trenchments on the same day that the major marched from Fort Si 
David, and a detachment of 200 Europeans, with 300 Sepoys, attacked 
the village of Trivadi ; but captain Chace, the commanding officer, 
Mlying from the fort, repulsed them ; some days after they renewed 
the attadc, and were again repulsed by a detachment of 60 Euro- 
800 Sepoys ; who, elated with their success quitted the 

village, 
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village, and contrary to tlieir orders marched out into the plain : the 1753 
Morattoes, who ware in sight, waiting for such an opportunity of 
exerting themselves, instantly surrounded the party, and charging 
with great fury, routed them, and cut every man to pieces. This 
loss disabling the garrison from making any more sallies, the French 
took possession of the village, erected a battery, and cannonaded the 
fori The troops within were stiH sufficient to have made a good de- 
fence ; but a mutiny arose, and the lenity of the commanding officer's 
temper, not permitting him to see the necessity of making severe 
examples in the beginning, the men, no longer controulahle, got 
possession of the arrack, and mad with liquor, obliged him to capi- 
tulate, and were made prisoners of war ; this misfortune affected cap- 
tain Chace so sensibly, that it threw Mm into a fever, of which he 
died soon after at Pondicherry. At the same time a detachment of 
Morattoes, with some Europeans, appeared before Chillamhrum, 
where the English kept a serjeant with a few artillery-men ; who 
discovering that the governor was plotting to deliver them up to the 
enemy, marched away in the night to Devi Ootah. Nor was the loss 
of these places and their dependencies the only detri ment which the 
Nabob's affairs had sustained in the Carnatic ; for a number of petty 
commanders, soldiers of fortune, set up their standards, and pretend- 
ing to be authorized by Mr. Dupleix ^ tod * 
butions, and committed violences in "all |wrte ‘ 

Mortiz-ally hearing soon after his return to Veldre th^t the EngKsh 
did not venture to attack the French entrenchments at Tfidvadi, and 
that Tritohinopoly was hard pressed by the Mysoretos, took courage, 
and entertaining thoughts of asserting the title which Mr. Dupleix 
had conferred upon him, ordered his troops to commit hostilities in 
the neighbourhood near Arcot. His force consisted of 50 Euro- 
peans, with three pieces of cannon, who accompanied him from Pon- 
dicherry, tod 2000 Sepoys, 1500 horse, and 500 matchlock Peons, 

villages lying near the city 
yithout meering Khan, the Na- 

bob's brother, and lieutenldii m the pi^l^nee, an iudolent sensual 
man, dissipated in his pleasures and upon his favourites most of the 
monies he collected, and gave no attention to the maintaining of a 

competent 
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1753 competent force to support Ms authority : encouraged by this negU- 
— r^gence, Mortk-ally threatened to attack the city of Arcot itself, of 
which the presidency receiving intelligence, directed the command- 
ing officer of the fort to join the Nabob’s troops with as many Eu- 
ropeans as could prudently be spared from the garrison, and attack 
the enemy in the field. AbduUwahab, alarmed for his own security, 
with some difficulty got together 800 Sepoys, 1000 horse and 500 
Peons, aU of them the very worst trooi^inthe province; they were 
commanded by another of the Nabob’s brothers Nazeabulla, a man 
nearly of the same character as Abdullwahab. This force, joined by 
40 Europeans, 200 English Sepoys, witii two field pieces under the 
command of ensign Joseph Smith, marched out of the city on the 21st 
of April, and when Imlf-way to Velore discovered the Phousdar’s 
army drawn up across the road, their right sheltered by the hilla it 
was with great reliictanoe that Naaeabulla Khan could be prevailed 
upon to attaA them, althou^ it was evident they would fall on Mm, 
as soon as he ofifered to retreat : ensign Smith began a cannonade, 
aod. 4swe the ;Skpnch several times from their guns, hut a party of 
500 esoeJJent Sepcys maintained themselves with much more reso- 
lutixm. behind a bank, and in several attempts that were made to 
drive them from it, most of the English Sepoys were lost The 
enemy’s cavalry seeing this, attacked the Europeans, but were re- 
pulsed by the grape shot ; on which they pushed at NazeahuUa’s ea- 
valry, who took flight without waiting the onset, and soon after lug 
Sepoys and Peons went off likewise, leaving the Europeans, now re- 
duo^ to 25 men, with about 40 Sepoys, surrounded by the enemy. 
Ens^ Smith howwer kept the ground unifi night, when his mm 
pieoOT behind, endeavoured, «ks they joould, to get 
hack to the city 5 but tiiey were discovered, and all, excepting three, 
were intercepted ; some wme ' killed, and the rest, amongst whom 
was ensign Smith, were made prisoners and carried to Yelore. 
Flushed hy this success, Mortiz-ally renewed Ms correspondence 
with Mr. Dupleix, and imdertook to besiege Trinomalee, a strong 
fort situated about 40 miles south of Aroot, in the hi^ road to 
and Morari-row moved fr<an CMUainhwim to asrat 
But Mr. Bupleix thinJong it of more haporl- 

ance 
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ajice to reinforce the army at Sermgham, ppevailed on him to de- 1^5$ 
§000 of his Morattoes under the commaaid of Innis Bihan, and 
joined to them 300 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys. 

As soon as these troops aanived, ihe enemy quitted Seriagham, and 
crossing the Gaveri, encamped on the plain three miles to the north 
of Facquire’s Topa Their force now consisted of 450 Europeans, 

1100 well-trained Sepoys, 8000 Mysore horse, SSOO Morattoes, and 
two companies of Topassos with 18 00 Sep<^ s in the service of the 
regent ; the rest of whose infentiy was 16,000 Peons, armed with 
matchlocks, swords, bows and arrows, pikes, dnl®, and rockets; im 
pCTfect weapons worthy the rabble that bore them. Major Lawrence 
had only the 600 Europeans, and the 2000 Sepoys he broug^ with 
him from the coast ; bnt 700 of these Sepoys were continually em- 
ployed in the Polygar’s country, to escort the convoys ; his artillery 
were d^t esDcellent six-pounders ; of the Nabob’s horse only 106 
encamped with the EngKsh, the rest remaining under the walls, and 
peranptorily refusing to mardi until they were paid their arrears. 

There are, about a mile to the sMih of idte Eaoquire’s Trpe, some 
hig h mountains called the five Twks, om the snmimt of which the 
Majcrr always kept a strong gwd 
to go into the dty for the of Ifis 

I raaarded during Ms steatiee eon&Bm.thie detacte^, 

I The^rany ]?eQoruu)ikiBg, amd finding this drfew^ dse 

taehed in the nij^ a stno^ p«dy to take possaesdon of it ; and early 
! the next morning iheir whole army was discovered in motion, as^m- 

1 Wing under shdte of the five rocks, whilst their advanced cannon 

plunged into the Englida camp ; wMther the Major immediately re- 
tamed, but firami B; MapossiblB to r^ain the post : be however k«pt 
I about a fue^feer ijfja mile 

wdnch-shdtoad. tb- troops 
from the >eneny’s«^^^$ doy.qniottod, #Ld camp to 

the north ofito FiMjqtdre!® lEops, -tead.- at th® five rocks. 
jEere they had it in their power inthrely to cat off the supplies of 
{aovisions CMning from the Polygar’s country, and to intercept the 

P p detachment 
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1753 detachment of 700 Sepoys sent to escort them ; at the same time the 
great superiority of their numbers, and the advantage of the groimd 
they occupied, rendered an attack upon their camp impracticable i 
but it was evident that if they were not soon dislodged, neither the 
English army in the field, nor the garrison of the city, could subsist 
long ; to augment the distress, a strong spirit of desertion arose among 
the soldiery. In these circumstances, even the most sanguine began 
to lose hope, and to apprehend that the city must be abandoned in 
order to save the troops from perishing by famine. 

The Major had stationed a guard of 200 Sepoys, on a small rock 
situated about half a mile south-west of his camp, and nearly a mile 
north-east of the enemy’s. ¥i\ Astruc soon discovered the importance 
of this post, which if he could get possession of, Ms artillery would 
easily oblige the English to decamp again, and retire under the walls 
of the city, where, stiilmore straightened, they would probably be 
r^uced in a* very few days to the nece^ity of retreating to their setide- 
icnents,,, JBEe therefore resolved to attack the post, and marched early 
in the morning, on the 26th of June, with his grenadiers and a large 
body of Sepoys • but they meeting with more resistance than was ex- 
pected, he ordered the whole army to move and support them. The 
Major, as soon as he found the rock attacked, ordered the picquet guard 
of the camp, consisting of 40 Europeans, to march and support his 
Sepoys : but afterwards observing the whole of the enemy’s army m 
motion, he ordered all his troops to get under arms, and leaving 100 
Europeans to take care of the camp, marched with the rest of his force, 
wMch, in Europeans did not exceed 300 battalion men, with 80 be- 
/lo the artillery ; and he had with Mm no more than 5{M) 'Se- 
poys : for the r^t were at this time in the city endeavouring to pro- 
cure rice, of wMch none had' ‘been Md - m <»mp since the enemy ap* 
peared on the plain. With this small force, he hastened, as fast as 
they could march, to reach the rock before the enemy's main body 
But Mr. Astruc, with the party already engaged in the attack, per- 
ceiving his approach, made a vigorous and before the Major had 

get half way, the Sepoys who defended the rock, were all either killed, 
an4':^f ikenesh colours immediately hoisted.' 'Tim 
' '3 ' ‘ obliged 
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obliged the Major to halt, and consider what was most adviseahle to 1753 
be done in this critical conjimcture, on which the fate of the whole 
war seemed to depend. There was little time for deliberation : for 
the French battalion were now arrived behind the rock, and their 
artillery from the right and left of it, were firing upon the English 
troops ; the rock itself was covered by their Sepoys supported by their 
grenadiers ; the whole Mysore army was drawn up in one great body 
at the distance of cannon-shot in the rear ; the Morattoea were, as 
usual, flying about in small detachments, and making charges on the 
fln-Tika and rear of the English battalion in order to intimidate and 
create confusion. 


In such circumstances the oflScers unanimously agreed in opinion 
with their general, that it was safer to make a gallant push, than to 
retreat before such numbers of enemies : and the soldiers seeming 
much deUghted at this opportunity of having what they called a fair 
knock at the French men on the plain, major Lawrence took ad- 
vantage of the good disposition of the whole, and giving due com- 
mendations to their spirit, ordered the grenadiers to attack the rock 
with fixed bayonets, whilst he himself with the rest of the troops, 
wheeled round the fijot of it to engage the French battahon. The 
Bcddiers received the orders with 
frog out at a great rate, though at 

paid no attention to the scattered 'fire they r^ved from the ro ' 
made a halt until they got to the top of it ; whilst the" enemy ter- 
rified at ther intrepidity, de^c^ded as they were mounting, without 
daring to stand the shock of their onset. Some of the best Sepoys 
followed the grenadiers, and all together began a strong fire upon the 
French troops, drawn up ■within pistol shot below. In tbe mean time 
Mr. Astrnf> perceiving that the left flank of his battalion would, if it 
remaine^^^||ri ;|^fe<^t^^^he ii,<^h, be exposed ■to tbe English troops, 

his pc^tion, and drew 

up &cing the move- 

ment exposed his right ^^ to'lhd'^^cl’ilS'^enadier^ and Sepoys 
from the rock ; by which his troops had already suffered considerably, 
when the English battalion executing their evolution with great ad- 

^p2 dress. 
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17&S dFe«, drew up at once^directly opposite to the enemy, at the distance 
’ of 20 yards. 

The French troops were struck with consternation upon seeing 
themselves thus daringly attadred in the midst of their numerous aJKo^ 
by such a hamdfol of men. ; and indeed a stranger, taking a view (rf 
the two armie® from the top of one of the rocks on the plain, could 
Bcaredy haive helierved that the one ventured to dispute a province 
with the other. 

Mr. Astrue exerted himself as a brave and active officer, and with 
difficulty prevailed on his men to keep their ranks with recovered a.rwig 
until the English gave their fire, which falling in a well levell’d dis- 
charge from the whole battalion, and seconded by a hot fire from the 
rock, together with a discharge of grape shot from the first field piece 
that came up, threw them into irreparable disorder ; they ran away with 
the utmost predpitation, leaving three pie<^ of cannon, with some 
fl.fflfmiThT tton earts bebind tiiens. The Morattoes immediately mSde 
a gdStet to co^er tbdr retreat by flinging themselves betweeB, 
linife greoadSers, had m® fiwrward to seize the fidd 
8, feS Under their sabrea Animated by this success, they at- 
battaliou, pushing in several charges up to the very laye- 
bets, and endeavouring to cut down the men, who amstantdy received 
them with so much steadiness, that they were not able to throw a 
single platoon into disorder : at length having suffered much, and k®! 
several of their best men by the incessant fire of the line, they desisted 
from their attacks, and retreated to the maiii body of the Mysoremis : 
amon^t their dead was Ballopab, onie of thear pmdprd 
bro^ear-fft-law to Morari-row, a very gallant man, mucl asteemsd ty 
who had seOn him exeart himself with great brav^y 
yrhen filgMing Oh th«# Side ; hi had btoke Ids swcad in eatfen^ down 
a grenadier, when andthet, loading hm piece, and mw Ms 

comrade fall, shot both hall and ramrod through Hs hody. In the 
mean time the French never halted until they got into the rear of the 
Mysore army, when their officere prevailed on them to get into order 
and drew them up in a line with their alliei^ from whence they 
, field pieces with great #vacityi 

IP 
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The Major remained three hours at the foot of the rock, in order 175: 
to give them an opportunity of renemng the fight ; hut finding that 
they shewed no inclination to move towards him, he prepared to re- 
turn to his camp, leaving them to take possession of the rock again at 
their peril ; for since the loss of the 200 Sepoys that defended it in 
the beginning of the action, he did not think it prudent to expos© 
another detachment to the same risq[ue, at such a distance ?from his 
maiabody. The three guns with the prisoners were placed in the 
center, and the troops marching in platoons on each side, the artillery 
■«ra 3 distributed in the fix)nt, rear, and intervals of the column. The 
rear had scarcely got clear of the rock into the plain, when the whole 
of the enemy’s cavalry set up their shout and came furiously on, 
flourishing their swords as if they were resolved to extenmnate at once 
the handful of men that opposed them. Whosoever has seen a body 
often thousand horse advancing on the full gallop all together, will 
acknowledge with the Mareschals Villars and Saxe that their appear- 
3.TtPA is tremendous, be their dkcipline or courage what it will ; and 
suHt an onset would douhtle® have disconcerted untried soldiers ; hut 
the enemy had to deal with Veterans equal to any who have done 
honour to the &itish nation j men convinced by repeated experience 
tiiai a body of weIl-<&ciplLBed iutokty would always preyml a^nst 
wt^ular eavaliy, let titeir 

fidenee they ; l^dted, and with^ ^ 

enemy, wholvere suffered to t^ 

waa^yen tn the artiOei^ Oifficers i;^ j^i^u»;^ thep fi'omi 

eight six poimdera, loaded witii, gr%p^ .and was kept up at the rate 
of ftight <® ten in a minute fiom each piece, so well directed 
that every shiiA went amongst the crowd, as was visible by tbe numbers 
that darq^ed ; thm soon stopped their career, and they stood a while 
like memaJ^semiNhed hy the fell of thunder ^ but finding no intermission 
of the and Sepoys reserved theirs with re- 

^.gotpuhof the reach 
aa as. tb^yh^'cey 1^.; quietly to 

-theSl: campi vi:‘.±r,$i:r2 . :;■/ -r-J ; ^ 

- Thus was Tritchinopoly saved by a suecesss, which astonished even 
tiiOSe who had gained it ; nor was the attempt, however desperate it 

might 
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1753 might seem, justified by the success alone ; for as the city would im 
evitably have fallen if the 'Englisli had remained inactive, so the loss 
of it would have been hastened only a few days if they had been de- 
feated ; and major Lawrence undoubtedly acted with as much saga- 
city as spirit in risquing every thing to gain a victory, on which alone 
depended the preservation of the great object of the war. 

The enemy dispirited by their defeat, began to disagree amongsfc 
themselves ; the Mysoreans and French reciprocally imputing their 
ill success to one another, and the Morattoes with great reason to 
both ; their parties appeared less frequently on the plain in the day, 
and none ventured to patrole in the night : the English Sepoys in 
Tondiman*s country availing themselves of this inteiwal, quitted the 
woods, and joined tho camp in the night, with a convoy of provi- 
sions which furnished a stock for fifty days. This necessary object 
being provided for, the Major determined to avoid coming again to a 
general engagement^ before he was joined by some troops, which the 
arrival of the ships from Europe enabled the presidency to send into 
i,they to march through the Tanjore country ; 

and; as a body of cavalry was stiU more necessary to enable the army 
to act with vigour against an enemy which had such numbers, he 
resolved to proceed without delay to Tanjore, in hopes that whilst 
he was waiting for the reinforcement, the appearance of the army 
and the reputation of their late success might determine the king to 
declare openly, and furnish the assistance of horse, of which the Eng- 
lish stood so much in need. The presence of the Nabob, being 
thought necessary to facilitate the negociation, he prepared to inarch 
with the army ; but on the evening that he intended to quit the dty, 
Mi troops assmbled in the outer court of the palace, 

and clamouring decla^ that they would not suffer him to move, be- , 
fore he had paid their j m vaiia arguments to wnyince, 

this rabble, more insolent because they had never rendered any essen- 
tial service, that his going to Tanjore was the only measure from 
whidi they could hope for a chance of recdving their pay ; they re* 
mained inflexible, and threatened violence ; upon wMch captain Dal*? 
^t u m^senger to the camp, from whence tihe grenadier com- 
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100 of the garrison, and all together forcing their way into the pa- 
lace, they got the Nabob into his palankeen, and escorted him to the ' 
camp surrounded by 200 Europeans with fixed bayonets ; the male- 
contents not daring to offer him any outrage as he was passing, nor 
on the other hand was any injury ofiered to them : for noth with- 
standing such proceedings in more civilized nations rarely happen, 
and are justly esteemed mutiny and treason ; yet in Indostan they 
are common accidents, and arise from such causes as render it diffi- 
cult to ascertain whether the prince or his army is most in fault. The 
Nabob had certainly no money to pay his troops ; so far from it that 
the English had now for two yeai's furnished all the expence of their 
own troops in the field ; but it is a maxim with every prince in India, 
let his wealth he ever so great, to keep his army in long arrears, for 
fear they should desert. This apprehension is perhaps not unjustly 
entertained of hirelings collected from every part of a despotick em- 
pire, and insensible of notions of attachment to the prince or cause 
they serve ; but from hence the soldiery, accustomed to excitses when 
dictated by no necessity, give no credit to those which are made to them, 
when there is a real impossibility of satisfying their demands ; and a 
practice common to most of the princes of Indostan, concurs not a 
Kttile to increase this mistrust in all who s^ve.them : 'for m the one 
hstod the vainhotionfe in which they haye^b^e^* 

with such a love of " outward' shew, ^ and < ihe in4rvyiing “ dmate? in 
which they are bom render^ them, sC incapable resisting the im- 
pulses of fancy ; and on . the' other the frequent reverses of fortune in 
this empire dictate so strongly the necessity of hoarding resources 
against the hour of calamity, that' nothing is more common than to 
see a Nabob purchasing a jewel or ornament of great price, at the very 
time that he is in the greatest distress for money to answer the neces- 
sities of ih^ government/ Hence, instead of being shocked at the cla- 

ate accMtpmed to live in’ expectation of 
th^ with patience, 

uhlbss the’ croiid ^pifeceeM'' to' fin .order to prevent this 

they take care to attach to their inte!rtots tome principal officers, with 
such a number of the best troops as may serve on emergency to check 
the tumxilt, which is rarely headed by a man of distinction. But when 

: ■ . .'''his... 
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1758 ^ Ws affidrs become desperate by the success of a superior enemy, the 
prince atones severely for his evasions, by a total defection of his 
army, or by suffering such outrages as the Nabob Maliomed-ally 
would in all probability have been exposed to, had he notbeenres- 
cued'in the manner we have described. 

Ar soon as tbe Nabob arrived in the camp, major Lawrence began 
his inarch, and in order to avoid the enemy’s cavalry struck into the 
thidk woods, which skirt the plain of Tritehinopoly to the south: the 
approach of the army seemed to determine the king of Tanjore to ftir- 
■niab the assistance they were comingto demand ; and not to give him 
any unnecessary umbrage by proceeding abruptly to his capital, the 
Major resolved to halt for some time at a distance, and encamped at 
Conandercoil, a town in the woods half-way between Tritehinopoly 
and Tanjore ; where, at the expiration of ten days, he received advice 
from Mr. Palk, who had been deputed to the king, that he had pre- 
vailed upon him to declare qpenly, and that orders were given to Mo- 
nao-gee the geaaeral to ass^obie the Taajorine troops. On which the 
proofed to Taiycare, where it was detOTmined to «h 
main until they were joined by tiie reinforcement expected from Fort 
St. Bavid. 

Of all the Nabob’s cavalry, no more than fifty accompanied him, 
the rest i-emained encamped under ibe walls of Tritehinopoly, and a 
few days after the departure of the English army went in a body, and 
informed captain Balton that tlmy intended to go over to the enemy, 
with whom they had made their terms, desiring at the same 
that he would not fire upcm them as they were manching off Ihkj 
as rid . of. such a dangerous incumbrance, he 

readily prorated, they went away unmolested at notm^Hday. 

The enemy, having now no o&er iinmadiate object, gave their 
whole attention to bkwade the city, wiack they were in » conditian 
to effect without much difficulty ; £» their superimity in Eiuopeaa® 
deterred the garrison from venturing whhout the walls to interrupt 
their night patroies, as was their custom vdi«a they had only the My- 
«Bd Mocattoes to esneounier. However cs^taxn 

of ^ lanajemming m a -darik ai^bt the poata id Worrim 
.«4fey ; the defeaiss of WsswfoM 
were ruined, but tbe explosion Med at Weycondab, 

The 
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The late supplies of provisions being entirely reserved for the use 
of the garrison, the inhabitants were left to provide for themselves, ^ 
and rice was now sold in the market for half a crown the measure, 
about an English quart, which was fifteen times dearer than the com- 
mon price ; and fire- wood was scarcely to be procured at any rate. 
This scarcity soon obfiged them to quit their habitations, and in less 
than a month this spacious city, which had formerly contained 
400,000 persons, was left almost desolate ; for the military people 
who remained in it, soldiers and artificers of all denominations, did 
not exceed 2000 men; of these the Nabob's Peons, as being capa- 
ble of no other service than to give an alarm, were posted between 
the outward and inward wall ; their number was about 1000 ; the 
Sopoys, 600, were stationed round the ramparts, and ^the Enropeans 
about 200, were appointed, some to guard the gates, whilst the rest 
lay on their arms every night, in readiness to march to any quarter 
where the alarm might he given 

Vigilance supplied as much as possible the defect of numbers ; ne- 
vertheless it was visible that the city, thus slenderly garrisoned, would 
nm great risque if the enemy attempted a vigorous assault by night ; 
nor were they entirely without such intentions ; for the French pre- 
pared scaling ladders, and often sent parties to sound the depth of • the 
ditch ; but these were always dkoovered and ;b^aE*ieri oj0f. 
could accomplish their design. In the mean time Mr, Dupl^ strenu- 
ously importuned Mr. Brenier, who had succeeded Mr, Astruc in the 
command, to attempt an escalade at all events, and suggested to him 
a method of getting the information he wanted by sending one De 
Oattans an intelligent officer, as a deserter, into the town : the man 
was promised the command of a company, and thirty thousand ru- 
pees ; for which he not only undertook to find out the proper spot 
where they should place their scaling ladders, hut also to maintain a 
correspondteMiB ' with tihe French prisoner^ who were to break loose, 
and of the Eng- 
lish whilst the assault was made on ihe rHe was admitted into 

the dty, and said, that he came to offer his service to the English, 
hdng disgusted by an unjust censure, which had been cast on his con- 
duct in the late battle at the golden rock : an over-strained affectation 
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17S3 of frankness in his behaviour gave captain Dalton some suspicions 
‘ •“» and two spies were set to watch his actions, who at different times 
discovered him measuring the calibre of the gun, taking a survey of 
the works, and fathoming the height of the wall with a lead and 
line, after which he threw notes through the windows to the French 

prisoners. There was in the garrison a French soldier whose fidelity 

to the English might be depended on ; this man engaged to detect 
his countryman still more effectually, and suffered himself to be chas- 
tized in his sight by captain Dalton for some pretended neglect ; alter 
which he affected such a resentment for this treatment, that De C^t- 
tans gave him his entire confidence, offering him a great reward if 
he would assist in the execution of his plan. The soldier said he was 
not made for great enterprises, but offered to desert the first night he 
should be on guard at the barrier, and to carry a letter, provided De 
Cattans would assure him of pardon for having deserted from the 
French. This the other readily agreed to, and gave him a pardon 
in form signed with his imme, to which he added the tittle “ of pleni- 
potehtiaary of the marquis Dupleix.” At the same time he delivered 
to him a letter for Mr. Brenier, which contained a full and exact 
description of the defences of the place, and some commendations 
on his own address in deceiving the English commandant, whom he 
described as a very young man, that placed more confidence in him 
than any of his own officers. The soldier carried the letter to cap- 
tain Dalton, who immediately caused Do Cattans to be arrested ; at 
first he denied the fact, hut on seeing his own writing, desired that 
he might not suffer the disgrace of being hanged, but have the ho- 
nour ol bdng ^ot by a file of musketeers. He was told that Ms Me 
could not be dedded before mt^or Lawrence arrived ; captain Dal- 
ton, however, desirous of drawing the enemy into a snare by the same 
means wMch they had employed against himself, promised the cri- 
minal to intercede for his pardon, provided he would write a letter 
to Mr. Brenier, and prevail upon him to attempt an escalade at surii 
a part as he, captain Dalton, should dictate ; tMs De Cattans readily 
to ; the place feed upon was Dalton’s battery, on the west 
§ far from the nCrthem angle, as being more accessible t&h 
any‘t&r'lfroiB'1tltihe«^--j''Mt fite defences and retrenchments •witffia 
8 '' ' ' "■ ■:> ■ were 
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were 'stronger tlian any where else. A black fellow "undertook to 3753 
carry the letter for eight rupees, and Mr. Brenier, giving Mm 
twenty, sent him back with a letter to De Cattans, promising to put 
liis plan into execution, and desiring him to write frequently. In 
vain did the garrison watch several nights successively, hoping that 
the enemy would make the assault ; but the various reports which 
they received of major Lawrence’s arrival, kept them in such a con- 
tinual bustle and alarm, that they could not spare a night for the ex- 
ecution of tMs enterprise, notwithstanding they appeared convinced 
of its practicability. 

The Mysoreans finding that the explosion made at Weycondah, 
had done little damage, took possession of this post, and mounting 
two small pieces of cannon on the rampart, encamped 300 horse and 
some Peons under the walls ; and as the garrison of Tritchinopoly 
had not lately ventured into the field, those troops slept in perfect 
security without a single centinel. Captain Dalton receiving intel- 
ligence of their negligence, resolved to beat up their quarters, and 
chusing a time when it was very dark, a party of 400 men, mostly 
Sepoys, marched up close to the tents, and made a general discharge 
amongst them before they were once challenged. The Sepoys got 
some horses and arms, and the whole party repeated out of reach 
before the enemy were sufficiently roused to do^ ftW 

shot at random. . f f 

At length, after remaining a month closely Mockaded, and obliged 
to be continually on their guard, the garrison received advice that the 
Major was approaching ; he was joined by the Tanjorine army, con- 
sisting of 3000 horse, and 2000 matchlocks, under the command of 
Monac-gee, as also by the expected reinforcement from Fort St. David, 
of 170 Europeans and 300 Sepoys. On the 7th of August, the army 
arrived at Dalaway’s choultry, situated close to the southern bank of 
Ihe of TritcMnopoly, where they were de- 

h^yy^rain, which rendered 
fho country beiw^n,tto obliged 
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1753 from tke top of tlie rock in TritcMnopoly, not only apprized them 
that the enemy were in motion, but likewise pointed out the dis- 
positions they were making* Their cavalry in different parties ex- 
tended from the French rock to the golden rock : at the sugar-loaf 
rock, as being the place where major Lawrence would first come 
witliin their reach, they kept their main body of Europeans and 
Sepoys, together with their artillery ; and a detachrfient took pos- 
session of the golden rock. The major, when arrived about a mile 
south-east of the sugar-loaf, halted, and having considered the enemy’s 
disposition, formed and ordered his march in consequence of it. To 
preserve the baggage and provisions from the enemy's fire, he deter- 
mined not to attempt a passage through the posts they occupied j but 
to march round the golden rock, whilst the eonvoy with the Nabob 
and his retinue, escorted by the Tanjorine troops, moved on at some 
distance on the left flank of the Europeans and Sepoys. It was ne- 
cessary at all events to drive the enemy, from the golden rock, since 
their fire from hence might greatly incommode the line of giarch : 
but as a suspicion of the major’s intention to pass that way, would 
natur^ly induce them to reinforce this post, he resolved to divert their 
attention, by halting, and forming as if he intended to march directly, 
and attack their main body at the sugar-loaf rock. This stratagem 
had the desired effect : monsieur Brenier, not an acute officer, recalled 
the greatest part of his detachment from the golden rock, and with 
much bustle got his troops in order, to receive the major : who in 
the mean time detached the grenadiers and 800 Sepoys from the 
front of the line, ordering them to defile behind the convoy which 
still proceeded on, and to sUarch with all possible expedition and at- 
tack' ihe goldem rock. Mr, Brenier did not perceive this motion 'be- 
fore it was too late to prevent the effect of it j he however instantly 
sent forward 1000 horse at Ml gallop to intercept the English party, 
and at the same time detached SOO Europeans to reinforce the guard 
at the rock. The cavalry soon came up with the English party, and 
endeavoured to retard their march by caracolling and gallopping about 
as if they intended to charge : but the grenadiers did not suffer them- 
sidtVos to be amused by these motions, and fired hotly upon them with- 
out sickening thtirpaee, nor made a halt until they had mounted 

the 
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tke rock, drove tlie enemy down, and planted theii* colours on the 1753 
top, which they accomplished before the enemy’s party of infantry, - n — 
marching from the sugar loaf rock, had got half way : who seeing 
the post they were sent to reinforce lost, had not the heart to make 
^ push to recover it ; but halted, and taking shelter behind a bank, 
began to cannonade the grenadiers and Sepoys at the golden rock 
with four field pieces. By this time Mr. Brenier, with the rest of 
the French troops, had proceeded a little way from the sugar loaf 
rock, to support his advanced party ; but seeing them halt, he halted 
likewise. So that the main body of the English troops continued 
their march, and secured the possession of the golden rock without in- 
terruption : the Tanjorines soon after came up with the baggage, 
and were ordered to remain with it in the rear. The English ar- 
tillery were now warmly employed against the cannon of the enemy’s 
advanced party, of whom none but the artillery men were exposed, for 
the rest kept close behind the hank. The English battalion was 
drawn up in the open plain without shelter, and in this situation suf- 
fered"*^ considerably, whilst their artillery did little mischief to the 
enemy ; however the shot that flew over the hank went amongst a 
large body of horse who were drawn up in the rear of the advanced 
party, and flung them into confusion ; which captain Dalton oh- 
serving, he sallied from the city with two and the eavahy 

finding themselves between two fires, hmcried out of i^adb; some to 
the east, and others to the west. In the mean time several of the Eng- 
lish battalion were struck down, and I^wrence observing that 

the enemy’s main body made no motion to join the advanced party, 
determined to make a push, and drive these troops from the advan- 
tageous ground of which they had taken possession. The grenadiers, 
with 200 more Europeans, and 300 Sepoys, were ordered to march 
and attack them, whilst major Lawrence remained at the golden rock 
with the rest ready to support them if repulsed, or if successful, to join 
and pursue the advantage by driving the beaten party on the enemy’s 
main body. The success of this attempt depending in a great measure 
on making the attack before ihe enemy’s main body could move up to 
the succour of their party, the English for more expedition marched 
without any field pieces ; hut the artillery was notwithstanding not idle, 
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1753 for theyfiretl contimially from the main body to deter the enemas 
cayalry from attacking the flanks of the paity as they marched. The 
officer appointed to lead the attack, instead of following liis orders, 
which directed him to come to the push of bayonet without hesitation, 
sent word that he could not execute them without artillery, and that 
he was halted, waiting for it. Upon this major Lawrence instantly 
quitted the main body, and galloping up, put himself at the head of 
the party, and led them on. The troops, animated by his example, 
marched on with great spirit, keeping their cider, notwithstanding 
they were galled by a wery smart fire from the enemy s artillerj?, 
which killed several men, and amongst them, captain Kirk, at the 
head of the grenadiers ; these brave fellows, whom nothing during 
the war had ever staggered, could not see the death of the officer they 
loved without emotion. Captain Kilpatrick seeing them at a stand, 
immediately put himself at their head, and desired them, if they loved 
their captain as much as he valued his friend, to follow him, and re- 
venge his death : ^ instant by this spirited exhortation and 

exawpfe, they ^eipe in their manner, that they would follow Mm to 
h^,,. in this temper they pushed on ; and in order to prevent the 
enemy from retreating to their main body, marched to gain their 
right flank : the enemy had not courage to stand the shock, but quit- 
ted the bank in great precipitation, and leaving three field pieces be- 
hind, them, ran away towards Weycondah, exposed great part of the 
way to the fire of the two field pieces which captain Dalton had 
brought out of the city, evefy shot of which, for several discharges, 
took off two or three men. The enemy^s main body now, when too 
late, began move to the aasistanoe of their party, but semng theffi 
irrfIliwaWy d^e%ted, a;pd perceiyiug at the same time the main body 
of the English advancing the golden rook, they lost courage, and 
without waiting to give.<>r recede, a fire,, ran off in great co-nfusion to-j 
wards the five rocks, exposed to a severe cannonade from the rear 
division of the English artillery which had been left at the golden rock 
with the baggage ; the Tanjore horse remained spectators of their 
flight without taking advantage of it, by falling on them sword in 

would have .escaped ; so that the _ 
lostf' iPps^peans did not^_ exceed 100 killed 

and 
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and wounded : oi the English battalion about 40 men were either 1758 
killed or disabled, and on both sides, principally by cannon shot. y^ 

Monac-gee endeavoured to excuse his neglect, by alledging that the 
solicitude of the Nabob and his commissaries for the safety of the con- 
voy, made him nnwilling to leave it exposed to the enemy’s cavalry 
which hovered round in large bodies : but tliis was no good reason ; 
for major Lawrence immediately on the enemy’s retreat sent him 
orders to pursue, and the battalion were marching back to secure the 
convoy. As soon as the enemy were out of sight, the army with the 
convoy proceeded to the city, where on taking an account of the pro- 
visions before they were lodged in the magaadnes, it was found that 
the quantity did not exceed 300 buUock loads, and this not a little 
damaged : which, in weight not being more than 30,000 pounds, 
was scarcely sufficient to supply the Europeans and Sepoys ten days. 

It would be difficult to find an example of so gi-eat a negligence, in so 
essential a service, which had cost so much pains and risque, excepting 
in th^ irregular and indolent administration of a Moorish government 
in Indostan ; and indeed the English themselves were much to blame 
for trusting this important charge entirely to the conduct of the 
Nabob and his officers, who had loaded the rest of the bullocks, for 
there were near 4000, with their own baggage, and a heap of trum- 
pery not worth the carriage. ■ H 

The enemy removed their tents and baggage as soon as it wa^ dart 
from the sugar-loaf rock to Weycondah, wh«re they encamped all to- 
gether in so strong a situation, protected by the fire of that post, that 
they could not be attacked with any prospect of success. The Myso- 
reans had always drawn their provisions &om their own country ; and 
as there was little probability of procuring plenty to the city whilst the 
enemy remained on the plain, the major, as soon as the troops were 
a little refreshed, marched out, and taking a circuit encamped at the 
■in : jirtercfept their convoys coming from the east- 
A had so often brought 
upon his army. At the same thae Mona©-^, in order to secure the 
communication with Tanjore, undertook to reduce Elimiserum, where 
the enemy had left a garrison of 200 Sepoys and a few Europeans, 
who submitted to bim after a little resistance. 
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1753 Major La-wrence now ordered De Gattans to be hanged in sight of 
the enemy’s advanced guards : he died with great resolution, but 
shewed much concern that he had endeavoured to betray captain 
Dalton, who hiwi received him with so much hospitality and kind- 
ness. As the English had condescended to employ this delinquent 
against his own countrymen, after he was detected, Ms life ought to 
have been spared. 

The enemy still remaining at Weycondah, major Lawrence made 
a motion towards them on the 23d, upon which they decamped iu a 
hurry, and leaving part of their baggage, with a gun and some am- 
munition behind, made a disorderly retreat to MootacheUinoor, a 
strong post on the bank of the Gaveri, which secured their commu- 
nication with Seringham : the next day major Lawrence took posses- 
sion of the ground they bad abandoned with an intention to send 
forward some artillery near enough to cannonade them ; but this 
design was unexpectedly fiustrated, for the next day a reinforcement, 
equal to the whole of the English force, appeared on the bank of the 
(Merpon. It (insisted of 3000 Morattoes, a great number of Peons, 
and some Topasses under the command of Morari-row, together with 
400 Europeans, and 2000 Sepoys, with six guns. 

Most of these Europeans arrived in the end of June fimm the island 
of Mauritius, where they had been disciplined ; and Mr. Dupleix com- 
mitted a great error in not sending them immediately, together with 
Morari-row’s troops, to Tritchinopoly ; more especially as the signal de- 
feat of the French and Mysoreans at the golden rock might have con- 
vinced him that they would hardly be able to prevent the Ei^lish, 
when reinforced by the troops of Tanjore, from making their way good 
to the city with the convoy : but his vanity on this occasion confounded 
his good sense ; for treating the battle of the golden rock as a trifling 
skirmish, and attributing the iU success of it to some pretended acci- 
dents common to the fortune of war, he seemed to disdain sending any 
farther assistance to an army which he confidently asserted could not 
fell to overpower their enemies in a very few days ; he therefore detain- 
ed this force to make conquests in the Gamatic ; but the wilful disposition 
of MbEari-row firastekted in a great measure this design : for regarding 
no Mysorean, who was afraid to give 
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him positive orders, tlie Morattoe tmversed the province according to 1763 
his own inclination, without keeping his force united, or acting in 
concert with the troops of Pondicherry. However Mr. Dupleix pur- 
suing his plan as well as he was able, detached immediately after the 
captwe of Chillambrum a large body of Sepoys, accompanied by some 
Morattoes, to attack the pagoda of Verdacheluin ; this force was led 
by one Ha.ssan Ally, who had long been commander in chief of the 
French Sepoys, and had distinguished himself so much in this employ- 
ment that the French king had honoured him with a gold_medal in 
token of his seiwiees ; this man was taken at Seringham with Mr. 

Law, and the English knowing his capacity kept him a close prisoner 
at Fort St. David ; from whence, however, he had lately contrived to 
escape, being carried through the guards in a basket which they 
imagined to contain lumber. The garrison of Verdachelum consisted 
only of 50 Sepoys commanded by a serjeant, who surrendered after a 
slight resistance ; from hence Hassan Ally, joined by 50 Europeans, 
proceeded to Trinomalee, where they found Morari-row with the 
greatest part of his force assisting, according to his promise, the troops 
ofVelore, who were laying close siege to the place. The army of 
the besiegers now amounted to 6000 cavalry, 5000 Sepoys, and 100 
Europeans, including the 50 which I^prtiz-aUy kept ip his o.^ pay. 

The garrison, 1500 men, coinmapded' by 

vant to the Haboh* a g^lant ofl^r* d#pded 

much bravery, making frequent sallies, and in one they su^riped apd 

beat up the quarters of the hforatto^, killing mwy of their , horses ; 

this loss, the most senrible , that the Morattoes can feel, determined 

Morari-rowtolopkout for easier cpnquests ; and leaving the Phous- 

dar’s troops to continue the siege as they could, he marched away, with 

an intention tp lay siege to Palam Cotah, a fort in the neighbourhood 

of Chfflamhmpt,: Here he was joined by a party of 350 Europeans, 

who hipi to march with them and attack 
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175S h,is anival, lie received letters from the regent infoming him of his 
— Y— ^ distress,, since his convoys jfrom Mysore began to be intercepted, and de- 
siring him in the most pressing terms to move immediately to Sering- 
ham with his whole force ; and Mr. Dupleix informing him at the 
same time that he intended to send ah the Europeans he could bring 
into the field, the Morattoe, calling in all his stragglers, hurried back 
to Chillambrum, which was appointed the place of general rendez- 
vous ; from hence the whole reinforcement proceeded by very expe- 
ditious marches to Tritchinopoly, in sight of which they arrived on 
the 24ith of August. * 

Their appearance at so critical a conjunctui’e did not fail to raise the 
enemy’s spirits, who testified their joy by firing salutes and exhibiting 
fireworks for three days successively, at the same time making the ne- 
cessary preparations for conoing to the plains again ; whilst the English 
and their allies saw themselves under the necessity of taking their mea- 
sures to act again on the defensive, under the same disadvantages to 
whi<di they had been constantly subject, excepting in the short interval 
®nit^ the la^ defeat of the enemy : hut even in this interval they hadnot 
been able to get more provisions than sufiSced for the daily consump- 
tion ; for as their force was not sufircient to spare considerable escorts 
at a distance for the time necessary to collect large supplies, what they 
received came daily in small quantities, about 100 bullock loads at a 
time, which indeed had lately joined the camp without much difficulty. 
But it was evident that the enemy’s detachments would not scour the 
plain again as xisual : the Major therefore, to diminish the risk of his 
convoys coming from the eastward, quitted the neighbourhood of 
Weycondah as soon as their reinforcement appeared, and encamped on 
the same ground which he had formerly occupied a little to the north 
of the Facquh-e’s Tope. The enemy three days after quitted Moota- 
chellinoor, and encamped at the five rocks, where their army covered 
a great extent of ground, for they had likewise been reinforced from 
Mysore. From the great superiority of their numbers, the Major ex- 
pTOted that they would attack him in his camp, and ordered his men to 
sleep on their arms ; but they contented themselves with following 
t^^^fowDaer plan of intercepting the convoys. And the very next 
fife© 3000 horse, Morattws and Mysoreans, attacked an 

escort 
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escort of 100 Em'opeaiis with great vigour ; but the men, accustomed 1753 
to such encounters, preserved themselves and the convoy by not part- 
ing with their fire, although the enemy rode several times to the very 
bayonets; 

The p^osidency of Madrass hearing of the reinforcement which Mr. 
Dupleis: ha<l sent to Seringham, determined to strengthen their own 
army with all the men that could he spared for the field, and sent 
them in one of the company's ships to Devi Cotah ; and* the major, 
in order to fircilitate the junction of these troops, as well as to protect 
his convoys, determined to encamp farther to the eastward ; and send- 
ing off his baggage in the night, marched at day break the first of Sep- 
tember over the plain in fall view of the enemy, and pitched his camp 
at a little distance to the south-east of the French rock. This ground 
was well chosen, for the right flank was protected by some pieces of 
artillery mounted on the rock, which were flanked by the cannon of the 
city. The front of the camp was for the most part secured by a morass, 
and the rear by swamps and rice fields. The Tanjorines were exceed- 
ingly delighted with the security in which they here found themselves, 
for they had before began to droop with apprehensions of having their 
quarters beat up by the Morattoes ; and Monac-gee exerting all his in- 
fluence amongst his countrymen, prevailed on the merchants who dealt 
in rice, to bring frequent supplies of grain, although in small quan®i^. 

The enemy's scouts gave them such good intelligence of the approach 
of the convoys that few escaped unattacked, but being constantly sup- 
ported by detachments of Europeans, they made their way good to the 
camp ; not indeed without some loss, since it was impossible in the tu- 
mult to prevent the bullocks and cooleys from flinging down their loads 
and taking flight. However, what arrived was sufficient for the daily 
wants, but so little more, that if two or three convoys had been cut off, 
the army would have been obliged to have had recourse to the small 
stock the city. The enemy, as if determined to 

th 0 ..five., rocks, amd encamped 
at the sugar ioatf,; golden rock. Here 

the regent and Morari-row having intelligence of the reinforcement 
of which the English were in expectation, pressingly intreated the 
French to attack their camp before those troops arrived ; hut Mr. 

E r 2 , Astruc 
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1753 Astrue doelineJ tlie attempt, arid contented MniseK with waiting for 
less hazardous opportnniti® of diminishing their force ; at length the 
English reinforcement arrived on the 19th of September, at Kelli 
Cotah, a fort 15 miles east of the city : and never perhaps had two ar- 
mies'remained 18 days in so extraordinary a situation, both encamped 
on the open plain without a bush on it, at about two miles distance 
from each other, so that with their glasses they could see one another 
sitting at dinner in theif tents ; and a cannon shot from the advanced 
posts might easily reach the opposite camp : but as the swamps in the 
rear of both the camps did not permit either to move farther back, 
both refrained from commencing a cannonade ; the English desired no- 
thing more than to keep their battalion unimpaired until the arrival of 
their reinforcement ; but for this very reason the French ought to have 
taken all opportunities of diminishing their number. Major Lawrence 
now apprehending nothing so much, as that the enemy might send a 
large detachment to iatsroept his reinforcement, determined if pos- 
sible" to divert them 'attention by cannonading their camp ; and the 
day in which' the troops WWe ordered to march from Kelli Cotah, an 
e^hteen pounder, sent from the city, was mounted about half a mile 
south-west of the French rock, on the bank of tbe water-course that in- 
tersects the plain, and early in the morning the 16th of September, it 
began to fire smartly ; every shot was seen to strike amongst the tents 
of the French battalion, who after having bore the insult patiently for 
two hom-s, detached their three companies of grenadier's with a large 
body of their allies., home and foot, to attack the party posted with 
the eighteen pounder ; upon which motion the Major immediately 
threw a reinforcement into the water course of 250 Europeans, 800 
Sepoys, ’aM three field pieces under the oommand of captain Chaties 
Campbell, who defriirded it iso *#6ll that the enemy were obliged to 
desist from their attenipt, and retreat to their camp, not without a 
siderable loss ; for they had bore for some time a smart cannonade from 
five pieces of cannon upon the south-west cavalier of the city, as tlfiB 
as from the artillery at the watercourse. This,repuls6j seconded by a 
continuance of the fire from the 18 pounder, either deterred ordi- 
dh.ii!!g‘4fi.e5ie;it-nf'the' day 'from giving attention ’to'the id- 
i ' their ■ mare^ irithout - molestation, 

joined 
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joined the camp in the evening. The whole consisted of 237 Eu- 1753 
ropeans, with the captains Ridge and Oallxand, lately arrived from 
Europe, and 300 Sepoys. The junction of these troops inspired the 
army with as much joy as the doubtful expectation of their arrival 
had caused anxiety and solicitude ; and to retaliate on the enemy the 
same marks of exultation which they had lately employed on a like 
occasion, the tidings were announced to them by a discharge of all 
the artillery in the camp and city. 

There being now no more reinforcements to expect, and the 
vicinity of the enemy having greatly augmented the difficulties of 
getting provisions and fuel, major Lawrence, as soon as the troops just 
arrived were refreshed, determined to bring on a general battle, which 
if the enemy declined he resolved to attack them in their camp. 

The tents and baggage were sent at night to remain under cover 
of the artillery of the city ; from whence at the same time 100 Eu- 
ropeans, all who could be spared from the ganison, marched out and 
joined the army. Every thing being prepared, major Lawrence quitted 
the ground near the French rock, and at day break, the 20th of Sep- 
tember, the army appeared at the Facquire’s Tope, and remained 
for some hours drawn up, offering the enemy battle ; but they shew- 
ing no inclination to accept the defiance the Major sent for Ms tents 
again, and encamped on the spot on which he was drawn up, 
to attack their camp the next day : as the success of 'this hMdy’eliiir- 
prize depended greatly on preventing the enemy from entertaining any 
suspicion of his intention, he cannonaded their camp, with an eigh- 
teen pounder, at different intervals during the rest of the day ; hoping 
to make them believe that he purposed nothing more than to liafrass 
and incommode them. At night the tents were struck, and sent back 
again towards the city, and the whole army was ordered, after taking 
their rest in field, to be under arms at four in the morning. 

on each side of the sugar-loaf rock, 

I" shust of tie Morattoc^s 
'Were "Vrere close to the 

west of the rock, ancl beyond fiieSe ^e ' Mysoreans extended almost 
asfetras the golden rock, occupying the ground for a considerable 
way behind the two rocks. The rear of the camp was covered with 

thickets 
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1753 hurry and confusion, posted themselves on the siigai'-Ioaf rock. The ; 

— ^ TlngliRh troops advancing were prevented by the interruptions whioh 

they met with in the Mysore camp fi-om keeping up in a line ; so tkit ] 
the iirst division had outmarched the second, and the second the third ; 
however as soon as they came nigh the enemy, whom they discovered 
by the portfires of their guns, the hindermost quickened their pace ; 
but nevertheless the whole line was not completely formed before 
they came within twenty yards of the enemy, by which time the Se- j 
poys to the right had advanced from the rear', in order to oppose those 1 
on the enemy’s left : the artillery in the hurry could not keep up with 
the battalion. The French artillery had for some time fired with great 
vivacity, but most of the shot flew too high, and killed several of the 
flying Mysoreans. The action commenced just as the day began to 
dawn : Mr. Astruc, with indefetigabie activity prevailed on his mea I 
to wait and receive the English fire before they gave theirs ; amor^t 
those who suffered in this onset was captain Kilpatrick, who coua- 
laaaided the divimon on the light ; he fell desperately wounded ; upon 

OaUlaud put himself at the head of the grenadiers, and ' 
took command of the whole division ; the French Sepoys on ttte 
left scarcely stood the first fire of the right wing of the English Se- 
poys, hut took flight ; which captain Calliaud perceiving, he wheeled 
instantly round with his division, and gaining the left flank of the in-r | 
trenchment, behind which the left of the French battalion was posted, { 
poured in a close fire upon them ; and the grenadiers pushing on with j 
their bayonets, drove them crowding upon their center : the whole 1 
line was already falling into confusion, when a well-levelled disoh^e j 
from, the (Water and left of the English battalion in front compleated 
me xtKifB, and ran away in great disorder to ^in tlie ofJ^r side ; 
of the bank on their right, where Mr. Astruc endeavoured to ra% 
them : but the grenadiers pursuing them closely, renewed the attanik 
with their bayonets, and put them again to flight : every man 
provided for his own safety, without any regard to order, ruEnmg 
towards the golden rock, as this way was the only outlet not oh- 
afiructed ; but as soon as they got to some distance on the 
.and 'took 'various routes. The left wing of the 

no share in the engagement, for by i 
'f 'V ' , keeping '’I 
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keeping too much to the left of the battalion, they came to the out- 1753 
side of the French intrenchment, on the ground to •which the Tan- ' 
jorines were ordered to advance ; however, as soon as they perceived 
the French battalion in confusion, they pushed on to the sugar-loaf 
rock, and with much resolution attacked and dispersed the body of the 
enemy’s Sepoys posted there, who from the beginning of the action 
had employed themselves in tiring random shot indiscriminately upon 
friends and foes. The victory was now decided, and the English 
troops drew up on the French parade. A body of Morattoes were 
the only part of the Indian army which made any motions to draw 
off the attention of the English during the engagement ; they seeing 
one of the field pieces left ■with a few men at a distance behind the 
rest, galloped up, and cutting down the men, got possession of it ; but 
perceiving the battle lost, they did not venture to carry it off : never- 
theless they did not immediately quit the camp, where they were soon 
after joined by several other bodies of cavalry, encouraged by their 
example : but the English artillery in a few rounds obliged them to 
retire again, and they followed the rest of the fugitives, who were 
retreating towards Seiingham by the pass of MootachiUinoor. It 
was some hours before the whole got into the island, for the throng 
consisted of 30,000 men of 
a great number of 
were ordered to set out in pursuit of 
taking flight, dispersed on aU sides over the plain 
he prevailed on to quit the spoil of the camp, which they were very 
busy in plundering.- %. . . 

The tents, ba^age, and ammunition of the French camp, together 
with eleven pieces of cannon, one an eighteen pounder, were taken ; 

100 of their battalion were either killed or wounded, and neari 100 
more, amongst whom was Mr. Astruc, with ten officers, were made 
prisoners : aevBKaJ. wsr© afterwards knocked on the head by the peo- 
ple straggling in the Tanjore 

country ; and a detachment of S^y^ -(^nt oat by captain Dalton 
from the city, brought in 21 of those who were making their way to 
the island by the pass of Ohucklypolam : so that the whole of theii- loss 
was at least 300 Europeans, with their best officer ; for such un- 
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175S doHbtedly was SIi'. Astrue : it raight have beenmucli more, had tke 

Tanjorines exerted themselves as they were ordered. GftheEnglisk 
about 40 Europeans were killed and wounded. 

This aetion was decided entirely by the musketry ; for the English 
artillery were not brought into the engagement ; and the French 
cannon were iU pointed, and irresolutely served, even before the con- 
flict became hot and general ; after which the event could not remain 
long in suspence between two bodies of men, whose dead fell within 
20 yards of each other. There are few instances of a victory in which 
the sagacity and spirit of the general, as well as the resolution of the 
troops, are more to be admired. The French themselves confessed 
that they had no suspicion of the intentions to attack them ; nor did 
chance interfere to substract from the merit of this success : for major 
Lawrence, before he quitted his camp at the French rock, had pre- 
dicted most of the events which concurred to produce it. The 
Nabob’s standard was now planted in the enemy’s camp ; and the 
•EngHgb flag, displayed on the top of the sugar-loaf rock, proclaimed 
the ■feiinmph of tbeir arms to the country several miles round. 

■ The Tanjorines, elated to excess, although they had contributed 
nothing more than their appearance in the field to gain the victory, 
proposed, immediately after the battle, to follow the enemy, and bet- 
siege them in Seringham ; but major Lawrence paying no attention 
to this rhodomontade, moved with the army in the evening to lay 
siege to Weycondah. 

This place, now a fort, was originally notMng mbre than a pagoda 
j, and choultry, situated at the top of a rock about 30 foot high. The 

rock was afterwards indosod by a square stone wall, carried up as 
high as the top of the rock itself, and built thick enough to afford a 
rampart about five feet in breadth, beside a slender parapet, which 
has loop-holes to fire through : on the western side is a gateway, of 
which the top communicates with the rampart on either hand ; the 
enemy’s garrison consisted chiefly of Sepoys. A watercourse served 
instead of a trench to shelter the English troops ; who having cut em- 
brasures tlmough the bank about 400 yards from the wall, battered 
two eighteen pounders, and at the same time threw shells 
and two cohooms. By the next evening the wall was 
. 3 beaten 
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beaten down, within 12 feet of the ground. Early the next mom- 
ingsome of the garrison endeavoured to make their escape, through 
a sally-port on the north, to a large body of horse, who were waiting 
at a distance to receive them : these fugitives were discovered by some 
of the English Sepoys on the right, who immediately ran to prevent 
a^y more from getting out ; and at the same time 600 other Sepoys^ 
who were under arms in the watercourse, set out of their own accord, 
without well knowing what was the matter, and ran directly to the 
breach, regardless of the commands of their officers, who assured them 
that it was not yet practicable ; but nothing could stop the tumult : 
they made several ineffectual attempts to moimt the breach, notwith- 
standing they were warmly fired upon by the enemy from above* At 
length, finding it impracticable to succeed this way, they all ran to 
thegate, which some endeavoured to force, whilst others fired up, to 
drive the defenders from the ramparts : but this attempt likewise prov- 
ing ineffectual, a resolute Englishman, serjeant to a company of 
Sepoys, mounted on the shoulders of one of them, and getting hold 
of some of the carved work of the gateway, clambered up to the top ; 
and those below handing up to him the colours of his company, he 
planted them singly oni>he parapet : here he was soon joined by about 
i^of his company, who followed his example; and whilst ; some of 
ikom were engaged with the enemy, others went down on the iniide 
of the rampart, and opened the gate. Those without instantly ruAed 
in like a torrent ; which the enemy perceiving, they hurried down 
from the rampart, ^nd ran up the steps, to gain the choultry and pa- 
goda at the top of the rock : but the English Sepoys followed them 
so closely, that they had not time to make any dispositions to defend 
themselves there before they were attacked at the push of bayonet : 
in the first fury several were killed ; but the rest, about 400, flinging 
down their arms and calling for quarter, were spared. 

From Weycondah the army removed, and encamped at the French 

ha* as ^ much plenty as they had 
^hitherto suffered parties ventured on 

the plain, and the country people, no longer terrified by the apprehen- 
sion of losing their noses, brought in provisions in such abundance, that 
rice, which three days before was sold at four measures for the rupee 
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now sold at sixteen ; and at this rate a stock was laid in siifficient to 
supply the garrison for six months at full allowance* Captain Dalton 
seeing this object of the geneiial soilicitnde provided for, and the city 
in all other respects out of danger, quitted the coininand of Tritchi-. 
nopoly, and some time after returned to Europe. 

The approach of the rainy monsoon in the middle of October 
made it necessary to carry the troops into cantonment : the city itself 
would certainly have afforded them the best shelter: but the stock 
of provisions laid up for the use of the garrison would soon have been 
consumed by the addition of such a number of mouths : and as* little 
danger was to be apprehended from any attempts which the enemy 
might make during the absence of the army, provided the garrison 
were commonly vigilant, major Lawrence preferred to remove to 
Coiladdy, on the frontier of Tanjore, from whence the wants of the 
army might constantly be supplied, without the necessity of fatiguing 
the troops by employing them to escort convoys. Four hundred Se- 
poys and the dck of the battalion, with 150 Europeans, were sent 
into Txitchinopoly, to augment the ^rrison ; a detachment was left 
to defend Elimiserum ; and the rest of the English troops marched 
<m the 23d of October to their winter quarters : they were accom- 
panied by the Nabob, with the few troops he commanded ; but the 
Tanjorines quitted them, and proceeded to their capital, in order to 
be present at the colebration of a great festival which falls out at this 
time of the year. It wm with great reluctance that major Lawrence 
saw them depart, judging from experience, that nk.hing but the last 
necessity would induce the king to send them back, notwithstanding 
that he promised, with much seeming complacence, that they should 
tak^ th4 field, and rejoin the Nabob, as soon m the monsoon was past. 

During these transactions to the south of the Coleroon, the Eng- 
lish arms had likewise gained some successes in the Caimatic. The 
retreat of Morari-row from before Trinomalee increased the courage 
of the garrison, who signali^^d themselves so much by frequent and 
vigorous sallies, that the presidency of Madrass determined to send a 
reinforcement to their assistance ; and 500 Sepoys detached from the 
of Arcot, arrived in ■ the middle of September in sight of 
all the avenues blockaded, they concerted 
’’ ’ , : measures 
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measures 'witli the governor, Berkatoola, to fevour their junction, by 
making a general sally, on a certain quarter of the^ enemy’s camp, 
which the Sepoys promised to attack at the same time in the rear. 
This plan was executed with 'so much vigour, that notwithstanding 
the enemy took the alarm time enough to bring the greatest part of 
their troops into action, they were entirely defeated; the general of 
the Velore troops being killed on the spot, and Hi^san-ally, the com- 
mander of the French Sepoys, taken prisoner mortally wounded. 
This loss of their commanders struck the amy with so much con- 
sternation, that they immediately raised the siege. ^ 

In the same month the presidency were much alarmed by the at- 
tempts of Mahomed Comaul, the most considerable of the ^ven- 
turers who in these times of confusion set up the standard of inde- 
pendency This man commanded a body of horse at the si^e o 
ircot ; and after the army of Raja-saheb was dispersed by the battle 
of Covrepauk, kept together his own troops, and immediately lerred 
contributions not only sufficient to attach them to his service, but 
also to engage others to inUst under his banner : however, alarme 
by the fate of Chunda^saheb at Seringham, he judiciously determined 
to remove out of the -reach of danger into the country of Neloor, t e 
north-east part of the Nabob’s dominions, not doubting, that ..its ^ 
tanee both from Arcot and Madra# vyojjldi 
self in those districts : he succeeded p^en 
he found means to surprize the capital of Neloor itse^ 

.he obliged Naze#>ulla, the governor, to flee to Arwt. The^Engi? 
aad the Nabob had so many enemies to fight, and. so ^w froops o 
send into the field, that they could spare none ^ check the ente- 
prizes of Mahomed Oomaul, who having enjoyed the firuits of his 
successes without interruption for a year, extended his views, a.nd 
prepared to attack the pagoda of Tripetti. This temple, one of the 

most famous » the.Becam is mtuated on the top of a mountain, ahou 
n-fif^miles north-east of Arqot, to whom it is 

Sated is'a^ualljr September, and the 

offerings made hy the oonopuxs®,.pf.;I#^^ arrive from aU 

parts to assist at it, amount to so great a sum, that the Bramins, be- 

ornvftrnment an aiiniiaL 
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1758 revenue of 60,000 pagodas, or 24,000 pounds sterling. This revenue 
the Nabob assigned over to the English as a reimbui'sement in part 
of the great expences they had incurred in the war ; and as neither 
Bramins nor the pilgrims are sollicitous to whom this money is 
paid, provided the feast goes on without inten-uption, it was the in.* 
tention of Mahomed Comaul to get possession of the pagoda before 
the feast began. The presidency of Madrass, alarmed for the safety of 
a place in which the company was so much interested, sent a detach- 
ment of forty Europeans, two companies of Sepoys, and three pieces 
of cannon, with orders to march and defend the pagoda: they were 
to be joined on the road by Nazeabulla, the Nabob’s brother, at the 
head of a large body of troops, but these not coming up in time, the 
detachment proceeded without them. When arrived near Tripetti 
they were unexpectedly surrounded by the whole of Mahomed Co- 
maul’s force, 5000 men, home and foot ; the detachment had just 
time to take shelter in a neighbouring village, where the enemy im- 
mediately attacked them, and although iwnstantly repulsed, they did 
npt desd^ fipotm their attempts before the night set in ; when the de- 
tachment having lost several of their Europeans, and expended all 
their ammunition, retreated ; the next day they were joined by Nazea- 
bulla Cawn’s army, with whom the day afterwards they proceeded 
again towards Tripetti. Mahomed Comaul met them on the plain, 
and the action began by a cannonade, which having created Some 
confusion amongst the enemy, ensign Holt, who commanded the 
English detachment, marched up with his Europetos and Sepoys to 
improve the advantage ; but before they came near enough to give 
their fire, a irfiot from a wall-piece killed etjsigtt Holt. However the; 
m6% »ot diwxaicerted by this accident, pushed on under the coin- 
mand of their next officer, ensign Ogilby, and attecked the enemy 
with great vivacity, who were already wavering, when a lucky shot 
from one of the field pieces killed the elephant of Mahomed ComauL 
His army seeing the standard of thek general Mi to the ground, as 
usual took flight, and with so much precipitation, that before he had 
time to mount a horse, they left him at the mercy of Iiis enemies. He 
v^.taken prismmr and carried to Nazeabulla Cawn, by whose order 
h® l^ea4^ 5^8 death removed the most dangerous 
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disturber of the Nabob’s government in this pari of the country, for 1753 
he was a very brave and active man ; there were several other chiefs 
of less consequence, who were constantly making inroads into the 
districts of Ponomalee, Ghinglapett, and Arcot, and gave frequent 
employment to the garrisons of these places ; but they always re- 
treated as soon as they heard that a detachment of Europeans was 
marching against them. 

The enemy at Serlngham seemed so little inclinable to take ad- 
vantage of the absence of the English troops cantoned at Coiladdy, 
that they did not even send parties on the plain to prevent the coun- 
try people from going daily with provisions to the market in Trit- 
cMnopoly where the ganison were as well supplied and lived in as 
much tranquillity as if both sides had agreed in fonn to a cessation of 
hostilities ; the enemy, however, convinced that the English would 
never have attempted to attack their camp at the sugar-loaf rock if 
they had not been joined by the cavalry of Tanjore, determined to 
leave no means untried to deprive them of this resource in future. 
Accordingly the regent gave Succo-gee, the king’s minister and fa- 
vourite, a sum of money more considerable than the first bribe, and 
Mr. Dupleix sent a letter penned in the Malabar language by his 
wife, in which he threatened the king, that if he dared to give , the 
Nabob and the English any more asmstanc^ the Mcn^ittoes 
mste his country with fire and sword, and thatj if thfe 'should not be.OTf- 
ficient to terrify him into a neutrality, he would bring down the Sou- 
bah Salabad-jing, ■^ith his whole army, from Golconda. The effect of 
these practices, both on the king and his minister, was soon visible ; for 
Succo-gee taking advantage of the timorous and suspicious character 
of his master, prevailed on him to remove the general Monac-gee 
from the command of the army, by representing him as a man in such 
close coimexion with the English, that he might probably, from a re- 
liance on their, fiaend^p, be induced to form projects dangerous even 
to the king himself ; wiio, , alartned at, the same time by the menaces 
of Dupleix, determined to preserve hfe ooftBitry by breaking the pro- 
mise he had made to the Nabob and maj<K Lawrence, to send his 
troops to Coiladdy as soon as the rains were over. Having brought 
him thus far, the next step was to make him join the enemy ; this 

likewise 
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1758 Kkewise Succo-gee undertook to effect, and the king it is said was 
— 'on the point of signing the treaty, when a sudden and unexpected 
event stopped his hand. 

In the beginning of November the French at Seringham received 
a reinforcement of 300 Europeans, 200 Topasses, and 1000 Sepoys, 
with some cannon ; but instead of giving any signs that they had r-eco- 
vered their spirits by this increase of their strength, they determined to 
remain quiet until major Lawrence should be ready to quit Coiladdy, 
in hopes that the garrison of Tritchiuopoly would be lulled into seen*- 
rity by seeing them remain inactive so long after the arrival of their 
reinforcement, and entertain no suspicion of the design they were me- 
ditating, when the time should come for cairying it into execution. 

This design was nothing less than to storm the city of Tritchino* 
poly in the night by surpriza The part which the French chose to 
make the assault upon was lfeblton’s battery, on the west side, near 
the north-west angle of the town, the same indicated by the letter 
wMob captain Dalton had prevailed on the spy De Cattans to write 
toJfeh® FrehA efflmmander Mr. Brenier ; it had formerly been a part 
of one of the fonr gateways to this city. The entrance into an Indian 
fortification is through a large and complicated pile of building, pro- 
jecting in the form of a paraleiogram fiom the main rampart ; and 
if the city has two walls, it projects beyond them both : this building 
consists of several continued terrasses which are of the same height 
as the main rampart and communicate with it : the inward walk of 
these terrasses form the sides of an intricate passage, about twenty feet 
broad, which leads by various short turnings at right angles through 
the whole pile, to the principal gate that stands in the main rampart ; 
for Botee on each hand of Dalton's battery, the interval between 
the outward and inward wall of the city was much broader than 
any where else. Captain Dalton, when intrusted with the command 
of the garrison, had converted that part of the gateway which pro- 
jected beyond the outward wail into a solid battery, with embrasures : 
leaving the part between the two walls as it stood with its windings 
and terrasses : an interval was likewise left between the backside of the 
h^^teWj^a^the tenasa nearest to which lay parallel to each other ; so 
thS| iti|i^i»^y hai^^gaJnod the battery could not get to the ter* 
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rass without descending into the interjacent area, and then mount- 
ing the wall of the terrass with scaling ladders : the battery, how- 
ever, communicated with the rampart of the outward wall of the 
city, hut being, as that was, only eighteen feet high, it was com- 
manded by the terrasses behind it, as well as by the rampart of the 
inner wall, both of which were thirty feet high. Upon one of the 
inward cavaliers, south of the gateway, were planted two pieces of 
cannon, to plunge into the battery, and scour the interval between 
the two walls, as far as the terrasses of the gateway ; and two other 
pieces mounted in the north-west angle of the inward rampart, com- 
manded in like manner both the battery and the interval to the 
north of the terrasses. The French were, by De Cattan’s letter, and 
by deserters, apprized of all these particulars, and notwithstanding 
the many difficulties they would have to surmount in attempting to 
force their way into the town through this part of the fortifications, 
they preferred it to any other, because it was more accessible from 
without ; for a rock level with the water almost choaked up the 
ditch in front of the battery. 

On the 27 th of November, at night, the greatest part of the ene- 
my’s army crossed the, river : the Mysoreans and^ Morattoes vrere 
distributed in different parties round the ^ty, ,T3dth orders to 
to the counterscarp of the ditch, and divert the attention of the gar- 
rison during the principal and real attack, which was reserved for 
the French troops. Of this body 600 Europeans were appointed to 
escalade, whilst Mr. Maissin, the commander, with the rest of the 
battalion, 200 men, and a large body of Sepoys, waited at tbe edge 
of the ditch, ready to follow the first party as soon as they should 
get into the town. At three in the morning the first party crossed 
the rock in the ditch, and planting their scaling ladders, all of them 
mounted the batte^.witl^ut rafoing the least alam in the gaxnson : 
for alth^^^i^^,j 1 ^ .for of fifty 

Sepoys, ' Meif ’ who were 

all present and alert when the rounds p^sed at midnight, most of 
them were now absent, and they who remained on the battery wore 
fosf ^leep ; these the French killed with their bayonets, intending 
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1753 not to fire until they were fired upon : but this resolution was imrae- 
diately after firustrated by an unforeseen accident ; for some of them at- 
tempting to get to a slight counterwall which lines the backside of 
the battery, fell into a deep -pit, which had been left in the body of 
the battery itself, contiguous to that wall : none but the most tried 
soldiers can refrain from firing upon any unexpected alarm in the 
night, and upon the screaming of those who were tumbling into the 
hole, several muskets were discharged. The French now concluding 
that they were discovered, imagined they might intimidate the gar- 
rison by shewing how far they were already successful, and turning 
two of the twelve poundein upon the battery against the town, dis- 
chai'ged them together with a volley of small arms, fheir drums heat- 
ing, and their soldiers shouting their usual military cry, “ vive le roy” 
Fortunately the main guard, the barracks of the garrison, and the 
quarters of the officers weare iu the north part of the town, not more 
than 400 yards from the battery. Captain Kilpatrick, who com- 
manded, remained «> ill of tiie wounds he had received in the last 
engagement, that he was unable to remove from his bed ; lieutenant 
Harrison, the next in command, came to him upon the alarm to re- 
ceive his orders, which he gave with the usual calmness that distin- 
guished his character on all occasions, directing lieutenant Harrison 
to march instantly with the picquet, reserve, and the Sepoys who 
were not already posted, to the place where the attack was made, 
and to order the rest of the garrison to repair to their respective alarm 
posts, with injunctions not to stir from them upon pain of death. The 
enemy having drawn up their scaling Istdders into the battery, sent 
two paaftiw down from it into the-intearval between the two walte : 
one of these jwrties carrying two petards, and conducted by a deser- 
ter, entered the passage which led through the teirasses, intending to 
get into the town by blowing open the gate which stands in the in- 
ward rampart : the other party carried the ladders, and were appointed 
to escalade ; whilst the main body remained upon the battery, keep- 
ing np a constant fke upon the terrs^es, and upon the inward ram- 
But by tbis time the alarm was taken, and the cannon fr(«S 
to fire smartly into the interval between the two 
beitery; 'I^utenant Harriifon, with tiK main 
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guard, was likewise amved upon the rampart, from whence the 1753 
greatest part of them passed to the tarrasses. The musketry of the as- 
Bailants and defenders were now employed with great vivacity against 
each other, hut with some uncertainty, having no other light to direct 
their aim except the frequent flashes of fire : notwithstanding the hurry 
and confusion, lieutenant Harrison had the presence of mind to station 
a platoon upon the rampart, directly above the gate, ordering them to 
keep a constant fire upon the passage immediately belowj whether 
they saw any thing or not : nothing could be more sensible or fortu- 
nate than his precaution ; for the platoon killed, without seeing them, 
the man who was • to apply the first petard, as well as the deserter 
who conducted him, and both of them fell within ten yards of the gate. 

Those appointed to escalade, fixed their ladders on the south side of 
the terrasses, and a drummer, followed by an officer, had already 
mounted to the top, when a party of Sepoys came to this station, who 
killed the drummer, wounded and seized the officer, and then over- 
turning the seeing ladders overset the men who were upon them : the 
‘ ^ladders broke with the fall, and the assailants called for more ; but were 
disappointed ; for the rest which had been brou^Nlfcsvere shattered and 
rendered useless by the grape-shot fired from the two pieces of cannon 
planted upon the cavalier ; it was soon alter foi^d that the man who 
was to manage the se<K)nd petard ^was 

their expectations they determined to retreat, and went up to, the: bat- 
tery again, where the whole now resolved.! to make their escape ; but 
this for the want of their ladders was no longer practicable, except by 
Imping down eighteen feet perpendicular, either upon the rock or 
into the water. Dmperate as this attempt appeared near one hundred 
rmde the experiment ; but what they suffered deterred the rest from 
following their example, who, in despair, turned, and recommenced 
their fire from the battery upon the defenders. Lieutenant Harrison, 
with the ^assembled upon the ter- 

tw o^aly by an in- 

tepral of twenty dp#' other as fast as 

they could load : but the defenders had the advantage of fixing under 
the; cover of parapets from a situation twelve feet higher than the 
enemy upon the battery, who were totally exposed from head to foot, 
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1758 and -were likewise taken on eadi flank by two pieces 'of cannon, as 
-well as by the fire of some parties of Sepoys posted on the main ram- 
part on each hand of the gateway. Thus galled, unable to retreat, 
and finding that resistance served only to expose them more, they de- 
sisted from firii^, and every man endeavoured to shelter himself as he 
could ; some in the embrasures of the battery, others behind a cavalier 
contiguous to it, and the rest in the interval between the two walls ; 
the garrison, nevertheless, trusting to no appearances of security, con- 
tinued to fine upon aU such places in which they suspected them to be 
concealed. At length the day, long wished for by both sides, appeared ; 
when the French, flinging down their arms, asked for quarter, which 
was immediately granted. The ofiicers from the rampart ordered them 
to assemble in the interval between the two walls, from whence they 
were conducted, in small bodies at a time, by a party of Europeans 
into the city, through the gateway they had assaulted. Three himdred 
and sixty Europeans were thus made prisoners, of which number 
sixty-seven were wounded ; thirty-seven were found killed upon the 
bs^fery aJid ih the rest of the works : those who escaped by leapu^ 
do’^^n were taken their own troops waiting on the outside of 

the ditch ; but the French themselves confessed, that of the whole 
number, which was near one hundred, every man was much disa- 
bled ; and some few were killed. Thus ended this assault, which after 
exposing the city of Tritchinopoly to the greatest risque it had run 
during the war, ended by impairing the French force more than any 
other event since the capture of Seringham, nevertheless we do not 
find that lieutenant Harrison received any recompence for his gallant 
andjttidMMfe conduct in this hamrdous and important serviee : he died 
some time ’ after, 'without Mng promoted fieom the rank in which he 
served when he saved . 

The firing was heard by the outguards at Coiladdy, where the next 
evening a messenger arrived from the city, upon which major Law- 
rence immediately detached a party to reinforce’ the garrison, and 
pipp^ed to follow with the rest of the army, but heavy rains pre- 
plto’ frdjh ^ tie -Sd ’of-' Delsemter.'' ■" in” the iheaA . 

'li^Batilt crossed the river' ■ 
dismounted, 
who 
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-w-ho had promised the regeat to make a more successful attack upon 1753 
the city; but finding the garrison alert they retreated without at- 
tempting any thing. 

The king of Tanjore, who, notwithstanding the alliance he was 
entering into with the French, knew nothing of their intentions to 
storm Tritchinopoly, was not a little astonished at the news, and the 
loss which they sustained in the attempt made him repent that he had 
shewn so much inclination to abandon the Nabob and the English : 
the French finding that their misfortune produced a change in the 
intentions which the king had began to entertain in their favour, de- 
termined to waste no more time in negociating with him, but pre- 
pared to send a party of Morattoes to ravage his country. The king 
having intelligence of their design sent a body of troops under the 
command of Ms uncle Gauderow to Tricatopoly, a fort eighteen miles 
east of Tritchinopoly, where they were ordered to remain and punish 
the Morattoes : for this phrase, in the vain language of the princes 
of Indostan, is synonimous to fighting, and is not seldom made use of 
even by those who lose the battle. The king n|^ing a merit of this 
resolution to the Nabob, pretended that Gauderow only waited on the 
frontiers until the whole army was assembledj^ -^hmh ypMd 
mediatoly march to TritcMnopuly.j . , 

_ th© sincerity of tMs profession to the-te^' .t|ie 
troops would he of little service whilst they jrer© commanded by so 
unexperienced an officer as Gauderow, and desired that ^Monac-gee 
might be reinstated in the command, of which he was the only man 
in the kingdom capable. This commendation served to confinh those 
suspicions of the general wMch had been raised in the king's mind by 
the artifices of Ms mdnister ; and major Lawrence being informed of 
the alarm wMch the king had taken from his remonstrances in Mo- 

,|in^e no. mention Ms name, 

that the 

Tanjorine pven under the com- 

mand of Gauderow. , None however camej for the Morattoes hav- 
ing sent a small party to amuse Gauderow, their main body of 1200 
men penetrated into the kingdom at the end of December by another 

road, 
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1758 road, and as they had threatened began to lay the country waste with 
fire and sword. 

This was the first motion which any of the enemy’s parties had 
made since the assault of Tritchinopoly : in the mean time several 
convoj^ were escorted from Trieatopoly to the English camp. 

In the Carnatic the districts which acknowledged the Nabob had 
received no molestation from his enemies since the defeat of Maho- 
med Comaul at Tripetti, which happened in the month of September. 
The ti-oops which Mr. Dupleix was able to send into the field from 
Pondicherry had lately been employed in besieging Pakm Cotah, the 
same fort which they had refused to reduce for Morari-row. This 
place, with the drcumjaoent territory, is the only part in the Car- 
natic which does not depend on the Nabob of Arcot ; it belongs to 
the Nabob of Oudapah. Examples of such sequestrations occur in 
every province of the Mogul empire, which amongst the rest of it® 
fendW instatttiaons aliote to every Nabob a certain revenue arising 
fr<sq the p*©8teei*of lands, for his private expences ; but as the basis 
the Mogid govwilBient consists in regulations which deprive all 
its officers of any pretensions to real estates, and in obliging them to 
acknowledge that they hold nothing by any other title than the fa- 
vour of the sovereign ; the lands thus allotted to a Nabob are rarely 
situated in the province governed by himself, hut ajre generally chosen 
in the most distant part of one of the neighbouring provinces ; so 
that in this institution the Mogul’s authority over ail his officers ap- 
pears in its utmost mtqesty ; sinoe the inhabitants of a province see 
the Nabob appointed to rule them, excluded from the right of ap- 
proprittoig lb any part of the territory over which his juris- 

diction, notwithstanding, extends. Hence likewise a perpetual source 
of disputes is established between the Nabobs of neighbouring pro- 
vinces, who never fail to give one another reason to complain 
violence committed in these sequestered lands. The Nabob of Cu- 
dapah applied to the presidency of Madrass to assist the governor of 
•l?!afem. CJotab, on which they ordered a detachment of thirty Euro- 
.himdissd Sepoys, to march from Devi Cotah and re- 
ss Tbq did not take the fiield before the 

8. ■ ■' ' _ .enemy 
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enemy had. a, practicable breach whicli they iatended to storm 1753 
the next day : but lieutenant Frager having concerted measures mth 
the governor, contrived to introduce his party that very night, and 
the enemy at day-break hearing English drums beating in the place, 
suspected what had happened, and immediately raised the siege. 
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"VltJHILST these events were passing in the sonthem parts of 
the Decan, others of great consequence to the interests of the 
French nation, happened at Golcondah, and in the northern pro- 
vinces of the Soubahship. 


Notwithstanding the death of Ghazi-o-din Khan, which happened 
in October, 1752, the Morattoe generals, Balagerow and Ragogee 
Bopsola, continued the war against Sallabadjing and Mr. Bussy, who, 
as in the prOoeding mawdied westward towards the country of 
Balagerow ; h&r as before began to bum his own villages, and the 
Morattoe cavalry in ^veral skirmishes, were repulsed with slaughter 
by the French troops and artillery. These losses soon induced Bala- 
gerow to make proposals of peace, which was concluded about the 
middle of November at Calberga, a considerable town and fortress 
about 50 miles west of Beder ; Sallabadjing giving up to Balagerow 
several districts near Brampoor, in exchange for others in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aurengabad, which had been given to him by Ghati-o- 
din Khan, As soon as this peace was ratified, Balagerow returned 
with his part of the army to Poni, and Ragogee Bonsola with his 
tow»^ Hn^^or^fthe capital of his estates, abont 350 miles north- 
east of Aurengabad, in the middle of the province of Berar, 

Mj. Bussy having hronght the Souhab’s affairs to this state of ap- 
parent tranquillity, asked and obtained the province of Oondavir, ad- 
joining to the territory of Masulipatnam, of which the French com- 
pany were already in possesion ; but Condavir was fitr less than the 
extent of his views, and he was meditating much greater requests ; 

iaiemtpied by a renewal of hostilities with Ragogee 

had not consented to several 
demands, 
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demands, which he preferred when Ealagetow treating, loitered l^SS 
on the way until the other Morattoe, whom he feared, was returned ''-**v*^ 
to his capital ; and then, about three weeks after the separation, ap- 
peared again before Calberga, where the army of Sallabadjing still 
remained. 

His cavalry, as usual, ruined the country, intercepted conlroys^ 
and attacked such parties as they could surprize with superior num- 
hers : but avoided, as much as possible, any encounter with the 
French troops: which however they could not always escape ; but 
were exposed several times to the French artillery, by which they 
suffered considerably. He nevertheless continued his depredations, 
and Mr. Bussy wishing, for the sake of his own views, to relieve Sal- 
labadjing from all military operations, advised Mm to give Ragogee 
jgeveral districts in the neighbourhood of Berar, who* on this cession 
retreated to his own country, about three weeks after he had recom- 
menced hostilities. But these pacifications produced an effect con- 
trary to that which Mr. Bussy had expected from them ; for the 
cessions made to the Morattoes, had deprived many of Sallabadjing^a 
officers of their pensions and employments, and consequently eiicreased 
S their aversion to the influence which Mr. Bussy maintained in his 

I councils. Shanavaze Khan, the firsh promoter of this discontent, no 

I toger appeared at the head of the ftction';, 

‘ gerous opponent encouraged the disaffected^ and thwarted Mr. Buasy s 
this was Seid Laskar Khan, the Buanj who under Nizam-al-muluck 
! had held the post of captain-general of the Soubah's army, in wMch 

I character he likewise accompanied Naziijing into the Carnatic. From 

i the opinion entertained of his abilities, both as a statesman and a sol- 

: dier, it was believed that Nazirjing would have escaped his fate, 

I if he had not deprived himself of the counsels of this officer, by 

I sending hira to suppre^ some commotions at Aurengabad, soon 

after the. mmj. retired from Pondicherry to Arcot ; he was at Au- 
rengabad when SsdiabadfiMg and M|> Bus^y arrived there, in the pre- 
ceding year; and aliffiough he detested, mote than any one, the 
fetvours which the Soubah conferred upon his European allies, he 
dissi^bled his sentiments so well, that Mr. Bussy believing him his 

Uu - friend, 
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1753 Mend, had persuaded Sallabadjing to appoint him Daan, or Yizier ; 
hut as soon as Seid Laskar Khan found himself well-established in 
this post, he threw off the mask, and on all occasions contradicted 
the inclinations of his prince, whenever he thought they were dic- 
tated by the influences of Mr. Bussy ; and now more than ever, whm 
he saw the extent of his demands for the French nation. It hap- 
pened that in the beginning of the year 1753, a few days after the 
peace with Bagogee, Mr. Bussy fell dangerously ill at Oalberga, and 
although his constitution surmounted the first attacks of his distemper, 
he remained much enfeebled ; and his physician being convinced, that 
his recovery depended on a total relief from those continual and anxious 
occupations, to which Mr. Bussy could not refuse himself, whilst he 
remained either in the camp, or court of Sallabadjing, he advised him 
immediately to 'retire, and to sequester himself from all business at 
Masulipatnam, until he should be perfectly recovered. Accordingly, 
Mr. Bossy departed from the camp in January, but left all the French 
froops and Sepoys with Sallabadjing, who soon after his departure 
proceeded without interruption to Hyderabad. The officer who now 
©Smaianded the French troops, had neither experience, nor capacity 
sufficient to penetrate and counteract the intrigues of a faction in a 
Moorish court ; and the Duan resolved, during Mr. Bussy’s absence, 
to break the union between these too powerful auxiliaries and his 
sovereign. This was no easy task ; for Mr. Bussy had persuaded 
Sallabadjing, a prince deficient both in personal courage and sagacity, 
that the French battalion were not only the principal support of his 
government against foreign enemies ; but also the best security of his 
person and authority against intestine plots and commotions. The 
I>uan therefore found it necessary to accustom him by degrees to the 
absence of these favourite troops : it was equally necessary to prevent 
them from entertaining any suspicion of this design, for they were too 
formidable to be removed abruptly ; Mr. Bussy having joined to the 
battalion of Europeans, a body of 5000 Sepoys, paid by himself and 
acting entirely under his own orders. The Duan therefore neglected 
for some time to fiimish the pay of the French army at the usual pe- 
riod pretending that several considerahle districts at a distance from 

„ Hyderabad, 
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Hyderabad, bad failed in the payment of their reTenues to the treasury ; 1753 
and when the French officers, as he expected, complained loudly of 
their own distresses, he told him that he knew no other method of 
satisfying their demands, unless by sending them to collect the revenues 
of the Soubah from those who withheld them : this proposal they 
very readily accepted, expecting, from the custom of Indostan, that 
they should receive considerable presents, b^id^ the sums which they 
were charged to levy. Still it would have been difficult to have ob-- 
tained Sallabadjing's consent for their departure, had not their own 
misconduct convinced him that it was nece^ry for the peace of the 
dty ; where, since Mr. Bussy’s departure, the discipline to which he 
had accustomed them was so much relaxed, that they daily committed 
disorders, for which, the persons aggrieved, were continually demand- 
ing justice at the gates of the palace. 

As soon as the Duan had thus removed and separated the" greatest 
part of the French troops, into several different parts of the country, 
he invented some pretext to persuade Sallabadjing, that it was ne- 
cessary he should return without delay to Aurengabad ; and even pre- 
vailed upon him, to permit no more than a small detachment of their 
Europeans and Sepoys to accompany him He then instructed the 
governor of Golcondah, to furnish no |^y , % 

the city, and to distress them by every "ot& 
hostilities ; and the same orders were given in the countries, to which 
the several detachments had been sent to collect their" airears. This 
treatment, so different from what the French had hitherto received, 
he thought would lead them, of their own accord, to ask their dis- 
mission from a service, in which they should find that nothing more 
was to be got. 

Accordingly the soldiers and Sepoys disappointed of their pay, be- 
gan to damour and desert; but, the French officers stood firm to 
their duty, and a)ntributed money to appease their troops. 

This resource, however, was veo^ h&difcitte fe the necessity, and the 
danger encreasing every day, they wrote to Mr, Bussy, that his im- 
mediate return to Hyderabad, was the only means, left to save the 
national affairs in the Decan. Mr. Bussy, not being yet recovered 
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fmm his illness, hesitated ; bni was soon ' after determined by a 
remptoiy letter from Mr. Dnpleix, threatening to make him respon*. 
Bible for the consecpiences of his absence from tlm important com- 
mand with which the nation had iiitrnsted him with snch unlimited 
confidence. He left Masnlipatnam about the end of June, having 
previously sent orders to all the detaehnients stationed abroad, to be 
at Hyderabad, about the time that he expected to arrive there him- 
self. He arrived on the 23rd of July, and found all his tr oops assem- 
bled in the city ; they were 500 Europeans and 4000 Sepoys. This 
force, and his own presence, imposed respect upon the governor, and 
all the other officers of Sallabadjing's administration. They imme- 
diately consented to furnish some money in part of the airears, which 
the Duaii had withheld with somuch artifice, and Mr. Bussy out of 
his own stock, and by his credit with the bankem, procured more, 
which all together was sufficient to appease the troops ; whom, never- 
theless, in the first days after his arrival, he had witli much difficulty 
been able to restrain from open tumult an d violence in the city. But 
altibtough the present distress was removed, yet no provision was made 
for the future ; and ' from the late practices, every obstacle was still to 
be expected from the disposition of the Duan, who, at this very time, 
refused to furnish the pay, and subsistance of the small detachment 
which had accompanied Sallabadjing to Aurengabad. Mr. Bussy 
saw the only remedy; and determined to proceed with his whole 
force to that city, as soon as the rains should cease, which, in that 
part of the Dccan, continue from the beginning of July to the end 
of September The march from Golcondah to Aurengabad is at 
least 300 * nevertheless, h^. fou,nd mmns from his own resource 

to make the xmcessary preparaHons, and loft Golcondah in the begin- 
ning of October. 

Notwithstanding the evil disposition of Seid Laskar Khan, and his 
adherents, Mr. Bussy had several friends, who were men of import- 
ance in the court of Aurengabad ; Sallabadjing himself was at this 
time very much in debt to his own army, and moreover, in appre- 
hensions of another ruptut’e with Ragogee the Morattoe ; so that the 
bclditeA of Mr. Bussy’s resolution, in marching uncalled for to Au- 
' ® ^ " rengahad, 
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j-engabad, created no little perplexity in tbe councils of tbe Soubab, 1758 
and more in the mind of bis minister, who even deliberated with v— 
himself, whether he should not take refuge in the impregnable for- 
tress of Doltabad, about eight miles from Aurengabad ; he however 
judged better, and tried negotiation, making many excuses and apo- 
logies. proifiring to surrender the seals of his office, and requesting 
that Mr. Bussy would confer them upon some other person. Mr- 
Bussy penetrated the artifice of this seeming humility, which was 
practised by the Duan, only because h© knew that Mr. Bussy would 
not risque the obloquy and reproach of having moved him from his 
office, as the preparatory means of obtaining the ambitious demands 
of his own nation from Sallabadjing. Both therefore were equally 
willing to treat, and an able agent, in whom both had equal con- 
fidence, soon adjusted the terms of reconciliation. The ceremonials 
of the first interviews, both with Seid Laskar Khan and Sallabadjing, 
were dictated by Mr. Bussy, and agreed to by tbem. 



Every thing being settled, tbe French army advanced on tbe 23d 
of November from tbe ground where they bad halted several days, 
waiting for the conclusion of the terms of reconciliation. Abouti 
eight miles from Aurengabad, they were met by Seid Lasker Khan, 
accompanied by twenty-one other lor^'of ^istme^cp, jdJ r 
tbe same line on their elephants, attep,d^ by thw ^respeq^V'e 
and retinues, and surrounded by a gr^i of sg>6qtato3S. . Wheii 

near, the elephant of Seid Las k ar Khan first ; on which' all the 

other lords dismounted likewise, as did Mr. Bussy, who embraced first 
Seid Tj>ska.r Khan, and then the other lords. All then mounted 
again, and proceeded in military order towards the Soubah, who 
waited for them, accompanied by a great number of troops, in a tent, 
pitched at some distance from this intOTview. He embraced. Mr. Bussy 
at the entrai^ of the l^at, and was saluted by the French arbiUery. 

offerings, consiated 

of several elephtetk i8t%t officers likewise 

presented gold rupees. After which. Sfeffiaba^img arose and came out 
of the tent, holding Mr. Bussy by the hand, who assisted him to 
mount his elephant, and then mounted his own, as did all the lords. 

The 
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The prooessioE was BOW magriificeBt and imiBeiise, coBsistkg of a 
great army, all the nobles, and most of the inhabitants of, one of the 
first cities in Indostan. The pomp, when arrived at the pakce, was 
saluted by numerous and repeated discharges of cannon. As soon as 
the court was ranged, Sallabadjing made presents to Mr. Bussy, of 
the same kind and value as he had just before received from him, 
and then dismissed the assembly. Mr. Bussy then proceeded to the 
house ofSeid Laskar Khan, who confirmed and swore to the execut- 
ing the terms which Mr. Bussy had insisted upon. They were, that 
^Hhe provinces of Mnstaphanagar, Elore, Rajamundrum, and Chi- 
cacole, should be given for the support of the French army* and 
that the patents should be delivered in three days : that the sums 
which Jaffer ali Khan, at that time governor of those provinces, 
** might have collected before Mr. Bussy should be able to settle the 
administration of them, should be made good iSrom the Soubah's 
treasury, in case Jaffer aE Kian himself should delay, or evade the 
payment of them : that the French troops should, as before the 
Imvethe gm Saubah’s person: that he should 

" interfere in any manner in the affairs of the province of Ar- 
cot ; and that all other affairs in general, should be conducted 
with the concurrence of Mr. Bussy. In return, Mr. Bussy swore 
to support and befriend Seid Laskar Khan in his office of Duan.’' 
The patents for the four provinces were prepared without delay, 
and delivered to Mr. Bussy, who sent them immediately to Mr. Mo- 
racia, the French chief at Masulipatnam, with instructions, to take 
pos^ssion. 

These acquisitions added to MasuEpatnam, and the province of 
Condavir, made the French masters of the sea-coast of Coromandel 
and Orixa, in an uninterrupted line of 600 miles from Medapilly to 
the pagoda of J agernaut. These countries are hounded by a vast chain 
of mountains, which run nearly in the same direction as the sea-coast, 
and are in most places about eighty or ninety miles distant from it, 
although in some few not more thanthiri^y. They are covered with 
impenetrable forests of bamboes, and in their whole extent there are 
no more th^ three or four passes, which according to Mr. Bxissy's 

account, 
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account, may be defended by 100 men against an army. The pro- 
vince of Condavir extends between the river Kristna and Gondegama, 
which gains the sea at Medapilly ; the limits of the other four pro- 
vinces are not exactly ascertained ; nevertheless it appears that Mus- 
taphanagar joins to the north of Condavir; that More lays to the 
northwest of Mustaphanagax ; that Rajamundrum is bounded to the 
south of these two provinces ; and that Chicacole, much the largest 
of the four, extends 250 miles from the river Godaveii to the pagoda 
of Jagernaut. The revenues of the four provinces were computed 
at 3,100,000 rupees ; of Condavir, at 680,000, and the dependencies 
of Masulipatnam were so much improved that they produced this 
year 507,000 ; in all 4,287,000 rupees, equal to more than 535,000 
pounds sterling: all those rents, excepting those of Masulipatnam, 
and its dependencies, which seemed already to have been carried to 
the height, might be greatly improved. So that these territories ren- 
dered the French masters of the greatest dominion, both in extent 
and value, that had ever been possessed in Indostan by Europeans, 
not excepting the Portuguese, when at the height of their prosperity. 
Nor were commercial advantages wanting to enhance the value of 
these acquisitions, for the manufitctures of cloth proper for the Euro- 
pean markets are made in this parfc of the Decan,* of much better fa- 
bric, and at much cheaper rates than, in the , Oa^iatic ;v in 
mundrum are large forests of teak trees, and it is , the only part; of the 
coast of Qoromandel and Orixa that furnishes this ..wood, which is 
equal in every respect to oak ; . Chicacole abounds in rice and other 
gram, of which great quantities are exported every year to the Carna- 
tic. Although it was intended that the French should not hold these 
countries, any longer than they maintained the stipulated number of 
troops in the Soubah’s service, yet it is evident that he could not have 
given thei%^m ^tablishment in any parfc of his dominions, from 
which he "so difficult to expel them, in case they neglected to 

fuffii foTyi l^md by the ch^in of 

mountains, and having oh the other ail the ’resources of the sea open, 
they might, with a few precautions, defy the united force of the De- 
can. This the Duan, Seid Laskar Khan knew, and dreaded so much, 
that he had offered Mr, Bussy a much larger tract of country, in the 
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I75S Mmd parts of the Soubahship, proFided he would desist from 
demanding these proFinces. 

Mr. Biissy passed the remainder of the year 1753, at Atirengahad, 
employed in regulating the discipline of his troops, in providing 
means for their pay and subsistance, and in making preparations to 
act in concert with the army of Sallabadjing, against the Morattoe 
Ragogee Bonsola. 

Upon the death of Ghazi-o-din Elian, the emperor, Hamed Schah 
conferred the office of captain-general of the army upon Sch e-abed- 
din, the son of Ghazi-o-din Khan, although at that time a j^outh, not 
more than 16 j^ears of age ; but a diligent education, and very un- 
common natural talents, with the constant advice of the preceptor of 
his infancy, enabled him to conduct himself in this great office, not 
only without folly, or indecision, but with so much artifice and bold- 
ness, as soon convinced all the omrahs of the court, that he was much 
more to be dreaded than despised ; and indeed, he never rejected any 
ertme which promoted the end he intended to accomplish. For some 
^ tkhe Ms ^Habadjing, remained in apprehensions that he would 
into the Decan, to revenge his father's death ; but he had at 
that time taken so great a part in the distracted affairs of Delhi, that 
he had neither leisure or opportunity to interfere so far from the 
capital. We shall defer to give any account of these events, until 
the consequences of them come to affect or influence the English 
affairs in another part of Indostan. 

The English themselves could not refruin from admiring the 
sagacity of Mr. Dupleix's conduct, which, by making the war in 
the C^natic subservient to his views on the northern provinces^ 
bad' degmy ded hie nation to the great establishments of which 
they were now in possession. At the same time they had the sa- 
tisfaction to know that these successes of their enemies could not 
be imputed to any defecte in their own conduct ; for so far from 
having a force sufficient to make head against the French, in two 
parts of the country so distant from each other as Golcondah and 
Tritchiaopoly ; their whole force collected was always much infe- 
rior te what the French were able to oppose to them in the southern 
parte'oflV^#' iDeem ; wh^ nothing but efforts of veJbtdr, eearcdy 

to 
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to bo paralleled, Imd carried them tfirough tbe two wars of Chimda- 1758 
salieb, and the Mysoreans. It was equally fortunate for the nation, 
that chance should have placed dining these arduous times, a man 
of much sagacity, indefatigable application, and a perseverance equal 
to Dupleix’s, at the head of the presidency ; such was Mr. Saunders, 
who came to the government a little before the death of Nazir- 
jing ; and, convinced by that event of the ambitious schemes of Mr. 
Dupleix, determined to oppose them to the utmost of his strength, 
notwithstanding he had no instructions from the company to engage 
in hostilities ; and notwithstanding the two nations were at peace 
in Emnpe, he had with the same spirit cputinued the war, never 
discouraged by adverse turns, nor dreading the event of desperate at- 
tempts when necessary to retrieve them. The two governors had 
during the whole course of hostilities carried on a sharp and acute 
controversy by letters ; and Mr. Dupleix, who had even before the 
event happened, persuaded himself that Mr. Bussy would obtain the 
northern provinces, bad, towards the end of the year 1753, affected 
to shew an inclination to terminate the war in the Carnatic ; and in 
the beginning of the year 1 75 4<, consented to treat in form. When 
it was agreed that a conference should be held in the town of Sadrass, 
belonging to the Dutch, on the road between Madrass and ^Pondi- 
cherry. ^ 

The deputies, on the side of the English, were Mr. Talk and Mr. 1754 
Vansittart : on the French, the father Lavaur, superior of the French 
Jesuits in India ; Mr Kirjean, nephew to Mr Dupleix ; and Mr. 
Bausset, a member of the council of Pondicherry. They met on the 
3d of January ; the two governors superintending and directing their 
proceedings by letters, which were no more than twelve hours in 
coming from Pondicherry, and only six from Madrass. The English, 
deputies op^ed the conference by proposing as the basis of tlie nc- 
gociatiojB^ ttiat iMahomed-ally should he acknowledged Nabob of the 
Camafic^ with the same authority as had ever been possessed by any 
former Nabob ; and that the king^ of Tanjore should be guaranteed 
in the peaceable possession of his kingdom* The French then pro- 
duced their ideas of a basis, and the whole of their terms togetlier : 
their basis implied the acknowledgment of Salabarl-jing as Sonbah of 
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1754 the D6can> and tlie immediate of the Frencii prisoners taken 

during the war : the English, in return for their acquiescence to these 
two articles, were to he exempted from the ground rent of Madrass, 
a small fine formerly paid to the government of Arcot ; they were to 
keep possession of the country of Ponomalee ; and some establishment 
was to be made for Mahomed-ally after his difference with the My- 
sorean concerning Tritchinopoly was conciliated. It was impossible 
to have made proposals more directly opposite ; for by acknowledging 
Salabad-jing without restrictions, the French would become arbiters 
of the ftite of the English in the Carnatic, as they would of the French, 
if Mahomed-ally was acknowledged : so that each side required of the 
other to give up everything before they had well begun to treat of 
any thing. However the business did not stop, and the French depu- 
ties produced seven patente, which they called their authorities for 
interfering as they had done, in the affairs of the Mogul government, 
and for making the present demands : two of these were patents from 
Murzaia-jing ; one appointing Mr, Dupleix commander in all the 
tsoumtries from the river Kristna to the sea ; the other, Chunda-saheb 
govetaor of the Carnatic ; four were from Salabad-jing ; two con- 
firming the two foregoing ; another giving the countries of Arcot and 
Tritchinopoly to Mr. Dupleix after the death of Chunda-saheb ; the 
other appointing Mortiz-ally of Velore, lieutenant under Mr. Dupleix 
in these countries : the seventh and last piece, which the French called 
the most authentic, was a letter from the Great Mogul, confirming all 
that Salabad-jing had done in favour of Mr. Dupleix and his allm 
The Fx'ench deputies then asked what titles the English had to pro- 
duce } who replied that they consisted of patenl^ from Nazir-jing, 
Qazi-o-din Khan, and the Great Mogul, appointing Mahomed-ally 
Nabob of the Carnatic : here again was a flat contradiction, and of 
such a nature as could not be adjusted without sending the deputies 
to Delhi. The French, notwithstanding, insisted that the titles should 
be examined ; and being told that the Nabob’s were at Tritchinopoly, 
desired that they might be immediately sent for ; nevertheless they in 
the mean time delivered copies of their own to be scrutinized by the 
deputies. But Mr, Saunders, wnvinced that tliis examination 
would mtdt^ply di^UiSrior^, removing any of the suspicions 
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and objections which prevailed with both sides on the validity of the 1754 
adversary’s titles, came close to the point, and ordered his deputies to 
propose that the English and French should be put in possession of 
lands of equal value in such different parts of the province as might 
prevent future disputes ; that the commerce of the two companies in 
the Carnatic should be established on equal terms of advantage ; that 
security should be given to the Mysoreans for such a sum of money as 
upon an equitable adjustment of their account might appear to be due 
to them ; that a pension should be assigned to Eajah-saheb, the son of 
Ohunda-saheb ; and that the French prisoners should be released ; 
provided Mr. Dupleix would acknowledge Mahomed-ally Nabob of 
the Carnatic. These proposals left the French superior by the whole 
of their possessions to the northward, which were of much greater va- 
lue than what the English would have been content to take, subject 
to an equality with them in the Carnatic : a moderation which would 
have been inconsistent with the continual success of the English arms, 
if the expenees of the war had not already greatly hurt the commercial 
interests of the East-In dia company, restrained, by their charter, from 
enlarging their capital. The acknowledgment of Mahomed-ally ap- 
p^red the only difficulty in Mr. Saunders's proposal ; but even this 
might be removed by the English ackno^le^ng Salabad-jing^ on 
condition that he would confirm m the Mababship ; 

and iJiat the French would likewise agree efi^y with the 

English in supporting this prince in Ms go^rinpaeni But Mr. Dupleix 
was m intoxicated by ‘his connexions' his nor 

tions of Ms own authority in the Garnatib, that he rejected Mr. Saun- 
dem's proposal with disdain. It was now no longer possible to mistake 
his views, or to doubt that he had any other intention than to leave 
the English in possession of a fortieth part of the territories dependant 
on Arcot, condition that they would tamely suffer him to ke^ 
and goVeen ail tee rest with absolute sovereignty. Big with these 
ide^j'he' on tee v^idity ^ 

Ms titles : and^whiM‘te^;^»*e^Wi^^^. tee vinous events, which 
had led their nation to the acquisition of such important prerogatives, 
tee English deputies discovered that the Mogul’s letter to Mr. Du* 
pleix wanted the usual signature, which is a seal engraved with lii 
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name and titles/aiid stamped with ink the head of the pateni 
They likewise observed that the seal impressed on. the wax wlneh Lad 
secnred the cover of the letter, appeared by the date to he thii*ty-three 
years old, and consequently belonged to a former emperor. These 
defects naturally gave them many snspicions, which were much con- 
firmed, when, on desiring an explanation from the French deputies, 
they immediately recalled all their papers, giving for a reason, that 
they would not submit them to any farther examination before the 
Nabob’s patents were produced. This in leality was no reason at all ; 
they, however, consulted Mr. Dupleix on the objections made to the 
Mogul’s letter, who replied, that the piece he had delivered to them 
was only a duplicate, to which the writer in the secretary’s ofiice at 
Delhi, might have thought it needless to affix the seal of signature, 
and that with the same negligence the fimt seal which came to hand 
might have been taken up by Mm to seal the cover ; but that the 
original brought by the MoguTs officer deputed from Delhi, had the 
seal of signature affixed to it, which was dated in the first year of the 
reign of the late emperor Hamed Schah ; and that the letter itself 
was dated in the fifth year of his reign, the same in which it was 
received. It now became necessary to examine the original, and to 
enquire -wliether it was the custom in the secretary’s office at Delhi 
to pay so little attention to duplicates ; but Mr, Saunders, and the 
English deputies, thought that what they had already seen and heard 
was a sufficient proof that the copy was a forgery, and concluded the 
same of the original, and the rest of -the French papers : the French 
deputies nevertheless persisted to defend the authenticity of them ; 
and least the abimpt manner in which they had withdrawn them 
from farther examination should be interpreted as a proof that they 
themselves knew their pieces could not stand the test, they now gave 
another reason for this part of their conduct, alledging that they had 
recalled them only for fear copies should be taken in order to direct 
Mahomed-ally in making out those patents he had promised to pro- 
duce. This blundering apology exposed their c^use more than any 
remarks which their adversaries had hitherto made ; for it was a 
acknowledgment, that they themselyes were convinced of the 
possibility of forging patents with so much dexterity that the artifice 

could 
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could not be detected. It miglit liave been asked, by wlrnt meaim 1754? 
they arrived at this convictioii ; and the Eiaglish deputies might 
have added, as the natural consequence of this piinciple laid down 
by their adversaries, that if Mahomed-ally could avail himself of such 
arts, Mr. Dupleix might have made use of them likewise : this ar- 
gument, however, was not produced, either because it did not occur, 
because it would have exploded the pretentions arising from patents 
on both sides: but this the English ought to have wished, since 
would have reduced the conference to a plan of equality, which 
would give them a right to demand an equal share of the countries ^ 
to the northward, or to insist that the French should relinquish them ; 
after which the English might have consented to recede from this 
demand, on condition that Mr. Dupleix should acknowledge Maho- 
med-aliy in the Carnatic ; but argumenis have very little influence 
in treaties, and both sides had already made use of such sharp invec- 
tives on the conduct of the^ adversaries during the war, that it was 
manifest neither had any hopes of bringing about a reconciliation. 

Thus the conference broke up on the eleventh day after it began, 
leaving both sides more exasperated than ever. 

In the mean while hostilities did not cease. The body of 1200 Mo- 
rattoes, who had slipped by Gauderow, purib^ through the kingdom 
of Tanjofe even to the sea-coast ; pluni^i^-iAA;bmRiimg the 
destroying the grain, and driving off the CaWe :^ the "consternation 
and mischief which they spread through the country, convinced the 
king of his imprudence in having set so little^ value on the alliance of 
the English, as well as on the abilities of his general Monac-gee ; 
and with the usual suppleness ’ of weak minds when involved in dan- 
gerous circumstances, he now strenuously sollicited major Lawrence 
to march to his relief ; and reinstated Monac-gee in the command of 
the army. The violent rains had swelled the rivers, and rendered the 
roads sb bad, that it fahpoMble for the English to march into his 
eouhfky'; -but ■■ t%e eniemy Without delay, 

at the head of 3000 horse. The Momitoes; ; igndr^nt of the country, 
had imprudently got between two branches of the Caveri near the sea, 
and a sudden flood swelled both the channels so much, that they 


were 
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1754 vers inclosed in aa island from wMch they could not get out again 
“"Y— ^ before the waters subsided. Whilst tliey were waiting for this at the 
head of the island, Monac-gee marched and encamped to the east- 
ward of them, near a pass which he knew would be fordable sooner 
than any other part of the two arms by which they were enclosed; 
and the instant that the waters were sufficiently fallen, crossed over, 
and coming upon them by surprize, attacked them in the angle of the 
island, where it was so narrow that his troops extended from one arm 
to the other in their front. The Morattoes, thus pent up, seeing no 
other means to escape but by cutting their way through the Tanjorinea, 
exerted themselves with their usual bravery, augmented by despair : 
but on the other hand, the Tanjorines were inflamed by the desire of 
revenging the injuries their country had suffered from these cruel free- 
booters, and Monac-gee, sensible that the continuance of his master’s 
uncertain ffivour would depend on the success of this day, animated 
his troops, who loved him, by his ovg|» example ; fighting in the 
thickest throng with the utmost intrepidity. Valour on both sides 
iM&g -H mis equal, the superiority of numbers decided the victory; 
800 of the Morattoes were killed, and most of the rest were wounded 
and taken prisoners. To deter them from invading his country in 
furture, Monac-gee ordered all the dead bodies to be banged upon trees ; 
and all the prisoners, not excepting those who were wounded, to be 
impaled alive in sight of the high roada Having disgraced his victoiy 
by this cruelty, he returned with the horses of the slain in triumph to 
Tanjore. The English hoped that this success would induce the 
king to send hia faroops to join them ; and the victorious general ex- 
pected tlmt .tine service he held rendered would confirm him in his mas- 
t6i!% jlrvour : bat both were disappointed ; for the envy of the minister 
Succo-gee inmreasmg with the merit of his rival, he permiaded the king 
that there wras no longer any neceimty to be at the expence of keeping 
his hroops in pay, since the severe blow which the Morattoes had re- 
ceived, would doubtless deter them from making another incursion into 
his country. The king therefore, after complimenting Monac-gee 
on his success, told him there was no forther occasion for his service, 
his army. 
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The number of French prisoners in Tritchiuopoly, obliged major 1754 
Lawrence to augment the garrison to 300 Europeans, and 1600 Se- ' — ^ 
f poys ; 150 of the battalion likewise remained sick in the hospital ; so 
that the whole force with which he kept the field was no more than 
600 Europeans, including the artillery men, and 1800 Sepoys; the 
French battalion, reinforced in December with 200 men, was now 
equal to the English, and they had moreoyer four companies ofTo- 
passes, each of 100 men, distinct from their battalion ; they had also 
6000 Sepoys, and the Mysoreans and Morattoes remained as before, 
with little alteration in their numbers. Notwithstanding this supe- 
riority, the enemy did not venture to quit the island and encamp to 
the south of the Caveri. 

The plain of Tritchinopoly having been so long the seat of war, 
scarce a tree was left standing for several miles round the city ; and 
the English detachments were obliged to march five or six miles to 
get firewood. Their provisions came chiefly from the Tanjore coun- 
try; but the merchants would not venture nearer than Tricatapoly, 
a fort eighteen miles east of Tritchinopoly, from whence, when a 
sufficient quantity was collected, they were escorted to the camp. 

What came from Tondiman’s country was brought at appointed times 
to the skirts of his woods, within six or seven miles of the camp. The 
detachments sent on these services wei^ seldom le^ than 16^0 EiErOr 
peans, and 600 Sepoys, a force which the ehemyb cavaBy, unsup^ 
ported by Europeans, were always afraid to attack ; and seven podvoys 
were safely escorted from the beginning of January fo the middle of 
February j at which time a convoy was in readiness, much larger 
than any of the former, for it consisted of a great quantity of military 
jstores, as well as provisions, the carriage of which required no less 
than 8000 oxen i the escort was therefore made stronger than Usual, 
being composed of the grenadier company of 100 men, 80 other Eu- 
ropeans,^ 800 SepojB^ tod four pieces of isannon ; this force, although 
more than one tMrS the amy,'’ Sioamefy adequate to- the con- 
voy ; and, what was still more unfortunate^ ®Le command of the party 
fell, by the rotation of military duty, to an officer of little experience, 
and less ability : however, as the enemy had lately exerted themselves 
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1754 so little, little danger was apprehended ; and it was imagined that a 

"'■Y— ^pai-fcy of Tanjoiine horse which lay encamped at Cootaparah, five 
miles north-east of Elimiserum, would join the escort upon any emer- 
gency : but these, whether inadvertently, or from a malicious design 
of avoiding the service expected from them, quitted their post the 
12th of February, the very day that the escort marched ; which, how- 
ever, arrived without interruption at Tricatapoly in the evening, from 
w^hence they set out with the convoy the next day, and gained Kelli 
Gotah, where they passed the night: this fort is situated about five 
miles to the east of Cootaparah, and the road between these two places 
lies through the skirts of Tondiman’s woods. The enemy at Sering- 
ham receiving intelligence that the party were returning, determined 
to meet them with a sufficient force; 12000 hoi'se, Morattoes and 
Mysoreans, 6000 Sepoys, 400 Europeans, with seven pieces of cannon, 
crossed the river in the night, and posted themselves a little to the east 
of Cootaparah. The convoy continuing their march at day-break the 
15th, advanced two miles from Kelli Gotah without any suspicion of 
danger ; yrhen they discovered at a distance several bodies of cavalry 
moving on aU sides amon^t the thickets and imderwood. The com- 
manding officer nevertheless made no change in his disposition, which 
happened to be the very worst that could have been imagined ; for he 
had distributed the troops in small bodies along eacb side of the line of 
bullocks and carts, and even in the front and rear kept no more than a 
single platoon. The Morattoes were commanded by Morari-row and 
Innis Khan, who soon discovered the weakness of this order of march, 
and resolved to take advantage of it without waiting tor the French 
troopa On a sudden, all the different bodies of cavalry, which sur- 
rounded the convoy, set up a shout in concert, and galloping up at full 
speed charged every part of the line almost in the same instant ; some 
pushing on to the intervals which separated the different platoons, and 
then tailing on their flanks, whilst others attacked them in front. 
The onset was so sudden and impetuous, that few of the English 
troops had time to give more than a single discharge, after which, what 
reastance they made, was sdl pell-mell, and in confusion, every man 
teci^ng only to himself, and resolving to sell his life as dear as possible. 

Most 
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Most of the Sepoys flting down their arms and fled at the begitming 1754 
of the onset. The bullocks, terrified by the tumult, increased it by 
pushing on all sides to get away, sometimes against the enemy, some- 
times upon the escort. The fight however continued until the French 
troops came up, who obliging the Morattoes, much against their 
will, to sheathe their swords, offered quarter, which was accepted : 

138 soldiers were made prisoners, and of these 100 were wounded, 

50 were killed on the spot ; of eight ofiicers five were killed, and the 
oilier three were wounded ; amongst them the commanding officer, 
mortally. lieutenant Revel, the same who served at the defence of 
ircot, commanded the artillery in this action : this brave man seeing 
the day lost, and the enemy on the point of getting possession of the 
cannon, suffered himself to be cut down without making resistatioO, 
rather than quit the work in which he was employed, of spiking up 
one of the field pieces. The garrison of Elimiserum, as soon as they 
heard the firing, marched to secure the village of Cootaparah, that 
the convoy might take post in it : but all was lost before they arrived 
.&ere. 

This was by far the severest blow which the English troops had 
suffered during the course of the war ; it took off one third of the 
battalion ; but what rendered the misfcnrtune irreparable, was .the 
Ito of that gallant company ofgrenadi^s^ Whose 
occasion we have seen deciding the victiny, a»i who n^y 
Without exaggeration, to have rendered mom service than the same 
number of troops belonging to any nation in any part of the worlds 
The whole convoy, pmvisions, military stores, and 7000 pounds in 
mmey, fell into the enemy’s hands, who returned with their booty 
mad their prisoners to the island. They soon after set the Sepoys at 
liberty, who returned to the English camp ; and they permitted the 
two surviving 3 & 3 glish officers to depart on their parole, which was 

‘ A ^ they heard of this misfor- 

sent a detachfideii'Of eoimnand of captain 

Pigcm, to Devi Cottah, by sea j and aboWfe the same time hopes were 
entertained of reinforcing the army with a body of cavalry, which 
had lately arrived at Arcot, under the command of Maphuze Khan,, 
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1754} the NaboVs elder brother. This man, taken prisoner -when his fa- 
ther was killed at the battle of Ambonr, was carried by Chundasaheh 
to Pondicherry, where he remained nntil came into the 

province, when Miv Bnpleix, at the reqiiest of this prince, released 
Mm. On Nazir-jing’s death beseemed inclinable to follow the for- 
tunes of Mimzafa-jing, with whom he went out of the Carnatic ; but 
after his death retired to Gudapah, where he had remained until he 
took it into his head to come back to the Carnatic with 2000 horse, 
and as many Peons, to serve, as he said, the Nabob his brother. He 
nevertheless on his arrival at Arcot declared he could proceed no far- 
ther without receiving a sum of money to satisfy his troops : this his 
brother Abdul-wahab promised to supply, upon which it was expected 
that he would march immediately to Tritchinopoly, The experience 
of the late disaster convinced major Lawrence, that the party at Devi 
Cottah was not strong enough to march to the camp, and dreading 
to leave the city exposed to another assault, by moving to join them, 
he ordereni them to wait at Devi Cottah, until Maphuze Khan came 
*tip, and determined in the mean time to maintain Ms ground on the 
l^ain, notwithstanding he had only 400 Europeans in the field. The 
smallness of this number rendered it impossible to bring provisions 
from such a distance as the Tanjore country, and indeed the king, 
not doubting but that the late defeat of .the escort would oblige the 
English to retire from Tritchinopoly, discouraged his merchants from 
supplying them any longer. Tondiman's country therefore remained 
the only resource, a party of 300 Sepoys were detached, with orders 
to collect them in Killanore, a village in the woods, about twelve 
miles from the city; The detachments of Europeans employed to es- 
cort them were not permitted to move farther than five miles from 
the camp, at which distance they halted, and sent forward a detach- 
ment of Sepoys, who met the provisions, escorted by the party of 
Sepoys from Killanore, at the skirts of the wood, and returned with 
them from thence to the post where the Europeans were halting. In 
this service they were much assisted by the activity and vigilance of 
Mahomed Issoof, an excellent partizan, whose merit had raised him 
^oia a captain of a company, to be commander in chief of all the 
SepojE iaihe . English service, into which he first inlisted under cap-» 

tain 
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tain Clive, a little before tlie battle of Oovrepauk : ha was a brave 1754 
and resolute man, but cool and wary in aoti^^ and capable of stra- 
tagem : he constantly procured intelligence of the enemy a motions, 
and having a perfect knowledge of the country, planned the marches 
of the convoys so well, that by constantly changing the roads, and 
the times of bringing the provisions out of the woods, not one of 
them was intercepted for three months. The enemy, however, get- 
ting intelligence that the magazines were kept at Killanore, sent, in 
the end of March, a party to attack that place ; but they were repulsed 
by the Sepoys stationed there. About the same time the regent de- 
tached 1000 horse, and 1000 Sepoys, with some pieces of cannon, 
to his own country, which the Morattoe Balagerow had entered, 
and was plundering : but soon after he received a reinforcement of 
2000 Morattoes, under the command of Morari-row’s brother, which 
more than compensated the draught he had made from his army : 
even this reinforcement did not tempt the enemy to quit the island, 
and encamp on the plain, although it was evident that this measure 
would inevitably oblige the English either to retire or bring on a 
general action. In the mean time the English camp, although not 
distressed for provisions, had little hopes of receiving any reinforce- 
ments to enable them to stand their ground if the enemy should 
take this step ; for the detachment at Devi Oott^ could not‘ pru- 
dently move until they were joined by Maphuze Khan, who davillihg 
with his brother about the pay of his troops, had got no farther than 
Conjeveram, and shewed no inclination to proceed from thence be- 
fore his demands were satisfied. Major Lawrence therefore, as the 
only resource, represented to the presidency the necessity of endea- 
vouring to recover the king of Tanjore to the Nabob’s interest, and 
Mr. Palk, who had during his former residence at Tanjore, made 
himself acceptable to the king, was sent thither again in the middle 
of April. HeJSOW found the king difficult of access, and more than 
ever under the ^ hfe minister Succo-gee, who was carry- 
ing on a treaty with the piBVailed - on his master 

to imprison Monac^gee, under pretence that he had not accounted 
regularly for the monies which had been issued for the expences of 
the army. The representations made by Mr, Talk, prevented the 
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1754 Mag from concluding the treaty with the Mysoreans, but did not 
^ y — induce him to send his troops to Tritchinopoly. In these circum- 
stances, which the enemy’s generals, if indued with common sagacity 
or activity, might soon have rendered despei'ate, it was discovered 
the army had. for some time been exposed to the danger of treachery 
from a person in whom, by the nature of his office, major Lawrence 
had been obliged to repose tbe utmost confidenca 

One day in the beginning of April, a Bramin informed the servant 
of captain Kilpatrick, that as he was washing himself that momin 
at the river side, some of the enemy’s Colleries crossed the river, and 
gave a parcel to some Colleries belonging to the English camp, whom 
he heard, although indistinctly, saying something about a letter, and 
Mahomed Issoof the commander of the Sepoys ; he added, that he 
knew the men who had taken the parcel, and desired assistance to 
seize them. The Colleries were immediately taken up, and one 
of them, without h^tarion, delivered a woollen parcel, contain- 
ing a letter directed to Mahomed Issoof, which captain Kilpatrick 
immediately carried to the major, in whose presence it was t>pened, 
and interpreted by Poniapah, the principal linguist. It was from the 
regent of Mysore, sealed with his seal of signature, and on the back 
was stamped the print of a hand, a form equivalent with the Myso- 
reans to an oath. The letter desired Mahomed Issoof, and another 
officer of Sepoys, to meet, according to their promise, some persons, 
who were to be deputed by the regent, with powers to adjust the 
time and manner of betraying the city of Tritchinopoly ; in reward 
for which service the regent promised, if the plot succeeded, to give 
Issoof a sxim of money equal to 160,000 pounds sterling, a 
condderable command in Ms army, with some lands ; he a^eed^ 
likewise to reward, in the manner that Mahomed Issoof Rhn »ld re- 
commend, such friends as he might employ in the enterpriae. On 
ihi» Mahomed Issoof, the other officer of Sepoya men%)ned m the 
Witer, the, Brami n who gave the information,, and the Colleries ha 
had .aomased, were imprisoned; j a^d captahft Kilpatiic^TO^ Qaphiajji, 
“ , "nrere appointed to ecpmlao thma, The» Bramin wqs. a wadtajif 

i-M lately heem confined % 

suspicion 
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gmpicion of having embezzled some money ; he persisfied in his story ; 
but the Oolleries said^ that the parcel was first discovei^ed by them "" 
lying on some steps, near the place where they were washing, and 
that asking one another what it might be, they concluded it was 
acnae thing belonging to a person who had washed there in the morn- 
ing, or to the Bramin himself who was then washing very near them : 
so they agreed not to touch it, and went away ; but one less scmpu- 
lous than the rest, in hopes that it might contain something of value, 
returned and took it up. Mahomed Issoof, and the other Sepoy of- 
ficer, declared they knew nothing of the matter. Poniapah the lin- 
guist interpreted the depositions, and gave it as his opinion, that the 
Bramin knew more of the letter than he had discovered. The next 
day the prisoners were examined again, when the Bramin was assured 
that is life should be spared if he would reveal the truth : upon which 
he declared, that the day before he accused the Colleries, he went to 
Seringham, in consequence of a message from the regent of Mysore, 
desiring to see him ; when the regent offered him a reward of 
100,000 rupees, if he would contrive to make use of the letter in 
question, so as to prejudice Mahomed Issoof in the minds of the Eng- 
Ksh ; he added, that he undertook the commission partly for the sake 
6f the reward, and partly from desire to be revenged on Mahpmed 
Bsoof, who had been the principal 

The Colleries were again examined separately, and agreed,^ .without 
any variation, in the deposition they made the day hefoore ; upon 
■which they, as well as Mdiomed Issoo:!^ and the other Sepoy officer, 
w<^ released, and declared innocent. 

However,, suspicions were entertained that the whole truth had 
not been told, and that some person, of much more consequence than 
an insigoificSint writer, such as the Bramin, was at the bottom of this 
dairmg ,the was therefore sent back to prison,, and 

to discover more ; but still 
prsisticg in bis major Lawrence find- 

that gentle methods proliiced nothings determined to try the 
efect of terror, and ordered Poniapah,; the linguist, to acquaint him,, 
th^ he; must prepare to die the next morning, unless he confessed the 

'whole 
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1754 whole truth, and support it by proofs. The linguist returned and 
said, the prisoner had now confessed that he had been advised to go 
to the king, and propose the scheme of the letter by one GopinrauKe, 
a man who resided in Tritchinopoly, and formerly served as an in- 
terpreter to the English commandant of the garrison. Gopinrauze 
was immedmtely examined ; he said ha knew nothing of the affair, 
but appeared confounded and frightened, upon which Poniapah the 
linguist said he was certainly guilty. Whilst the examination of Go- 
pmrauxe was carried on in the camp, the Bramin confined in the 
city, contrived to send a message to Mahomed Issoof, desiring to see 

Mm, having something of importance to communicate. Mahomed 
Issoof repaired to the prison, taking the precaution to carry another 
person with Mm to be a witness of the conversation ; when the pri- 
soner made the following declaration. That serving in the com- 
missary's department, under Peramrauze the principal agent and in- 
terpreter to the English commissary, he had several times been sent 
toSeringham to sollimt the release of his masteris family, who had 
been taken prisoners, when the convoy coining from Tricatapoly was 
defeated. After several joutnies he procured their libei'ty, and a little 
while afterwards Poniapah proposed to him, as he was known in the 
enemy’s camp, to carry a letter, and deliver it either to the king, or 
some of his principal officers ; the Bramin answered, that it was a; 
dangerous business, for which he might be hanged ; to which the lin-‘ 
guist replied, that he should be able to save him by saying that he em- 
ployed him as a spy. The Bramin desired time to consider, and im- 
mediately went and consulted his master Peramrauze, who advised 
him to comply with Poniapah’s request Poniapah, however ap- 
prehensive of a discovery, told him that it was not proper to write 
the letter in the English camp, but directed the prisoner to write 
it himself when arrived in the enemy’s camp ; which instruction 
he obeyed. The letter was addressed to two principal officers, 
desiring they would persuade the regent to write to major Law- 
rence, and request Mm to send Poniapah to Seringham in order to 
h^ some proposals relating to the dispute with the Nabob concern- 
il% TritcMnopoly. The next day messengers from the regent came 
to major l^wience, by whose orders Poniapah proceeded to Sering- 
ham ; 
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ham ; the Bramin accompamed him, and was present during Ms 17.^4 
whole conversation with the regent : who began by exclaiming against 
the Nabob for his breach of faith, and asked what reasons the Eng- 
lish could have for supporting him in it Poniapah answered, that he 
had assisted them in defending Port St. David, when attacked by the 
French in 1748, Poniapah then asked the regent what he had in 
his heart; who replied, that if the English would pay him all the 
expences he had incurred during the war, he would go away ; or if ^ ^ 

they would give him the city, he would pay their expences : or lastly, 
if the Nabob and his whole family, would come and throw them- 
selves at his feet, beg for mercy, and own themselves beggars, that 
would satisfy him. Why, said he, do the English stay here and spend 
their money to no purpose ; my expence is no greater than it would 
he if I remained in Mysore. Poniapah replied, that he knew the 
English would give up the city, if their expences were reimbursed ; 
for that he had seen a letter to this purport, written by the governor 
of Madrass, five or six months ago. The regent said he was ready to 
make the agreement, but that it must be kept a secret from the 
French,* for he would not trust them, knowing that they wanted the 
city for themselves. Poniapah assured him, that the business might 
be concluded as soon as Mr. Palk arrived at Tahjore ; and in answer 
to questions made by the regent, he told him^^e that the English aH 
their provisions from Tondiman’s country, that there were only pro- 
visions for two months in the city, and likewise revealed several other 
interesting particulars of their condition. The regent assured him, 
that if the negociation succeeded, he would give him a great reward 
in money, a number of villages, and the command of a thousand 
Bramins : for Poniapah himself was a Bramin. The conference 
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1754i confined under a guard of Sepoys, for a deficiency in some money 
wMch had been intrusted to him; but Perammuze promising to be 
responsible for Mm, Mahomed Issoof, after much sollicitation, released 
him : as soon as he came out of his confinement, Ms master sent him 
to Poniapah, who told Mm, that so much time had been lost by his 
journey to Tanjore, and his confinement after his return, that the re- 
gent, who had heard nothing of the husiness since they went to Se- 
ringham together, must imagine they had trifled with him ; it was 
nece^ry therefore, he said, that the Bramin should go to the regent 
without delay. The Bramin consenting, Poniapah gave him instruc- 
tions how to conduct himself ; in consequence of which he advised 
the regent to write to Mr, Palk at Tanjore, desiring him to get per- 
mission for Poniapah to come again to Seringham : he added, that if 
tiie regent could in the mean time contrive to prevent the English 
from receiving provisions, they must inevitably retfre ; that as the 
ISdloor Subahdar was the only person who knew how to conduct 
their" convoys, it was necessaiy to get him Mlled, which might easily 
he eflSectod, he often wmt abroad with small parties ; hut as a 

enfer to remove him, the regent ought to write a letter ad- 

dres^d to Mm, pretending that he had promised to betray the city. 
The regent wrote the letter without hesitation, and delivered it to the 
Bi’amin, who returning from Seringham, was taken up with the let- 
ter concealed in his cloaths, by some of the English troopers : they 
caarried him a prisoner to the camp, but without discovering the let- 
ter ; he was extricated out of this difficulty by Poniapah, who being 
ordered to examine him, reported that he had been to visit some re- 
lations at Elimisamm. As soon as be was released, he went to hk 
iik»ter’ Pemmrauze, and gave him some hints of the business he bad 
been doing at Seringham The next day he laid the letter on the 
steps by the river side, and as soon as he saw one of the Colleries take 
it up, went and gave information to captain Edlpatrick’s servant 
Mahomed Issoof, on hearing this account, went to Peramramz©, and 
asSiBd him, what he knew of the affair. The man threw Mmself at' 
implor^ his marey ; htti Mahomed Issoof iimnediaMy’ 
■hto,' igmd' to the xdnted to ■ tm^‘ 
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what the Bramin had declaimed, on which Poniapah was seized and 1754 
imprisoned. >— 

The Bramin repeated to the court of enquiry, without addition ox* 
deviation, all he had declaimed to Mahomed Issoof : being asked, what 
induced him to accuse Gopinraiize, he said, that when major Law- 
rence had determined to put him to death, uiiless he discovered his 
accomplices, Poniapah, who was ordered to acquaint him of this re- 
solution, advised him to accuse somebody, and asked him whether ho 
had lately had any conversation with Gopinrauze ; he replied that he 
had met him at the house of Peramrauze, on the evening after his 
return from Seriiigham, and that they had conversed together in pri- 
vate near a quarter of an hour, whilst a number of Sepoy officei's and 
other persons were assembled in the house, in order to see the ex- 
periments of a conjurer, who had been sent for by his master, to dis- 
cover in what manner the money was lost, for which lie, the Bramin, 
luid been confined on his return from Tanjore : upon this, Poniapah 
advised him to accuse Gopinrauze, and to stick to that, that would do. 
Peramrauze was likewise examined, and his evidence coinciding with 
the declaration of the Bramin, in all the points of which the Bramin 
had declared him to have any knowledge, Poniapah was condemned, 
and some time after blown off from the muzzle of a cannon* ; 
confessed nothing ; his antipathy to" Mahomed "" Issoof 
jealousy of the influence which this officer had obtained in the damp, 
by which his own importance was much diminished. This compli- 
cated treachery shews to what dangers the affairs of Europeans in 
Indostan may be exposed, by not having pei*sons of their own nation 
sufficiently versed in the languages of India, to serve instead of the 
natives as interpreters. 

The regent^ in t#iBg Poniapah that the maintenance of his army 
^ j^^fssed ^ Ms finances, dissembled the truth ; 

he, _(^uld hardly find money 
his own of the 

Morattoes. This Moraxi-row perceiving, began to tire of the war, 
and.desu’ous of some plausible pretext to break with him, demanded to 
b^ paid his arrears, which by the account he made out, amounted to a 
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1754 million of rupees ; but the regent having never refused to supply him 
with money wheBever he demanded it, thought he had already over- 
paid him; This occasioned some sharp altercations and Morari-row, 
as the shortest way to bring the regent to his terms, took all his Mo- 
rattoes from Seringham, and encamped with them on the 11th of 
May to the north of the Coleroon, declaring that he would not re- 
turn before the money was paid. 

The next day, the 12th of May, a party of 120 Europeans, 500 
Sepoys, and two field pieces, under the command of captain Calliaud, 
marched from the camp at four in the niorning, intending to wait 
about two miles to the south of tlie sugar loaf rock, for a convoy of 
provisions which was ordered to advance out of the woods. The post 
in which the party ixitended to halt, had formerly been one of those 
reservoirs of water called tanks, which occur so frequently in the arid 
plains of this country, where that element is procured with so much 
difficulty. These tanks are generally dug square, the sides of some 
being 500 feet long, and of others not more than 100 ; with the earth 
taken out is formed a mound, which encloses the tank at the distance 
of forty feet from the margin of the water. The tank in which the 
party intended to take post wa.s, through age and neglect, choaked 
up, but the mound remained. Mahomed Issoof riding at some dis- 
tance before the advanced guard, was surprized as he ascended a little 
eminence by the neighing of his horse, who was immediately an- 
swered by the neighing of several others; proceeding, nevertheless, 
to reconnoitre, he discovered the French troopers posted behind a bank 
on the other side of the eminence, who immediately discharged their 
carbines at him, and then mounted. Captain Calliaud, on hearing 
the firing, formed his party, and rode up to the advanced guard, 
where he met Mahomed Issoof, who told him that the enemy were 
lying in wait to intercept the convoy, and that he believed a body of 
French troops had taken post in the tank where they themselves in- 
tended to halt ; it was immediately determined to attack them. The 
day was just beginning to dawn ; the troops were formed in one line, 
tho Sepoys on the right, and the Europeans on the left ; and Captain 
GalMud concluding that the enemy would expect the attack in front, 

ordered 
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ordered the Sepoys, under the command of Mahomed Issoof, to 1754 
wheel and attack them on the left, whilst he himself with the Eu- 
ropeans fell on their right flank. The onset was vigorously made by 
both divisions almost in the same instant, and the enemy finding them- 
selves unexpectedly between two fires, abandoned the tank with pre- 
cipitation ; tlie English immediately took possession of it, and a little 
while after, day-light enabled them to discover that the numbers of 
the enemy were 250 Europeans, with four field pieces, 1000 Sepoys, 
and 4000 Mysore horse, who now divided into two bodies, one on 
each side of the tank, and began a smart cannonade, which was an- 
swered by the English field pieces. Major Lawrence was at this 
time so much indisposed, that he had the day before been obliged to 
go into the city ; and captain Polier commanded in his absence, who 
no sooner heard the firing than he marched to the relief of the party 
with the rest of the army. The rest of the enemy's army at the same 
time crossed the Caveri, but the difference of the distance enabled 
the English to get to the tank some time before them : those of the 
enemy who were engaged with captain Calliaud's party, fearful of 
placing themselves between two fires, made no effort to intercept 
captain Polier’s division ; but contented themselves with cannon- 
ading them from the right and left as they advanced : a shot disabled 
one of his field pieces, and on his arrival at" the. tank he found'that 
one of those with captain Calliaud had suffered the same^ mis- 
fortune ; some time was spent in fixing these guns on spare car- 
riages, during which the enemy’s main body came up, and being 
joined by the rest of their troops, the whole now formed together 
within cannon shot to the right of the tank, their line extend- 
ing a great way beyond it towards the city. Their numbers were 
700 Europeans, fifty dragoons, 5000 Sepoys, and 10,000 horse,, of 
which fortunately none were Morattoes. The English mmy con- 
sisted of no more than SflO men in battalion, 1500 Sepoys, and 
eleven troopem However, |jfeconraged by their officers, the men 
shewed no dismay at the ^perlafity of the enemy’s force, and prepared 
with great alacrity to fight their way back to the camp. The Euro- 
peans defiled first out of the tank into the plain, marching onward 
in a column, ready on the first occasion to face about to the enemy 
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1754 on the riglit. The Sepoys then foHowecHn a line, terminating 

in a right angle wit^ battalion, extended to the left 

of it The French battalion relying on the superiority of their ar- 
tillery, which were seven field pieces, did not come near enough to 
do much execution with their musketry; but their Sepoys moving 
in to the rear of the English Sepoys, fired very smartly, and kiUed and 
wounded many of them, as well as some of the Europeans, amongst, 
whom Captain Polier received a wound. However, the English 
troops proceeded without making a halt, until they took possession 
of another tank, situated about a mile from that which they had 
quitted. Just as they had got into tbi.s post, captain Polier received 
a second wound, which disabling Inm from farther service, he gave 
up the command to captain Calliaiui The enemy now seemed de- 
termined to let the English escape no farther ; and threatened a ge- 
neial assault on the tank, for their Sepoys and (cavalry drew up on 
three ddes of it, whilst the French menaced the other. Major Law- 
rence although very ill, orders himself to be canied to the top of 
one of tiie dty gs^tes, and contemplating from thenee the dispositions 
of both armies, trembled for the fate of his own ; but it happened 
otherwise. The three English field pieces were brass six pounders, and 
capable of discharging a great quantity of grape shot ; and the artillery 
men, %vith their usual dexterity and ealmness, fired them with such 
vivacity and good aim as the French battalion advanced, that in a 
few minutes they struck down near a hundred men, wduch execution 
Btaggering the I'est, their line halted, irresolute whether to proceed 
or retreat : captain Ckliiaud seissed this instant, and sallying with all 
the Europeans, gave them a discharge of musketry so well levelled, 
that it immediately flung them into disorder, and breaking their 
ranks they ran away in great confusion : their officers endeavoured 
to rally them, but in vain, for they would not stop before they were 
out of the reach of cannon shot, and then could not be prevailed 
upon to return to the attack. The Sepoys and Mysore cavalry, 
^ who had been hitherto kept at bay by the English Sepoys, seeing 
their. European allies retreating, imixiediately desisted from the en- 
and the whql© retreated together by Weycondah to the 
islani 'The^Engfij^ contented with their success, whiA was in- 

deed 
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deed greater tlian could have beeii expected, did not pursue, but 1754 
continued their march quietly to the camp ; tlieir loss was seven Eu- • 
ropeans killed, and forty-eight, with six officers out of nine, wounded, 
and 150 Sepoys were either killed or wounded. The enemy suf- 
fered much more, having near 200 of their battalion, and 300 Se- 
poys killed or wounded. The convoy which had returned into the 
woods, receiving information of the enemy’s retreat, set out again, 
and aiTived the same night at the camp, wMcli was in such want of 
provisions, that if the enemy had only taken the resolution of en- 
camping near the giwnd where they had fought, the English army 
would have been obliged to march away the next day to Tanjore. 

The enemy reflecting with much vexation upon their disgrace, 
thought it necessary to perform some exploit which might re-esta- 
blish their reputation : but thinking it desperate to attack the Eng- 
lish in their camp, they determined to wreck their vengeance on the 
Polygar Tondiman, whose attachment to the English Lad alone en- 
abled them to stand their ground at Tritchinopoly, so long after 
they could get no more provisions from the Tanjore country. Ac- 
cordingly the second night after the engagement, M. Maissin with all 
his Europeans, 3000 Sepoys, and 2000 horse, ^marched into the 
Polygar’s countiy, with an intention to commit every kind of ran 
vage ; l 3 ut the inhabitants alarmed, removed their ahd -#ove 

their cattle into the thickest parts of their woods, where it was im- 
possible to follow them, and the enemy found nothing but empty 
villages to bum, except at KiUanore, where after dispersing the 
English Sepoys stationed there,, they took three or four hundred bags 
of rice, and an iron gun. Vexed that they had with much fatigue 
been able to do very little mischief in this country, they resolved to 
fail on the dominions of the king of Tanjore, and plundering as they 
went, appeared before Kelli Cottah, which surrendered on the se- 

Major Lawrenty not dniSbiing unexpectedly 

carried into his country would convince fhe king of the necessity of 
acting again in conjunction with the English, determined to avail 
himself of the first impression ^yhich these hostilities might make 
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1754 HpoB Ms mind, and prepared to mareli away to Tanjore. The guards 
at Elimiserum and the other out-posts were drawn off : 100 of the 
battalion were sent into the city M augment the garrison to 400 
Europeans, and the rest of the army set out the 2Bd, at two in the 
morning, proceeding through Tondiman’s woods. 

Orders at the same time were sent directing the reinforcement 
which waB waiting at Devi Cotah to march and join the ai'iny at 
Tanjore. The party which had been sent under the command of 
lieutenant Frazer to raise the siege of Palani Cotah, returned in the 
month of January to Devi Cotah, from whence another was sent in 
the month of February to make an incui'sion into the districts of Chil- 
lambram, where the French had Just collected a very large harvest of 
rice : this detachment consisted of thirty Europeans, and 200 Sepoys, 
commanded by a volunteer of no experience. They destroyed and 
set fire to a great quantity of grain, which they found piled up in 
stacks in the fields ; but hearing that the enemy s principal maga- 
zine was at Manarcoile, a pagoda, twelve miles south-west from 
Ohfflambram, they marched against the place, and summoned the 
French seijeant who commanded in it. The man perceiving that 
they had no battering cannon, answered their summons by a defiance. 
The English officer believing, nevertheless, that he should by the 
fire of his musketry alone oblige the garrison to surrender, 'remained 
before the place, making some veiy aukward and insufficient dispo- 
sitions to reduce it. The French garrison at Ghillambrum apprized 
of this by the serjeant, marched and came upon them by surprize, 
and the seijeant sallying at the same time with 100 Sepoys, the party 
was entirely routed, and the officer, with nine of his Europeans, 
were made prisoners. Hie detachment, under the command of 
captain Pigou, arriving soon after this at Devi Cotah, deterred the 
enemy for some time from committing an y hostilities in this part of 
the country ; but finding at length that these troops, whilst waiting 
for orders to march to Tritchinopoly, did not venture to make any 
incursions into their territories, Mr. Dupleix re-assumed his inten- 
tions of reducing Palam Cotah ; and in the end of April, a party 
counting of eight ^hundred Sepoys and seventy Europeans, with three 

pieces. 
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pieces of battering cannon^^ and some field pieces, appeared before 
the place ; tbe Governor immediately applied for assistance to the " 
company’s agent at Devi Cotah : some time was lost in debating 
whether the troops intended for the re-inibrcement of the army at 
Tritchinopoly might to be exposed on this service : bnt, at length, 
exact intelligence being received of the enemy’s numbers, it was con- 
cluded that they could run no risque in attacking them ; and they 
marched, accompanied by five hundred Sepoys. Early the next 
morning they arrived within four miles of Palam Cotah ; when the 
enemy, discovering them, immediately spiked up their heavy cannon, 
blew up and threw into ponds and wells all their ammunition, and 
inarched away towards Ghillambrum. Five hundred Sepoys were de- 
tached with orders to harrass them until the main body should come 
up; but they had so much the start}, and continued their march with 
such precipitation, that the pursuit was vain. Two days after a re- 
port prevailed that the Morattoes who had entered the kingdom of 
Tanjore> intended to intercept the English troops in their return to 
Devi Cotah ; to prevent which they immediately quitted Palam Cotah. 
The French at Chillambrum hearing of their departure, marched 
out in hopes of gaining some advantage over them in the retreat ; 
and their advanced guard of Sepoys came up. before the first division 
had crossed the Coleroon ; ensign Richiird Smith, ^ with ^the 
guard of three hundred Sepoys, was ordered to make head against 
them, and kept them at a distance until the rest had gained the other 
bank ; but as soon as he began to retreat with rear guard, the 
enemy, now augmented to the number of one thousand Sepoys, 
pressed hard upon him, and the freshes of the Coleroon happening 
to descend at this time, the river was risen so much since the first 
division began to cross, that it was now scarcely fordable : the rear, 
however, 1 3io other resource, determined to cross it at all 

evefi^l^ to the enemy’s fire from the 

thielMIs which twenty men were 

wounded, and ' some of the shortest size were drowned in the stream. 
A few days after his return to Devi Cotah, captain Pigou received 
orders from major Lawrence to proceed to Tanjore. 

The 
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1754 The major pursuing his march through the woods, was met the 
— ^ da}’' after his departure from Ti‘itchinopol}r by the Polygar Tondiman, 
whom he received with the respect due to his fidelity and attach- 
ment to the English cause. The same day likewise came ^an express 
from the king of Tanjore, fraught with compliments for the resolu- 
tion which the major had taken to come to his assistance, and pressing 
him to hasten his march. Indeed what had just happened in his 
country rendered the major’s approach every day more and more 
welcome. From Kelli Cotah the enemy went to Coiladdy, which 
having taken on the 24th, they immediately cub through the gi^eat 
hsiuk, which preventing the waters of the Caveri from running into 
the cliannel of the Coleroon, may be called the bulwark of the fer- 
tility of the Tanjore country. 

^ This, therefore, was the greatest mischief they could do to that 
nation, and struck them with so much consternation, that the king 
thinking it ne^ssary to shew some appearance of vigour, ordered Ms 
mairch with 15(10 horse to Tricatopoly, andpuni# 
this' unwary general was surprized the next day hy 
m enemy he did not expect. The Nabob, during the course of the 
war, had made several proposals to induce Momri-row to return to 
his own country, but the exorbitance of the demands on one side,' 
and the distress for money on the other, had hitherto been insur- 
mountable obstacles to the conclusion of the treaty. The same causes 
having now separated the Morattoes from the Mysoreans, the Nabob 
entertained hopes that he should get rid of this dangerous enemy 
without expence. But Morari-row lay at Pitchandah, brooding 
mud determined" not to depart before he’ had got a*0ertiih 
sum of money from one or other of the contending parties, and per- 
haps from both. The march of Qauderow to Tricatopoly, instantly 
suggested to him that a severe blow struck upon these troops by the 
Morattoes would infallibly induce the king of Tanjore, already ter- 
rified by the incursions of the French and Mysoreans, to furnish the 
money necessary to purchase his retreat; if disappointed in this ex- 
he at least would have the satis&ction of taking ven- 
the severe blow which the Morattoes hsi^ sustained' frdni 
* 0 Monac- 
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Monac-gee in the beginning of the year. Aniiiiated by the double 17S4 
motive of interest and revenge, he crossed the two rivers in the flight 
with §000 of his best troops, -who fell at day-break upon Gauderow's 
party so furiously that only 300 wth their general escaped ; th® rest 
were all either killed, or taken prisoners. Two days after this de- 
feat, the English arrived at Tanjore, where they were joined hy the 
detachment from Devi Ootah> of 160 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys^ 
under the command of caplain Pigou. Major Lawrence being at 
this time much indisposed^ deputed captain Calliaud to act in con- 
junction with Mr. Palk in the conferences with the king on the mea* 
sures necessary to be taken. 

They found that although the late misfortunes had convince th4 
king of his imprudence in withdrawing his assistance from the Eng- 
lish, as well as in displacing his general Monao-gee, they had not 
weaned him from his affection to Succo-gee, whose counsels had 
brought such distress upon himself and his country. Seeking, as 
irresolute minds generally do, to reconcile incompatibilities, he wanted 
to employ the general without removing his mortal enemy the^ mini- 
ster. However, finding that the dismission of • Succo-gee Was the 
OEdy condition on which the English would accept of Ms aHiaEtce* 
and hearing at the same time Shall’ ttey. daify' 'e^;^eoted 
r^forcetiaentSs such m might euafele o#’ 

out him, he at length consented to Banish SucWgee from' hi^piCseUce 
and councils, and not only* reinstated Monao-gee iu tho command 
of the army, but likewise appointed him prime minister, M r. Palk 
aid captain CWdiaud, to secure the king 6^ a relapse, insisted that 
the disgraced minister should immediately quit the kingdom, and he 
departed with Ms family, giving out that he was going to visit some 
&mous pagoda at a great distance, the usual pretext of such great 
men«of who tMnk it necessary to retreat from 

powur. -This change, so essen- 
4i^ §5 'Ite life- (^mpany, was 

elated within seven days after the* of the ariny at Tanjore^ 

and- Monac-gCe received his commfesioit from the king in ceremony 
on the 7th of June, and immediately began to levy neW troops to 

A a a ' ■ . ■ repair," , , 
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1754i repair the loss -which the Tanjorine army had lately sustained ; but as 
' it required some time to collect the recruits, major Lawrence request- 
ed the presidency to hasten the junction of Maphuze Khan, and of 
the reinforcements which were arrived at Madrass from Bombay and 
Europe ; so that the whole might march from Tanjore to Tritchi- 
nopoly in one body. 

Accordingly a detachment of 400 m§n in battalion, half Euro- 
peans and half Topasses, together with 500 Sepoys, marched to join, 
Maphuze Khan at Conjeveram, and from thence to proceed with him 
to Tanjore. This man, as fond of being at the head of a body of 
troops as he was incapable of employing them to any good purpose, 
shewed no inclination to quit the country about Arcot, gi-^ing for a 
reason that Abdulwahab Khan had failed to advance the money ne- 
cessary to satisfy his troops. Under this pretext he moved up and 

down the country, levying contributions from such foi-ts and polygais 

as were not strong enough to resist him. At length recei-ving 
assumnees from the presidency that they would furnish him -with 
xaeney, provided he would march immediately to the southward, he 
set up his standard at Conjeveram in the month of May; and assured 
them that he would proceed without delay; but Mr. Bupleix weU 
acquainted with his character, confounded this resolution, by ordering 
the garrison of Gingee, with some other troops, to take the field. 
This body, although much inferior to Maphuze Khan’s force, fright- 
ened Mm so much that he declared he could not proceed unless he 
was joined by a detachment of Europeans : in the mean time the 
enemy, encouraged by his imbecility, advanced from Gingee, and took 
the fort of Outramaloor, wMch lays about 20 miles nearly west from 
Sadrass, and flushed by this success they proceeded to another fort 
still nearer to Conjeveram ; but ensign Pichard, who had now joined 
Maphuze Khan with a platoon of Europeans, prevailed upon him to 
march against the enemy, who on their approach retreated to Outran 
msiloor ; ensign Hchaxd finding Maphuze Khan not a little elated with 
this acknowledgment of Ms superiority, persuaded Mm to follow; 
tbue^ and .attack the fort, wMch being in a ruinous condition, a ge- 
given, which succeeded, and the enemy ran away in a 
,,, ' ’■ panick 
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ptoick to Gingee, where they shut themselves up. This success, 
nevertheless, did not induce Maphuze Khan to proceM as he had 
promised to Tritchinopoly ; hut he returned to Gonjeveram with a 
resolution not to quit it again until he had received the money he had 
so often demanded. The presidency finding he was not to he influ- 
enced hy any other motive, paid him 50,000 rupees, and agreed to 
pay as much more after he had crossed the Ooleroon ; this and the 
junction of the large detachment sent to accompan y him, left him 
without any farther pretences for delay, and he hegan his march from 
Gonjeveram in the beginning of July. 

Morari-row returning, after the victory he had gained over Gaude- 
row, to his camp on the other side of the Ooleroon, pursued the rest 
of his scheme, writing to the Nabob, who was then j ust arrived at 
Tanjore, that if he would give him security for the payment of 

300.000 rupees, he would return to his own country, and never more 
be an enemy either to him the English, or the Tanjorines. The 
Nabob having no money, applied, as the Morattoe had foreseen, to 
the King of Tanjore, who after many meetings consented to furnish 
it, and the articles were drawn up and signed, stipulating that 50,000 
rupees should he paid as soon as the Morattoes arrived at Volcondah, 

100.000 more when they came to the pass of the western mounfadps,, 

and the remaining 150,000 when they arrived in their own country. 
Whilst this transaction was carrying on at Tanjore, Morari-row ac- 
quainted the regent of Mysore that he was in treaty with the Nabob, 
hut offered if the Mysoreah' would pay him the arrears he had so 
often demanded to' return to his assistance : the regent sent him what 
money he could spare, about 50,000 rupees, which the Morattoe no 
sooner received than he marched away with all his troops to Volcon- 
dah, and in of July left the province and went to his 

own about 130 miles north-east from Arcot. 

Here''liM^^^^^^f*’'hVVurir^nder^^^Tritchinopoty to Nizam-al- 

er^l'a'|^iddij^ty;dependan in- 
on the SoubaKldf the Decan, hut indepehifemi of his own nation : 
as all new states are conducted with more vigour and attention than 
such as have been long established, he soon made himself admired and 

Aaa2 respected 
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173* respected by Ms neiglifoours, eBlisting none of his conntrymen bnt 
snch as were of approTed valour, and treating ttem so well, that they 
lievar entertained any thought of quitting him : on the contrary the 
whole army seemed as one family ; the spirit of exploit which he con-* 
trivedto keep up amongst them by equitable partitions of plunder, 
rendered them fond of their fatigues, and they never complained but 
when they had nothing to do; The choice he made of his officers 
still more discovered his capacity ; for there was not a commander of 
100 horse who wa^ not fit to command the whole ; notwithstanding 
which every one was contented in his particular station, and they all 
lived in perfect harmony with each other, and in perfect obedience to 
their general So that tins body of troops were without exception, 
the hast soldiers of native Indians at this time in Indostan. Besides 
the qualities common to the rest of the Morattoe nation, such as aCf 
tivity, stratagem, great des:terity in the management of their horses 
and sabres, they had by their conflicts against Europeans surmounted 
in a great degree the terror ©f fire-arms, although opposed to them 
with tte diseiplne ; and what is more extraordinary, were 

mm,- i^paWe of standix^ against the vivacity of a cannonade from 
field pieces : although this terrible annoyance, never made use of in 
India before the war we are commemorating, continued to strike all 
other Indian troops with as much terror as their ancestors felt when 
regular musketry was fimt employed against them. 

Immediately after the departure of the English army, the garrison 
of Tritchinopoly received two or three convoys from the woods, upon 
whioh the enemy crossed the Caveri, aud encamped on the plain* 
firet at ChiimklypoUami and afterwards to the south of the city, 
changing their camp several times, between Elimiserum and the five 
rocks: their patroles constantly traversing this line rendered it im- 
possible for the Sepoys at Killanore to pass with any more provisions* 
and the garrison were obliged to live on their stock, which with 
sparing management might last for three months. More than one 
already elapsed before the treaty with the Mcxrattoes eonduded. 
, wM# ipajop liawem^ to retwmi 

l*§w the gmm^ of ' Indk h^n my notion 
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of the value of time in military operations, and Monac-gee either 1754 
pretended or found such difficulties in recruiting his cavalry, that he 
declared he could not be ready before the end of July. Wearied with 
these delays, and hoping that such a mai'k of his impatience would 
excite the Tanjorines to follow him, major Lawrence, accompanied 
by the Nabob, marched away with tlie English troops from Tanjore 
on the 22d, and encamped at Atchempettah, a town in the woods 
belonging to the OoUeries, about twelve miles west from Tanjore : 
five days after Monac-gee set up his standard and joined him with, 
the Tanjorine army ; but he now declared tlmt his tioops would he 
greatly dissatisfied if they proceeded any farther before Maphuxe, 

ILhan with the reinforcement that accompanied him came up. The 
Nabob likewise pressing major Lawrence to wait for those troops, he 
much against his will consented, hut obliged Monac-gee to collect a 
quantity of provisions sufficient to replace what should be consumed 
by the English troops in the field and in Tritchinopoly, during the 
delay occasioned by this resolution. 

At this time a revolution, little expected by any one in India, hap- 
pened in the government of Pondicherry. The directors of the Eng- 
fish East India company had in the preceding year, made represen- 
tations to the ministry of Gr^t Britain, on the hostilities in which 
th^ were involved on the eoa^t of 

support of the government either to terminaW br ^ry on'aL war, 
which their own resource were little able to continue against the 
French company, strongly supported by the administration of France. 

The British ministry soon conceived the neeesrity of interfering vigo- 
rously, to stop the ambitious projects of Mr. Bupleix, and began a 
negotiation with the French ministry on the subject. Mr. Duvelaer, 
a director of the French company, together with his brother the 
counAfcB^p&^fc' |r,ad both of them r^ded for many years in the 

ipEom'Psfris, to tr^i' with thq ministry in 
'liolidbh, hf ^oldemesse, 

1#^ that time one ' of Ms -'Se<^taries of state, who 

by much application and frequent enquiries from all persons capable 
of giving true information, had gained an extensive knowledge of 
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1754} the subject; however intricate and little understood. This minister 
finding that the French endeavoured a.s usuah to gain time under the 
pretence of negotiating, pervaiM on the king to order a squadron of 
men of war to be equipped, on hoard of which a regiment was to be 
embarked for the East Indies. This vigorous resolution convinced 
the French administration, that a perseverance in their schemes of 
making conquests, and ohtaining dominions in Indostan, would soon 
involve the two nations in a general war ; for which France was in 
no wise prepared ; and they consented that the disputes of the two 
companies should be adjusted by commissaries in India, on a footing 
of equality ; without any regard to the advantages which either the 
one or the other might be in possession of, at the time when the treaty 
should he concluded. It now remained only to choose such commissa- 
ries, as would implicitly fulfil these intentions, and the French them- 
selves, were so fully convinced tlmt Mr. Bupleix, was not a man fit 
to be trusted with a commission, which contradicted so strongly every 
part of his conduct since the beginning of the war of Coromandel, 
that fi^resaw the , English ministry would suspect the good faith 

of evp^vpacific profession they had lately made, if they should offer 
to nominate Mr. Dupleix a commissary to adjust the terms of peace. 
Having therefore no alternative, they of their own accord, and with- 
out any application from the English ministry, took the resolution of 
removing him from the government of Pondicherry ; and appointed 
Mr. Godeheu, a director of the French company, their commissary 
to negotiate the peace, and at the same time commander general, 
with absolute authority over all their settlements in the East Indies. 
The English company empowered Mr. Saunders, and some other 
meml^ of ;^e council of Madrass, to treat with Mr. Godeheu. 

On the 1st of August^ Mr.^ Pupleix; receive advice of these resolu- 
tions, and the next day, a ship anchored at , Pondicherry with Mx. 
Godeheu on board. He landed immediately, proclaimed his com- 
mission, and took upon him the administration of the government ; 
wHch Mr. Dupleix resigned to him with the same affectation of 
csomposure and, serenity, that he, h^ fdways shewn on eveiy other 
dl^jiiqmtment or reverse of fortune. By this reasonable conduct, he 
preserved" himself from an ignominy which was ready to be exer- 
cised 
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cised upon him, in case he had proved refractory, for Mr. Godeheu 1754» 
was furnished with one of those orders signed by the king, which su- 
persedes all forms of the French laws and jurisprudence, by declaring 
the person against whom it is directed a criminal of state, and renders 
all other persons guilty of high treason, who refuse to assist in carry- 
ing the mandate into execution. His successor Mr. Godeheu not 
having occasion to make use of this extremity of his power, treated 
him with much respect, and even permitted him to continue the ex- 
hibition of those marks of Moorish dignity, which both Murzafa-jing, 
and Sallabad-jing, had permitted him to display, when they ap- 
pointed him Nabob of the Carnatic. These were of various flags and 
ensigns, various instruments of military music, particular ornaments, 
for his palankeen, a Moorish dress distinguished likewise with orna- 
ments peculiar to the Nabobship ; and in this equipage, he went with 
great solemnity to dine with Mr. Godeheu on the feast of St. Louis. 

Mr. Godeheu immediately on his arrival acquainted Mr, Saunders 
of the intentions for which he was sent to India and as a proof of 
his earnestness to accomplish them, sent back to Madrass the com- 
pany of Swiss soldiers which Mr. Dupleix had. made prisoners as they 
were going in Massoolas from Madrass to Fort St. David in the be- 
ginning ot the preceding year. The two governors enteed into a 
correspondence, and both seemed desirous of agreeing te a 
of arms, but until it should he concluded they seemed aitentive , to 
lose no advantage which might he gained in the field. 

The orders sent to hasten Maphuz Khan found him after many 
unnecessary delays just arrived at Fort St. David, with no inclination 
to proceed any farther. This indeed now scarcely depended on his 
own choice, for his troops, grown refractory from their conviction 
of his incapacity, refused to march before they received more money ; 
notwithstanding presidency had paid 50,000 rupees when they - 
set out,., the. 60^000 .was not due before they crossed 

the Goleroon; hut major Lawr^ce havingj n^ of essen- 

tial service from such troops mth sfrch a oonnnander, thought it un- 
necessary to waste either more time or money to procure their assist- 
ance, and ordered the detachment of Europeans to leave them behind. 
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1754 Oa the 14th of Aagast the detachmeas arrived at Atchempettah, aad 
the next day the whole array was reviewed in presence of the Nabob 
and Monac-gee. The English troops consisted of 1200 men in bat-^ 
talion, part of them Topaas^, with 3000 Sepoys, and 14 field pieces : 
the Tanjorines were 2500 mvalry, and 3000 infantry mostly armed 
with muskets, and they had with them some pieces of cannon : the 
Nabob had only Ms guard of fifty horse. On the 16th the army 
marched and encamped at Natal-pettah, a village in the woods, six 
miles to the east of Elimiserum, and proceeding the next day, en* 
tered the plain about a mile to the south-east of this place, intending 
to pass between the sugar loaf and the French rocks. The enemy, 
informed by scouts of their approach, marched from their camp at 
the five rocks to oppose their passage. 

A deep watercourse, supplied from the Caveri to the eastward of 
Chucklypollam, intersects the plain nearly at an equal distance be- 
tween the French rock and Eliimserum, and strikes to the south of the 
sugar loaf rock ; /a large bank ran along that side of the watercourse 
which was nearest to the enemy, who by taking possession of this 
baht mi^t have obliged major Lawrence either to have altered the 
course of his march, or to have engaged them under a very great dis- 
advantage : but their commander, Mr. Maissin, for reasons not pub- 
lickly avowed, neglected to avail himself of this advantage. The Eng- 
lish army advancing close by Elimiserum in a dmect line from thence 
to the city, perceived and were surprized at this neglect ; and major 
Lawrence immediately ordered the advanced gtiard, consisting of 400 
Sepoys, and 100 Europeans with two field pieces, to proceed briskly 
and secure that part of the bank and watercourse over which he in- 
tended to maaufc. As they approached the enemy cannonaded them, 
but did nothing more; and the whole army soon after crossed the bank 
without interruption ; after wMch they halted and formed in two lines, 
extending obliquely between the sugar loaf and the French rocks from 
the watercourse towards the city. The first line was composed entirely 
o€ the English troops ; the battalion wMch the field piee^sr in the cen- 
md the S^oys on each wing : in the second line was the bag- 
by the Tanjorine cavalry and Peons, with the 

rear 
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rear guard of 100 Europeans, and 400 Sepoys : in this order they 1*754 
waited for the enemy, who were drawn up in aline parallel to them, 
at about the distance of a m their battalion having been rein- 
forced the night before with 200 men, consisted of 900 Europeans, 
and 400 Topasses, who with their Sepoys were on the right near the 
sngar-loaf rock : the Mysore cavalry, about 10,000, extended so far 
to the left, that many of them were drawn up to the westward of 
the city : as their line approached the French advanced three field 
pieces, which cannonaded the left of the English line, hut were soon 
silenced by a superior fire ; however, the enemy continued to advance 
until they came within cannon shot, when they were fired upon /rom 
ten pieces of cannon, which they answered with eight. The English 
fire was much hotter and better directed than the enemy s, and in a 
few rounds struck down more than fifty of the French battalion ; 
upon which the whole went suddenly to the right about, and marched 
away towards their camp at the five rocks, in the same order as they 
had advanced. Major Lawrence preparing to follow them received 
intelligence that his convoy was exposed to a danger which demanded 
Ms whole attention : the rear guard by some mistake quitted their 
station during the cannonade, and formed upon the right of the first 
line, and Monac-gee likewise quitted the, conyoy, and drew up the^ 
Tanjorine cavalry in a separate body aii a distance, : 
vent the Mysoreans from falling upon the right flank 'of the army 
and baggage, Hidemaig, the best officer of the Mysoreans, hap- 
pened to be in this part of the plain, and seeing the baggage left 
without protection, ordered some of his troops to amuse the Tanjo- 
rines in front, whilst ho himself with another body galloped round 
the French rock, and fell upon the rear of the convoy, amongst 
which they created no small confusion, and seized thirty-five carts, 
some of them laden with arms and ammunition, and others with 
baggage ,bei^g|ng> to.the EngUsh officers. Major Lawrence, as soon 
as he discovered the . mistake wMoh had given rise to this disorder, 
directed the rear guard to march back, to their station ; hut before 
they arrived the enemy were gone oflf with their booty towards 
Chuckly-pollam. A party of 500 Topasses and Sepoys, with two 
guns, had crossed the Caveri, and were advancing at this time from 
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1754 SeriDgkam to take possession of tke French rock, which being per- 
ceived by eaptein Kilpatrick, he sallied with a part of his garrison, 
and cannonaded them so briskly that they retreated in great confusion 
to the island. Some time was spent in re-assembling the scattered 
bollocks and coolies : after which the army continued their march, 
encamped near the walls to the south of the city. Eight Euro- 
peans were killed by the cannonade, and amongst them captain Kgou, 
an officer of promising hopes, whose death was much lamented ; near 
100 of the French battalion were killed and wounded ; but the irre- 
solution and faintness of their behaviour this day was not imputed so 
much to want of coura^, as to orders, which it was supposed their 
commander Mr. Massin had received, to avoid a general engagement. 

The stock of provisions brought with the army were deposited in 
the city for the use of the garrison, and major Lawrence determined 
to get supplies for his camp as usual fiom Tanjore and Tondiman's 
oountary ; but as it was necessary to drive the enemy from the plain 
b^ore this could be effected with fecility, he moved on the 20th of 
August to tbe Facquire’s Tope, hoping to provoke them to fight. 
Tbit motion produced a different but a better effect, for at noon they 
set fire to their camp, and retreated to Moots Chellinour, opposite to 
the head of the island. In the evening Monac-gee, with the Tanjo- 
rines, invested Elimiserum, where the enemy had a guard of 150 Se- 
poys, and thirteen Europeans, with one piece of cannon ; which after 
very little resistance surrendered on the 22d ; and a garrison of 100 
English Sepoys, with a few artillery men were left to secure it. 

Major Lawrence finding that the enemy shewed no inclination to 
quit Moota Chellinoor, marched from the Facquire’s Tope on the 1st 
of September, and encamped nearer to them, to the north-west of 
Waniore pagodas. They had made an inundation on each flank of 
their camp ; the Oaveri was in their rear ; and they had flung up 
works and mounted cannon to defend their front, which was acces- 
able only by one road leading through rice fields covered with water. 
Notwithstanding the advantages of this situation, they had not cou- 
pige to continue in it ; hut suspecting that the English intended to 
tiiey cwrased the river in tbe night, and retreated to Se- 
rihglftiSttfe "SW Bksgii^ tohk possessi<m of the post they had aban- 
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doaed, and finding that they had done much mischief to the water- 
courses which from this place supply the ditches and reservoirs of 
Tritchinopoly, they employed some days in repairing them; after 
which major Law in compliance with a promise he had made 
to the king of Tanj ore, detached Monac-gee with the Tanjorine 
troops, accompanied by a party of 220 Europeans, 600 Sepoys, and 
two field-pieces, under the command of captain Joseph Smith, to 
Coiladdy, in order to protect the coolies employed there in repairing 
the great hank which the enemy had ruined in the month of May. 
The rainy season being now set in, the rest of the English battalion 
and Sepoys went into cantonments in Warriore pagodas, on the 13th 
of September. 

At this time a squadron, under the command of admiral Watson 
consisting of three ships, of 60, 50, and 20 guns, with a sloop, as also 
several of the company's ships, arrived on the coast, having on board 
the 49th regiment of 700 men, under the command of colonel Ad- 
lercron, with 40 of the king’s artillery men, and 200 recruits for the 
(^mpany’s troops. The Erench likewise had received during this 
season, 1200 men, of which number 600 were a body of hussars, 
under the command of Fitscher, a partisan of some reputation ; but 
the rest were only raw recruits : so that both sides now were able to 
bring into the field an equal force of about 3^00 Europeans rbufc 
English troops wex'e in quality so much superior to the French^ that 
if this long and obstinately contested war bad now r^ted on the de- 
cision of the sword, there is no doubt but that the French would soon 
have been reduced to ask for peace on much less advantageous terms 
than the presidency of Madrass were obliged to accede to, in obedi- 
ence to tbe orders they now received from Europe. Mr. Godebeu 
himself was sensible of this disparity, and dreading at the same the 
advantages which the English might derive from their squadron, he 
shewrf § fii his proposals sufficient to induce Mr. Saun- 
ders to agree to a ^ before the terms of the treaty 

isr.^e adjusted 

The allies on both .sides were included in this suspension, which 
was proclaimed at Madrass, Pondicherry, Tritchinopoly, and in all 
other places on the coast of Coromandel, where the English and 
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17S4 Fteueli had troops, on the 11th of October ; from this day it was to 
contiBue iintil the 11th of January. As soon as it was proelaimed, 
major Lawrence, who now received a conmiission appointing him to 
the rank of lieutenant-coloiiel in the king’s service, quitted Tritchi- 
Bopoly and came to Madrass, where he was presented by the presi- 
dent, in the name of the company, with a sword enriched with dia- 
monds, as a token of their acknowledgment of his military services. 
These distinctions, however, did not coiintervail his sense of the neglect 
which had been shewn him, by sending colonel Adlercron, an officer 
of superior rank, to command the English troops in India. 

' The two armies at Tritchinopoly, whilst remaining in expectation 
of the suspension of aims, had attempted nothing decisive against each 
other since the French retreated to the island. The French indeed 
detached a strong party to cannonade the workmen repairing the 
great bank at Coiladdy ; and these troops appeared several times in 
sight of captain Smith's detachment, but were by the vigilance of this 
officer prevented fimm ^ving any intermption to the work : some 
other parties likewise molested the coolies repairing the watercourses 
at Moota • CheUinoor, but they desisted as soon as Mahomed Issoof, 
with 'six companies of Sepoys were stationed there. In other parts of 
the province very few disturbances had happened since Maphuze 
Khan had marched from Conjeveram to Fort St. David, where he 
still remained. The Phousdar of Velore, soon after he released cap- 
tain Smith in April, made overtures, offering to acknowledge Maho- 
med-ally ; upon which the presidency of Madrass gave him in writing 
a promise of their protection so long as he conformed to the allegi- 
ance due from him to the Nabob ; and Abdul-wahab the Nabob’s 
brother, made a treaty with him on the same occasion. 

In the beginning of the year 1754f, Sallabad-jing accompanied by 
Mr. Bussy and the French troops took the field to oppose the Morat- 
toe Eagogee Bonsola, who as he had threatened, had began to ravage 
the north-eastern parts of the Soubahship. No details of this cam- 
paign, any more than of the others in which Mr. Bussy has acted, are 
Mthe^ published, and all we know from more private communica- 
fen that the army of SaUabad-jing 'and his allies advanced as far 
^ of Eagogee, near which, after many skir- 
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laisbes, a peace was concluded in the month of April ; and at the 1754 
end of May Mn Bussy came to Hyderabad, resolving to proceed into 
the newly acquired provinces, in which Mi". Moracin had, although 
not without difficulty and opposition, established the authority of his 
nation. Jaffer-ally, who had for some years governed Eajahmun- 
drum, and Ghicacole, when summoned, resolved not to resign them ; 
and finding Vizeramrauze, the most powerful Rajah of these coun- 
tries, with whom he was then at war, in the same disposition with 
himself he not only made peace, but entered into a league with the 
Rajah ; and both agreed to oppose the French with all their force : 
in consequence of which treaty they applied for support to the Eng-- 
lish factory at Vizagapatnam, as also to the presidency of Madrass ; 
the English encouraged them in their resolution, but were too much 
occupied in the Carnatic to furnish the succours they demanded. 

The interests of the Indian princes and Moorish governors perpe- 
tually clashing with one another, and with the interest of the Mo- 
gul, will perhaps always prevent the empire of Indostan from coerc- 
ing the ambitious attempts of any powerful European nation, when 
not opposed by another of equal force ; much less will any parti- 
cular principality in India be able to withstand such an invader. 

Mr. Moracin, not having troops enough at Masulipatnam, to re- 
duce the united forces of the Rajah and made* overtures 

to Yizeramrauze, offering to farm out‘ tb him <^untri6s*of 
jahmundrum and Cbicaeole at a lower rate than they had ever been 
valued at. Such a temptation was perhaps never resisted by any 
prince in Indostan, .and Jaffer-aUy finding himself abandoned by his 
ally, quitted his Country full of indignation, and determined to 
take refuge with Ragogee, who was at that time fighting with 
Sallahad-jing and Mr. Bussy : travelling with this intention to the 
westward he fell in with a large body of Morattoes, commanded 
by the sofi of Ragogee, whom he easily prevailed upon to make an 
inour^mi into th^ oountrres over the mountains^ which 

till this time were deemed by cavalry ; hut a Polygar, 

who had been driven but of ' his teriitoa*y by the Rajah, and ac- 
companied the Nabob in his flight; undertook to conduct them 

through 
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— V — ' The Morattoes under this guide entered the province of Chicacole, 
whilst the Rajah thinking such an inroad impossible, lay negligently 
encamped near his capital ; were falling upon him by surprize, they 
gained an ea^ victory over his troops, and the Rajah hurried away to 
Masulipatnam, to demand assistance from the French. In the mean 
time the Morattoes carried fire and sword through the province, and 
more particularly directed their ravages against his patrimonial ter- 
ritory. Amongst other depredations they burnt the Dutch factory of 

Bimlapatnam, in which they found several chests of treasure; but 
they offered no violence to the English fectory of Vizagapatnam. Mr. 
Moracin immediately detached all the force he had, about 150 Euro- 
peans, and 2500 Sepoys, to join the Rajah’s army, who now marched 
against the enemy ; but the Morattoes kept in separate parties out of 
his reach, until they had got as much plunder as they could find 
means to carry away ; which having sent forward with a considerable 
escork they, in <ader to secure their booty from pursuit, marched 
thanr main body and offered Vizeramrauze battle. The fight 
maintaih^ iir^ttlarly for several hours, but with courage on 
Bofit sides : the Morattoes, however, at last gave way before the 
French artillery : they nevertheless remained some days longer in the 
neighbourhood, until they heard that their convoy was out of reach 
of danger ; when they suddenly decamped, crossed the Godaveri at a 
ford which they had discovered, and passing through the province of 
More, coasted the northern mountains of Condavir, until they got 
out of the French territoriee, who rather than expose their provinces 
to a second ravage by opposing their retreat, suff^ed them to proceed 
withoi^t inteiruption through several difficult passes where they might 
easily have been stepped. In the month of July Mr. Bussy came from 
Hyderabad to Masulipatnam, from whence he went to the city of 
Rajahmundrum, and settled the government of his new acquisitions, 
in which the French were now acknowledged sovereigns, without a 
rival or competitOT ; for the Morattoes, content with the plunder they 
had gotten, shewed no farther inclination to assist Jaffer-aJly Khan in 
of his governments j who toting no other resonree I#, 

flung 
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flung Mmself upon tke clemency of Salabad-jing, and went to Au- 17o4 
rengabad, where lie made bis submission. ■Wy—i 

As soon as the suspension of arms was declared in the Carnatic, 

Mr. Watson, with the squadron, left the coast, in order to avoid the 
stormy monsoon, and proceeded to Bombay. In the end of Decem- 
ber commodore PoeoehL-arrised^at-Madraas with a reinforcement of 
two men of war, one of 70, and one of 60 guns. By this time Mr. 
Saunders and Mr. Godeheu had adjusted, as far as their powers ex- 
tended, the terms which were to restore tranquillity to the Carnatic. 

They were only impowered to make a conditional treaty, which 
was not to be deemed definitive until it had received the approbation 
of the two wmpanies in Europe, who had reserved to themselves the 
power of annulling or altering the whole or any part of it. This con- 
ditional treaty stipulated as a basis, that the two companies were for 
ever to renounce all Moorish government and dignity ; were never to 
interfere in any differences that might arise between the princes of the 
country ; and that all places, excepting such as should be stipulated 
to remain in the possession of each company, were to be delivered up 
to the government of Indostan. The governors then proceeded to 
give their opinion what places each might retain without a risque of 
engaging them in future wars, either with one another, or with the 
princes of the country. In thqTaoyore 

possess Devi Cotah, the French, Karical, with Mte di^eta they, thitf 
time held ; on the coast of Coromandel the English were to pcmess 
Madrass and Fort St. David ; the Frmch, Pondicherry, with districts 
of equal value ; and if it should appear tiiat the English possessions in 
the kingdom of Tanjore and in the Carnatic together, were of more 
value than the French possessions in those countries, then the French 
were to be allowed an equivalent for this difference in a settlement to 
be chosen between tbe river of Gondecama and Nizampatnam : dis- 
tricts Masaiip«daiaJ0a were to be ascertained of equal value with 
the island of Divi, aj^ of th^ d?|hpid» and the island a partition was 
to be made as the two nations could agree in the choice : to the north- 
wardof the districts of Masulipatnam, in the Eajamrtadnun and Chi- 
eacdle countries, each nation were to have four or five subordinate fac- 
t(^es, or simple houses of trade, without territorial revenues, chosen 
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1754 so as mt to interfere witli one anotker. Upon tlieso conditions a 
--Y— ^ truce was to take place between tliem and tbeir allies, on tlie coast 
of Coromandel, until tbe answers should be received from Europe 
concerning this convtotion. Both nations obliged themselves, dur- 
ing the truce, not to procure any new grant or cession from the 
princes of tlie country, nor to hnild forts ; but they were permitted 
to repair such fortifications as were at this time in their possession. 
Neither were to proceed to any cassions, retrocessions, or evacuations, 
until a definitive treaty should be concluded in Europe, at which time 
were to be settled the indemnifications which each was to receive for 
the expen ces incurred by the war. 

The truce to which this conditional treaty gave birth, specified 
that if either of the European nations committed any acts of hostility, 
or incroached upon the possessions of the other, commissaries were to 
be appointed to examine and adjust the dispute ; but if the Indian 
allies of either side committed violences against either of the two na- 
tions, both %ere to unite in repulsing them : it was likewise agreed to 
proceed to 'an^ exchange of prisoners as for as the number taken by 
the Ereneh extended ; this wm only 250, whereas the English had 
900. 

This convention was in reality nothing more than a cessation of hos- 
tilities for eighteen months ; since there was no positive obligation on 
either of the companies to adopt the opinions of their representatives 
expressed in the conditional treaty. In the mean time the French 
were left to enjoy, without interruption, the revenues of all the ter- 
ritories which they had acquired during the war. These incomes, 
according to the accounts published by themselves, were, from Ea- 
rical in the kingdom of Tanjore, 96,000 rupees ; from the eighty 
villages in the district of Pondicherry, 105,000 ; from Masulipat- 
nam with its dependencies, from the island of Divi, Nizampatnam, 
Devrecottah, and Condavir, all contiguous territories, 1,441,000 ; 
from the four provinces of Elore, Mustapha Nagar, Rajahmun- 
drum, and Chicacole, 3,100,000 ; from lands in the Oaimatic, 
to the south of the river Paliar ; 1,700,000 ; from the island of 
-Sferiugham ,and its dependencies, which Mahomed-ally had given 
up fe ti^. Myror^^s when they came to his assistance, and which 
- ‘ '■ ■' the 
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the Mysoreans now gave to the French, 400,000 ; in all 6,842,000 
rapees, equal to 855,000 pounds sterling. 

The accessions which the English had made during the wai* to 
the usual incomes of their settlemeni® on the coast of Coromandel, 
were no more than 800,000 rupees, drawn annually from lands lying 
to the north of the Paliar, mortgaged by the Nabob to reimburse 
the great sum of money they had defrayed on his account in military 
expenc^. It was therefore evident that no motive of ambition had 
induced them to cany on this ’war : on the contrary, the conti^^ 
of it was deemed, and perhaps with reason, ineompatihle with the 
existence of the company ; otherwise it would be impossible either 
to account for, or excuse the conduct of the directors, by whose orders 
the presidency of Madrass was obliged to conclude a truce^^on such 
precarious and unequal terms as would enable the French to recom- 
mence the war with double strength, if the conditional treaty were 
not accepted by their ministry in Europe ; who for this very reason 
might be strongly tempted to reject it. However the Ei^lish kept 
one advantage in their power, by not releasing 650 prisoners whom 
they had taken during the war more than the French had taken from 
them ; and they derived another advantage of the greatest conse- 
quence, by the removal of Mr. Dupfeix from the government of 
Pondicherry. He departed on his voyig^e to Eio^ope on the 14th. of 
October, having first delivered his accounts with the French 
to Mr. Godeheu, by which it appeared that he had disbursed on their 
account near three millions of rupees more than he had received 
during the course of the war. A great part of this sum was furnished 
out of his own estate, and the rest from monies which he borrowed 
at interest from the French inhabitants at Pondicherry, upon bonds 
P^en in his own name. Mr. Godeheu referred the discussion of 
these to the directors of the company in Prance, who pre- 

tendii]g thit Mr. had made these expences without sufficient 

authority, refused to psy any th^ large balance he asserted to 

fee due to him: upon ^hich he a law-suit against the 

company ; but the ministry interfered and put a stop to the proceed- 
ings, by the king’s authority, without entering into any discussion 
of Mr. Dupleix’s claims, or taking any measures to satisfy them. 
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However, they gave Mm letters of protection to sectire him from 
being prosecuted by any of Ms creditors. So that Ms fortune was 
left much less than that which he was possessed of before he entered 
upon the government of Pondicherry in 1742. His conduct certainly 
merited a very different requital from his nation, which never had a 
subject so desirous and capable of extending its reputation and power 
in the East-Indies ; had he been supplied with the forces he desired 
immediately after the death of Anwar-o-dean Khan, or had he after- 
wards been supported from France in the manner necessary to carry 
on the extensive projects he had formed, there is no doubt but that 
he would have placed Chundi^mheb in the Nabobship of the Car- 
natic, given law to the Soubah of the Decan, and perhaps to the 
throne of Delhi itself, and have established a sovereignty over many 
of the most valuable provinces of the empire ; armed with which 
power he would easily have reduced all the other European settle- 
ments to such restrictions as he might think proper to impose : it is 
evenprobaMe that his ambition did not stop here, but that he in- 
4end;^ to expdl all oilier Europeans out of Indostan, and afterwards 
firom aif other parts of the East-Indies, for he was known often to 
say, tliat he would reduce the English settlement of Calcutta and 
Madrass to their original state offislxing towns. When we consider 
that he foi'med this i)lan of conquest and dominion at a time when 
all other Europeans entertained the highest opinion of the strength 
of the Mogul government, suffering tamely the insolence of its 
meanest officers, rather than venture to make resistance against a 
power which they chimerically imagined to be capable of over- 
whelming them in an instant, we cannot refrain from acknowledging 
and admiring the sagacity of his genius, which first discovered and 
despised this illusion. Btit military qualifications were wanting in Mb 
composition to carry effectually into execution projects wMch de- 
pended so much upon the success of military operations ; for although 
sufficiently versed in the theory of war, he had not received from 
nature that firmness of mind, which is capable of contemplating in- 
stant and tumultuous danger with the serenity necessary to command 
^nor were there any officers at Pondicherry of sufficient 
such as we have seen commanding the English 
■ 6 ' forces ; 
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forces ; for aB it was Mr. Dupleix's custom to remove the comman- 1754i 
der after a defeat, no less than six had been employed by him in this 
station with eqiial ill success since the beginning of the year 1752 : 
the only man of distingTiished capacity who served under him, was 
Mr. Bussy, and Ms conduct to this officer shewed that lie knew the 
value of merit, and was capable of employing it to the utmost advan- 
tage ; for although Mr. Bussy had by his expedition to the nor 
waid acquired much reputation, and a great fortune, he beheld his 
successes without the least envy, and implicitly followed his advice 
in all affairs of which Mr. Bussy, by his situation, might be a better 
judge than himself ; from whence it maybe presumed, that instead 
of persecuting he would have agreed as well with Mr, DelaBour- 
donnais, if this officer had come into India with a commission de-* 
pendant on his authority ; but Ms pride could not with patience see 
an equal pursuing schemes so different from his own, in a country 
where he was laying the foundation of so much greatness, and repu-^ 
tation for himself. Here, therefore, envy obscured his understanding, 
and warped his mind to injustice : in Ms private life he is neverthe- 
less acknowledged to have been friendly and generous to such as had 
any merit, without being implacably severe to those whose incapacity, 
or misconduct disconcerted his schema. The murder of ifa^ir-Jihg 
the only act of atrocious imquity which is imputed to him , j but ^vea in 
this no proofs have ever appeared that he either instigated the Pitan 
Nabobs, or concurred with them in planning the assassination of that 
prince. He no sooner quitted Pondicherry than the antipathy, which 
many had conceived against him, from the haughtiness and pride of his 
demeanor, subsided ; and all his countrymen concurred in thinking 
that Ms dismission from the government of Pondicherry was the 
greatest detriment that could have happened to their interests in India. 

The were published on the^ 11th of January, the day on 

which the former^ suspension arms ended, and two days after Mr. 
Saunders quitted the govemrS^t ^Madras^ and proceeded to Eng- 
land. At the end of January Mr. Watson, with his squadron, ar- 
rived from Bombay at Fort Si David, having made the passage 
against a contrary monsoon, with almost as much expedition as if 
they had sailed at a favourable season of the year. In the beginning 
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of his commission, quitted Pondicheny and returned to B'rance, leav- 
ing the power of the governor much more limited than it had been 
in the time of Mr. Bupleix. The two presidencies, now at peace 
with each other, gave their whole attention to manage their respec- 
tive territories, revenues, and alliances, to the best advantage, with- 
out infringing the truce. 

The Mysoreans could not be made to understand that they were 
no longer at liberty to commit hostiliti^ against the English or the 
Nabob ; and the regent, whan advi^d by the French to return to his 
own country, said that he was under no obligation to regard any 
treaties that he had not made himself : that tlierefore he should never 
leave Seringham until he bad got TritcMnopoly, which he did not 
d^pair of effecting even without their assistance : finding, however, 
that the French thought thanselves obliged to acquaint the EngMsh 
ef any sdiemes that he might put in practice for this purpose, he 
o^^ed officer 300,600 rupe^ if he would retire 

the French troc^ to Pondicherry, and leave Mm at liberty to 
carry m. Ms projects without oontroul : the English, however, were 
under no apprehensions of the effects of them, and at the request of 
the Nabob a detachment of 500 Europeans and 2000 Sepoys were 
ordered to proceed into the countries of Madura and Tinivelly to 
assist in reducing them to his obedience. Maphuze Khan, who arrived 
at TritcMnopoly in the end of D^ember with 1000 horse, was ap- 
pointed by the Nabob hia represntative in those countries, and joined 
Ms troops to the English detachment ; the Nabob himself likewise 
iwteed to accompany them some part of the way* 

This army, commanded by lieutenant-colonel Heron, an officer 
lately arrived from England, set out in the beginning of February 
from toeir cantonments at Wammre pagodas, and halted tMrty miles 
to the south of TritcMnopoly, at a village called Mknapar, where the 
Polygais of this j^rt of the country had previously been ordered to 
s^^tiheir agents to- settle their accounte wi&. tlm S^bofe. Hie four 
Rdy^rs obeyed the mmmmm ; and th^ ag«is,gav^’4?bE‘'' 
to pay the trMbwtm 'idiat were due'; but ttie Ifetob. 
pfa^racter of these chie&'"in ‘d^ired 

' that 
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that the army might remain at Manapar nntil the money was paid, 
and sent officers to collect it ; who on their return report>ed that 
the Polygar Lachenaig, after paying a part, refused to pay the re- 
mainder. Upon this it was resolved to attack his countrj^, and the 
army after marching ten miles to the south-west of Manapar, in the 
high road leading to Bindigul, came in sight of his woods, which lye 
about two miles to the west of that road. 

The subjects of this, as well as of all the other Polygarsin these 
southern parts of the peninsula, are CoUeries, a people differing in 
many respects from the rest of the Indians, and hitherto little known 
to Europeans ; they sally in the night from their recesses and strong- 
holds to plunder the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages of their 
cattle, which if they cannot bring away alive, they kill with their 
long speam : by constant practice in these exploits they acquire so 
much dexterity and audacity that they will for hire undertake to 
steal and bring off a horse even from the center of , a camp ; they are 
so far from thinking it a disgrace to be accounted thieves, that they 
value themselves upon excelling in the profession, and relate to 
strangers stories of desperate and successful thefts accomplished by 
their countrymen, with as much complacence as other people com- 
memorate the heroic actions of anpestop j and - when 

booty is the object, they regard danf^j^and.^^th 
of whidh the English offieem themselves saw a very striking exwple, 
whilst they were besieging the French and Chundasaheb in Sering- 
ham. Of the party of CoHeries employed at that time by the Eng- 
lish to steal the enemy's horses ; two brothers were taken up and 
convicted of having stolen, at different times, allfhe horses belon^g 
to major Uawrence and captain Clive ; the prisoners did not deny 
the fact ; but being, told that they were to be hanged, one of them 

horses in two days, , whilst the other 

posal: being ^ irw ;* ,tet not appearimg in* 

the stipulated time, major lia/wrence the other OoUery to be 

brought before him, and asked him the reason, why his brother had not 
returned, bidding the prisoner prepare for death if the horses were not 
produced before the next evening ; to this the Collery with great com- 
posure replied, that he was surprized the English should be so weak 

as 
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as to iiaagine that either he or his brother ever had any intentions of 
restoring so valuable a bootjj which would make the fortunes of their 
whole family; seeing they had it in their power to retain it, at 
no greater expence than his single life, which had often been hazarded 
for a single meal : he added, that the English could not blame them 
for having contrived the escape of one of the two, when both, if un- 
avoidable, would willingly have died rather than restore the horses. 
The man uttered this ridiculous apology with the appearance of so 
much indifference to the fate that threatened him, that it moved both 
the laughter and compassion of the audience ; and captain Clive in- 
terceding with major Lawrence, he was dismissed without any pu» 
nishment. Father Martin, a Jesuit, who resided ten years in the 
neighboui-ing country of Morawar, describes the CoUeries as more 
barbarous than any savages in any part of the globe ; asserting, that 
when two of the nation, either male or female, have a (quarrel with 
one another, each is obliged by an in-violable custom to suffer and per- 
form whateoever tormmats or cruelties the other thinks proper to in- 
ffioi^'dtfiher 6s himself or any of his family; and that the fury d 
reven^ operates so strongly amongst them, that a man for a slight 
affront has been known to murder Ms wife and all Ms cMldren, 
merely to have the atrocious satisfaction of compelling his adversary 
to commit the like murders in his own family ; but fortunately for 
the honour of human natui’e, none of the English officers have Mtherto 
been able to distinguish any traces of these diabolical practices, and 
the Jesuit stands single in Ms assertion. The whole country possessed 
by the Polygaf Lachenaig is fortified either by nature or art ; for it 
is suwouaded by MBs lying at some distance firom one another, which 
being Craggy and co’Wred 'with bushes and loose stones, are impassable 
to any excepting the CoUeries themselves ; and from hill to MU are 
flung up works peculiar to the rude hut cunning character of these 
people ; for they consist of a tlpck waU, composed of large stones laid 
upo» :6ne another, without cement, and flanked at proper distances by 
round towers made of earth, well mmmed down ; before theVaU is 
a dfi^ and broad ditch, and in front of the ditch a broad bec^ of bam- 
that it cannot be penetrated without the hatchet 
or fiiu I’’' ,_'r’ 
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The army began early in the morning to attack a part of this bar- 
rier ; the field pieces were placed upon an eminence from whence 
they commanded the towers that defended the face of attack ; the 
GoUeries appointed to guard the towers not being accustomed to the 
annoyance of cannon shot, soon abandoned them ; but numbers, 
nevertheless, armed with matchlocks, and bows and arroWs, persisted 
in defending the hedge, hiding themselves within it, and firing with 
excellent aim through the smallest intervals ; whilst others appeared 
on the hills on each hand, leaping and bounding, by the help of their 
long spears, from stone to stone, with the agility of monkeys, and 
howling and screaming in hopes to terrify the assailants ; but as soon 
as they found themselves within reach of their fire, they gained the 
summits again as nimbly as they had descended : returning, however, 
in the same manner as soon as the firing ceased. A.t length, about 
ten o’clock in the forenoon, the army, after having lost several men, 
forced their way through the harrier, when Mahomed Issoof was de- 
tached with 500 Sepoys, some Europeans and a field piece, to attack the 
principal town, distant about four miles from that part of the harrier 
through which they had forced their way ; hut before the detachment 
came within sight of the town, they were unexpectedly stopped by 
another circumvallation of the same kind^ but stronger , than, the first ; 
here the enemy had assembled their wta>le force, and defendeAlh^^- 
selves with much more obstina(gr than ? before ; insomuch that Ma- 
homed Issoof, after losing 100 Sepoys and 12 Europeans; was obliged 
to send for succours from the main body ; from whence a party of 
100 Europeans was immediately detached to his assistance ; but be- 
fore they arrived, the enemy having expended all their ammunition, 
abandoned their defences and. disappeared. The army then proceeded 
without any^ interruption^to their principal town, which they found 
hkewkef.d£^exfo4>;t^^ enemy having retired with their cattle to the 
hills out of the r^h of purmi^it s however, Laohenaig finding 

that they shewed no inolmaMqn to. ?his^p^untry, renewed his ne- 
gociation, and in a few days paid tho- B^^aaining part of his tribute. 
The Nabob now returned to Tritcbinopoly, and the army, together 
with Maphuze Khan, proceeded to Madura, where they arrived in 
ten days. This city, since the death of Allum Khan, which hap- 
pened 
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1755 pened in April 1752, had remained in the possession of another par- 
tizan in the interest of Chundasaheb’s family, who regarding his go- 
vernment as a transitory possession, and intent upon nothing but 
amassing wealth, had neglected to repair the fortifications, and kept 
only a slender garrison, very insufficient to defend a place of such ex- 
tent : he, therefore, now retired with his garrison to Coilgoody, a 
strong pagoda, situated about eight miles to the east, and the army 
entered Madura without the least opposition. Here they received a 
deputation from the Polygar Morawar, whose country adjoins to the 
western districts of Madura and Tinivelly. The Polygar apologized 
for his conduct during the war in siding with Chundasaheb and the 
Mysoreans, desired to be pardoned for that offence, and intreated to 
be received into alliance with the English, under whose protection 
he promised to remain faithful to the Nabob. As a proof of the sin- 
cerity of his intentions, he offered to give the company two settle- 
ments on the sea-coast of his country, opposite to Ceylon, which, as 
he justly observed, would greatly fficilitate their future communies- 
with Tinivelly, for they had at present no other way of ap- 
proaching that city but by a tedious and difficult march of several 
hundred miles ; whereas reinforcements might come by sea from 
Madrass of Fort St. David in four or five days to the settlements he 
intended to give, from which the march to Tinivelly was no more 
than fifty miles. These offers colonel Heron deemed so advantageous, 
that without consulting the pi-esidency, he entered into an affiance 
with the Polygar, and as a mark of the English friendship, gave his 
deputies three English flags, with permission to hoist them in their 
oounfety. wheresoever they should think proper. After this business 
was concluded, and the necessary regulations made to establish the 
Nabob’s authority in the city, colonel Heron determined to attack 
the fii^tive governor in Coilgoody. The greatest part of the Sepoys 
were sent forward in the evening, under the command of Mahomed 
Issoof, with orders to invest the pagoda closely until the battalion 
came up ; but by some mistake they halted at the distance of two 
'wSim from the pla<je, and the governor receiving by his spies inteb 
€# bclonel Heron’s intentions, fled in the night, leaving 
ever the gtenitest-part of his troops to defend it. The next day the 

battalion 
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battalion set out from Madura, witli two eighteen pounders ; but the 1755 
march Ijdng through a rugged road, the carriages of these cannon ^ “ 

broke down, and there were no spare carriages to replace tliem ; so 
that when the troops appeared before the pagoda, they had none ctf 
the common preparations necessary to attack it, having even forgot 
to provide scaling ladders. Colonel Heron, however, thinking it a 
disgrace to retreat after he had summoned the place, determined to 
force his way into it by burning down the gate with bundles of straw ; 
an expedient which probably was suggested to him by his Indian do- 
mestics, in whom he placed great confidence ; for we have seen the 
natives employing this method of attack at Achaveram. The most 
r^olute men in the army regarded the attempt as rash and impracti- 
cable ; but colonel Heron, to silence their remonstrances, set the' ex- 
ample, and carried the first torch himself. Excess of courage, how- 
ever desperately or absurdly employed, seldom fails to interest those 
who are spectators of it, and often obliges them to participate of the 
danger, even against the convictions of their reason : Mahomed Issoof, 
the commander of the Sepoys, who had more than any one ridiculed 
the madness of this attempt, no sooner saw colonel Heron exposing 
himself in this desperate mann^, contrary to aU military rules, than 
he followed his example, and accompanied him with another torch.; 
so that the two principal officers of the pmiy j were mw 
the part of volunteers, leading a forlorn hope. Success, however, oonr 
trary to the general expectation, rewarded their endeavoum, and in 
less than an hour the gate was burnt down, when the soldiery rushed 
in, and in their first fury put several of the garrison to the sword : 
they were then permitted to plunder, and nothing as usual, escaped 
them ; for. finding in the temples of the pagoda a great number of 
Kttle hramik images, worshipped by the people of the country, and 
particuli^y igr the Oolleries, they tore them down from their pedes- 
tote, what we^ht the metal 

might be woriK . whioh. ^ peoplb ,of the coun- 
try held them in utter rttimed to Madura ; 

whto^e leaving a garrison of Europeans and Sepoys for the security of 
the city, the rest of the army, accompanied by Maphuze Khan, pro- 
iwded to Tinivelly, and arrived there about th(3 middle of March. 
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1755 This town is without defences, and no body appeared to oppose their 
entrance into it: the renters of the open country followed the ex- 
ample of the capital, and acknowledged the Nabob without hesita- 
tion ; but many of the neighbouring Polygaiu made pretences to evade 
the payment of the tribute due from them. The most considerable 
of these chiefs was Catabomanaig, whose country lies about fifty 
miles north-east from Tiniveily ; and it being imagined that the 
inferior Polygars would not hold out long after he should have sub- 
mitted, a detachment of 200 Europeans, and 500 Sepoys, with two 
field pieces, were sent to reduce him. 

Some days after another detachment, consisting of 100 Europeans, 
and 300 Sepoys, with two field pieces, were sent to attack the fort 
of Nelli-cotah, situated forty miles to the south of Tiniveily. These 
troops set out at midnight, and perfoi-med the march in eighteen 
hours : the Polygax, startled at the suddenness of their approach, 
sent out a deputy, who pretended be came to capitulate, and pro- 
mised that his master would pay the money demanded of him, in a 
few days ; hut suspicions being entertained of his veracity, it was 
determined to detain him as a pledge for the execution of what he 
had promised, and he was delivered over to the charge of a guard. 
The troops were so much fatigued by the excessive march they had 
just made, that even the adyanced centinels could not keep awake, 
and the deputy perceiving all the soldiers who were appointed to 
guard him, fast asleep, made bis escjvpe out of the camp, and returned 
to the fort ; from whence the Polygar had sent him only to gain 
time, in order to make the necessary prepamtions for his defence. 
This being discovered early in the morning, it was determined to 
storm the place, of which the defences were nothing more than a 
mud wail with round towera The troops liad brought no scaling 
ladders, but tbe outeide of the wall was sloping, and had many cl^ 
worn in it by the rain, so that the assault, although hazardous, was 
nevertheless practicable. It was made both by the Europeans and 
Sepoys with undaunted courage, in several parties at the same time ; 
each of which gained the parapet without being once repulsed, when 
the garrison retired to the buildings of the fort, where they (ailed 
<|iuurt^ j but the soldiers, as usual in desperate assaults, were 

so 
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so much exasperated by a sense of the danger to which they had ex- 1755 
posed themselyes, that they put all they met to the sword, not ex • 
cepting the women and children, suffering only six persons out of 
four hundred to escape alive ; sorry we are to say, that the troops and 
officers who bore the greatest part in this shocking barbarity, were 
the bravest of Englishmen, having most of them served under colonel 
Lawrence on the plains of Tritchinopoly : but those who contem- 
plate human nature will find many reasons, supported by examples, 
to dissent from the common opinion, that cruelty is incompatible 
with courage. 

Meanwhile the Polygar Mofawar was at the success 

of his negotiation with colonel Heron, that as a farther proof of his 
good intentions to the English, he ordered 5000 men, under the 
command of his brother, to march and assist them in reducing the 
Polygars of Tinivelly ; but the king of Tanjore and Tondiman hav- 
ing many years been at implacable variance with the Morawar, be- 
held the marks of favour which had been shewn to Mm with the 
utmost jealousy, and represented their detestation of them in the 
strongest terms to the presidency of Madrass, alledging that they 
themselves could have no reliance on the friendship of the English, 
if they saw them making treaties with their mortal enemies. The 
presidency, unwilling to give umbrage to these allies, whose a/S^t- 
ance they might probably soon stand in need of again, directed colo- 
nel Heron to break off all farther communication with the Morawar : 
these orders, however, did not arrive before the Morawar’s troops 
were advanced within five miles of Tinivelly ; when they were, 
abruptly told, that if they did not immediately march back to their 
own country they would be treated as enemies : not, however, 
imagining that the English would proceed to such extremities, they 
remained in their camp, and endeavoured to commence a negociation ; 
but the orders wlm>h colonel Heron had received were so peremptory, 
that he thought himSelf ob%^ to march and attack them ; on tHs 
they decamped with such prmpitafcion^ that they left behind them a 
great part of their baggage, with some horses, which were plundered 
by the Sepoys of the advanced guard. 

The revenues which had been collected during this expedition, 

HddS did 
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175& did not amount to the expencea of the army: paii of the tributes 
were embezzled by Maphuze Khan, and part was likewise diminished 
by the presents which colonel Heron, with too much avidity, con- 
sented to receive from those who had accounts to settle with the go- 
vernment In the mean time Maphuze Khan, in concert with co- 
lonel Heron’s interpreter, contrived every means to make the state of 
the province appear less advantageous than it really was; and then 
made an offer to take the farm of the Madura and Tinivelly countries 
k^ther at the yearly mrt of 1,500,000 rupees ; this proposal was 
seconded, as usual, by the offer of a considerable present, wliich colonel 
Heron accepted, and gave him the investiture of the countries. 

Whilst these transactions passed to the southward, the Mysoreans 
romained encamped at Seringham, where the regent had been dili- 
^ntly employed in schemes to get possession of TritcHnopoly : hk 
principal reliance for the accomplishment of this design, was on a 
bramin, who persuaded him that he had made a strong party in the 
dty, aftd that he had seduced many of the garrison": the man even 
calried hia anposturC so fitf, tlMdi he mentioned the time when, as he 
p^denided, the rtegCnt’s party in the city desired he would make the 
attack. The regent, elated with this chimerical hope, could not re- 
frain from revealing a secret, which gave him so much satisfaction, 
to M. de Saussay, the commander of the French troops, who imme- 
diately sent intelligence to the garrison ; captain Ealpatrick returned 
him thanks for the information : but to shew the contempt in which 
he held the military character cffthe Mysoreans, he desired de Saus- 
s®.y to acquaint the regent, that if he would venture to make the at- 
tadc, the gates of the city should be left open to receive him. Soon 
fflftfflr the r^ont recdved news from Mysore informing hiin, that a 
large army of Morattoes, under the conunand of Balagerow, who had 
levied a contribution from his counfay in the preceding year, was 
approaching again to the frontiers ; and that Salabad-jing, at the 
head of his army, accompanied by the French troops \mder the com- 
Xband of Mr. Bussy, was likewise advancing to demand the Mogufs 
trifeirte, wMeh had never been paid tince the death of NkauNd* 
meduck. Alarmed by this intelhgence, he immediately pr^JMcdto 
refefefr' to’ kw own country, ^and on the 14)th of April, the great dram, 
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tlie signal of decamping, was beaten, and tlie wliole army crossing the 1753 
Caveri marched away ; leaving the French in possession of the island 
of Seringham, and the other territories which the Nabob had made 
over to him on his arrival, and of which he had from that time col- 
lected the revenues. 

It is difficult to find an example of a prince conducting himself 
with more weakness than the Mysorean in the course of this war: 
the Nabob procured Ms assistance by a promise which he never in- 
tended to perform ; and indeed, had the Mysorean been endowed 
with common sagacity, he might have foreseen that the possession of 
TritcMnopoly, the object of all his endeavours, would have been the 
greatest misfortune that could have happened to him, since it would 
certainly sooner or later have iavolved him in a war with the Mogul 
government, which probably would have ended in reducing the king- 
dom of Mysore itself, like the Carnatic, to be a province of the em- 
pire. The Nabob's breach of faith in refusing to deliver up the city 
to him, only served to exasperate his eagerness to get possession of it, 
which rendered him as great a dupe to the promises of Mr. Dupleix, 
as he had been to those of the Nabob ; for it is certain, that he at last 
discovered it himself, that the French never intended to give Mm 
TritcMnopoly if they had succeeded in taking it ; nor was he less 
deluded by Ms ally Morari-row, who after .persuading hm 
the French against the Nabob, deserted him as soon as Ms treasures 
began to faUL At length, after having wasted three years, absent 
from his own (X>untry at the head of an army of 20,000 men, he 
was obliged to return without receiving the least compensation for 
the expenoes he had incurred, or any security for the reimbursement 
of them : for what reliance he might have upon the conditional 
treaty was little better than chimerical, since many unforeseen events 
mighi reiuier convention ahortiva 

, frearir^, of Salabad-jii^'s approach to 

the western confees of 0^^ suspicions that he 

might be tempted, notirithsta#diiig;. pnaditxonal treaty, to enter 
the province ; from this apprehension they eent orders to colonel 
Heron to return immediately with the troops under his command 
to TritcMnopoly : however, Maphuzo Khan prevailed upon him to 
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1755 remain until he received a second and moi’e peremptory order, -wMch 
came soon after ; upon Tyhicli he recalled the detachment which had 
h^ sent against the Bolygar Catabomanaig, and prepared himself 
to quit Tinivelly. The detachment had been as far to the north-east 
as Shillinaikenpettah, the principal fort of the Polygar, who on their 
appearance entered into a negociation, paid some money in part of 
the tribute due from him, and gave hostages as security for the rest : 
some money was likewise received from several inferior Polygars, hut 
the whole collection did not exceed 70,000 rupees : as soon as the 
troops received the orders to return, they summoned Catabomanaig 
to redeem his hostages ; but he knowing that they would not venture 
to stay any longer in his country, made some trifling excuses, and 
without any concern suffered them to carry the hostages away with 
them. On the 2d of May colonel Heron quitted Tinivelly, but in- 
stead of proceeding directly to Tritchinopoly, suffered himself to be 
persuaded by Maphuze Khan to march against Nellitangaville, a fort 
situated about thirty miles to the west of Tinivelly, belonging to a 
Polygar who had with much contumacy refused to acknowledge the 
Nabob’s authority : on the march he was joined by the detachment 
from the north-east It was the misfortune of colonel Heron to place 
the utmost confidence in his interpreter, and to be constantly be- 
trayed by him ; for before the army arrived in sight of the fort, this 
man had informed the Polygar that they had no battering cannon, 
and that they would not remain long before the place: the Poly- 
gar, therefore, secure in his fort, which was built of stone and very 
strong, answered the stimmons with insolence; upon which the field 
pieces and two cohorns fired smartly upon the walls for several hours ; 
hut this annoyance producing no effect, another message was sent, 
offering that the army, should retire, provided he would pay 20,000 
rupees. The Polygar relying on the information which he had re- 
ceived from the interpreter, and encouraged by this relaxation in the 
terms which were at first propped to him, answered with great 
contempt, that such a sum could not be raised in his whole country, 
and that he knew the value of money too well to pay a single rupee. 
By this time the army were much distressed for provmions of all 
kinds, -and the S^K>ys ready to mutiny for want of pay ; both which" 
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Maphuze Ekan. kad promised, but bad neglected to supply ; it was 1755 
therefore determined to march away to Madura, where they arrived, — ■ 
accompanied by Maphuze Khan, on the 22d of May, 

Colonel Heron stayed no longer here than was necessary to refresh 
the men and settle the garrison, in which he left a thousand Sepoys, 
under the command of Jemaul-saheb, an officer of some reputation, 
and next in rank to Mahomed Issoof. The army had now to pass 
one of the most difficult and dangerous defiles in the peninsula, situ- 
ated in a country inhabited by Oolleries, who had, ever since the de- 
parture of the army from Madura, threatened vengeance for the loss 
of their gods at Coilgoody, and had already given a specimen of their 
resentment by cutting off a party of Sepoys, which the commanding 
officer of Madura sent out to collect cattle. A Collery discovered 
them in the night lying fast asleep, without any sentinels, and imme- 
diately went and brought a number of his cast, who, coming upon 
them by surprize, stabbed every one of them. The defile, called the 
pass of Nattam, begins about twenty miles to the north of the city, 
and continues for six miles through a wood, impenetrable every where 
. else, to all, excepting the wild beasts and Oolleries to whom it belongs. 

The road of the defile is barely sufficient to admit a single carriage at 
a time, and a bank running along each side of it, renders it a hollow 
way : the wood is in most parts contiguous to the road, and even in 
such places where travellers have felled part of it, the eye cannot pe- 
netrate farther than twenty yards. 

• The army quitted Madura on the 28th of May ; a party was sent 
forward to take post at a mud fort called Volsynattam, near the en- 
trance of the woods, where the rest joined them in the evening, and 
the whole passed the night here. The next morning at day-break 
they prepared to .march through the defile : and it being reported that 
the Oolleries cut down many trees to obstruct the way, a detach- 
ment of Europeans, pionec^^ and Sepoys, were sent forward under 
the command of captain Mn, orders to dear the pass of these 
incumbrances, and to scour the woods on each side with their fire ; but 
captain Lin neither finding such obstructions as had been reported, nor 
even discovering the least appearance of an enemy, continued his 

march 
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march, and halted at the town ofNatfaim on the farther side of the 
wood. Some time after the rest of the army entered the pass in the 
following order of maa-ch : some companies of Sepoys led the van ; 
these were followed by a serjeant sind twelve Europeans ; and imme- 
diately after them came the first division of ai-tillery, with the tum- 
brils containing military stores ; then followed the battalion led by 
captain Polier, after whom marched the rear division of artillery and 
tumbrils, which were followed by a serjeant and twelve men, and 
these by some companies of Sepoys : then followed the baggage of 
the whole army, carried by bullocks and coolies, with several ele- 
phants and camels belonging to Maphuze Khan, and accompanied 
by some Sepoys to protect them. The rear of the whole line was 
closed by a guai’d of 20 Europeans, 40 Caffres, and 200 Sepoys, with 
a six pounder, under the command of Ciiptain Joseph Smith ; colonel 
Heron with a few horse proceeded before the line. Nothing could 
be blamed in this disposition, excepting that tlie commanding officer 
should have been in the center with the battalion, or with the rear 
guard, which ought to have been stronger : but the report from eap- 
taan tin’s party, who had passed without interruption, removed every 
apprehension of danger, and relaxed the spirit of precaution. The 
whole army had entered the defile, and proceeded, wondering they 
.saw nothing of an enemy of whom they had heard so much ; when, 
by the carele.ssness of a driver, one of the heaviest tumbrils belonging to 
the rear division of artillery stuck in a slough, out of which the oxen 
were not able to dmw it : the officers of artillery, however, imagining 
that they should soon be able to extricate it, suffered the troops march- 
ing before them to go on without calling out, or sending to bid them 
halt ; and the officer who commanded in the rear of the battedion, 
seeing several of the tnmbrik foUowing close up with him, did not 
suspect what liad happened, and kept on his way : most of the Se- 
poys, who marched behind the rear division of artillery, were like^ 
wise suffered to pass the carriage in the slough, and proceeded in 
the rear of those tumbrils which were going on. In the mean 
ibire lb® carriage resisted several different effimts which were made to 
Teanev® it, and choaking up the road, prevented the oiber tumbrils 
wM#> Itfteswd, fB .well as fire tJaree field pieces which foiined the isear 
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division, of artillery, from moving on, and these stopped the whole line 1755 
of the baggage : thus the front division and main body of the army 
were separated from the rear, which by the absence of those Sepoys 
belonging to it, who were suffered to proceed, was likewise deprived 
of a great part of its force. The GoUeries, although unperceived, 
kept spies near the road, watching every motion, but cunningly re- 
frained from making any attack, until the main body had advanced 
two miles beyond the tumbril, which caused the impediment, when 
numbers of them began to appear near the rear guard of the baggage ; 
but the fii-e of a few platoons soon obliged them to retreat ; and as 
they remained quiet for some time, it was imagined that they would 
not venture to make another attempt : but on a sudden they appeared 
in much greater numbers at the other end of the line, where the 
tumbril had embarrassed the road, and attacked the rear division of artil- 
lery : here the whole number of troops did not exceed a hundred men, 
of which only twenty-five were Europeans : this force not being 
sufficient to protect all the carriages, the two officers of the artillery 
jffudently determined to give their whole attention to the preservation 
of their field pieces, and of the tumbrils, which carried their powder 
and shot. These happened to be all together in the rear of such car- 
riages as were laden with other kinds of mpt^iy sboxm ; but fortu- 
nately some of the wood on the right hand was <st^ down, and uffiaded 
an opening which commanded the road in front where the enemy 
were assembled ; the officers therefore contrived to get their field 
pieces into the opening, from whence they fired smartly ; but the . 
.OoHeries nevertheless maintained the attack for some time with cou- 
rage, and with a, variety of weapons ; arrows, matchlocks, rockets, 
javelins, and pfkes ; every one accompanying his efforts with horrible 
screams and hpyrMngs, and answering every shot that was fired upon 
them pubs^es ; hut finding themselves much galled, 

^ey’at ^bp the thieke|B on each 

from when^d^sy V^pur, pnd with 

better, success, .sinee , ^to their at- 

t^tion to many different parts at once : mtuiy of the Galleries now 
pushed into the road amongst the trunbiils and carriages, and with 
their long spears stabbed the draught bullocks, and wounded or drove 

E e e back 
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1755 bacfetliefew Sepoys who remained to g^ard them: upon the artil- 
they were not able to make any impressioB. ; for the gunners, 
sensible that the cannon were their only resonree, fired them with 
great Yivacity and mnch effect ; and captain Smith likewise sensible 
of the necessity of protecting the artillery at all events, detached, ah 
though he could ill spare them, an officer with a company of Sepoys 
from the rear guard to their assistance. At length the confused out- 
cries of the enemy were on a sudden changed to one voice, and 
nothing was heard on all sides but continual repetitions of the word 
meaning gods, which expiession they accompanied with vio- 
lent gesticulations and antic postuies, like men with joy; for 

some of them cutting down the tumbrils they had seized, discovered 
in one of them most of the little brazen images of their divinities 
which the English had plundered at Coilgoody. It seemed as if they 
<x)uld not have received more delight in rescuing their wives and 
children from captivity ; howevei^ after their gods were conveyed 
out of the reach of dariger, they renewed their attacks, and continued 
ihem at diffor^t intervals for several hours. Mean while no assist- 
ance came from the battalion, nor did one of the messengers, sent by 
captain Smith to inform the commanders in chief of the distress of 
the rear, return. It was now four in the afternoon, when the enemy, 
after having desisted some time from their attacks upon the artillery, 
sallied at once again unexpectedly into the road amongst the baggage, 
coolies, and market people of the ai‘my, killing, without distinction 
of age or sex, all they met. Prom this moment every thing was 
hurried into the utmost confusion ; every one flung down his burdm ; 
and men, women and children pressing upon one another, fled to the 
rear guard as their only sanctuary : captain Smith, unwilling to aggra-^ 
vate the sufferings of the poor wretches by firing upon them, took the 
resolution of marching back out of the defile into the plain, where he 
drew up his men in a little field enclosed with a bank, and placing hfe 
field piece in the center of it, waited for the enemy ; who satisfied 
with the havock they had committed, did not venture to attack Hm, 
but retreated and disappeared as soon as the defenceless multitude 
ffiey were driving before them had got out of the wood* Some Las- 
wwe now sent forward to clear the -road of the inmim*- 
6 brances^ 
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brances of baggage with wbich it was scattered ; after which the ] 755 
rear guard, divided half before and half behind the field piece and 
its tumbril, proceeded ; and, fortunately meeting with no interruptions 
from the enemy, soon joined the rear division of artillery, who had 
been waiting with the utmost anxiety, expecting every moment to he 
attacked again : great therefore was their joy at being thus reinforced* 

It was now dusk, and no time was to be lost ; captain Smith there- 
fore immediately collected what bullocks had escaped the enemy^s ^ 

slaughter, destroyed the carriage which had been the first cause of the 
confusion of the day, and drew off all the field pieces with their tum- 
brils of ammunition, leaving behind the rest of the stores, with the 
whole baggage of the army, for want of means to cany them away : 
about two miles farther in the pass he came up with the battalion 
whom he found lying On their arms, without either the commander 
in chief, or any one of the captains amongst them : for these five 
ofiScers had all been suddenly taken ill about noon with the extreme 
heat of the day ; and had proceeded in their pallankins tlnough the 
wood, to the post where the advanced guai'd under the command of 
captain Lin was halting ; from this misfortune, the subordinate offi- 
cers, left without orders, had not ventured to make any dispositions 
to succour the rear, notwithstanding they knew; the danger to which 
it was exposed. Captain Smith now took the command of the bat* 
talion, and marched with them through the wood to the station where 
the advanced guard and the rest of the officers were waiting. Here the 
army passed the night, and the next day reached the town of Nattam, 
where they were joined by a detachment from Tritchinopoly : Ma- 
.phuze Khan accompanied them no farther ; but returned to Madura* 

The army continuing their march without any interruption, arrived 
on the 5th of June in sight of Tritchinopoly, and encamped at War- 
liore Heron was soon after recalled to Madrass, where 

his e^^dition was tried by a* court martial, by 

which he was s^ryir^:tl^e,oompaBy any longen 

: The government of Pondicherry saw' this expedition into the south- 
ern countries with a jealous eye, because they saw the advantages which 
would accrue to the Nabob, if the territories of Madura and Tinivelly, 
which had so long been rent from the power of Arcot, should again 
: " ‘ E e e 2 be 
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1755 be aMexed to its goYernmeBt ; they remonstrated, not only that the 
expedition was in iteelf a breach of the trace with Mn Godehen, bnt 
that these countries belonged to themselves in virtue of various rights 
derived from ChnndaBaheb, and the king of Mysore. Their argu- 
ments were answered by pretensions equally specious ; and Mr. Beley- 
rit the governor of Pondicherry, naturally a man of moderation, did 
not think it worth while to interrupt the expedition at the risque of 
renewing the war so early after the cessation of hostilities ; but on the 
first occasion acted as the English had set the example. 

There lieth about thirty miles north of Trifcchinopoly, and immedi- 
ately H. w. of the straights of XJtatoor, a large tract of woodland coun- 
try, cnlled Terriore, of which the chief is stiled BJkeddy, a diminutive 
of Eajah or king. Thkr countiy during the war before Tritchinopoly 
had been oven*ua by a detachment of the Mysore army, assisted by 
some of the French troops, who deposed the Bheddy then reigning, 
and placed one of his cousins in his stead. The Mysoreans, when 
they ret^^ted from TritcMnbpoly to their own country, left the 
French government the representatives of all their rights and pre- 
tensions in the Carnatic ; and the new Rheddy having for some time 
evaded to pay his tribute, Mr. Deleyrit, in the month of June sent 
500 Europeans and 1000 Sepoys, under the command of M. Maissin, 
to punish his disobedience. Captain CaUiaud, who had lately been 
appointed to the command of Tritchinopoly, prepared to oppose the 
attempt ; but was forbidden by the presidency of Madrass, who hav- 
ing enquired into the titles which the French asserted to the vassalage 
of Terriore, was satisfied of their validity. M. Maissin after some 
opposition took the principal town in the middle of the woods, de- 
posed the Rheddy, and reinstated his antecessor. Encouraged by this 
success, and more by the forbearance of the Englsh, he marched 
against the Polygars of Arielore and Wariore poUam. The woods of 
these chieis are almost contiguous, and both are extensive. That of 
Arielore begins about fifty miles to the x. e. of Tritchinopoly, and 
stretch^ north to the river Valara ; but Wariore lies farther to the 
Eastward, and extends Southward almost to the Ooleroon. Both Po- 
at different tim^, during the war of Tritchinopoly paid 
mdnb^y' to <rf their country j5x>m the ravages of the 
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Morattoes ; blit had never made any submiasions of fealty either to 1755 
the French or Mysoreans; and at this time claimed the protection 
of the Nabob, whom they acknowledged as their only superior. The 
presidency of Madrass, therefore, now, without hesitation, ordered 
Oalliaud to march from Tritchinopoly, and moreover threatened to 
send a force from Madrass, if Maissin persisted. M. Deleyrit deterred 
by this vigour, ordered him to desist, and distributed his troops into 
the uncontested districts, subject to Pondicherry, nearer the sea coast. 

Meanwhile, the presidency of Madrass, recommended to the Nabob 
to come from Tritchinopoly and settle with his family at Arcot, 
where Abdul- wahab had created many disorders in the admimstra- 
tion, lavishing away the revenues with a spirit of dissipation that 
would soon have ruined the province, even if it had long enjoyed 
the highest degi'ee of prosperity. The Nabob acquiesced to this ad- 
vice, and on the ninth of July quitted Tritchinopoly, escorted by 300 
Europeans and 1000 Sepoys, under the command of captain Polier. 

It was at first intended that they should proceed .directly across the Ga- 
veri and Coleroon in the high road to Arcot ; but the rivers were at 
this time swelled, and still more risque was apprehended from Mais- 
* sin's party, then lying before Arielore. It was therefore resolved to 
proceed through the country of Tanjore to Fort St. David, 
measures might be taken for the rest of the rout, aceordmg to e^figen- 
cies. When arrived at the village of Oondore, the king sent his ge- 
neral Monac-gee with a numerous train, to make his compliments to 
the Nabob. This interview, like most others between persons of 
such rank in Indostan, passed in the strongest and falsest protestations 
of an inviolable friendship ; amongst other professions, Monac-gee 
said, that his master kept 5000 horse ready to serve the Nabob, if 

^ Nabob, whilst he extolled mth 

ipark of the king's love and friendship, whis- 
pered to^capta|||^,^^^^''. ili^h W|is .all a lie. From Condore they 
proceeded by the David, where admiral 

Watson vrith the squadron under his command was then lying, hav- 
ing returned in the middle of May from the bay of Trinconomalee, 
to which they had repaired in order to avoid the setting in of the 

southern 
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1755 soiitlbem monsoon, because it is sometimes attended by a hurricaua 
The Nabob went on bcmrd the admiral's ship, the Kent, of sixty-four 
guns, and having never before seen the interior structure and arrange- 
ment of such a niachme, could not suppress his astonishment, when 
conducted into the lower deck. The presidency of Madrass, seeing 
no probability of any interruption to his progress from Fort St. David, 
advised Mm to continue his march without delay, but accompanied 
by the same escort. On the nineteenth of August he mTived within 
a mile of Arcot, and encamped on the plain, resolving by the advice 
of his dervises to wait for a lucky day to make his entry into the city, 
which fell out on the twenty-first. In the mean time, colonel Law- 
rence, Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Palk, deputed to invite Mm at Madrass, 
arrived at Ms camp, and contributed to increase the splendour and 
reputation of his entry into Ms capital, from which he had been ab- 
sent ever since the death of Naziir-jing. On the thirtieth, he came to 
Madrass, where after several conferences with the presidency he con- 
sented to make over to the company some farther assignments on the 
revenue "of the country, in order to reimbume the great expences 
they had incurred in the war. This important point begin settled, 
it was determined that he should proceed with a strong detachment 
to collect the revenues that were due to him from such chiefs as had’ 
hitherto withheld them with impunity, more particularly from seve- 
ral polygfU’s in the northern parts of the province. It was agreed 
that half the monies which might be collected, should be paid to 
the company ; and that a member of the council of Madrass, should 
accompany the Nabob, in order to see this agreement punctually 
fulfilled. The previous measures for the expedition were not settled 
before the monsoon set jn, after which it was necessa^ to wait some 
days until the first violence of the rains had abated ; so that it was 
the latter end of October, before the detachment took the field. It 
consisted of 300 Europeans and 1500 Sepoys, and was commanded 
by major Kilpatrick. 

It soon appeared that whatsoever submissions had been made in 
the provinces of Madura and TiniveUy, during the expedition of co- 
lon^ Herbn, had proceeded intirely from the dread of the English 
inteepidity as well as the ejficacy of their arm^, for ex^ 
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ceeded the modes of any warfare which had ever been seen in these 1755 
countries ; and they were no sooner departed than the Oolleries 
swarmed abroad again into all the subjected districts that lay exposed 
-to their depredations, whilst their chiefs confederated to prevent by 
more effectual means the establishment of Maphuze Khan's autho- 
rity. From this time, these countries became a field of no little 
conflict, and continued so for several years, which rendera it neces- 
sary to explain the various interesiB which produced the present con- 
fusions, fertile afterwards of more. 

When AUum Khan in the beginning of the year 1752 marched 
from Madura to the assistance of Chunda-saheb, then besieging Tritch- 
inopoly, he left the countries of Madura and Tinivelly imder the ma- 
nagement of three Pitan ofiicers, named Mahomed Barky, Mahomed 
Mainach, and Nabi Cawn Catteck ; the first of these was generally 
known by the appellation of Mianah, the second of Moodemiah ; but 
Nabi Cawn Catteck by his own proper name. The Nabob Maho- 
medally, when asked by the presidency of Madrass for proofs to inva- 
lidate the pretensions of the government of Pondicherry, produced a 
writing said to be signed by these three officers, and dated the twenty- 
ninth of November, 1752 ; by which they acknowledged his sove- 
reignty over the countries of Madura and TiniveEy ; and , professed 
themselves his servants and subjects. M this time, Ohundasaheb m- 
deed had perished ; but the Nabob himself was involved in such dif- 
ficulties by the resentment of the Mysoreans, that there does not ap- 
pear any reason why the Pitans should give such a declaration ; unless 
they did it from a conviction of the very little advantage which the 
Nabob could derive from it. It is certain they never afterwards 
heeded these professions of obedience, but continued to act without 
controul, and acted only for themselves ; granting immunities^ remit- 
ting even selling forts and districts for presents of ready 

money. TMis 4ls»dity ooin<Adii^ with the spirit of independanc^ and 
encroachment common to ‘ A Bolygar% procured them not only 
wealth, but attachments. In this ml)® ^ licentious government?' 
they continued agreeing amongst themselves in the division of the 
spoil, and ruling with much power, until the expedition of colonel 
Heron ; when Mianah, who commanded in the the city of Madura 

abandoned 
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1756 abandoned it, and took refuge with the neighbouring Polygars of 
Nattam ; Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn Catteck, retired from Tini- 
velly to the Polygar of Nellitangaville, better known by the name 
of Pulitaver. All the three only waited for the departure of the, 
English troops, to dispute the dominion with Maphuze Cawn, when 
left to himself. 

Amongst other alienations, Moodemiah had sold to the king of 
Travancore, a range of districts extending thirty miles from Calacad 
to Cape Comorin ; and lying at the foot of the mountains which se- 
parate Travancore from Tinivelly. The fort of Calacad with seve- 
ml others of less defence were sold with the districts.. The kingdom 
of Travancore is the most southern division of the Malabar coast, 
ending on that side, as Tinivelly on the eastmi, at Cape Comorin. 
It was formerly of small extent, and paid tribute to Madura ; but the 
pr^ent king, through a variety of succe^es, some of which had been 
gained against the Dutch, had added to his dominion, all the country 
as far as the houndaries erf Cochin; so that it now extended 120 
milaa the aea, and inland as far as the mountains leave any 
ocmqueriirg. With the assistance of a B’rench officer, 
named Launoy, the king had disciplined, in the method of European 
infantry, a body of 10,000 Naires ; the people of this denomination, 
are by birth the military tribe of the Malabar coast, and assert in their 
own country even prouder pre-eminences than the Eajpoots, who in 
other parts of India are likewise bom with the same distinction. Be- 
sides these Naires, the king maintained 20,000 other foot, of various 
arms ; but had very few horse, because little advantage can be derived 
from service in his country, which is every where either covered 
with HIIb, or intarseeted by rivets. The districts wMch the king had 
purchased of Moodemiah, were maintauned by about 2000 of his irre- 
gular foot, who having no enemas to oppose, were sufficient for the 
cemnron guards and military attendance, whidi in Indostan always sup- 
port the anthority of the government in the coUecrion of the revenues. 
But these troops on the arrival of the army with colonel Heron at Ti- 
aaiveily, w0r& so terrified by the reports ®f their e^Ioits; and espefsUy 
SKP^tnnazy example in their mei^bourhood, »t the sarMi^pf 
-abandoned not only their districts, but the feat 
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of Calacad likewise, wMeh were soon after taken possession ofTbya 
detaokment of 300 korse and 500 foot, sent by Mapknze Klian from ^ 
Tinivelly. As soon as tke English troops retired from before Nelli- 
tangaville, and it was known that they were recalled to Tritcbino- 
poly, Moodemiak went to Travaiicore in order to encourage the king 
to recover the districts which his troops had abandoned ; at the same 
time the Pulitaver, besides letting loose his Colleries to plunder, 
formed a camp ready to move and join the Travancores as soon as 
they should arrive. Maphuze Khan received intelligence of these 
schemes and preparations, on his return from Nattam and Madura^ 
and immediately proceeded to Tinivelly. 

Besides the 1000 Sepoys belonging to the Company which were 
left with him by colonel Heron, he received 600 more, raised and 
sent to him by the Nabob ; but these were in no respect equal to the 
company's, who had been trained in the campaigns of Tritchinopoly | 
and Maphuze Khan himself, having no military ideas, excepting 
that of levying troops, had augmented the force he brought with him 
from the Carnatic to 2500 horse, and 4000 foot. Five hundred of 
the horse, and a thousand of the foot, were left to defend the city of 
Madura and its districts ; but the company’s Sepoys proceeded with 
him to Tinivelly. Before he arrived there, Moodemiah had returned 
with 2000 Names, and the same’nttmber of other feet, wMdb -fte 
king of Travancore had entrusted to his command,' They were 
joined by the forces of the Pulitaver near Calacad ; where the troops 
stationed by Maphuze Khan in these parts, assembled, gave ba-ttle, 
and were routed : three hundered of the Nabob’s Sepoys were in the 
action, who, to lighten their slight, threw away their muskets, which 
were collected by the Pulitaver’s people, and regarded by them as a 
very valuable prize. Immediately after this success, the enemy in- 
vested the fugitives in the fort of Calacad ; but before they could re- 
duce it, the ®ddp^ W ^Travancore ^^reitum home, pretending they 
were recalled by th^etnergettcy of sdme dktinrbances in their own 
country ; however it is mord probable, that they retreated from the 
dread of encountering the army, and more especially, the cavalry of 
Maphuze Khan, which were approaching. Moodemiah went with 
them, and the Pulitaver retired to liis fort and woods, against which 
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1755 Maphuze Khan proceeded, and encamped near the fort, which he 
could not take ; but in this situation repre^ed the incursion of the Puli- 
taver’s Coileries into the districts of Tinivelly, and content with this 
advantage, gave out with ostentation that he had settled the country. 
These vaunts were soon contradicted. In the month of September, 
Moodemiah returned from Travancore, with a larger body of troops, 
and again defeated those of Calacad, who in this battle suffered more 

than in tl\e former ; for 200 of their horse and 500 Sepoys were made 

prisoners ; and, what aggravated the loss, it was the time of harvest, 
when the rents are collected, of which the Travancores took posses- 
sion, and maintained their ground. Maphuze Khan, nevertheless, con- 
tinued before the Pulitaver's place ; whoso troop, s in the month of No- 
vember, cut off a detachment of two companies of Sepoys which had 
been sent to escort provisions ; they were of those belonging to the 
company, and the commanders of both were killed. No other mili- 
tary events of any cons^iuence happened in these parts during the 
rest of the year. 

The reduc^n and maintenance of Madura and Tinivelly, were 
not the only interests in the southera countries, which perplexed, and 
occupied the attention of the English presidency. In the month of 
June, they were surprized by a quarrel between their own allies the 
king of Tanjore and the Polygar Tondiman, which had proceeded to 
hostilities, before any suspicions were entertained of the animosity. It 
was obvious that this quarrel, if not timely reconciled, would produce 
the defection of one or other of them to the Nabob’s enemies. The 
presidency, therefore, immediately ordered them, in peremptory 
terms, to cease all military operations ; proffering, however, their 
mediation ; and ordered captain Cailiaud to enquire into the causes 
of the dispute ; who after two journies to Tanjore, and several con- 
ferences with the king, with Monac-gee, and with Tondiman’s 
brother, could only collect the following obscure account of it ; so 
averse were aU parties to tell the truth. In the year 1749, the king 
sent Monac-gee to attack Arandanghi, a fort of strength and note, 
belonging to the lesser Moravar. Monac-gee finding his own force 
insufficient, asked assistance of Tondiman, who stipulated in return, 
the cession of Kelli-nelH-cotah and its districts, valued at 800,000 
6. rupees 
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rupees a year. Arandanghi was reduced, Tondiman took possession of 
tlie districts, and pressed Monac-gee for the patents of cession under the 
king’s seal ; but the king disavowed the act of his general ; on which 
Monac-gee purloined^tt^ use of the seal, and delivered the patents thus 
apparently authenticated, according to his promise. Towards the end 
of 1749, Tanjore, as we have seen, was invaded by Murzafa-jing and 
Chundasaheb : the subsequent wars suspended the dispute between the 
king and the Polygar, whilst the common danger continued ; but that 
passed, the broil was at this time renewed with inveteracy. Monac- 
gee, having when disgraced in 1763 taken refuge with Tondiman, 
still bore Mm good will ; working on which, and the king’s timidity, 
captain Callaud stopped the hostilities which were begun, and pre-. 
vented the renewal of them until the end of September ; when the 
king grown impatient, peremptorily oi’dered Monac-gee to march : at 
the same time, Tondiman could not be induced to make any step to- 
wards an accommodation, but said he should defend himself. On this, 
Calliaud Doiade preparations at Tritchinopoly, as if he intended to take 
the field against both, which stopped the progress of the Tanjorines 
for some days more, when they moved again ; but Monac-gee having, 
by the king’s order, demanded assistance from the little Moravar, con- 
trived to make him withhold Ms troops ; by which, with the pretences 
of want of money, and the fear of Calliaud, he protracted -Ms inao^ 
tivity until the end of December, and then returned to Tanjore, 
without having done Tondiman any harm. 

In the Carnatic, no events tending to hostilities between the go- 
vernments of Madrass and Pondicherry happened during the rest of 
the year after the French troops retreated from before Arielore ; but 
a tedious and intricate controversy was maintained between them 
concerning some districts in the neighbourhood of Oarangoly and 
Outimnalo: 3 re, which the French had taken possession of, without any 
right they could prove. The dispute, however, after some sharp 
altercations, was settled by an agreement to devide the contested 
districts equally between the two nations. 

The French commissary, Mr, Godeheu, had continued Mr. Bussy 
in the management of affairs in the northern parts of the Decan, with 
the same authorities as had been given to him by Mr, Dupleix : Mr^ 

Bussy remained in the ceded provinces from Ms amval at Masuli- 
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,1755' 'patnam' in July 1754, totlieemfiof that year," continually employed 
in' settling the government, and often eitlier .marching, in. ■ person,. or 
sending detachments- to- . collect : the revenues, from,: the -Polygars or 
chiefs of the woodland coimtries, trusting to their wilds and 
fastnesses, never pay but at the point of the sword. In the beginning 
of the year 1755, he returned to Hyderabad, where he found Sala- 
bad-jing ready to proceed with all his forces against the kingdom of 
Mysore, in order to collect a long arrear of tribute, which, he pre- 
tended, was owing from this country to the Mogul government. The 
French company was by treaty in alliance with the regent of Mysore, 
who well deserved their services, in return for the expences he had 
incurred in a.ssisting them during the war of Tritchinopoly. On the, 
other , hand, the French - troops with. Mr. Biissy were obliged to assist- 
^abad-jing against any powers whom he miglit think proper to 
treat as enemies ; for it was on this condition, witliout any exception 
of the Mysoreans, that he had given the northern maritime provinces 
to the French company. In this perplexity, Mr. Bussy resolved to 
distem the Mysoreans aa little as possible by military operations, and 
to use hiB best endeavours to reconcile their differences with the 
Soubah. But when Ms army entei'ed their country, Mr. Bussy con- 
trary to his inclination, was obliged to co-operate iu the reduction of 
several forts ; although he all the while corresponded with the mini- 
stry of Mysore, recommending terms of accommodation. The regent 
was still before Tritchinopoly, and the ministry suspecting that any 
manifestation of eagerness to make peace, would induce more impe- 
rious conditions, shut themselves up with the best of their forces, and 
seemed determined to sustain a siege in the capital of Seringapatnam, 
But an unexpected event of which Mr. Bussy took advantage, soon 
made them change this resolution ; for Balagerow, at this very time, 
was advancing from Poni with a great army of Morattoes, in order to 
levy contributions in the country of Mysoi'e ; and the ministry judg- 
ing it better to pay one;, than fight two enemies, followed Mr. Bussy’s 
advice, and invited Saiabad**jing to come and encamp his whole army 
under the walls of Seringapatnam ; acknowledging his authority, .and 
cementing to pay on account of the arrears due to the Mogul govern- 
and two^ hundred thousand rupeea At the, same 
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time^Mr. Bnssy negociated^^TO^ Ealagerow, to dissEade him from ra- 
vagiog the Mysore country ; wlio finding he conld not prosecute his 
intentions withou^^ incurring the hostilities of Salabad-jing, and per- 
haps gratified by a part of the contributions levied, returned quietly 
to Poni, Salabad-jing quitted Seringapatnam in April, and in his 
return to Hyderabad exacted the submissions and levied the tributes 
due from several Polygars of Viziapore. The army arrived at Hy- 
derabad in the beginning of July, and were not employed in any 
other military operations during the remainder of the year. 

The English squadron found no enemies to encounter, nor any other 
occasion of active service on the coast of Coromandel since their return 
from Bombay in the month of January ; but it may be supposed that 
their appearance awed the government of Pondicherry, and contri- 
buted not a little to produce that moderation which prevailed in the 
French councils after the conclusion of the conditional treaty. They 
came from Fort St. David to Madrass in the end of July, and departed 
from thence on the 1 0th of October, in order to avoid the northern 
monsoon. On the 10 th of November, they arrived at Bombay, where 
they found several of the company’s ships lately arrived from Eng- 
land, with a considerable number of troops, sent with an intention 
to be employed on a special expedition projected in London. 

The East-India company, whilst uncertain of the event of the ne- 
gociation in India, received advices of the acquisitions which Mr. 
Bussy had obtained from Salabad-jing ; and concluding veiy justly that 
negociations alone would not induce the French to quit such great 
advantages, they determined to strike at their power in the northern 
parts of the Decan by more effectual means. Aurengabad, the ca- 
pital of this division of the Mogul empire, lies no more than one 
hundred and fifty miles west of Bombay, and the country of the Mo- 
rattoea between both : a friendly intercourse had for some time been 
kept up by the presidency of Bombay with the Saha Rajah ; and 
from the frequent hostilities which had been carried on by his gene- 
ral Balagerow against Salabad-jing, it was imagined that the Mo- 
rattoes might be rendered very instrumental in removing the French 
troops from the service of this piinee : it was therefore determined to 
assist Balagerow with a force of Europeans the first time he should 
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1756 march against Salabad-jmg, who it "was hoped wonld be so much 
a to consent to dismiss the French troops 

from his service, on condition that the English retired fe'cm the ban- 
ners of the Morattoes : and if he persisted in his attachment to the 
French, it was determined to weary him into a compliance by vigo- 
rous hostilities, in conjunction with the Morattoes. 

This enterprize required a commander of much experience in the 
military and political systems of the country ; and captain Olive, who 
was at this time preparing to return to India, offered to conducfc it : the 
company had I’ewarded the serYicCvS which this officer had already ren- 
dered, by appointing him governor of Fort Si David, and by obtain- 
ing for him a commission of lieutenaiit-colonei in the king’s service ; 
but from that dependance on the ministiy to which their afiairs will 
always be subject, whilst engaged in military operations, the court of 
directors, in compliance with very powerful recomniendations, ap- 
pointed lieutenant-colonel Scot to command the expedition. This of- 
ficer went to India in the preceding year, in the post of engineer-ge- 
ner^ of aH their settlement®, but died soon after his andval at Madrass. 
Hie company, however, for fear that this or any other accident might 
prevent him from undertaking the expedition, desired colonel Clive to 
proceed to Bombay before he went to the coast of Coromandel, that if 
necessary he might be ready to supply colonel Scot’s place. The troops 
sent from England for tliis service were tlmee companies of the king’s 
artillery, each of 100 men, and 300 recruits ; who arrived at Bombay 
in the end of October ; where colonel Clive finding that colonel Scot 
was dead, proposed to the presidency to undertake the plan recom- 
mended to them ; but they, possesnsed by too much caution, imagined 
that it could not be carried into execution without infringing the con* 
vention made by Messrs. Saunders and Godeheu : this judgment, how- 
ever, had no foundation either in the truce or in the conditional 
treaty, in which all mention, both of Salabad-jing and of tlie French 
troops in his service, seemed to have been studiously avoided. The 
court of directors had explaitied their whole plan to the presidency of 
Madrass ; but the ship which had the letters on board was unfortu- 
nately wrecked on a rock lying eight hundred miles to the east of the 
Oape Good Hope, withm sight of the continent of Africa ; and the 

pre- 
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presidency of Bombay not providing for suck an accident, but feaiful 
tliat the letters they might write on this subject would be intercepted 
by the French, contented themselves with only sending to Madrass 
advices of the arrival of colonel Clive with the troops, without ex-- 
plaining their destination ; however, slender as this information was, 
it served to suggest to some members of the council the whole extent 
of the company’s intention ; in consequence of which they formed 
a plan for the conduct of it, which they recommended in the strongest 
terms to the presidency of Bombay ; but before these letters arrived, 
that presidency had taken the resolution of employing all their force^ 
in conjunction with Mr. Watson’s squadron, against another enemy, 
who had long been formidable to the English commerce on that side 
of India. 

The Malabar coast, from cape Gomerin to Surat, is intersected by 
a great number of rivers, which disembogue into the sea ; it appears 
that from the earliest antiquity the inhabitants have had a strong pro- 
pensity to piracy, and at this day all the different principalities on the 
coast employ vessels to cruize upon those of all other nations which 
they can overpower. The Mogul empire, when it first extended its 

dominion to the sea in the northern parts of this coast, appointed an 
admiral called the Sidee, with a fleet to protect the vessels of their 
Mahometan subjects trading to the gulphs of Arabia and Persia, from 
the Malabar pirates, as well as from the Portuguese. The Morattoes 
were at that time in possession of several forts between Goa and Bom- 
bay, and finding themselves interrupted in their piracies by the Mo- 
gul’s admiral, they made war against him by sea and land. In this war 
one Conagee Angria raised himself from a private man to be com^ 
mander in chief of the Morattoe fleet, and was entrusted with the go- 
vernment of Sever ndroog, one of their strongest forts, built upon a small 
rocky isl^d, which lies about eight miles to the north of Dabul, and 
within cannon shot of the coniine at : here Conagee revolted against 
^ the Saha Rajah, or king of the Morattoes, and having seduced part of 
the fleet to follow his fortune, he with them,: took and destroyed the rest.' 
The Saha Rajah endeavoured to reduce him to obedience by building 
three forts upon the main land, within point blank shot of Severn- 
droog ; but Conagee took these forts likewise, and in a few years got 
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17S6 po^ession’ of all tho sea coast, from Tama^iak 'to.Baiicoote, extending 
120 miles, together with the inland country as far back as the monn- 
tains> which in some places are thirty, in others twenty miles from the 
sea. His successors, who have all borne the name of Angria, strength- 
ened themselves continually, insomuch that the morattoes having no 
hopes of reducing them, agreed to a peace on condition that An^ia 
should ackno wledge the sovereignty of the Saha Rajah, by paying him a 
small annual tribute ; but they nevertheless retained a strong animosity 
against him, and determined to avail themselves of any favourable 
opportunity to recover the territories he had wi*ested from them. 

In the mean time the piracies which Angiia exercised upon ships 
of all nations indifferently, who did not purchase his passes, rendered 
him every day more and more powerful The land and sea breezes 
on this coast, as well as on that of Coromandel, blow alternately in the 
twenty-four hours, and divide the day ; so that vessels sailing along 
thO; arc obliged to keep in sight of land, since the land-winds do 
not reach more than forty miles out to sea : there was not a creek, 
bay, harbour, or mouth of a iiver along the coast of his dominions, 
in which he had not erected fortifications and marine receptacles, to 
serve both as a station of discovery, and as a place of refuge to his 
vessels; hence it was as difficult to avoid the encounter of them, as 
to take them. His fleet consisted of grabs and galivats, vessels pe- 
culiar to the Malabar coast. The grabs have rarely more than two 
masts, although some have three ; those of three are about 300 tons 
, burthen; but the others are not more than 150: they are built 

to draw very little water, being very broad in proportion to their 
length, narrowing however from the middle to the end, where in- 
stead of bows they have a prow, projecting like that of a Medi- 
terranean galley, and covered with a strong deck level with the 
main deck of the vessel, from' which, however, it is separated by a 
bulkhead which terminates the forecastle : as this construction sub- 
jects the grab to pitch violently when sailing against a head sea, the 
deck of the prow is not enclosed with sides as the rest of the vessel is, 
but remains bare, that the water which dashes upon it may pass off 
without interruptioir : on the main deck under the forecastle are moun- 

nine or twelve poundem, which point for- 
wards 
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wards through the port holes cut in the bulk head, ahd fire oyer the 1756 
prow ; the cannon of the broadside are from six to nine pomders. 

The gallivats are large row-boats built like the grab, but of smaUer 
dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding 70 tons : they have two masts, 
of which the mizen is very slight ; the main mast bears only one sail, 
which is triangular and very large, the peak of it when hoisted being 
much higher than the mast itself. In general the gallivats are co« 
vered with a spar deck, made for lightness of bamboes split, and these 
carry only petteraroes, which are fixed on swivels in the gunnel of the 
vessel ; but those of the largest size have a fixed deck on which they 
mount six or eight pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders ; they 
have forty or fifty stout oars, and may be rowed &ur miles an hour. 

Eight or ten grabs, and forty or fifty gallivats, crowded with men, 
generally composed Angria% principal fleet destined to attack ships 
offeree or burthen. The vessel no sooner came in sight of the port 
or hay where the fleet was lying, than they slipped their cables'^and 
put out to sea : if the wind blew, their construction enabled them to 
sail almost as fast as the wind ; and if it was calm, the gallivats row- 
ing towed the grabs : when within cannon shot of the chace they 
generally assembled in her stern, and the grabs attacked her at a disr 
tanoe with Ifeeir fi®dir' ► fiiAaf;.fi^t 
aim when the three 

their view ; by which means the shot would ' prohaHy . strike one or 
other of the three. As soon as the chaoe wa>s dismasted, they cam© 
nearer and battered her on all sides until she struck ; and if the de- 
fence was obstinate, they sent a number of gallivats with two or three 
hundred men in each, who boarded sword in hand from all quarters 
in the same instant. 

It yfm BOW fifty years that this piratical state had rendered itself 
formS&>te to- the trading ships of all the European nations in India, 
and the English East-India company had kep| up a marine force at 
the annual expenoe of fifty their own 

ships, as well as those belonging to the m^hants’established in their 
colonies ; for as no vessel could with prudence venture singly to pass 
byAngria's dominions, the trade was convoyed at particular times 
up and down the sea coasts by the company’s armed vessels, But m 
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1786 tMs force consisted only of four grabs, two of which, howev®, mount- 
ed twenty guns, and six gallivats, it was deemed capable of nothing 
more than to protect the trade ; and indeed it scarcely ever did any 
mischief to the enemy, who sailing much better than the Bombay 
fleet, never fought them longer than they thought proper: in the 
mean, time, Angria seldom failed to take such ships as ventured to sail 
without company along his coast. About twenty-eight years ago 
they took the Darby, a ship belonging to the company, richly laden 
from England, and more lately a three mast grab of the Bombay 
fleet : they likewise took a forty gun ship belonging to the French 
, company; and in February, 1754, they overpowered three Dutch 
ships, of 50, 36, and 18, guns, which were sailing together, burning 
the two largest, and taking the other, lu 1722, commodore Mat- 
thews with a squadron of three ships of the line, in conjunction with 
a Fortugueze anny from Goa, attacked one of their fmds called Coil- 
atoby> but by the cowardice of the Port ugueze the attempt proved 
: and two years after that expedition, the Dutch with 
attac^sed Qhetia with seven ships, two bomb vessels, 
'S^ta bo% of land fcnrces. From this time his forts were deemed im- 
•^^nabH ^ bis fleet was with reason esteemed formidable. Elated 
by his constant good fortune, the pirate threw off his allegiance to the 
Morattoes : it is said that he cut off the nos<^ of their ambassadors who 
came to demand the tribute he had agreed to pay to the Saha Eajah. 
The Morattoes who were in possession of the main land opposite to 
Bombay, had several times made proposals to the English government 
in the island, to attack this common, enemy with their united forces, 
but it was nob before tbe b^inning of the present year that both par- 
ties happened to be ready at the same time to undertake such an ex- 
pedition. The presidency then made a treaty with Rama-gee Punt, 
the Saha Rajah’s geneitd in these parts, and agreed to assist the Mo- 
rattoes with their marine force in reducing Sevemdroog, Bancoote, 
and some others of Angria’s forts, which lie near to Ghoul, a harhoni 
and fortified city belonging to the Morattoes. Accordingly conomodore 
'rdajjw, tbe csommander in chief of the company’s marine force in India, 
^i^tli©^22d of March in the Protector of 44 guns, with a ketch 
of but such was the exa^erated 
’ ' ' . ' ’ j, opinion 
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opinion of Anglia's strong Mds, that the presidency instmeted him 1750 

not to expose the company's ve&sels to any risqne by attacking them, 

bnt only to blockade the harbonrs whilst the Morattoe amy carried 
on their operations by land. ^ Three days after the Morattoe fleet, 
consist ing of seven grabs and sixty gallivats, came out of Ghoul, having 
onboard 10,000 land forces, and the fleets united proceeded to Co- 
mara«bay, where they anchored in order to permit the Morattoes to 
get their meal on shore, since they are proMbitedby their religion from 
eating or washing at sea. Departing from hence they anchored again 
about fifteen miles to the north of Sevemdroog, when Rama-gee 
Punt with the troops disembarked in order to proceed the rest of the 
way by land: commodore James now receiving intelligence that the 
enemy's fleet lay at anchor in the harbour of Sevemdroog, represented 
to the admiral of the Morattoe fleet, that by proceeding immediately 
thither they might come upon them in the night, and so effectually 
blockade them in the harbour that few or none would be able to escape. 

The Morattoe seemed highly to approve the proposal, but had not 
authority enough over his officers to make any of them stir before 
the morning, when the enemy discovering them under sail, imme- 
diately slipped their cables and put to sea. The commodore then 
flung out the Signal fon a general chase; but as little regard was paid 
to this as to Ms 

rattoes had hitherto sailed better than the English, such was their ter- 
ror of Angria's fleet, that they all kept behind, and suffered the £ro- 
tector to proceed alone almost out of their sight. The enemy dn. the 
other hand exerted themselves with uncommon industry, flingiFg over- 
board all their lumber to lighten their vessels, not only crow^g all the 
sails they could bend, but also banging up their garm^jjfe, and even 
their turbans, to catch every breath of air. The protector, how- 
ever, came within gun-shot of some of the stemmp^^C 
approaching, -bommodote^ James gave oyer tlm/^hase, and returned 
to Sevemdroog, which he had Here he found 

Rama-gee Punt with the army they said, the three forts 

on the main land ; but they were only from one gun, a four 

■ pounder, at the distance of two and even at this distance the 

■ troops did not think themselves 4afe without digging pits, in which 
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1758 they sheltered themselves covered up to the chin from the enemy’s 
fire. Tlie commodore jud^g from these operations, that they 
would never take the forts, determined to exceed the instructions 
which he had received from the presidency, rather than expose the 
English arms to the disgrace they would suffer, if an expedition in 
which they were believed by Angria to have taken so great a share, 
should misrarry. The next day, the 2d of April, he began to can- 
nonade and bombard the fort of Severndroog, situated on the island ; 
but finding that the walls on the western side which he attacked, were 
meetly cut out of the solid rock, he changed his station to the north-* 
east between the island and the mam ; where whilst one of his broad- 
sides plied the north-east bastions of this fort, the other fired on fort 
Goa, the largest of those upon the main land. The bastions of Se- 
veradroog, however, were so high, that the Protector could only 
point her upper tier at them; hut being anchored within a hundred 
yards, the musketry in the round tops drove the enemy from their guns, 
aeyi. noon the parapet of the north-east bastion was in ruins ; when 
. ftosatwia of fee bomb vessels set fire to a thatched house, which 

garikiciii; dreading the Protector’s musketry, were afraid to ex- 
tinguish : the blaze spreading fiercely at this dry season of the year, 
all the buildings of the fort were soon in flames, and amongst them a 
magazine of powder blew up. On this disaster the inhabitants, men, 
women and children, with the greatest part of the ^trrison, in all 
near 1000 persons, ran out of the fort, and embarking in seven or 
eight large boats, attempted to make their ^cape to fort Goa ; hut 
they ware prevented by the English ketches, who took them aU. The 
Protector now directed her fire only against fort Goa ; where the 
enmny, erafferii^ a severe carmonade, hung out a flag as a signal 
of surrender f'-but ■ whilst tiie Mcrattoes were marching to take 
posessions of it, tha governOT perceiving that the commodore had 
not yet taken posseagion of Severndroog, got into a boat with some 
of his most trusty men, and crossed over to the Wbnd, hoping to he 
'able to maintain the fort until he should receive a^istance firom Dabul, 
which is in sight it. TTpon this tihe Pratecftar renewed her fire upon 

and the oommodme fiudiTig that the governor wanted to 
whsn. ifetyas not to be donbted that 
'f: ’ some 
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some looatis Trom x/aoui woma enaeavouT m mpow succours iniio -Dne j 
place, be lauded balf Ms [seamen, under cover of tbe fire of the '^ 
ships, who with great intrepidity ran up to the gate, and cutting 
down the sally port with their a:?:es, forced their way into it; on 
which the garrison surrendered : the other two forts on the main 
land bad by this time hung out flags of truce, and the Morattoes 
took possession of them. This was all the work of one day, in wMch 
the spirited resolution of commodore Jam^ destroyed the timorous 
prejuMces which had for twenty years been entertained of the im- 
practicability of reducing any of Angria’ s fortified harbours. 

On the 8th of April, the fleet and army proceeded to Bancoote, a 
fortified island wMch commands a harbour lying about six miles to the 
north of Sever ndroog. The place, terrified by the &te of Sevemdroog, 
sumndered on the first summons, and the Morattoes consented that 
the company should keep it. It is now called fort Victoria, and the 
country about it being subject to the Sidee, is inhabited by Mahome- 
dans, who contribute to supply Bombay with beeves, which it is very 
dilScult to procure in other parts of the coast, as they are under the ju- 
risdiction of princes of the strictest cast of the Indian religion, who 
worship the cow, and regard ihe killing of that animal as the greatest 
of cr im es. ■ « •{ • -f*** <!• - 1 *** ^’’ '*' ** 

Eama-gee Punt was so elated by these successes, that im oppred 
commodore James 200,000 rupees if he would imm ediately proceed 
against Dabul, and some other of the enemy’s forts, a little to the 
southward of that place ; and certainly this was the time to attack 
them, during the consternation into which the enemy were thrown by 
toe losses they had just sustained. But the stormy monsoon, which on 
this coast sets in at the end of April, was approaching, and the com-, 
modore ||ping already exceeded his orders, would not venture to 
lM<^ttoe’s request without permission from Bombay : 

‘aa espjdiiloudlj as possible, he sailed 
away thitp^ ’ in" ' ; presidency, notwith- 

f^tanding the unexp^^^’ siic^S^ of th^^arms^still possessed by their 
ancient spirit of caution, and so sollicitous' for the fate of one of their 
bomb ketches, a heavy flat bottomed boat incapable of keeping the 
sea in tempestuous weather, that they ordered him to bring back the 
fleet into harbour without delay. Accordingly on the lltli he de- 
livered 
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livered tho forts of Sevemdroog to the Morattoes, striking the Eng- 
lish which for the honour of their arms he had hitherto caused 
to he lasted in them ; and on the 15th sailed away with his ships to 
Bombay : the Morattoe fleet at the same time returned to Choul. 

The squadron, under the command of Mr. Watson arrived at Bom- 
bay in the November foUowing, and the fair season being now re- 
turned, the presidency with the Morattoes renewed their intentions of 
attacking Angria ; Mr. Watson readily consenting to assist them with the 
force under Ms command. It was determined, if practicable, to strike 
at once at the root of Angria’s power, by attacking Gheria, the capital 
of his dominions, and the principal hmbour and arsenal of Ms marine 
force : but it was so long since any Englishman had seen this place, 
that trusting' to the report of the natives, they believed it to be at least 
as strong as Gibraltar, and like tliat situated on a mountain inacces- 
sible feom the sea ; for tMs reason it was resolved to send vessels to 
reconnoitre it, wMch service commodore James, in the Protector, 
with two oUaer ^ps, performed. He found the enemy’s fleet at an- 
in’ tbft bagboioir. notwithstanding wHch he approached within 
of the fort, and having attentively considered it, returned 
at the end of December to Bombay, and described the place, such as 
it really was, veiy strong indeed, but far from being inaccessible or 
impregnable. 

Upon his representation, it was resolved to prosecute the expedi- 
tion with vigour. The Morattoe army under the command of Rama- 
cee Punt, marched from Choul, and the twenty gun ship, with the 
doopofMr. Watson’s squadron, were sent forward to blockade the 
harbour, where they were soon after joined by commodore James, m 
the Protector, and another sMp, which was of 20 guns, belonging to 
the company. On the llth of February the admiral, with the rest of 
the sMps aiTived. The whole fleet now united, consisted of four ships 
of the line, of 70, 64, 60, and 50 guia, one of 44, three of 20, a grab 
of 12 and five bomb ketches, in all fourteen vessels. Besides the sea- 
m^’ they had on hoard a battalion of 800 Europeans with 1000 
tmder the command of lieutenant-colonel Clive. 
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situated on a promontory of rocky 

' ■ ' ■ ■' lying about a mile from 
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the entrance of a large harbomv *wMcli forms the mouth of a river 
descending from the Balagat mountaina The promontory projects'—'^ 
to the south-west, on the right of the harbour as you enter ; it is on 
the sides contiguous to the water inclosed by a continued rock about 
fifty feet high, on which are built the fortifications. These are a double 
wall with round towers, the inward wall rising several feet above the 
outward. The neck of land by which the promontory joins to the 
continent, is a narrow sand, beyond which, where the ground begins 
to expand itself, is built a large open town ov peUah, for the habita- 
tion of such persons whose attendance is not constantly required in the 
fort. The river directing its course to the south-west washes the north 
sides of the town, of the neck of land, and of the promontory ; on the 
neck of land are the docks in which the grabs are built and repaired, 
from whence they are launched into the river : ten of them, amongst 
which was that taken from the company, were now lying in the 
river, all tied together, almost opposite to the docks. 

Angria, on the appearance of the fleet, was so terrified that he left 
his town to be defended by his brother, and went and put himself into 
the hands of the Morattoes, who having crossed the river at some 
distance from the sea, were already encamped to the eastward of the 
pettah. Here he endeavoured to pmvail on Rama-gee Punt to accept 
of a ransom for Ms fort, oflfering a large gum <>f money if he would 
divert the storm that was ready to break upon him : but the Morat- 
toe availing himself of Ms fear, kept Mm a prisoner, and extorted 
from him an order, directing his brother to deliver the fortress to 
the Morattoes, intending if he could get possession of it in this clan- 
destine manner, to exclude his allies the English from any share of 
the plunder* 

The ^miral receiving intelligence of these porceedings, sent a sum- 
mons to the fort the morning after his arrival, and receiving no 
answer, aftern as soon as the 

sea- wind set iniJ^-tibBey;/pr<^e4^^ idivisions, parallel to each 

other, the larger covering the bomb kefches and smaller vessels from 
the fire of the fort : as soon as they had passed the point of the pro- 
montory, they stood into the river, and anchoring along the north side 
of the fortifications, began, at the distance of fifty yards, to batter 
, ■ them 
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them with 150 pieces of cannon ; the bomb ketches at the same time 
plied then' mortars, and within ten minates after the firing bagan, a 
shell fell into one of Angria’s grabs, which set her on fire ; the rest 
being fastened together with her, soon shared the same fate and in 
Im than an hour this fleet, which had. for fifty years been the terror 
of the Malabar coast, was utterly destroyed. In the mean time the 
cannonade and bombardment continued furiously, and silenced the 
enemy’s fire ; but the governor, however, did not surrender when the 
night set in. Intelligence being received from a deserter that he in- 
tended to give up the place the next day to the Morattoes, colonel 
Clive landed with the troops ; and in order to prevent the Morattoes 
from carrying their scheme into execution, took up his ground be- 
tween them and the fort. Early in the morning the admiral sum - 
•moned the place again, declaring that he would renew the attack, and 
^ve no quarter if it was not delivered up to him in an hour : in an- 
swer to which the governor desired a cessation of hostilities imtil the 
nsst morning, alledging idiat he only waited for orders from Angria 
to cw^iy; the summons The cannonade was therefore renewed 
at tour in the afternoon ; and in less than half an hour the garrison 
hung out a flag of truce, but nevertheless th ey did not strike their 
colours, nor consent to admit the English troops ; the ships therefore 
repeated their fire with more vivacity than ever ; and the garrison, 
unable to stand the shock any longer, called out to the advanced guard 
of the troops on shore that they wmre ready to surrender : upon which 
lieutenant-colonel Olive immediately marched up, and took possession 
of the fort. It was found that notwithstanding the cannonade had de- 
stroyed most of the artificial works upon which they fired, the rock 
remained a natural and almost impregnable bulwark ; so that if the 
enemy had been endowed with courage sufficient to have maintained 
the place to extremity, it could only have been taken by regular ap- 
proaches on the land side. There were found in it 200 pieces of can- 
non, six brass mortars, and a great quantity of ammunition, and mi- 
litary; and naval stores of all kinds : the money and effects of other 
fjBloiBttted to 120,000 pounds sterling. All this booty was 
the captors, without any r^erve either for the 
nation m y the vessels whiA were set on fire 

during 
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during the attack/ two ships, one of them 40 guns, upon 1756 
the stocks, both of which the captors destroyed. Whilst the fleet 
were employed in taking on board the plunder, the Morattoes sent 
detachments to summon several other forts, which surrendered with-' 
out making any resistance : thus in less than a month, they got pos^ 
session of all the territories wrested from them hy Angria’s predecessors, 
and which they had for seventy years despaired of ever being able to 
recover. In the beginning of April, the fleet returned to Bombay, 
where Mr. Watson repaired his squadron, and sailing from thence on 
the 28th of April, arrived at Madrass on the 12th of May. 

The detachment sent from hence with the Nabob to collect the 
tributes from the northern Polygars, made their progress without be- 
ing obliged to commit any hostilities. About 50 miles to the north- 
ward of Madrass, are the districts of three principal Polygars, named, 
Bangar Yatcliam, Damerla Venkitapah, and Bom-rawze : the first 
is in possession of Cottapatam, situated on the sea shore, about 65 
miles north of Madrass, and his principal town Venkati Gherri is 
50 miles inland from the sea. The districts of Damerla Venkitapah. 
extended to the north and west of Bangar Yatcham’s but stretch on 
the western side more to the south : westward of these lye the dis- 
tricts of Bom-rawze, which extend still ~ flbrther to the south, and ap- 
proach within thirty miles of the city of Arcot. All the three Pofygam 
consented to acknowledge the Nabob, and compounded their tributes, 
Bangar Yatcham agreeing to pay 140,000 rupees, Damerla 100,000, 
and Bom-rawze 80,000. These sums were not equal to the arrers 
they owed the government ; hut were accepted, because it would have 
been imprudent to have vexed them to defection, as the rocks and 
woods of the countries form an excellent barrier to the more south- 
ern parts of the Carnatic : and indeed the Nabob himself was very 
anxiohs the army from their districts, in order to employ it 

against a feuHatotjr of’ much oonsequenee. This was Mortiz- 

ally, the Phousdar of llhcfee richer extensive territory, and 

ihe vicinity of his capital to Arcot, rendered him almost as considerable 
in the province as the Nabob himself : the independance affected by 
this odious rival preyed upon the Nabobs mind so much, that the 
presidency, in compliance with his repeated and earnest sollicitatione^ 

H h h determined 
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1756 deternuued to give liim the J^atisfectioii of attemptmg to reduce the 
city of Velore. Accordmgly the detachment returning to Arcot from 
the expedition aga the Polygarf^ was reinforced with two hundred 
Europeans, two eighteen pounders, and several companies of Se- 
poys : the whole now amounting to 500 men in battalion, with 
1500 Sepoys, encamped the 30th of January within cannon shot to 
the south of Velore. The Phousdar having early intelHgence of their 
approach, applied for assistance to Mr. de Leyrit, the governor of 
Pondicherry, who wrote to the presidency of Madrass, that he regard- 
ed their proceedings against Velore, as a breach of the truce, and 
shoiild coinmeriee hostilities if the English troops were not immedi- 
ately withdrawn ; m a proof of which intention, he ordered 700 Eu- 
ro|>eans, witli 2000 Sepoys, to take the field : this vigorous resolution 
probably proceeded from his knowing that the English squadron were 
preparing for the expedition ixgainst Angria, which would for some 
months delay their return to the coast of Coromandel At the same 
time that xnajor Kilpatrick was alarmed by the approach of such an 
in Ms rear, he found the place he was come against, much 
too strong to be reduced by tlie force under his command : Mortiz- 
ally likewise had his anxieties ; for next to the dread of being vigo- 
rously attacked, nothing was so terrible to Mm as the necessity of 
admitting a body of French troops into his fort ; although to amuse 
the English, he publickly declared that he should not hesitate to take 
this step if they commenced hostilities. Both sides therefore, having 
cogent reasons to avoid them, a negociation was opened, and Mahomed 
Issoof went into Velore to settle the terms. In the mean time, the 
Phousdar’s agent at Madrass, finding the presidency disconcerted by 
the resolution which the French had taken, made proposals in behalf 
of his master ; and the presidency deeming it impossible to subdue 
the place in the present conjuncture, determined to withdraw their 
troops and make peace with him, provided he would pay the company 
100,000 rupees. Inconsequence of this resolution, a member of the 
^uneil was deputed to Velore who on his arrival at the camp, found 
th|>t the Phousdar had agreed to pay major Kilpatrick 400,000 ru- 
pe^i i{[he immedi»»teiy retire with the army, and that he had 

”abeady of mioueyj. which, as he said, con- 

tained 
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taiaed 20,000 rupees, in part of the suui stipulated. But by this 
time the Pliousdar’s agent was returned from Madrass to Velore, 
having by some very unaccountabie means obtained information of 
the whole extent of the deputy’s instructions ; this man. now came 
to the camp, and told the deputy what he knew, adding that his 
master was ready to pay the 100,000 rupees. In this dilemma the 
deputy thought best to deny the purport of his commission, and to 
pretend that he waa only sent from Madrass to receive the money, 
which had been offered to major Kilpatrick ; and in order to per- 
plex the agent, he took the resolution of retmming immediately to 
Arcot, saying that he should leave major Kilpatrick to finish his own 
work, and if necessary to commence hostilities. This alarmed the 
Phousdar not a little, and he immediately sent messengers to desire 
the French troops to advance ; but at the same time sent his agent 
after the deputy to Arcoi^ desiring a confei’ence with him at Velore, 
and promising, with much seeming submission, to agree to whatsoever 
the English might determine in regard to his dispute with the Nabob. 
Upon this the deputy returned to the camp, and went into the town, 
accompanied by Mahomed Issoof and two English officers. After a 
sumptuous dinner they retired with the Pfiousdar into a private room ; 
who, instead of making any overtures to pay the jnOBey which he had 
offered to major Kilpatrick, denied that had ever made such ^roe- 
ment : upon this Mahomed Issoof, who had oonduoted that busings, 
related what had passed ; to which the Phousdar with great com-r 
posure replied, that all he asserted was a lie. Mahomed Issoof start- 
ing from his seat, clapped his hand to- his dagger, the Phousdar raised 
his voice, and the guards of the palace began to be in motion to- 
wards the room ; but the deputy interposing, convinced him that 
his own safety depended on forbidding them to approach : after 
which the was re-assumed.. However, the Phousdar 

shewed no in<ffinath:m to pay mpre than 200,000 rupees, for which he 
insisted on receiving, from, thu preddenoy l of Madr^ a promise that 
he should not in future he molejsted, either by the Nabob or them- 
selves. The deputy thinking such a sum no compensation for exclud- 
hig‘them from taking advantage of a more favourable opportunity 
to reduce the place, broke up the conference, and returned to the 
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1756 camp j imagining however, tliafc the Bhousdar would soon recollect 
t]ie impolicy of his conduct, in refusing to comply with his agreement. 

But by this time the French troops were advanced as far as Arni, and 

the English not venturing to commence hostilities, not farther propo« 
sals were received from him ; major Kilpatrick returned soon after 
with the army to Arcot, and the French troops retired to Pondicherry. 
The presidency of Madrass were not sorry that the negodation as 
well as the intended hostilities broke up in this manner ; for they had 
marched against Velore only to indulge the Nabob, being convinced 
themselves that their force, even without any interruption from the 
French, was insufficient to reduce the place ; which opinion was con- 
firmed to them by the opinion of several of their officers, as well as 
the deputy, who described it as one of the strongest holds in Indostan ; 
at the same time that its situation and domain rendered it of such im- 
portance, that all the supposed treasures of the Phousdar would not 
have been a compensation for exempting it firom the authority of Ar- 
cot. The conclusion of this firuitless attempt enabled the presidency to 
jarosecate the reduction of the countries of Madura and Tinivelly. 

ifophu 2 ©-Khan, after loitering before the Pulitaver’s place until the 
middle of November, returned to Tinivelly, in order to borrow mo- 
ney for the payment of his troops, which could only be obtained by 
giving assignments of the land to the lenders. Meanwhile the Puli- 
taver with Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn Catteck, encouraged by their 
late successes extended their viewa The Pulitaver, more from the 
subtilty and activity of his character, than the extent of his territory 
and force, had acquired the ascendance in the councils of all the wes- 
tern Polygars of Tinivelly : of these, the most powerful was the Po- 
lygar of Vadagherri, whose districts adjoin on the west to the Puli- 
taver’s, and exceeded them in extent and inhabitants : he nevertheless 
conformed to whatsoever the Pulitaver suggested, and sent his men 
on every cali The Polygars to the eastward of Tinivelly were under 
the direction of Catabominaig. The Pulitaver proposed an union 
between the two divisions ; hut Catabominaig, as well as his depen- 
dant of Etiaporum, having given hostages to colonel Heron, who 
weue.ia prison at Triichinopoly, feared for their safety, and refused. 
The Pi£d|^i» j(^ij|a4ttrat wlms^ districts lie along the foot of the 
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mountains to tke west, were soliicited with more success, and pro- 1756 
mised their assistaaca Mianah, the fugitive colleague of Moodemiah, 
and Nabi Cawn Catteck, at the same time spirited up the Polygars 
of Nattam to join the league, of which the immediate object was 
nothing less than to get possession of the city of Madura. 

Such an extensive confederacy could scarcely be kept a secret The 
presidency of Madrass received intelligence of it fromcaptain Cal- 
liaud, who commanded in TritcHnopoly, and the Nabob from the 
governor of Madura. They were, and with reason, greatly alarmed ; 
for Madura, by its situation, extent, and defences, is the bulwark both 
of its own and the territory of Tinivelly, over neither of which Tritchi- 
nopoly could maintain any authority, if Madura were wrested from 
its ^dependance. The presidency, although from the first convinced 
of Maphuze-Khan’s incapacity, had hitherto, from deference to the 
Nabob, treated him with indulgence and respect : but seeing now 
the whole brought into risque by the successes and designs of the 
Polygars, they determined to take the administration of these coun- * 
tries into their own hands. A native of Tinivelly, named Moodilee, 
came about this time to Madrass, and made proposals to take the 
whole country at farm ; but it required time to gain the knowledge 
necessary to adjust the terms. Mean while, it was immediately neces- 
sary to provide for the defence of the country ; but as no part of the 
European force could be spared from the services of the, Carnatic, it 
was resolved to send a thousand Sepoys, which were to be joined by 
those left with Maphuze-Khan, as well as those belonging to the 
Nabob ; and to put the whole of this body under the command of 
Mahomed Issoof, whose vigorous and enterprising services had been 
recompensed by a commission appointing him commander in chief of 
all the Sepoys entertained by the company : he proceeded to Tritchi- 
nopoly, :soon after the English army returned from Velore ; and cap- 
tain CaUiaud was instrueied to send him forward with the appointed 
force and equipments, i ^ ,■ 

Meanwhile the Pulitaver, Nabi Cawn Catteck and Moodemiah 
with their allies had proceeded to action, and in the middle of February 
entered the districts of Nadamundalum, which occupy a considerable 
extent, about midway between thecity of Madura and the Pulitaveris 

place. 
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1756 place. The fort which commands these districts is called Chevelpe- 
tore, and is situated at the foot of the western motmtains, ahout 45 
miles south-west of Madura. The troops stationed for the defence of 
the fort and districts, were under the command of Abdul Eahim, a 
lialf brother to the Nabob and Maphuze-Gawn, the same with whom 
Lieutenant Innis inarched into those countries in the year 1751, and 
of Abdulhmally another relation to the family : the foot, excepting 
200 Sepoys, were the usual rabble allotted to the guard of villages ; 
but there were 500 horse, esteemed the best in Maphuze-Khan's 
service, who proud of their prowess, and their quality of Mahome- 
dans, held the enemy, as Indians, and of no military reputation, in 
utter contempt, and encouraged their own commanders to risque a 
battle ; in wliich they were surrounded, but with sufficient gallantry, 
and considerable loss, cut their way through, and retired to Ghevel- 
petore. Here Abdull Rahim and AbduU-maily intended to main- 
tain themselves, until succours should anive, either from Madura or 
Tinivelly ; but the men of the cavalry, dissatisfied for want of pay, 
and fearM of losing their horses through want of provisions during 
th^ siege, marched away, and many of them joined the enemy : the 
fort was immediately invested and soon after reduced, but the two- 
commanders escaped again. 

This success encouraged the Madura Polygars, who had hitherto 
only looked on, to join according to their proinise ; and the whole 
camp iiow consisted of 25000 men, of which 1000 were cavahy. 
Their chiefs animated by this Buperiority of numbers determined to 
give battle to Maphuze-Oawn at Tinivelly, before they attacked the 
city of Madura. By this time Maphuze-Oawn had prevailed on Ca- 
tabominaig, by the cession of some districts and the promise of other 
advantages, to join him with the forces of the eastern Polygais, and 
had likewise levied all the horse and foot of whatsoever kind which 
could be procured ; but bis principal strength was the 1500 horse he 
^ had before, and the body of 1000 Sepoys belonging to the company 
under the command of Jemaul Saheb, whose losses had; been recruited 
vdth effective men. The battle was fought on the 21st of March 
within sev^ miles of Tinivelly, and was maintained with m(m ob- 
stinacy wual in the fights of tMs country, until Moodemklr fell 
3 he 
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feE; Ee was cut down charging bravely with his cayalry ; the rout 1756 
then, became general ; 2000 Colleries were slain, and 300 horse, with 
the cannon and elephants were taken. This victory saved Madura, 
for it entirely broke the army of the confederates, all of whom, and 
the Pulitaver with asm terror as any, hurried from the field to 
the shelter of their respective homes. 


The news of the victory was brought to Tritchinopoly on the 24th 
of March, by which time Mahomed Issoof was ready to proceed ; 
his detachment consisted of 1200 Sepoys, 100 Caffries, 150 Colle- 
ries, and 4 field pieces, with an 18 pounder managed by Europeans, 
The king of Tanjore and the Polygar Tondiman, had been requested 
to join some of tbeir troops to the detachment : the interposition of 
the presidency to stop their quarrel, having offended the one, as much 
as it was acceptable to the other, the king refused, but the Polygar 
promised the assistance required. For some time before the departure 
of the detachment, Gatabominaig and the Polygar of Etiaporum had 
beeu treating with captain Calliaud for the redemption of their hos- 
tages, and it was agreed that the money should be paid on their being 
delivered to Tondiman. Mahomed Issoof therefox'e took the hostages 
with him, and directed his march to Paducotah, the principal town 
belonging to Tondiman, to whose care they were surrendered.^ ' 
troops of Tondiman not being ready, Mahomed tssoof requested they 
might follow, and continued his rout, marching, not through the 
pass, but to the eastward of the hills which bound and make part of 
the forest of Nattam : he then struck to the westward through Ti- 
rambore, where stands the pagoda of Coilgnddy. On the 6th of 
April he arrived at Madura, where he was joined on the lOth by 
Tondiman’s brother-in-law, with some Peons, Colleries, and horse, 
which remained with him at the company's expence. The governor 
of Madura, Damsht, Mend Khan, wished, although he did not know 
how, to preclude Mahonied Issoof from any interference with the 
garrison ; but Mahomed Issoof with Ms usual pertinacity examined 
every thing strictly, and found every thing in such disorder, that he 
Was convinced the place might have been taken, if it had been at- 
tempted by no other force than that of the Nattam Colleries under 
the conduct of Mianah : nevertheless it was with reluctance the go- 
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1756 vernor could be induced to receive a reinforcement of two eompa- 
v--' Bies of Sepoys into tlie town. Having employed some days in re- 
fitting his carriages and stores, he proceeded to the fort of Chevel- 
petore, which, notwithstanding their late defeat, remained in the 
hands of the enemy ; but they abandoned it on his appearance. 
Leaving a sufficient garrison to defend it in future, he proceeded 
across *the Nadamundalum country to Cayetar, a town about 25 
miles north of Tinivelly, where Maphuze-Cawn was waiting for 
him with his victorious but inactive army. 

During this progress Mahomed Issoof had not been able to collect 
any money from the revenues, for the maintenance of his troops j be- 
cause the ravages of the Polygars had ruined most of the villages 
and cultivated lands of the country through which he passed ; and 
the real detriment of these devastations was increased by the pre- 
tences they furnished the land-holders to falsify their accounts, and 
plead exemptions for more than they had lost. He found Maphuze- 
Oawli in greater distress than himself, unable either to fulfil the 
gripuktions at which he had rented the country from colonel Heron, 
or to supply the pay of the company’s Sepoys left with him under 
the command of Jemaul Saheb, or even to furnish enough, exclusive 
of long arrears, for the daily subsistance of his ovra. troops. This 
distress naturally deprived him of the nec<asary authority over the 
Jemmadars, or officers of his cavalry, who in Indostan, as the antient 
mercenary captains of Italy, hire out their bands, and gain not a 
little by the bargain. Every kind of disorder likewise prevailed in 
all the other departments of his administration, at the same time 
that the indolence and irresolution of his own character confirmed 
all the evils which had been introduced into bis government. 

From Cayetar, Maphuze-Cawn and Mahomed Issoof moved with 
the whole army to the woods of Etiapomm, which lie about 30 miles 
to the East of Cayetar : Catabominaig and the Polygar of Etiapomm, 
were in the camp : the former had by his agents redeemed his hos- 
tages at Puducottah, but the other stiU. delayed ; and this moiaon 
made to* excite his fears, although no threats were used j he 
never&ete^ ^ili! promstinated, and his alliance was at this time 

deemed 
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deemed too valuable, to compel him by tke exercise of hostilities. 1756 
From Etiaporum they crossed the country to Coilorepettah, a strong 
fort situated near the great road • it belonged tqaPolygar named 
Gondam-naigue, who on the first summons promised without hesita- 
tion to pay the tribute demanded of him ; but continued day after 
day to send pretences and excuses instead of the money : at length 
Mahomed Issoof finding himself trifled with, battered, and then 
stormed the foit. It was well defended. The serjeant of the Cof- 
fres, and 8 of that company were killed : of the Sepoys 8 with the 
commander of one of the companies were killed, and 65 were 
wounded : the Colieries suffered still more, and all who were not 
killed, were made prisoners, amongst whom, the Polygar himself. 

From Coilorepettah, the whole army proceeded to Chevelpetore, and 
encamped under this fort on the 10th of June, where most of the 
neighbouring Polygars, terrified by the example of Coilorepettah, 
made their submissions either in person or by their agents. Even the 
Politaver with his usual duplicity sent one with proposals of recon- 
ciliation, and the Polygar of Elerampenah, whose place lies between 
Coilorepettah and Chevelpetore, redeemed his hostages. But the Po- 
lygar of Calanc^ndan, which Em PS milm north-east of Chevelpetore, 
paying nO' regard io* IM- uii^ - 'l^odf ; 

and attacked Ms fort, vdiiidi ' 

The presidency of Madras, after the army &bm 

Telore, had ,had no provocati<ms worthy the m to induce them 
to engage in any miEtary operations in the Carnatic, at the risque of 
drawing the Frehch again into the fiel4 ; and the government of 
Pdnditherry, conducting themselves by intelligence, of which the 
English were ignorant, were equally averse to venture any hostiEties 
that <&aMish their means of maintaining the advantages they ^ 

thmr &Bner security were 

rtonth of Febtnaty tihe fieM again, and 

marched against the city of ^vanow, of one of the three 

Pitan Nabobs, by whose treachery both NaMr-jing and Murzafa-jing 
had lost their lives. The successor of this Nabob had hitherto re- 
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17&6 fused to acknowledge the authority of Sakbad-jing, and had lately en- 
tered into a defensive alliance with the Morattoe Momi-row, who with 
the same spirit of independence had likewise refiised to pay allegiance 
to his sovereign the Sahah Rajah, or Prince of the Morattoe nations. 
The city of Savanore, or Sanore, lyetli about 200 miles south-west of 
Golcondah, and about SO to the north-west of JBisnagar : it is extensive, 
well peopled, situated in a gimt plain, and surrounded by a wall with 
round bastions and towera On a rock about a mile and a half from 
the city is a very strong fortress, called Bancapoiir, whence the ca- 
pital is generally called by the two names together of Saiiore Banca- 
pour, to distinguish it from another tovm belonging to a Polygar in 
those countries, which is likewise called Sanore. The country of 
■which Mormi-row had taken possession, lies aboxit 220 miles south of 
Golcondah ; to the north it adjoins the territory of Canoul ; to the 
south, the country of Colala ; and to the west, the country of Sanore 
Bancapour. At the time of this expedition against the Pitan and the 
Morattoe, Seid Laskar-Khan no longer held the office of Duan to Sa- 
kbadUjing :,for notwithstanding the oaths of his reconciliation with 
Mr. at Aurengahad in 1753, he secretly continued to thwart all 
his purposes ; on conviction of ■which Mr. Bussy removed him from that 
employment, and in his stead replaced Shanavaze Khan, who himself 
had been removed for the other. At what time this change was made 
we do not know ; but Shanavaze Khan was at the liead of the admi- 
nistration when the army took the field, and had as much concealed 
avemion to the French interests as Ms predecessor. Jafier Ally Khan, 
the late Nabob of Rajahmundmm, had received lands in the Decan in 
Jagier, or fief, firoxn Salabad-jing, when he made his submissions at Au- 
rengabad in 1754 ; and, in consequence of this feudal obligation, now 
accompanied his lord with a body of troops : he was esteemed an active 
soldier, and having been deprived of his government because his coun- 
try had been ceded to the French company, bore much hatred to 
Mr. Bussy and all his nation ; being therefore united with Shanavaze 
Khan, the friends and connexions of both formed a very powerful 
party, determined if possible to rescue Salabad-jing from the influence 
■wMdbi his European allies had obtained over all his councils, 

4 ,,v Peace 



Peace subsisting at this time between Balagerow and Salabad-jing, it 1756 
had been concerted by Slmnava^e Khan, that Balagerow should march 
from Poni, to punish Morari-row, at the same time that Salabad-jing 
took the field against Savanore. The two armies met, united, and 
agreed to assist each other in the reduction of their disobedient vassals, 
beginning with Savanore. But before they arrived at the city, Morari- 
row had reinforced the garrison with a considerable body of Morat- 
toes, and commanded them himself in person. The French company 
were indebted to him a large sum on account of his services in the 
war of Tritchinopoly, for which the government of Pondicherry had 
given their bond ; and he had often threatened mischief to their affairs, 
wheresoever the opportunity should offer, if the money were not paid. 

But now seeing the great force that was coming against himself and 
Sanore, he privately offered to relinquish his claim upon the French 
company, if Mr. Bussy would effect his reconciliation with Balagerow 
upon moderate terms. A, negoeiation ensued ; it was entirely con- 
ducted by Mr. Bussy ; and the Duan, so far from impeding, was se- 
cretly rejoiced that he should adjust the terms. We have obtained no 
information what they were, farther than that the Nabob of Sanore 
and Morari-row made their submissions to their respective superiors, 
and Morari-row gave hp to- ofthe ' 

pany. As soon as the p^tce was 'Ibe- Mew 

he had long meditated, representing to ^ Sadabad-jing '*that4he city 
of Sanore might have been easily taken^ if Mr. Bussy had not pre- 
ferred the interest of the French company with Morari-row to 
those ^ of the * Soubahship with its vassals : that the French had 
never ^supplied any money to his government from the province of 
Arcot^ although it was now five years since they had been entrusted 
'' with the adminisfci'ation of that country ; whereas the ally of the 
Bngfish, Itahomed Ally, was at this very time solliciting the same 
patents of three miUions 

and two hutidrM fchohtoi® present of one 
million two hundred thousand, as as he should receive the pa- 
tents.” Whoever has considered the whole tenor of our narrative, 
will easily have discerned that the opposition of the English arms had 
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1756 left the Jtmoli bo great gainers by theiiv titular acquisitm^ pro- 

vince of Arcot ; aad we cannot determine wliat truth there might be 
in the aUegation of the offers made by Mahomed Ally, because the 
pinsidency of Mjidrass knew nothing of them: howe¥er, it appears 
that Mr. Bussy believed it ; and the inveteracy of Jaffer Ally Khan, 
who had always some coiTespondence with the English, prompted 
this loi'd, although without any authority, to assure Salabad-jing, that 
if he would remove the French troops from Ms service, their place 
should be immediately supplied by an equal body of English. The 
party against the French was every day strengthened by the accession 
of other lords ; and Salabad-jing, although he respected Mr. Biissy, 
had not resolution enough to oppose this powerful combination. 

Shanavaze Khan now communicated the intentions of the confe- 
deracy to Balagerow, and soliicited his assistance, ^rs in a common 
cause, to rid the Soubah and the Decan of these dangerous intruders, 
proposmg, as the short^t and sorest means, to begin by assassinating 
Mr. Bussy. CivilitiLes had passed between Balagerow and Mr. Bossy, 
wt the present campaign, but on former occasions, and 

they rartually esteemed each other ; from which, and Ins o^vn charac- 
ter, which was superior to most in Indostan, he rejected the proposal 
of assassination with disdain : from another motive he likewise refused 
to commit any hostilities against the French troops ; being not without 
views of attaching Mr. Bussy to his own service, if the animosity be- 
tween him and the ministry of Salabad-jing should become irreconcile- 
able. Shanavaze Khan, although much disappointed by the refusal of 
Balagerow, nevertheless persisted in his purpose, and signified to Mr. 
Bussy, in the Uiame of Salabad-jing, the resolution of dismissing the 
French 4roop8 from his service, ordering them to retire out of his 
territories without delay ; but promising that, if they committed no 
hostilities, they should receive no molestation in their retreat. 

Mr. Bussy knew full well that Salabad-jing had concurred to this 
resoluticm more from imbecillity than inclination : and hoping that 
some favourable incident, in a government so fertile in events, would 
som haduce Mm to recall the French troops, received the order of 
manifesting my resentment, and said that hr was 
. - as 



as desirous as liis enemies to quit a eomiexiou fraught with so much 
jealousy and discoEteat. Accordingly he immediately removed, and 
encamped all his force at some distance from the army of Salabad-jing, 
giving out that he intended to proceed to Masulipatnam. At the same 
time he dispatched letters to the government of Pondicherry, request- 
ing them to send. to that place with the utmost expedition all the force 
which could be spared from the services of Coromandel. At the same 
time Salabad-jing, now entirely governed by Shanavaze Khan, like- 
wise dispatched letters, which wei'e followed by an agent, to the presi- 
dency of Madrass, requesting that they would immediately send a body 
of troops to assist in expelling the French out of his dominions. 

The very day that the French troops quitted the army of Salabad- 
jing, Balagerow sent a deputation of his principal officers to Mr. 
Bussy, congratulating him on his separation from so perfidious and 
ungrateful a nation as the Moors : these were his expressions : and 
soUicited his alliance, proposing that the French troops should act as 
auxiliaries to the Morattoes, as they had to Salabad-jing ; and prof- 
fering the same allowances to the troops, the same emoluments to 
Mr. Bussy himself, and as great advantages to the French company, 
as had been granted by that prince, lin Bussy declined to, accept 
this ofier, by the obvious exquM 
Pondichmry ; and began his mfwK 

a spirit of cMvalry of which as littite now- remains in the m 

in the western part of the world; detached a, body of 6000 horse with 
orders to accompany. Mr. Bussy until he ahould think himself out of 
the r^h of . pm^uit or interruption from the Soubah's forces ; and 
to leave nothing . wanting to the consummation of this politeness, this 
cavalry was. commanded by a general of the first distinction amongst 
the for his riches, and of the highest reputation, next to 

his military^ talents. His naiij.e wm Malaxjee 

. The French tro^^^ SOOO well- 

disciplined Sepoys, a well-appointed kain cf .fieM artillery, two troops 
of Hussars, one of dragoons, and one of grenadiers ; in all 200 Euro- 
pean riders. This force, with the Morattoe cavalry, were more than 
able to cope with the whole army of Salahad- jing. After eight days 

march 
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1750 march witlnout any appeamnee of opposition, Mr. Bossy dismissed the 
Morattoes, maM^ acknowledgment, and some presents to 

Holcar and Balagerow. But he was mistaken in Ms seenrity ; 
Shanavaze Khan receiving by his spies and scouts very expeditions 
information of the deparhire of the Morattoes, immediately detached 
25000 men, horse and foot, under the command of Jaffer Ally Khan, 
in pnrsnit of the French troops. Orders had also been previously 
sent to all the chiefs of the neighbouring caiinliies to obstruct their* 
progress ; but none of these ventured the risque, until they came to 
the districts of a Polygar, named Maladmio, situated near the bank 
of the Kristna, about 90 miles to the south-west of Hyderabad ; who 
confiding in the thickness of his woods, and the perplexities of the 
ways which traversed them, harrassed the line of march for some 
houi's, and killed some men, amongst whom an officer of reputation 
named La Martiniera Marching on from the woods without in- 
termission, they found the Kristna fordable, and passed it without 
delay ; and as the last picquet had got over, the river began to 
swel^ aad ifee van of Jaffer Aliy Khan’s army appeared on the other 
baiik ; where they were detained 15 days by this interruption, which 
permitted the French troops to proceed at leisure, and without fur- 
ther molestation. What remained of the march to Masulipatnam, 
even in the shortest road, was more than 200 miles ; and through a 
veiy embarrassed and inhospitable country. Sickness prevailed 
amongst the Europeans, the stores of ammunition were not sufficient 
for any long continuation of service, provisions failed, money was 
stUl more scarce, the Sepoys began to murmur and desert for want 
of pay ; and Mr. Bimj knowing that these distresses could no where 
be so well redressed, as by means of the connexions wMch he main- 
tained at Hyderabad, turned his march to this city, and arrived there 
on the 14tli of June. 

The city of Hyderabad is situated 60 miles north from the Kristna. 
It is enclosed by a wall 20 feet high, defended by small round towers. 
The river Moussi coming from the westward, runs near the north- 
egi part of the walls, from which it is separated by a strand, which it 
overflows in the rains. The city extends along the course 
of the:|iy%r^'^^ ouf but recedes from it three, There is a stone 
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bridge, biit Bot of arches, 300 yards m leBgfch over the river. The 
gairison at this time was but slender^ for most of the established troops 
of the government had inai'ched with Salabad-jing. 

The French troops encamped about a mile to the westward of the 
city, and their appearance terrified the inhabitants ; but on receiving 
assurances from Mr. Bussy that no violence was intended, if his army 
were not treated as enemies, quiet was restored, and the common in- 
tercourses of peace were carried on between the camp and the city : 
the bankers moreover lent Mr. Bossy money on his own credit, with 
which he dischaiged the pay due to the Sepoys ; and they instead of 
being satisfied with this equity, demanded an advance for the time 
coming, which not being given, whole companies of them together 
deseried. Some bullocks which had been sent to bring grain from a 
village about 15 miles from the city, were attacked and taken by the 
troops of the district, joined by a few straggling Morattoes, who had 
crossed the Kristna just before it rose : on which Mr. Bussy sent an 
agent named Eomi Khan, whom he usually employed in such mes- 
sages, to the governor of the city, requesting he would either restore 
the bullocks that had been taken, or make restitution of an equal num- 
ber, The goveimor, by name Ibrahim-ally, was nephew to Jaffer-ally 
Khan, and married to one of daugthers ; 
cle’s animosity to Mr. Bussy, treated the ; 
the messenger with contempt, who retorted with insolence ; this pro- 
duced abuse, which Eomi Khan revenged on the spot, by stabbing 
Ibrahim-aliy to the heart with his poignard, and was himself immedi- 
ately cut down by the attendants. But even this event did not excite 
any aversion to the French in the inhabitants of the city ; for the peo- 
ple of Indostan are generally so much oppressed, that if they do not 
rejoice, at least they rarely regret the loss of any of their rulers ; un- 
less amongst some of the Indian states, in which religion and antiquity 
hath annexed vehe^ation to the d^imdants of their ancient princes. 

Although no diKgence had been oihxIM, th^ French army were 
not ready to proceed from Hyderabad before the Morattoe cavalry of 
Salabad-jing’s army came up : they were 12,000 under several chiefs 
independant of Balagerow, who held fiefs under the Mogul govern- 
ment in the Decan, on condition of military service. This cavalry ap- 
peared 
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1756 peai-ed on tlie 26th of June, and encamped about six miles from the 
— French ai-my. The next day their generals summoned Mr. Bussy, in 
the name of Salabad-jing, to surrender all his artillery, excepting the 
six field pieces which had brought from Pondicherry, and to relin- 
quish the attributes of his Moorish dignities, promising on these con- 
ditions to let him proceed quietly to Masulipatnam. Mr. Bussy replied, 
that he acknowledged the mandates of no man to disarm himself, and 
that he held his dignities from the Emperoi-, not from Salabad-jing. 
Messages of negociation nevertheless continued. 

On the 30th of June the lieutenant of Hussars went forth with 
half the troop to reconnoitre, and, being short sighted, led them with- 
out suspecting the danger into covered and unequal ground, where 
they were suddenly surrounded by a much superior number of Morat- 
toes, issuing from the other side of a hill, who immediately attacked 
them on all sides. The Hussars, as is the custom of these troops in 
such emeigendes, endeavoured to disperse, and each man to save him- 
self as he. hert, oquld : the rest of the troop in the camp seeing the 
of their comrades, mounted and galloped to their assistance, not 
in a compact body, to which the others might rally, hut all singling 
out difierent antagonists ; in which irregular manner of combat, the 
Morattoes themselves are equal to any horsemen in the world. The 
troop of French dragoons seeing the Hussars in flight, mounted and 
sallied to covei- their retreat, but in regular order ; and the Morattoes 
awed by their discipline quitted the fight, having killed the lieutenant 
and two Hussar's, and desperately wounded twenty-seven others : they 
likewise took six horses ; and sfsnt away seven caps or hats which they 
had picked up on the field, as a trophy of their victory, to Salabad-jing. 
Their chiefs, elated by this success, proposed such extravagant terms, 
that Mr. Bussy, knowing, they would become more arrog-ant the more 
sollieitude he , shewed for peace, broke off the negociation abruptly, 
and consulted his officers on the future operations of the war. 

He represented to them, that “ defective as their force was in ca- 
“ valry, it would, scarcely be possible for the infantry and artillery alone 
tte long train of carriages required for the sick, baggs^e, 
“ stoii^t ...ycp yigfa na, and ammunition, through a march of 200 luiles 
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« to MasuHpate from the mcessanfc attacks of the Morattoes, as 1756 
« well as Saiaba^i^ cavalry, which were approaching : and if 
'' they should gain their way to this place, other evils would be the 
" consequence of their success ; since the enemy accompanying their 
" progress wotdd carry the ravages of war into the ceded provinces ; 

" and by ruining tbe revenues, would cut off the only resource which 
" remained for the maintenance of the army.” He therefore pro- 
posed that " they should stand their ground where they were ; that 
" altho’ the city itself was too extensive and too weak to he defended 
" by their force, there was a post at hand capable of containing the 
" army and all its equipments ; in which they should defend them- 
" selves to extremity, in expectation of the reinforcements he had 
" requested from Pondicherry, and not without hopes that the good 
" disposition of Salahad-jing himself might prevail over the evil in- 
" tentions of his ministers and produce a reconciliation, which in all 
"probability would be precluded for ever, if the army retreated to 
" such a distance as Masulipatnam : at all events they could at last 
“ retreat.” 

All the officers concurred in opinion with their general The post 
they resolved to take, was a palace of retirement from busmess, built 
by tbe kings of Golcondab, when mighty. It is caEed the garden of 
Cbarmaul, and is an enclosure of 600 by 500 yards i it is situated 
on the strand of the river Moussi, and in the north-west angle of the 
city ; in the middle is a great tank of water, square, and lined to the 
bottom with steps of stone : at some distance, are four great build- 
ings, one facing each side of the tank, separated from each other, and 
all together capable of lodging a multitude. Early in the merning 
of the 5th of July, the day after the council, the French army began 
to move from tibeir camp ; at the same time the advanced guards, 
established toWarc^ the enemy’s camp, remained in their posts ; for 
the Morattoes were in the fidd ; . who nevertheless did not venture to 
attack any part of the lihe, excepting the last troops as they were 
quitting the advanced posts, by whom they were repulsed ; but still 
hovered around. Mr. Bussy therefore waited in the plain until the 
evening, when the whole army entered the garden without inter- 
ruption. 
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About this time the agent sent by Salabad-Jing from Sanore arrived 
at Madrass : the letters announcing the purport of his embassy we 
received some days before ; but the Ml extent of Sakbad-jing’s pro- 
posals remained to be explained by the agent in person. Nothing 
could be more acceptable to the presidency than the invitation he 
brought ; for since the disappointment of the expedition, which the 
company had projected to be carried on from Bombay, they despaired 
of having another opportunity of striking at the French influence in 
the northern parts of the Decan ; on which, nevertheless, the very 
existence of the English on the coast of Coromandel seemed to de- 
pend. They therefore with great alacrity assured Sakbad-jing of 
their intentions to comply with his request, and were on the point 
of ordering a detachment of 300 Europeans and 1500 Sepoys to take 
the field ; when in the middle of July they received letters from Ben- 
gal informing them of the greatest danger that had ever threatened 
the company’s estate in the East Indies ; to retrieve which from 
utter perdition required nothing less than the exertion of the utmost 
force that could be spared from the coast of Coromandel. 
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TN Page 252, instead of the Pamgraph beginiung with the words 
' '' In the month of August Salabad-jing exhibited’ —and ending 

<f an embassador from the great Mogid’— Read as follows. 

In the month of August Salabad-jing exhibited another ceremony 1752 
to amuse the people receiving a delegate from Delhi, who brought, 
as was pretended, the serpaw, or vest, with the sword, and other 
symbols of sovereignty, which the Great Mogul sends to his viceroys, 
on their appointments. He remained at Aurengabad during the 
rest of this year settling his government, without the interruption of 
any military operations. Butin the spring of the next year 1752, 
Balagerow, encouraged as before by Ghazi-o-dean Khan from Delhi, 
invaded his doixiinions with 40,000 horse, which separating in various 
detachments, committed all kind of ravage^ and devastation. The 
river Gunga flowing about 35 miles to the tvestward of Auren^bad, 
was at this time the boundary between the territories of the Soubah- 
ship and of Balagerow, wTiose capital, Poni, is by the usual road 
about 130 miles distant from the other city, and had no kind of de- 
fences. Salabad-jing having taken the field with all his forces, sub- 
mitted the direction of the campaign to Mr. Bussy, who instead of 
opposing the incursions of the Morattoes into the territories of the 
Souhahship, retaliated the same mischiefs in their country, and ad- 
vanced wirtdn 30 miles of Poni. This soon recalled the Morattoes, 
who burnt ail their own villages in front and on either hand of his 
progress; and even destroyed their granaries in Poni itself At the 
same time their detachments interrupted, harrassed, and cut off the 
Soubah’s convoys of provisions, all of which came from behind, and 
from far. They likewise several times insulted the Soubah’s encamp- 
ments, but in these skirmishes were always repulsed with loss by the 
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1752 French mosketiy and aa-tillery. Nevertheless the Soubah’s aray was 
almost famished : and the countries of both having suffered equally 
by this wasteful war, Balagerow consented to a cessation of hostilities 
for a present of 100,000 rupees. This treaty was concluded in the 
beginning of July ; when Salabad-jing, without returning to Auren- 
gabad, proceeded with his whole army towards Golcondah ; and m 
the rout exacted the submissions and received the tributes due from 
several refractory Zemindars ; but the Rajah of Neirmel, the most 
powerful in these parts of the Decan and several others of inferior 
note, united, and opp<Bed the army of Salabad-jing, with all their 
forces, which were very numerous, but irregular : a general battle en- 
sued, in which the Rajahs were routed, and Neirmel himself slain ; 
after which Salabad-jing met no farther opposition during the rest of 
his progress to Golcondah. In the beginning of this campaign, Mr. 
Bussy hearing of the decline of Chunda-sahebh fortunes at Tritcki- 
nopoly, employed the influence which the expectation of his imme- 
diate services gave him over the councils of Salabad-jing, to obtain a 
appoiniing Mr. Dupleix Nabob of the Carnatic, notwith- 
standing that Chunda-saheb was at that time alive ; this, with several 

other pompous patents, was sent to Pondicherry, and Salabad-jing 
promised they should soon be followed by an ambassador from the 
Great Mogul. 
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A b D A L L A. K H A K, witH liis brotkcr 
Hossan AHy^ all powerM at Delhi feom 
1713 to 1720. make 5 and depose 4 Empe- 
rors of Indostan.-- — -in 1720. Hossan is 
assassinated, and Abdalia dies wounded in 
hattle, 19, 20, 21. 

ABDALLI, the name of a tribe of Affghans, 
annexed likewise to the name of Ahmed the 
king of Candahar, who was of that tribe, 122, 
Aboxtll Mally, 422. See AbduH Bahim. 
Abdxjli, Bahim, a brother to Mahomedally. 
— — -nsi, marches with Lieut. Innis to 
l?iaivelly, 169, 170, and against Madura, 

170. 1756, is defeated with AbduU 

Mally, and escapes with him from Che- 
velpetore, 422. 

Abdull Wahab Khan, brother to Maho- 
medally. 1751, February, marches with 

cap. Cope against Madura, 170, 171. Aprils 
joins cap. Gingen, with the Kabob’s troops 
from IVitchinopoly, 172. behaves with re- 
solution at the dght of Yolcondah, 174.—- — 
1762, June, sent by the Nabob to Arcot to 
govern the countries north of the Paliar, 248. 

1753, Apnl, his indolent character and 

profuse administration, 287. his troops rout- 
ed. by those of Yelore, 288. 1764, pro- 

mises to furnish money to Maphuze Khan 
proceeding to Tritchinopoly, 346. fails to 
supply it, 362. makes a treaty with Morti- 

zally in Map, 372. 1755, has dissipated 

the revenues collected in the Arcot pro- 
vince, 397. 

Abpssmian Slaves, help to murder Subderally at 
Yelore, in October 1742, jp, 48. 

ACBAB, Emperor of Indostan, reigns 60 
years, from 1666 to 1606, i?, 17 & 18, m, 25, 
30. 

Aehaveram, Atehmeram, a Pagoda 6 m, s, w. 

of Devi Cotah. 1749, September, taken, 

attacked by the Tanjorines, 117, defended by 
cap. Cope, 117, 118. m, 386. 

Aohin, Atchin, m, 60. 72. 84. 107. 

Adams, commander of the Harwich ship of 
war, killed OGtober 1748, p, 104. 

Adleeckon, Col, of the 49th regiment 


1754, SepUmher, arrives w-ith his regiment 
on the C. of Coromandel, 371. and super- 
sedes Major Lawrence in the general com- 
mand, 371, 372. 

Adoni, 249, 

APFGHANS, their origin, 7. easily and early 
converted to Mahomedanisin, 24. have of 
late years figured in the revolutions of Delhi, 
24. opposed by the Morattoes, 40.- — In 
1748, they invade the northern territories 
of the empire firom Candahar, under the 
command of their new lung Ahmed the Ab- 
dallii?, 122. 

AFRICA, Cofiree slaves purchased on the eastern 
coast, 81. w, 93. A ship lost on an island 800 
miles E. of the Cape of Good Hope, within 
sight of the continent, 406. 

AHMED, the ABDALLI, Treasurer to Nadir 
Schah, on whose death in June 1747, he 
comes away firom Persia to Candah^, and 
immediately gets possession of the provinces of 
Indostan ceded to the P®csians by Mahomed 
Schah in 1739. In 1748 he invM^^tlie ad- 
joining provinces of Indostan with an army of 
Afiaghans, 122. 

AHMED SCHAH, HAMED SCHAH, eldest 

son of Mahomed Schah 1748, marches 

against Ahmed the Abdalli, returns to Delhi 
on his father’s death, and is proclaimed Em- 
peror in April, 122. 1762, appoints the 

young Scheabeddin captain gener^, 336. m, 
340. 

Aix-la-ChapelJe, treaty of, 35. 130, 

ALAEDDIN, succeeds Mahomed Nasseredin, 
and possesses the throne of Delhi until 1317, 

ALKOBAN, KORAN, when brought into 
India, 9. m, 26. 88. 52. 160. 

Akga, a river on the c. of Malabar, and the 
northern boundary of the country of Canara, 

Album: Khan, formerly in the service 01 
Chundasaheb, enters into that of Tafeijore, 

169. 1751, gets possession of Madura, 

and maintains it for Chmidasaheb, 169. 
March, defends it against capt. Cope and 

Abdul- 
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, Jtb<iiiil.w«J3iab Klian, 170, 171. -1702, joiiis 

^Cbmadaskeb before ' Tritchiiiopoly,. 208. is 
' 216. m, 384. lie left Mianabj Moii- 

demiii, and Nabi Gann Gatteek, in the 
govemment of the Madura, and Tim veliy 
countries, 399. 

Ally Boast Khan, the posthumous and only 
surviTingson of Subderally Khan, in 1752, 

p, 266. 

Anihoor^ a fort 50 m, iv. of Arcot, 30 s. of Ba- 
malcherry, 127. Battle fought there .fw/// 23rd 
1749, in which Anwaxodean Khan is killed, 
127, 128, 129. m, 130. 132. 136. 346. 
A3t£EBABAD, CltV, 53. 

AMEKICAlSf, 6. 

Amoor, See Amboor, 

Ammr. See Amhoor, 

Anawab, father of Anwarodean Khan, his life, 
52. 

Anobia, Co^’AGEE, his rise, and establislunent, 

407, 408. 

Anoeia. This name was retained hy the suc- 
cessors of Conagee, 408. their fleet deseribetl, 

408, 409, 410. Uie attacks they repulse, and 
their successes from 1722 to 1754, attacked 
in 1755 by the Bombay iieet in conjunction 
with the Morattoes, successes of Cominodore 
IpW, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414.~1758, 

aitack^ hj Admiral Watson and 
the Mcarattoes; Ghma taken, and the whole 
power of Angda aTmihSlated, 415, 416, 417, 
418. • * ■ 

AIWAKOBEAK KHAN, son of Anawar, 52. 
at Delhi, 52, at Amedahad, 53. at Surat, 53. 
Nabob of Elore and Bajamundrum, from 1725, 

to 1741, 53. In 1743 at Golcondah, 53 8: 

55. 1744, arrives at Arcot. In dwac is 

present at the assassination of Seid Mahomed 
Khan, 56, 57, 58. suspected of partaking in 
it, 69, is appointed Nabob of the Gamatie 
60. avaritious, 64, insists that the English 
squadron shall not attack theFrench settlements 
in the Carnatic, 61. 1740, for- 

bids Buplebc to attack Madrass, 68. who pro- 
mises to give him the town when taken, 68, 
which not fulfilling, Anwarodean Khan sends 
his army with his son Maphusie Khan in 
(Mober to attack it, 73. — —1748, Septmnbert 
promises 2000 hoi’se to assist the English army 
in the siege of Pondicherry, but sends only 

300, py 99, 1749. hated by the relations 

of the former family of Nabobs, who prefer 
Chundasaheh, 118, 119. m, 125- had W’atched 
Ciumdasaheb during his confinement at Sat- 
teah, 126. prepares, and marches to oppose 
him and Murmfajing, and encamps at Amdoor, 
126, 127, Juip 23d, is killed at the battle of 
AmbooTf 127, 128. ^Maphuze Khan his el- 
dest m, 129. Mahomedally his second 

son, .13$. ti|bntes paid to Anwaro- 

dean by Td®|cMfei W.. % lU* to 
3 ■■■ ■ 


and accounts mentioned, ,162. ■ Cobelonff 
Amilt. by his order, 262. 'w,' 362.'' ■■ ® ■ 

Avi>LLo, ht^spital ship of Mr. Boscawen’s squa- 
dron, lost with all her crew in a storm, Amil 
13th, 1740. 109. . 

ARABIA, ARABIANS, adYentiirers from 
Arabia encoiiraged to seek their fortunes in 

India, and seduced to remain thefr, 24. 7 n, 45. 
)n, 93. a colony of Arabians erroneously sup- 
posed to have founded Masiilipatnam, and to 
■ .have given a race', of ''kings to Delhi,' 147' m ' 
407. ■' ' 

ABAC! AN, confine's 'to the 's. , n. ■ on Bengal .and ' 
Indostan, 2, 

AliAMSGHAlI, son of Gothbeddin Ibek, suc- 
ceeds his father in 1219 in the throne of Delhi, 
and Is deposed by his father's slave Iletmische 
Schamseddin, 11* 

Ammkmpht^ a fort in tlie country of the lesser 
hloravav, taken by Monacgee mth the assist- 
ance of Tondiman in 1749. and the cause of 
a quaiTtd between Tondiman and Tanjore in 
. 1755 . p, 402. 

AlWO’J\ PllOVINCK OF, means always the 
same as the (*ARXATJC unless when the an- 
cient Carnatic is meant, and whatsoever oc- 
curs under the name of Gamatie, meaning the 
present, isput imder thishead of the Province 
of Arcot. —Extent of the present Carnatic, 
ST.-— — 1740. invaded by the Marattoes, 
41, who retire, and return, 43, 44. Ve- 
lore, haa the strongest citadel 45.- — -1743, 
Nizanialinuluck comes’ to settle the pro- 
vince, 51. 1744 , Introduction of An- 

wai'odcan Khan into the prorace, 52, who 
in 1745 prohibits the Eng. squadron from 
hostilities by land agmnst the French in the 

territories of Arcot, 61. ^1749. Chun- 

diisaheb schemes to attack the pro^v with Mur- 
zafajing, 125. which is struck with consterna- 
tion by their invasion, 118. they approach 
t!ie western confines, 126. Amhoor^ a pass 
leading into the Carnatic, 126. the K. of Tan- 
jore and Mahomedally exhort Naziijing to 
come into the Carnatic, 135. the conquest 
of 'which renders Murzafajing formidable 
to him, 136. he enters the Carnatic, 137, 
138. (iingee the strongest fortress, 151. 
the Soubuh of the southern pro\ances, how 

much respected in this, 162. ^the Gole- 

roon and Caveri the tw'o largest rivers, 

177 . 1751, Mahomedally with 

the army retreat out of the Carnatic, in 
which ho no longer possesses a single dis- 
trict, 181. Mysore is bounded on the east 
by the southern part of the Carnatic, 202. 
Morattoes assist Clive in the Arcot province, 
204. — ' — 1752, acquisitions by Clive's cam- 
paigns in the Carnatic, 213. July^ the 

Mysorean agrees to assist Mahomedally in re- 
ducing the prov. of Arcot, 210. chiefs in the 

Carnatic 
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Carnatic ' 'dkapprove ' Etyasalieb, 274, .275. . 
—1753, petty 'veommanders commit de- 
, predations, 287.' ■ tbe .Biian ■ of' tb'e Becan a- 
"grees not to ' interfere in a'ffairs,.of tMs. ''pro- 
vince, 334, ^rain imported into tbe Car- 
natic irom C^hicacole, 335. Bupleix made 
the wai' in the Carnatic subservient to his views 
in the northern provinces, 336, and meant to 
leave a very small portion of this Prov. to the 

English, 339. -1751, December^ tranquility 

restored to the Carnatic, 373. territories and 
revenues acquired by the English and French 

daring the war, 376. 1755, no hostilities 

between the Eng. and Fr. in the Carnatic 
during this year, 403. the districts of Bangar 
Yatcham, Bamerld Vehkitapah andBomxauze, 
a barrier to the Carnatic on the north, 417. 
March, the Eng. cannot spare Europeans out 
of the Carnatic, 421, and engage in no mili- 
tary operations in it after Fehrmry, 425. the 
Fr. had never supplied any money to the Sou- 
bah of the Becan from the province, 427. 
and had gained little by their titular acquisi- 
tion of it, 428. 

AFOOT, Province of, % p, 153. 183. 205. 

. 208. 245. 265. 326, See 
AFOOT, KABOBSHIP of, NABOBS of in 
general, extent of their jui’isdiction, 37. levied 
the Mogul’s tribute &om the kingdoms of My- 
sore and Tritchinopoly, 38. neglected to pay 
the Morattoes their fine, 41. Velore, the great- 
est hef under Arcot, 46, and its dependance 
. of the greatest importance, 420, St. Thome 
in 1749 had for many years belonged to the 
Nabobs of Arcot, 131. the NabobsMp one of 
the six divisions of the Beoai^ 168. Palam- 
cotah, although in the Carnatic, does not de- 
pend on the Nabob of Arcot : why, 326. a 
fine paid to the Nabobs by the Eng. for Ma- 
drass, 388. Madura and Tinivelly necessary to 
the power of Areot, 395. 

AFOOT, NABOBSHIP of, mentionedi>, 37, 38. 

42. 119. 133. 144. 339. 367. 

ARCOT, NABOBS op^ mentioned p, 129. 337. 
AFOOT, NABOB of, or NABOB OF THE 
CARMATIC, These terms, as equivalent, are 
employed indiscriminately ; ^d are sometimes 
\ised relatively to individuals, who pretoded, 
but had no r%ht to the title ; at other times to 
individuals who had. ^To 

A ' #»’ ' 

CstrJVBASAHEB, p, 120. 136. .144. 168. , 

CoJA ABDuhi«A, p, JJfc , ' , ■ 

Boast AnLT,p, 38. //ri--;. 4 a-- ' 

Bupleix, p, 252, 436. 

Mahomedaely, p, 132. 

Mobtizally, p, 47. 49. 275. 278. 
Bajasahbb, p, 252, 253. 275. 

Sadatullah, p, 37. 

Seid Mahomed, p, 50. 54. 118. 


SUBDEEAELY, p, 43. 

See these heads. 

AFOOT, City, m, 39. 42. 1742, Novem-^ 

her, MortizaHy makes his entry into Arcot, 

49, and quits it, 50. 1744, April, An- 

warodean Khan arrives there, 52. distant 12 

m, from Velore, 58. m, 68. m, 76. -1747, 

little known to Euxopeans, 127. 1749, 

revolution there on the battle of Ambaor, 130, 
—1750, April, Nazirjiag returns with his 

army from Valdore to Arcot, 146. 1750, 

My, Mahomedally marches j&:om hence with 
an army, 148. 149. returns beaten, Nazir- 

jing remains indolent there, 151. m, 152. 

1751, February, Chundasaheb marches from 
Pondicherry to Arcot, 168. and from hence 
m April against TritcMnopoly, 171. w, 172, 
had augmented Ms army there, 173. Clive 
marches to Arcot, 183. various events whilst 
Clive maintained the fort, p, 184 to p, 196. 
Ami, 20 m. s. of Arcot, 197. 199, 206. 

——1752, February, Clive marches from 
Covr^m^i^ Arcot, 212. Abdulwahab Khan 
sent tMther from Yoleondah, 248, m, 266. 

1753, March, Morattoes plundering 

near Arcot, 277. March, MortizaHy promises 
Bupieix to attack the districts of Arcot, 278. 
April, his troops take the field with success, 
and threaten the city, 288. inroads madehy 
sundry cMefs into the neighbouring districts, 
319. 7)1, 329."- — 1754, Maphuze Khan 

marches fr'om Arcot to join Mahomedally, 
305. Moraxirow's countiy 100 miles n. b. of 

Arcot, 363. 1755, April, Mahomedally, 

requested by the presid!^cy of Madrass to 
come and settle at Arcot, 39-7. August the 19th 
a^ves there, 398. the distdets of Borne- 
rauze to the n. b. within 30 m, of Ar^t, 
417. vicinity of Velore very inconTement, 

417. 419. 1756, February, Kilpatrick 

returns with the army from Velore to Arcot, 
420. 

AFOOT, Fort of, 1744, Jurs, a wedding 

celebrated there, at wMch Seid Mahomqd is 

assassinated, 55, 56. 1751, abandoned by 

the garrison to Clive, 183. who maintams and 
defends it against the French and Kajasaheb, 
183 to 196. November 15, Clive tsOizes the 
field, and leaves Kilpatrick to command the 
fort, 196. Oeceniber, he sends part of Ins troops 
tMther, 200i bravery of the English Sepoys 
who had served with the Fr. at the siege, 234. 
— —1752, Febnmry, Clive receives troops from 
„ the fort, 209. the fort repulses KajasaheMs at.. 
, te:^t to surprize it, 210. Beem^er, theFr. 
prisoners oonsphriiig to betray it, are re- 
moved, 275.— 1753, Beptemher, 500 Se^ 
poys sent from hence to the relief of Trino- 
malee, 316. Mahomed Comaul served at the 
siege with Kajasaheb, 317. The siege, m, 
345. ■ . 

Arianccpmg, 
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Armncop.vi^, a fort Luilt by tile Freneh, about 
2 m, s, w, of Pondiclierry, and 1| from the 
sea, 80. In DtwiStT 1 746, the station of tbe 
Pr. troops in tlieir attempts against Port St. 
Bavid and Cuddalore, 81 & 83.— 1748, 
August f attacked by the Eng. army unskilfully, 
and abandoned by the garrison, 99, 100, 101. 
blown up by the "Eng. in OeiGher^ 104. Time, 
men, and officers lost in the unnecessary re- 
duction of this place, XOo. 

Ariblohe, Polygar of, lus woods begin 
about 50 m, n. k. of Tritchinopoly, and ex- 
tend northward to the P^ahriif 396. 1755, 

July, summoned by the Pr. army, acknow- 
ledges Mahomedairy, and is protected by the 
Eng. 396, 397. w, 403. 

mc/i I wj merchants, in 1746 had many good 
houses in one of the divisions of !Mtidrass, 65. 
which the Fr. destroyed wlulst in ijossession of 

■■■ the town, 130. ; 

AEMY, ARMIES, for the vastuess of the ar- 
mies of Indostan, those of Azem Bchah 
and Mahomed Maumn, 18, 19. Of Maho- 
med Schah, 22. Of Xizainalmuluck, 50. 

Of Naziijing, 138 & 153.— Of 

Ghaziodin K.han, 273. Sea Camp. See 

English. See French. 

Arni^ a Btrong fort with a town 20 m. s» of 
— 1751, Clive def<mts 

Beiafiaheb near Ami, 198. Whose baggage 
the* ' ' surrenders, 199.-^ — —1756, 

army advanees hrom Pondi- 
cherry to Ami, 427. 

ASM^ m,p, 1. Tmmechij'm Khan one of the 
great Emperors of Asia, 11. 

ASSAM, borders on the east to Indostan, 2. 
Astruc.” — '1753, May 10, commands the 
Pr. army wffien attacked by Major Lawrence 
in the Island of Seringham, 284. June 
the 23d is defeated by him at the battle of the 
golden rock, 200, 291, 292. is succeeded in 
the command by Mr. Brenier, 297. com- 
mands again in ''Sepf amber 307, 308, 309. is 
again, and intirely, defeated by Major Lavr- 
rence at the battle of the Sugar-loaf - Bock, 
S^tmnber 21st, and taken prisoner, 300, SIO, 
31 1, 312, 313, was of undoubted bravery, 813. 
Atchaveram. See AcAaccmw, 

Aichempetiaht a town in the woods belonging to 
the collcries 12 miles w. of Tarjore.— 
1754, July 22d, the Eng. army encamp there, 
365. are again there the 16th, p, 368. 

^ JLitmm, See Achik. 

Arrocat, river and city, Nadir Schah in 1739 
reserves to himself all the countries of Indostan 
west of the Indus and Attock, 23, 

AuBWfiJBin, m, 163. », 162, 1751, April, 

SaMsadjh^ proceeds thither from Golcondah, 
250. pxi^ees of Shaaavaze Khan there before 
Ms arrival, aaerives there Jum the 10th, 252. 
Importance and poptdousness of the city, 252. 


— 1752, ■ Balabadjing, ' marches from' ' the-nce' ■' ' 
towards , PonI, ,435.^. In October, Ghaziodin '■ 
Kkau' arrives with his army, and is poisoned 
. there, 273, 274. Balagerow -exchanges dis-tricts'- • 
near Aurengabad for others nearBrampoxe,328, 
Nagpore, ■ 350 'Hi. ', n.'-w. wi,- 329. -—1753’ 

■ Jam, Salabadjing.. proceeds again . to" Auren- 
gabad, 331. Bussy goes after him, 332. Bol- 
tabad 8 miles from Aurengabad, 333. Bussy 
arrives here Momm, the 23d, and is reconciled 
to Salabadjing, 333, 334, 336. remains there 
the rest of the year, m, 375. It lies 160 miles 
w. of Bombay, 405. m, 426. 436. 
APRENGZE13E, Great Mogul, son of Schali 
Oehan, wffiom he deposes hi 1666 ; his rebel- 
lion well wTittenby Bernier *, lus abilities, con- 
quests, revenues, 18, dies in 1707, p. 18. 
Weakness of lus successors, 20. m, 22. Bernier’s 
. history'oflum quoted, 25. Thehlogui. empire 
deelines after Ixis death, 36. A vast cannon 
said to be sent by him to Arcot, 191 . 

Actueil. ' vSee B’autceil, 

. Ari)EBABAI>.. HYDEMABAB, 

AZ EM SCHAH, son of Aurengazebe, disputes 
the empire with Ms brother Mahomed Mauzm, 
18 His army 300,000 fighting men, half ca- 
valry, he is defeated and killed in the battle, 

,- 19, , 

:-B. 

B ABR, Sultan, first, and founder of the 
present Dyn^ty of Great Moguls, his de- 
scent, expeditions into Indostan, commenta- 
ries, dies in 1530, p, 17. 

BAHADE SCHAH, Great Mogul, son of Au- 
rengzebe, took that name on his accession, 
being before called Mahomeu Mauzm. Wins 
tbe throne from his brother Azem Schah, He 
reigned about 6 years, 19. Uncertainty of the 
exact terms of his reign, 19 and 20. 

Bahoor, a village between Port St. David and 

Pondicheiry. 1752, Augu&t, motions of the 

armies near tliis place, 265, 256. Battle in 
which the Pr. axe intirely routed by Major 
Lawrence, 256, 257, consequences, 261, & 
267. 

BAJAZET vanquished by Tamerlane, 15. 
BALA0AT, Mountains of, the river Gheria 
descends from them, 415. 

Balmore Eoad. 1745. French ships taken 

there, 61. 

BALAGEEOW, BALAZEEOW, General of 
the SahahEajah, or king of the Morattoe na- 
tion. 1751, March employed by Ghazio- 

din Khan, opposes Salabadjing in his march 
from the Kristna to Golcondah, but makes 

peace with him for money, 250. m, 262. 

1752, In the spring renews the war in the 
country between Poni and Aurengabad, and 
again makes peace for money, 435, 436. In 

October 
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Oetoher iii%"ades the territoricii of Grolcondah in 
conjnaction with liag'ogec Bonsola, and they 
malejpeace with Salabadjing atBeder, 273. 
with whom Balagerow exchanges distric tsnear 
Aurengabad for others near Brampore, t328. 

is feared by HagogeeBonsola, 329. w, 347. 

1754, invades aiid levies a contribution in My- 
sore, 388. 1755, invades Mysore again, 

but is prevented from attacking Seringapatam 
by the arrival of Salabadjing and Mr, Bussy, 

404, 405., 175G, joins Salabadjing and 

Bussy in the attack of Savanore and Morari- 
row, 427. rejects the proposal of assassinating 
Bussy, 428. to whom he makes offers, 429. 
and detaches Molargee Hoicar to protect hm 
retreat, 429, 430. CMefs independant of him 
serving in the army of Salabadjing, 431. 
BALAZEROW, See BALAGEROW. 
B 4 DA.PA.H, hrother-in-law to Morarixow, gal- 
lant, killed at the battle of the Golden Rock, 
Junem\\, 1753, |J, 292. 

Banoapoub, fort, near Savanore, which jErom 
hence is called Savanore Baneapore, 426. 
BaneooteiOn the Malabar Coast, the northern 
botmdary of Angria’s territory, 408. m, 410. 
1756, April 8th, surrenders to Commo- 
dore James—Is now possessed by the English 
who callit JFW Vieiaria, and it supplies beeves 
to Bombay, 413. 

Bang, an intoxicating plant, usedby the assailants 
at the storm of Arcot, 194. 

Bangab Yatcham Naigue, a considerable 

Polygar, 60 miles n. w. of Madrass. 

1756, Compounds his tributes with Mahomed- 
aUy,4l7. 

Baenet, Commodore, sent with a squadroninto 
the E. Indies in 1744, they take Fr. ships in 
the streights of Sunda and Malacca, and go to 

Batavia. 1745, arrive on the C. of 

Coromandel, 60. prohibited by Anwaxodean 
from attacking the Fr. settlements, separates 

the squadron into various cruizes, 1746. 

they reunite on the coast in Jmitmry, 2 ships 
arrive, and 2 return to Em*ope, 61. Mr. Bar- 
net dies lamented in April, p, 62, 

Basinrow, nephew of Morarirow, who sends 
him to the assistance of Clive besiegedin Arcot 
November 1751, p, 196. The Fr. beat up his 
camp, 196. marches with Clive and fights at 
the battle of Ami, 197, 198. quits Cliye, 199. 
arrives with his Mbrattoes at Tritchinopoly in 

DecemB&, 205, 206 1753, April, killed, 

charging the Eng. line near Trivadi, 279. 
BATTALION. See under Englesk and 
French, the various terms relative to their 
European Soldiery, 

Batnir, taken by Tamerlane, 13. 

Batavia, Commodore Barnet’s squadron there 
1745, i?, 60. m, 98. • 

Batjsset, one of the Fr. deputies at the con- 
ference at Sadrass, 337. 


Beber, a strong for^ess, 60 m. n. w. of Gol- 
condah,- Salabadjing makes peace there with 

the Morattoes in 1752, p, 273, 274. 

situated 50 m. e, of Calberga, 328. 

Bebeoxtii, Rajah of. The country lies near 
the eastern confines of Canara ; he is in- 
tirely defeated lyr Chitterdourg in 1749,^0, 121. 
BEHARAM SCHAH, deposes his sister Radia- 
theddin, and after reigning 2 years at Delhi 
is killed in a revolt, 12. 

BeUid Fakih, in Arabia. The Coffee-tree trans- 
planted from thence to the Isle of Bourbon, 9 3. 
BEiVGAZ?, Kingdom,^ Province, Government, 
Country ; the name is likewise used to denote 
the Fr. or Eng. or other European Settlements 
in the province. Honiaion before his flight 
had taken the kingdom, 17. The Eng. Settle- 
ment in Beng. depend on Calcutta, 33, m, 34. 
— 1745. Ships belonging to the Fr. in the 

proy. taken, 61. 1746. one of Deiabour- 

donnais* Ships bears away to Beng. 63, The 
Eng. Squadron sail to Beng. in August, 66. m, 
86. Adm. Griffin arrives there, 87. The 
Medway refitted there, 88. The Nabobs extort 
money from all the European settlements in 
the Prov. 120. — 1752. February, 100 
Europeans sent by the Eng. from Bengal to 
Madrass, 209. RagogeeBonsola and Balagerow 
invadedBengal in 1744, p, 273. one hundred 
Swiss soldiers sent from Bengal to the Eng. 

army in Coromandel, 279. 1756, July, 

Advices received at Madrass of the violences 
committed by the Nabob on the Eng. settle- 
ments in Bengal, 434. 

BENGAL BAY off The hurricanes bn the C. 
of Coromandel generally blow quite across the 
Bay.^0." 

Bbrae, Province, very extensive fri 
1730, RagogeeBonsola established theMorat- 
toe dominion in Bexar, 273. Nagpore is the 
capital, 328. 

Bbrkatoolah, 1753, August, defends Tri- 
nomalee gallantly, 305. and obliges the ene- 
my to raise the siege in September, 317. 
Bernier, bis history of the rebellion of Auxeng- 
zebe, 18, quoted, 25. 

Bimlapatriam, Dutch factory in Chicacole, burnt 
and plundered by the Morattoes in 1754, p, 
374. 

Bisnagar, city, in Viziapore, situated 30 
. m. s. E. of Sanore Baneapore, 426. 

Black To%m, In 1746, one of the divisions of 
, Madrass, 65. The walls weak and low, 74. 
In 1749 great part of it demolished by the 
' French, 130. 

Bokbrally, nephew of SadatuUa, who gives 
him the government of Yelore. He is father 
of Mortizally, 1710 to 1732, p, 37 and 38. 
BOMBAY, Island, and Presidency of the Eng. 
settlements on the western-side of India and in 
Persia, 13. The country of the Morattoes he- 
L 1 1 tween 



tween Bombay and Golcondaii, 40,- — -1747 
sends a rciiifoircemeiit to Fort St, 'Davkli, 

^ 7 ^ 1748, ail Bast India sM|) . taken in 

sight of Bombay, 80. -1751, sends a roin- 

foreenicnt to Madrass, 362 the English squa- 
dron goes thither, 3?d.— — I7d4 
returns from thence to Coromandel, 370 ar- 
rives again at Bombay in Nmemher^ 406. Ex- 

f edition projected from Bombay against the 
rciich with Salabadjing* 405, 406. Clive 
ai-rives there with the trooiis in October, 406, 
m, 407. is supplied with beeves from Bancoote, 
413. In March, the Presidency attacked An- 
gria ill conjunction with the Morattoes, 410 
to 414. and in the beginning of 1756, with 
Mr. Watson’s squadron and the Morattoes, 
414 to 417. the squadron sails from Bom- 
bay to Madrass April 28th, /?, 417. w, 434, 
BOMBAY Fleet, described, 4«0, 410. One of 
tile three mast grabs taken by Angria, 410, 
BoMaA.u3i;B, a considerable Polygar to the north- 
west of Madrass, whose woods extend within 
30 m; of Arcot, conipauuds his tributes wdth 
Mahomedally, Jammri/ 1746, p, 417. 
Bomgh^rry, a fort near Chilambarum, taken and 
abandoned by the Morattoes, -dpri/ 1753. p, 
280, 

BO^^OBA, SmnAQOQm. 

BOSCAirojSf, Adinliid^ 174?.* Saiis 

jBemn l&^and with a fflreat amament, 01-—— 
174 $^ wm<^ apdve at the Cape of Good Hope 
in ifetrcA and Apri?, axe joined there by 6 
Dutch ships, and sail May the 8th against Mau- 
ritius, 92. arrives theteJune 23d, and does not 
take it, 96, 97, arrive at Fort St. David July 
27th, when Boscawen takes the command of 
Griffin’s squadron likewise, 98. the force by 
sea and land, 98, 99. the army marches against 
Pondicherry, and attack Ariancopang, 99, 
100,101, 30th, open trenches before 

Pondicherry, and raise the siege October the 
6th, 101, 102, 103, 104. errors in the siege, 
104, 105, 106. the squa^on leave the Coast, 
but Mr. Boscawen remains at Fort St. David, 
^ 107 ^ — -1749, In dbiwarythe squadron re- 

turns. April 13th, the hospital ship* Pem- 
broke, and Namur lost in the hurricane, 109. 
He takes a lead in the war with Tanjore, 110 
and ns. In Atujmt he receives Madras fr^om 
the French, 130. and takes possession of St, 
Thome, 131. sails on the 31st of October from 
Fort St. David to England, 133. 

Bound’-heJge of Ponbichekey described, 101. 
has redoubts, 102. 

Bouebon, Isle of. In 1746, under the go- 
vernment of Belabour donnais, 64. m, 90. to- 
co vexed by the Portugueze, who called it Mas- 
car^pefts. the Fr. took possession of it in 1675. 

and its colonists, 92, 

93 * ‘ ^ 


BOCEDONNAIS, Db Lii BotEnoNKA,is, XA 
BoranoxxAis. 1746, Governor of Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon. equips a squadron, and en- 

eounters the English June the 23d, 62, 63 64 
is received with jealousy by DupleLx, 64! his 
subsequent operations until September 3d, when 
he appears before Madrass, 64, 65, 66, 67. 
vrhich capitulates September 10th, 68. his capi! 
tulation disavo w*ed by D ujileix, 69, Ms farther 
views frustrated by Duidoix’s jealousy, and a 
storm w'hich rose on the 2d of October, p, 69. 

protracts the restoration of Madrass, and signs 

the treaty of ransom October 10th, p, 71. delims 
Madrass to one of the council of Pondicherry, 
72. leaves 1650 Europeans at Pondicherry*, 
sails for Atehin, and arrives at Mauritius in 
December, he colonized klauritius ; his fate in 
France, 72, his great abilities, 72. m, 73, 74. 
77, 78. disciplined Caffres as soldiers, 81. w* 
84. 87. introduced indigo and cotton into Man! 
ritius, 94. reasons of Diipieix’s opposition to 
him, 120. m, 264. his independent command 
not brooked by Dupleix, 379. 

Bouvet, Governor of Mauiitius. 1748, 
eludes Mr. Griihu’s squadi-oii, and lands troops 

and treasure at l^Bidrass, 89, 90, 91. 1749 , 

Betuni in January, and agaiii lands troops 
and treasures at Madi'as, 107. 
BllACHMAKS, the ancient, superior in philo- 
sophy and learning to the present Bramins, 3. 
BEAMA, ditMity of the Indians, 2. Eswaxa 
twists off his neck, 3. conjecture on the proM- 
bition of shedding blood, 29. venerated by the 
Morattoes, 41. The image of Yistchnu, which 
he used to worship, is now at Seringham, 178. 
BIl AMINS, in general, their functions, learn- 
ing, creeds, observances, superiority of li- 
neage, veneration, 3, 4, & 5. 

BRAMIN, BRAMINS. Individuals, 1749, at 
Achaveram, p, 117. multitude and manner of 
life at Seringham, 178* 179. collections made 

by the Bramins at Tripetti, 317, 318 

1754, One employed by Pomapah to rain 
Mahomed Issoof^ 348, 349, 350, 351, 352, 
353. A Bramm schemes for the Mysoreans 
to take Tritchinopoly, 388. 

Bkahpoeb Gitv, Province, the northern 
part of the fiecan, 158. rumours of an 
army sent to Brampore by Ghaziodean IChan 
Apru 1752, 250. districts near Brampore ex- 
changed by Balagerow, 1753, p, 328. 
Brbnibr. 1753, July succeeds Astruc, and 
sends Be Cattans on a scheme to betray Trit- 
chinopoly, 297, 298, 299. August, opposes 
Major Lawrence returning with the army and 
convoy from Tanjore, by whom he is baffled 
and beat, 300, 301, m, 320. 

BBITAIN GRBAT, the war declared with 
France in 1744, p, 35. King of, 61. Cessa- 
tion of arms, 1748, p, 107 . the peace con- 
cluded 
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'' cMed,'lSO'/tlaB''mmistr^ wi-' 

" ■ terfere' in tlie^afiMrs of Coromandel, '365. 

BBITISM arms have aetiidred much honom in 

/'''IndO'Stan, 34r," 

ministry, m 1753 begm to oppose 
'Bupleix's schemes,' 3"6'5. , • 

ISi»“SiS> m., 

•oiaced by him in the government oi Madura, 

1741, Defeated and killed coming to 

relieve his brother besieged in Tritchinopoly, 

Bulklfa*, Lieutenant. 1751, December, kmed 

atConieveram, 200. .- 

Busy. 1746, December the 8th, marches with 
the Lr. troops against Fort St. David. They 
retreat in confusion, 80, 81, 82. ^ _ 

BXISSy. 1750, takes Gmgee, 151, 152. 

December 4th, is second in command at the 

battle against Nazirjing. 155, 157. '^-Tfl, 

the Fr, troops sent with 
Murzafaiinff into the Decan, 1 63. retrieves the 
battle against the Pitan Nabobs, ip, 164^ 
appoints Salabadjing Subah on the death of 
Mmzafajing, 165, 166. Mmr<^ 15th, ^es 
Canoul, 248, 249. provides for Sadoudm IChan 
the son of Murzafajing, 249. the army op- 
posed by Balagerow, 250, arrive at C^lcon- 
dah, 4pnT2d, 250. pay allowed to the French 
troops, 250. June 10th, arrives with Sala- 
badjmg at Anrengabad, 251, 252. 1^62, 

his campaign in the Morattoe country towax^ 
Poni, 435, 436. Defeats the Rajahs in the 
inarch to Golcondah, 436. Oetobm', his cam- 
paign against Balagerow and Ragogee Bonsola : 
peace concluded at Beder, 273, 274. obtains 
Condavix for the Fr. company, 328. the w 
renewed by Ragogee, and peace made with him 
at Calberga in November, 328, 329. be^mes 
odious to, andis opposed by Seid Bask^ iC^ 
and others of Salabadjing’ s ministers, 329, 330, 

1753, Jammry, falls ill at Calberga, and 

goes to Masulipatnam, 830. during his absence 
Seid Laskar disgusts the Fr, troops, 330, 3di, 
332. returns to Hyderabad July 23. proceeds 
with them to Aurengabad ; arrives there iVo- 
vemher 23d. His interview with Salahadjuig : 
is reconciled to Seid Laskar K,han, and obtains 
the provinces of Elore, Mustaphanag^, Ra- 
iamundruin, and Chicacole, 333, 334, 335. 
Wains the rest of, the year at Aurengabad, 
336. m, 33?. — ^1754, marches with Sma- 
badiing from Aurengabad into Berar 
Ragogee Bonsola : peace made in May, 

Bussy comes to Hyderabad, 372, 373. go^ to 
Masulipatnam in July, and from thence into 
the ceded provinces, 374. his merit a<toow- 
ledged and distinguished by Dupleix, 6/9. 

3 g 8 ^ 1755, his powers continued by Gode- 

lieu, 403. returns to Hyderabad, 404. marches 


withSalabadjinginto Mysore, to Seringapatam, 
they leyy a contribution, and meet Balagerow 
there, 404, 405. return to Hyderabad, 405. 
—1756, marches with Salabadjing against 
Sayanore and Morarirow, and makes the peace 
there in May, 426, 427. the rupture with Sa- 
labadjing’ s ministry, from whose service he 
and Ml the Fr. troops are dismissed, 427, 428. 
intention to assassinate him, 428. respected by 
Balagerow, and escorted by Molargee Holcar 
in his retreat, 428, 429. Jum the 14th, ar- 
rives at Hyderabad, 430. his agent Romi Khan 
kills the governor, and is killed, 431. followed 
by the Morattoes of Salabadjing, who gain an 
advantage over his hussars, 431, 432. resolves 
to make a stand in Charmaul, until reinforced 
433. 

0 . 

C ADI, the Mahomedan judge in cases of 
property, 26. 

Cafvee, Caitbees, serving in La Bomrdonnais’ 
sq.uadron, 62. some as soldiers, whom he 
leaves at Pondicherry : they were natives of 
Madagascar and the East coast of Africa, 81. 
are slaves in the isles of Bourbon and Mauri- 
tius, 93. where they are subject to the small- 
pox and other mortalities, 94. Anwarodean 
Kh flrt killed by a Fr. Cafeee, 128.— — 1750, 
JtJy, a company of them serving in the Eng- 
lish army, 148. 1751, July, march with 

Gingen, 171, and behave resolutely atVol- 
condah, 174. and at TJtatoor, 174 and 176. 

-.. posted in the entrenchment at TritcMnopoly, 
— r-l752, Jum, the Fr.^ Ca&es taken at 
Seringham considered as strict prisoners, 239. 
July, the Eng. Caffires, the first cause of the 

rout at Yieravandi, 255. -1755, June, in 

the rear guard at Natam, 392. 1756, lOO 

sent with Mahomed Issoof into the Madura 
and Tinivelly countries, 423. 

Calaead, fort in the Tinivelly country, 30 m. n. 

of Cape Comorm. 1752, sold by Moode- 

miab to the K. of Travancore, 400.- 1755, 

Apn7, taken possession of by Maphuze Khan’s 
troops, 400, 401, who are beaten there in 
July, 401. and again in ^temb&r, 402. 
Calbeboa, a considerable town and fortress 
N. w. of Golcondah, and 50 m. w. of Beder. 

1752, November, Salabadjing makes peace 

here with Balagerow, and Ragogee Bonsola, 

82 A but Ragogee renews hostilities, 329. 

1753, January, Bussy falls ill here, 330. 
Da^ncandan, fort of a Polygar 13 m. n. e. of 
Chevelpetore, taken June 1756, by Mahomed 
Issoof, 425. 

CALCUTTA, Presidency of the Eng. settlements 
in Bengal, 33. Medway hove down here in 
X747, p, 88. Dupleix threatened to reduce ^t 
L 1 1 2 . 
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to a fishing town, 378. See Bengal in;?, 0(>. 
87, 88. 20‘J. 279. 431. „ , , , ,, 

Caixi arn, Captain.- — 1 < ;>3, Seph m )f r the 
19th arrives with the remforcement at liit- 
chinopolv, 309. St^ptemher 21st, serves at the 
battle of the Sugai'-loa±‘ lloek, 310, and con - 
tributes much to gain xt, 312. 17 b4, Apni, 

examines Poiiiapha’s treachery, 348. 
i2th, sent to bring in a convoy of provisions, 
'v^dxich brings on a general action between the 
2 armies, in which Galiiaud beats off the ene- 
my, 3a4, 355, 356. deputed to the K. of l>n" 

iore, 361. 1755, April, commauds, in Trit- 

chinopoly, active, prepares to oppose Maissm, 
396, 397. endeavours to reconcile Tanjore ana 

Tondiman, 402, 403. 1756, ordered to 

eqmp Mahomed Issoof, 421. releases the hos- 
tages of Etiapoxum and Catabominaigue, 423, 
Camels, carry dispatches of expedition, 68. and 
baggage in aiunies, 302. 

Camp, description of a camp in India, 228, 2-9, 

. of the Mysore camp, 311. „ 

Campbw-i., Cliarlcs, Captain. 17o3, Se^em- 

ber the 19th, defends the wntor-course before 
Tritebiaopoly, 308. 2l8t, serves at 

the battle of the Sugar-loaf Rock, 810. 
CjlSABa, Country on the Malabar Com, ex- 
tfttida between the rivers Alega and Cangre- 
cora^ Bedrour adjoins to it on the West, 121. 
Clmpi-rnkm, — -1738, 1739. 

Kadir Sehsh invades Indostan from hence, 

^ 3 . -1747, Ahmed the Abdalli becomes 

‘ Itmg ; of Candahar, and from hence in 1748, 
invades Indostan, 122. 

Canbaxoke, Condanohb, PrO'vince.--y— 
1750, Decenil>er 4, the Nabob serves iii Na- 
zirjing*s army, 156. 

Cangrecora, iliver, Southern boundary of Cana- 
ra, 121, 


days iu the passage; to, Mauritius, 96." an 'Eng. ■ 

' ship meeked on "an island 800 m. e., of 'the' 
Cape, 406.' 

fort 'With 'districts"s. of '"Chinglapett. ■■■' ''' 

'd'ispu'ted 'between .the '."Eng, ■ and ■' 

Pr. Go"vernmeiits, 40'3. ' 

C?<ir ica I, w, 136. See ' Anrica/., 

CAIiNATW, the ancient, muelfmore extensive 
than the present, 37. the river Kristna bounded 
it to the X. ' 146. 

CARNATIC, the present, synonymous to the 
country meant by the NabobsMp of Arcot, 
under which head, every material mention of 
the Carnatic is classed. Enumeration of the 
pages in which the Carnatic is mentioned* 
37. 39. 41. 43, 44, 45, 46. 48, 49. 51, 52, 
53, 54. 56. 59. 61. 78. 84. 118, 119. 121 
125, 126, 127. 129, 130. 132. 134, 135, 136* 

137, 138. 142. 144. 151. 153, 154. 161, 162. 

165. 168. 177. 181. 202. 213. 220. 239. 24L 

242, 243. 247. 252. 273, 274, 275.' 278. 285.' 
287. 304. 316. 326. 329. 335, 336, 337, 338, 

339. 341. 846. 367. 373. 375, 376. 389. 397. 

401, 403,: 417. 421. 425. 436. 

Carmr, Carour, the strongest of the frontier towns 
belonging to the Mysoreans towards TritcH- 
nopoly, from whence it had been besieged by 
Chundasaheb, 202. is 50 m. e. of Tritchino- 
poly, 203.— — 1751, Noremher,', the Mysore 
army assembles there, 203* and in December 
inarches from thence to Tritchinopoly, 206, 
207. 

ihryanmngahm, a village near Trivadi. 1753, 

April, a Er. party driven out of it, 280. 
CASTS, the tribes of the original natives of 
Indostan, uncertaui how many, have insure 
mountable distinctions, 4, 5. aU acknowledge 
the Bramins, 5. pecularities in food and 
shedding of blood, 5. 


Ganibals, some in India according to Tiievenot, Catabominaigue, Polygar, his country, 60 

m. N. E. from Tmivelly, — —1750, April, 


Cannon, a vast piece found at Arcot and em- 
ployed by Clive, 190, 191. 

Canoul, Kanoul, City, Counfry, under 
the Subah of the Pecan, 158, — 1752 
March, the City sacked by Mr. Bussy, who 
gives the government of the country to Sa- 
doudin Khan, the infant son of Muraafajing, 
249. Morarirow’s Country adjoins on me n. 
to Conoul, 426. 

Canoul, Nabob of, a Pitan. 1750, ac- 

companies Nazirjing into the Carnatic, 142. 

confederates against him, 143. 145. 

Bemm. 4th, in the battle when Nazirjing is 

killed, 156. 1751, February, kills Murza- 

fajing, 164* 

CArM COMORIN, See Comorin. 

CAFB^ QF GOOD HOPE, 1748, March, 

April, Boseawen's fleet there, 92. joined there 
by 5 Piten toy the 8m, 92. are 35 


Colonel Heron sends a detachment against 
him, 386. to whom he gives hostages at SM- 
linaikenpettah, 390. November, he is head of 
the Eastern Polygars, and refuses to join the 

Pulitaver, 420, 1756, March, joins Ma- 

phuze Khan, and dghts in company with Mm, 
422, 423. treats wdth Calliaud for his hostages, 
42£ Jtme, redeems them, 424. 

Cattans, de 1753, July, employed by Pu- 

pleix and Brenier to betray Tritchinopoly, is 
detected and employed hy Dalton to deceive 
Brenier, 297, 298, *299. Aiigxist, is hanged, 
304. m, 320. w, 321. 

Catwall, the Mahomedan Court of criminal cases 
in Indostan, is cruel and corrupt, 26. 

CAYALKY, of Indostan in general. Eor the 
gi'eat numbers employed in one army, See 
Army, How* hired *and enlisted, 49, and 
424* '' 

CAYALEY, 
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CAVAl^BX of ABBUMWAmAi," — 1761, go 
over to Ailam Etoi at Madeira, 170, 171. 
See Abdullwalxab. 

' — — of AliiOH Khak. ' See. Al. Khan. 

— of Balaobrow. See Balagerow, 

— of Bazinrow. See Bazinrow. 

— of Chunbasaheb ~ 1751 , JwZy, 

are superior to Mahomedally*s.-^^1752, 
Mayt quits him at Senugham, 231. See 
Cbundasaheb. 

of O H A z 1 0 © B A M K H A K. See 

Ghaziodean Khan. 

of Mahombdally. 1751, Join 

the English army, 171, 172. 1753, JWy, 

stop and insult the Nabob in his palace, 294, 
295, and are permitted to go over to the ene- 
my, 296. See Mahomedally. 

——of Mabhuze Khan.— — 1754, 
Augu&t, refuse to march with him from Eort 
St. David, 367. — —1756, he has no eon- 
troul over their Jetmmidars or Captains 422, 
See Maphuze Khan. 

of Moraeieow, their exceEence, 

364. See Morarirow. 

— of the Moeattoes in general, de- 

scribed, 40, their manner of fighting, 197, 
198.- — ^For the services and explots of par- 
ticular armies and bands see their Generals 
and Leaders, Balagerow, Balapah, Bazinxow, 
Innis Khan, Morarirow, Kagogee Bonsola. 

of Mysore. See Mysoreans, the 

E^ent, Verana. 

of Nizam a© MuLtrcx. See 

Nizam. 

of Tanjobe. See K. of Tanjore, 

Tanjorines, Monacgee, Gauderow. 

CAUCASUSf harrier of India to the n. 2. Ta- 
merlane enters India through the Caucasus, 
13. it turns the course of the Ganges, 14, 
Tamerlane in his return repasses the Caucasus, 
through the mountains of Sheberto, 15. 
Caveri, E-iver, rises in the mountains of 
Malabar, within 50 m. of Mangalore, passes 
through Mysore ; and neaxTritchinopoly ato 
a course of 400 m. sends off an arm, wMch is 
the Coleroon, sends many branches through 
Tanjore to the Sea, 177, w, 176. Tritchino- 
poly stands within i a mile of the Caveri, 180, 
m, 162. . Chucklypollam stands on 

the 0 . hs 80 iSfc^ 200.,i»w^ 20L €aro^ is on the 
bank- rf m »;Kisteavei?am, 

206. m, 214. 217^ 210, % 220. 

222. m, 226. w, 229. fn, 231. 

266. 1752, Becmh^f little wate in the 

bed, 270. in which a paaiy of the Eng. troops 
are cut off by the Morattoes, 270, 271. w, 
282, m, 289. I)alaway*s Choultry stands on 
the s, bank, 299. as does Moota CheUinoor, 
S04. — — 1754, Janmury^ 1200 Morattoes are 
cut off by Monacgee between two arms of the 
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Caveri, 341, w, 343. ZS6. the mound at 
Coiladdy prevents its stream from uniting 
again with the Coleroon, 360. m, 364. a wa- 
ter course from the Caveri passes Wween Eli- 
miserum and the Sugar loaf rock, 368. w, 
369.- — —1764, August ^ the French oveorffoyr 
the ground round Mootachellinoor, from the 

Caveri, 870. m, 389, 1755, July, the river 

swelled, 397. 

Caunroeah, Tizir and favourite of Mahomed 
Schah from 1720 to 1739. he quarrels with 
Nizamahnuluek, who brings in the Persians, 

22 . : 

Cay^mt^ a town 20 m. n. of the town of Tini- 
veHy, 424. 

Ceme^ the Portugueze on discovering the island 
now Mauritius, called it Ceme, 92. 

CEYLON, island of, Trinconomalee is one of 
its harbours, 63. m, 88. theFr. have trans- 
planted some shoots of Cinnamon from Ceylon^^ 
to Mauritius, 94. The Moravar^s Country 
is opposite to Ceylon, 384. 

Chace, Captain, 1758, Apfil, left in the com- 
mand at Trivadi, defends it at first with spc - 
cess ; but losing a part of his garrison in a sally, 
is forced by the remainder to surrender, and 
dies of vexation at Pondicherry, 286, 287. 
Charmaul, garden and palace at Hyderabad, in 
which Bussy and his army take post July 1756, 
jp, 433. 

Chmelpetore, fort commanding the districts of 

Nadamunduium. 1756, February, taken 

by the PuHtaver and his aBies, 422, AjprU, 
abandoned to M^omed tssoofi 424. 
the 10th, Maphuze KhaJa and M^ppi^ 

CBICAOOLE, Provhice, of the Bmm t58. 

1753, November, Bussy obtains it for the 

French Company, 334. it is the largest of the 
4 Northern maritiine provinces, 335. The 
Nabob Jafferally, offended at the cession of it 
to the French, brings in an army of Morattoes, 

who ravage the province, 373, 374.-^ 175^ 

Jmmary, stipulation in the conditional treaty' 
what elements the English and French 
should have in the province, 375, and 876. its 
revenues not defined, 376, 

Chieftain, equivalent to Elhan, 52. 
Chielambaeam, CH1LLAS1BRT7M, famoiis 
Pagoda, 109, m, 112, m, 137. w, 277. Bona- 

gerry, a fort near it, 280. m, 281. 1753, 

the Eng. Serjeant qiuits the Pagoda sus- 
^eting the governor of treachery, 287. the 
French take possession of it, 287, April, and 
Mo/y, Morarirow before it, 288. m, 305, Au- 
gmt, the Morattoes and Fr. rendezvous there, 

306. -1754, an Eng. party from Eevi Co- 

tah make an incursion into its districts, 358. 
Palam Cotah near it, 359. 

Chimundelum, plain, 4 m. w. of Fort St. Davids 

1746, . 
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Ajawarodean Khalils 

army arrives there, 82, 83, a redoubt there in 
the "bound hedge, 255, — -1752, the 

Eng. troops, defeated at Ticravanm, retire 

hither, 255. 1754, Fshrmin^ the seijeant 

and his guard cut off by the Morattoes, 277. 

CHINA^ comprehended in the East Indies, 1. 

1744, three Fr, ships firom China taken 

by Barnet’s squadron, 60.-~ — 1752. Dupleix 
keeps the sailors, and naans the China ships 
from Pondicherry with Lascars, 252. 

CHiNGLJLrBTr, Fort, with eonsiderable districts, 
K. of and near the Paliar, 261. — —1762, 
SepUmh&r, troops coming from thence to the 
relief of Cobelong are taken by Clive, 263. 
stands 30 m. w. of Cobelon|, 40 s. w. of Ma- 
drass, | a m. N, of the Paliar, 264. fortified 
with judgment, 265. Oc^o5er, attacked by Clive, 
and surrendered the 31st, 265, 266. Dmember^ 

^ the Fr. prisoners at Axcot conspiring, are re- 
moved hither, 275.- — —1753. its districts often 
harrassed by neighbouring p^y chiefs, 319. 

CHITTA.PKT, Fort, 1750, MeGem&er^ Shana- 

vaz« Khan escapes thither, 157. and returns 
from thence to Murzafajing, 16S.- — —1751, 
October^ a French party sent from Pondicherrv 
arrive there, and from thence Join E^asaheb 
at Axcot, 197. 

CniTTEEDouno, Country, adioins on the b, 
to Cfmara»-------1748, the Bwah with the as- 
sistance of C^mdasaheb defeats the Bajah of 
Bedronr, 121. Ohundasaheb goes from thence 
to Murzafajing, 125. 

Chitigan, on the s. b. confines of Indo- 
stan, 2. 

Chondf a harbour, and fortified city belonging 
to the Morattoes on the C. of Mfiabax, 410. 

1755, March 23d, their fleet from thence 

Join Commodore James, 411, and return thi- 
ther in Aprils 414. 1756, Fehrmrij^ their 

army marches from thence to the attack of 
G-heriah, 414. 

Chm^ry^ a building in India, for the shelter of 
traveileirs* very frequent, described, 187. 

187* Itt SamiavMdn, 223, 224, 225. the Eng- 
lish party defeated at the Choultry at Se- 

ringham, 269, 270. 2^. the Fr. dislodged 

from that near Mootachellinoor, 284. 

CHxyoBnv-pOLLA.M, a viEage on the s. hank of 

the Cawi, 2| m. b. of Tritchinopoly. 

1751, December^ Ohundasaheb 

' encamped there, 200. 1752, March^ Aprils 

there, 215, 217. move from thence into 
the. I. of Seringham, 218, the Engl, encamp 
■^ere,. and cross over into the Island, when 
the Tanjoxines take post there, 232, and 237. 
Ohundasaheb put to death there, 241. wi, 268. 
mry 313. 1754, the Fr. enemnp there, 364. 


CHUNDASAHEB- — 1732, to 1736,:. a relation ■ 
of Boastally, whose daughter he marries, givei 
his own to the Buan Collam Hussein, and ad- 
ministers the offiee in Ms stead, 37, 38.-— 
1736, goes with Subderally to Pondicherry, 38. 
inveigles the queen of Tritchinopoly and gets 
possession of the city, 38, 39. suspected by 
Meerassud, 39. puts his brothers Budasaheb 
and Saducksaheb in Madura and Bindigul, 39. 
vexes the Tanjorines and Mysoreans, who 

invite the Morattoes, 41. 1740, takes the 

field, but delays to join Boastally, 42. after 
whose death, he visits Suhderally at Arcot goes 
with him to Pondicherry, and leaves Ms wo- 
men and son there, 42, 43. December, unex- 
pectedly besieged in Tritchinopoly by the Mo- 
rattoes, 43, 1741, his brothers defeated 

and kihed, he surrenders the city March 26th 
and is carrie<M>risoner to Satarah, 44. Ms con- 
nexions with Bupleix suspected by Meerassud 
45. — -1748, still a prisoner, 118. Ms cha- 
racter respected ; on the death of Seid Maho- 
med, the cMefe in the Carnatic look up to 
Mm ; Bupleix corresponds with Mm, and aids 
m obtaining Ms release, 118, 119, 120, 121. 
leav^ Satarah with 3090 Morattoes, is de- 
feated and made prisoner, but immediately re- 
leased, gains a -victory for the Bajah of CMt- 
terdourg, and is at the head of 6000 men, 121. 
with which he joins Murzafajing, and per- 
suades him to invade the Carnatic, 125. 

1749. they approach and are joined by troops 
from Pondicherry, 126. and July 23d defeat 
Anwarodean at Amboor, who is killed in the 
battle, 126 to 129. Murzafajing appoints 
Ohundasaheb Nabob of the Carnatic, 129, m, 
130. they settle the government and proceed to 
Pondicherry, 131. Chunda gives the Fr. 81 
villages in the neighbourhood, 132, Ms title 
reprobated by Mahomedally, 132. he marches 
with Murzafajing and the Fr. troops against 
Tanjore, summons the K. to pay arrears of 
tribute, and invests the city, 133, 134. 
thebr stay protracted until Nazitjing ap- 

f rosveh^, 135, 136. on wMch they march 
ack to Pondicherry harrassed by the Mora- 

toes, 137. 1750, Bupleix aids Chundasa- 

heb with 50,000i and 2000 Europeans to 
serve against Naziijmg and the English, 138. 
On the mutiny of the Fr. officers and the re- 
treat of their troops, Murzafajing surrenders 
himself to Naziijmg, but Chun&aheb goes 
with the Fr. troops to Pondicherry, behaves 
gallantly in the retreat, 140, 141, 142. Bupleix 
negotiates with Naznjing in behalf of Murza- 
fajmg, and Ohundasaheb, 143, 144, 145, 
Ohundasaheb with the French troops beat up 
a part of Naziijing*s camp, 145. m, 146. April 
on the retreat of Nazirjing to ^cot, the Fr. 
troops take Trivadi. In Jufyf shirmish against 
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theEnglisliand Maliomedally. In At^ust^ with 
1000 of CliimdasaheVs horse, they intirely 
routMahomedally's army, left by the English, 
146 to 151. and take Gingee, 151, 152, 153, 
the conspiracy of the Pitan Nabobs proceeds 
at the same time that Bupleixis negotiating 
with Naziijlng, who on the 4th of December is 
attacked by the Fr. troops, and killed by the 
Nabob of Cudapah, 153 to 156. Mahomed- 
ally dreading Chmidasaheb flies, 157. Joy of 
Dupleix and Chnndasaheb at Pondicherry, 
158, 159. December^ Murzafajing comes there 
and declares Chtxndasaheb Nabob of Arcot, 

161, 1751. who marches with his own 

troops and 800 French from Pondicherry to 
Arcot, where he is acknowledged Nabob, and 
even by Mortizally, 168, The ofiicei'S in Ti- 
nivelly inclined to him ; AUmn Khan at Ma- 
dura declares for him, 1 69. March, preparing 
to march against Tritchinopoly, in. April, 
his troops in Yerdachelum surrender, 172. 
encounters the English and Nabob’s army at 
Volcondah, and gains an advant^e over them, 
172, 173, 174. follows them to Utatoor, 174. 
operations between the two armies there, 174, 
175, 176, 177. follows them to Seringham, and 
takes possession of the great Pagoda, 180. the 
Fr. take Coiladdy, 180, 181. They with Chun- 
dasaheb’s army cross the Caveri and encamp to 
the B. of Tritchinopoly, 181. his troops greatly 
out-number Mahomedally’s, 183. September, 
4000 of his troops detached to attack Clive in 
Arcot under the command of his son Rajah- 
saheb, 186. m, 192. In the interval belea^ers 
Tritchinopoly, 200, 201, 202, some of his 
cavalry skirmish with the party of Mysor^ns 
and Captain Dalton, 203. December, 200 of 
them beaten up by Innis Khan, 204. who prof- 
fers with his 500 to stand the whole of Chun- 

dasaheb’s which were 12,000 p, 205. 1752, 

February, state of his army, which is now 
equalled by Mahomedally’s, 208, m, 209. his 
son’s troops in the Carnatic take service with 
chiefs attached to him, 213. Morarirow be- 
gins to treat with hhn, 214. Ma/rch 28th, 
cannonade between the two armies on the arri- 
val of the reinforcement with Lawrence and 
Clive ; Allum Khan killed, 214, 215, 216. 
April 1st, Dalton sent to surprize his camp, is 
missed^ which the Ft, oblige Chunda- 

sahdj much agaanst hi6 own o^nion to oross 
over -with them into the L of Ssdngham^ 218. 
Morarirow quits his correspohdeno^, with 
Chundasaheb, 220. 6th, Clive detached 

to Samiavaram, his successes on that side the 
Coleroon until the 14th of May, 221 to 228. 
when he cannonades the camp of Chundasa- 
heb in the island, 228, 229. most of whose 
officers and troops leave him, 231. with the 
rest he goes into the Pag. of Seringham, 231, 
232. Law despairing of succour, anxious for 


the fate of Chundasaheb, 233. and treat* 
with Monacgee for his escape, 236, 237. 
puts himself into Monacgee’ s hands, and is 
made a prisoner, 237, 258. disputes amongst 
the allies concerning him, 240. his army to- 
tally reduced and dispersed, 239. is put to 
death by Monacgee’s order, and his head sent 
to Mahomedally, 240, 241. who treats it 
with ignominy, 241. merits of his character, 
242, July, the Chiefs in his interest in the 
Camatio are not yet reduced, 243. the reduc- 
tion of Ms power, an advantage to the Myso- 
reans, 244. Pondicherry alarmed, but Du- 
pleix not depressed at Ms death, 248. m, 252. 
before Chundasaheb’s death Bussy obtained a 
commission from Salabadjing, appointing Du- 
pleix Nabob of the Carnatic, 436. Dupleix 
proclaims Ms son Rajahsaheb, 253. m, 266. 
his talents not equalled in Ms son, 274, 275. 
praised by Dupleix, 278. Ms fate deters Ma- 
homed Comaul, 317. va, 337. i754, Jan- 

patents of Ms titles produced at Sadrass, 
338, m, 339. he brought Maphuze Khan 
from Amhoor to Pondicherry, 346. m, 378. 
m, 381. The Moravar apologizes for having 
sided with him, 384. the Fr. assert Ms preten- 
sions to the Madura and Tinivelly countries, 
396. m, 399. m, 403. 

CuAitxE, Captain, 1751. July, his party with 
Clive’sfightsaFr.detaehmentatCondore, 182. 

CLIYE. 1748, September, as Ensign, and dis- 

tinguishes himself before Pondicherry, 102. 

^1749. August, and at Devi Cotah, 115. 

went to India in the mercantile service of the 
Company, is appointed Commissary to the 
tmA' i the 

light at Yoleond^ 174, and in the detach- 
ment wMch relieves Yerdachelum^ he and 
Pigot attacked in then: return, 181, 182, 
July, is appointed a Captain, and with Captain 
Clarke beats the Fr. party at Condore, 182. 
march^ horn Madrass on the 26th of August 
with 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, 183. 
tember 1st, takes possession of the fort of Arcot, 
184. various operations, siege and defence of 
the fort, and repulse of the storm November 
14, from p, 184 to 196. November 19, Clive 
takes the field, is joined by Basinrow the Mo- 
rattoe, 196, 197. they defeat Rajahsaheb at 
Ami, and get some of his effects from the 
governor, 197, 198, 199. he ihlists 600 of 
the enemy’s Sepoys, 199. December, takes the 
p^oda Conjeveram, 199, 200. returns to 

M^assandFortBt. David, 200. w, 204. 

17^2. February^ takes the field horn Madrass, 
209. follows and defeats the Fr. and Rajahsa- 
heb at Covrepauk, 2X0, 211, 212. marches 
to Arcot, from thence towards Yelore, is re- 
called to Fort St. David, and destroys the 
town of Dupleix Fateabad, 213. the ext^t 
of territory recovered by him in the Carnatic, 



21S. Mmrch Uth, pruceeda with Major I*aw- 
reace and the reinforcements to li'ritekmogoiy, 
213. opposes the enemy’s cannonade at QoE- 
addy, 214. active in the general cannonade be- 
tween the two armies, 215, 216, AprU 6th, 
detached with a large force to the north of 
the Goleroon, and encamps, at Samiavaxam, 
220, 22L Mb detachments take Mnnsnrpett 
and Lalguddy, 221 and 222, April 14th, 
marches to TJtatoor, but returaus immediately 
on B* Autueii’s retreat, 222. and is attacked in 
the night by a considerable detachment of the 
Pr. army, which he defeats after various mis- 
takes and adventures, 222 to 226. is joined by 
Dalton, 227. 228, Map 14th, moves, and 
on the i§th cannonades the enemy’s camp on 
the island, 228, 229. takes Pitchandah, 229. 
230. grants passports to Chundasaheb’s troops, 
part of whom come over to him, 231. s®, 232. 
Map^ 27t^ marches, defeats, and takes D’Au- 
tneol’s Teinforcement in Vokondah, 233, 234, 


mile K. of the great mound, 180.^ — -1751. 
Atigmt, well defended by Trusler, but abW- 
doned, 180, 181. a Fr. party sent from thence 
to Condor©, 182. — —1752, March, the Eng- 
lish line of march cannonaded from hence 
214. April, supplies provisions to the enemy 
at Seringham, 221. Ap'U the 26th, taken 
W Monacgee, 226.— 1753, October, 

fijglish army go into cantonments there, 316. 
w, 319. m, 320. 26th, the firing 

at the assault on IHtcMnopoly heard there 
.Decrnnh^r 3d, the army return from thence 

324. 1754. Jtoy 24th, taken by MaisainJ 

who cuts through the mound, 360, Capt. Jos. 
Smith detached thitherto protect thelahourers 
repairing the mound, 371 and 372. 

Coilguddp, B, Pagoda, 8 m, ». of Madura.^ — — 
1755* Ihe Covemor of Madnra re- 

tiree thither. Colonel Heron tak^ the Pagoda, 
and the soldiers plunder the images, 384, 385. 
which the Colleries afterwards revenge, 391 
235. the Fr. in Seri^ham having capitulated, and 394. the Pagoda stands in the town of 
Clive rejoins the main body on the island, 239, Tirambore, 423, 

m, 240. September, takes Gobelong, and beats Ckdk>r(peUak, b fort In the Tinivelly country, 
a reinforcement, 261, 262, 263, 264. takes belonging to the Polygar Condomnaigue, 
Chinglapet, 264, 265, 266. obliged by ill- taken by assault by M^omed Issoof, June, 
ness to quit the field, and to return to Europe, 1756, p, 425. 

266, m,279.MahoinedIssoofmlisted under Mm Colala., coimtry, bounds the country of Mo- 
ra 1751, p, 347. pi, 381. Pt, 382, 1755. raxirow to the s. 426. 

in En^aady^point^ a UmteaaxDt Colonel, Collbeibs, 1752. F^mmry, 3000 sent by 

coveamor of l^rt St. Bavid^ and s^t to Bom- Tondiman to the assistance of Mahomedally, 

bay to In case of the absence of Col. 208. some contribute to discover the treason of 

Scot, the expedition projected against Salabad- Poniapah, 348, 349, and 352. Atchempet- 

jing, 406. October, arrives with the troops at tah belongs to the Colleries, 365. their cha- 

Bombay, 406. m, 407. 1756, Febru^, racter, to steal the horses of CoL Lawrence 

commands the land forces against Oheriah, and Clive, 381, 382, not so atrocious as de- 

414.416. scribed by Father Martin, 383. 1755. 

*<^lQnp, afort, «i, 261. near the sea, 20. m. s, of May, manner in which the Colleries ofLa- 
Madrass, built by Anwarodean, surprised by chenaig defended their place against the Eng. 

the Fr. landing from a ship in 1750, p, 262. 383. detest the Eng. for ptodering the images 

1752. September, taken by Clive, 261 to 263. at Coilguddy, 385. stab a party of Eng. Se- 

who beats a p«^ coming to its relief, 264, poys ameep, 391. attack the Eng. army in the 

Octoder, its fortifications blown up, 266. pass of Nattam, and recover their gods, 393, 

bcHiN, city m the Malabar Coast ; the K. of 394. Jmw, swarm abroad on the departure 

l^vencore has extended Ms dominions to the of the Hog. army from Tinivelly, 399. The 

boundaries of CocMn, 400. Pulitaver sendshis Colleries abroad to plunder, 

fransplanted from Beit ul Fa^ih in 401.— 1756, March, 160 CoEeries serving 

AtaMa, to the i, of Bornrhem, 93, with Mahomed Issoof, 423, 

;iofi&ees. See CafiBr^. Colbbooj?, river, bounds Tanjore to the n. 

^OJA Abdulla Khan, 1743. General of 108 1749. the Eng. troops for the first 

Hizamulmuiuck, when he cam6 into the Car- time cross the Coleroon, 109.^ At Devi Co- 
nalno, appointed Hahob of Arcot, reconducts tah, the river within the bar is capable of re- 

aamy to Golcondah, 51. is found dead on ceiving ships of burthen, 112. the sMps sent 

n%ht b^ore he was to set out for Axoot, against Devi Cotah, anchor at the mouth of 

by Anwiorodean Shan, 53. me river, ll3. m, 133. m, 137. w. 168, fn, 

t^aUaUy, on the Malabar C. one of Angria’s 169. is an arm oi the Caved, and the first 20 

, holds — —1722. attacked by Cmn. Ma- mEes of their separation forms the L of Se- 

squadron and a Portuguese army from xingham^ 177, 178. subject to sudden altem- 

rmsuocessfrjEy, 41*0, ’ dons, 179. 1751, crossed by the 

Coila^, KoikM^ alortmtuated at eastern Eng. army retreating to MtcMnopoly, 179. 

^ a . — -1752. Aprii^ CMmdasaheb’s 



'.Mmy ia the I. of Seringham encamp along 40 m. inland fi'om Madrass. 1751. 

the Coleroon, 218. May, Clive detaehed to 29tli, Clive marching to Aicot passes througli 

tahe post North of the Coleroon, 220, 221. it, 183. — Rajahsaheh's troops take post in the 

ialgnddy close to the Coleroon, 222. m, 222. pagoda to intercept 2 eighteen pounders, going 

m, 225. Pitchandah is on the n. bank, 226, to Clive, but retire on the approach of a de- 

228, a mound on the bank from Pitchan- taehment from Arcot, 185. the Pagoda gar- 

dah to the w. 228. 15 Frenchmen Jump from risoned by the French during the siege of 

Ihe wall of Pitchandah into the river and are Arcot. Clive takes it in December, 199, 200. 

drowned, 230. 231. tn, 232. 268. m, 277. m, 208. 1752. January, Rajasaheb takes 

the river is near ChOlambrum, 281. w, 304. possession of it again, and repairs the walls, 

m, 316. m, 342, m, 354. Moiy, some of the 209. it surrenders again to Clive, 210. 

Eng. Sepoys retreating from Palamcotah, 1754. April, Maphuze Khan loitering there, 

drowned in the Coleroon, by a sudden swell, 347. until the month of July, 362. when he 

359. the mound at CoUaddy prevents it from inarches with the Eng. reinforcement from 

running into the Caveri, 360. m, 363. 367. thence to Tritchinopoly, 362, 363. m, 372. 
the woods of Wariorepollam extend almost to Coolies, the carriers of burthens in Indostan, 

the Coleroon, 396 1755. July the 9th, 79 m, 81. 1749. many of them (frowned 

the Coleroon and Caveri swelled, 397. at Bevi Cotah, 112. m, 115. m, 170. m, 371. 

Vmora bap, on the C. of Malabar, 15. m. n. Ooovmt Lieutenant. 1752. September, 

of Sevemdroog 1755. April, the Bombay killed at Cobelon^, 262. 

and Morattoe fleets anchor there, 411. Con^ Gbhai^abad, Anv^arodean Khan had 

Comorin Cjlpb, m, 40. from Musulipatnam to been the governor there 52. 

C. Comorin, there is no port capable of re- Cmtapmrah, 6, m. n. e. of Elimisemm, and 5, 
ceivinga ship of 300 tons burthen, 112. *n, w. of Kelii Cotah, 344.~1754. February 

125. The Suhah of the Becan rules from the 12th, the Eng, detachment with the com- 

Brampore to C* Comorin, 158. the territory pany of grenadiers cut off, 344, 345. 

to Tmivelly extends to C. Comorin, 169. Cop33, Captain. 1749. commands the first 

The CoUeries are the inhabitants of the woods expedition into Tamore, 109, 110, 111, 112. 

which extend from Tritchinopoly to C. Como- serves under Major Lawrence in the second, 

rin, 208, The authority of Arcot extends and defends Achaveram, 117, 118—1750. 

from the B. Penar to this Cape, 245. On the Jtdy, commands the^ Eng. forces sent to Join 

Malabar Coast, it terminates the kingdom of MahomedaUy at Trivadi, 148. a cannonade 

Travencore, 400. the Malabar Coast from C. with the French, 149, differs m opinion with 

Comorin to Surat is intersected by many Mihomedally oonoeming the operations, and 

Eivers, 407. j fj, kreeafled'^^.^® 

CoNAGEB Anobxa. SoeAstsBiA. ’ f m, it 

QommderooUe, a town in the woods Mfway be- h^?!«|ridoue to al^S^fhe PV, troops, retommg to 

tween Tritchinopoly and Tanjore. 1753. Pcmdicherry w^; the treasures of HazigiBg, 

Jidy, the army halt there, 296. 168. 1751. sent with a detachmoat of 

Condamnaigue, Polygar of Coilorepettah, Jum Europeans and Sepoys to MahomedaUy at 
1756, made a priscmer wltea his place was Tritchinopoly, 168, attacks Madura and is 
stormedhv Mahom^ 425, repulsed, 169, 170, sends 100 Europeans to 

CoNnANOBB See. OANnANOJt®. c join the English army, 172, BeceawSar sent to 

Cmdavir^ Province,-- — ^1752. Fov^mber^ ob- command the detachment at Kistnaveraan, 
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fei Fr, teefe m sliore greatly superior to the tie, 164; Palamcotah in the Carnatie is the 

Eng. 86. w, 92. the voyage from Mauritius to Jaghire of the hfabob of Cudapah, 326. 

the C. is made in a month from April to Octo- CoODALomE, Town belonging to the Eng. 
her, 56. m, 97, the nearest passage, 98,— situated about a mile s. of Fort St. David, de- 

Dupleix vaimts to the princes of Coromandel, scribed, 78.- — 1746. December the 8th, the 

the repulse of the siege of Pondicherry, 106, Fr. march to attack it, but retreat in confu-* 

the land near Devi Cotah the most fertile on sion, 81, 82. the 30th, another attemps frus-^ 

the coast, 112, no port on this G. capable of trated in the embarkation, 83, 84. — —1743. 

receiving a ship of 300 tons, 112. boats used Janimrp, the prepare to attack it again, but 

on the C. 113. 1749. the success of are deterred by Major Lawrence encamping, 

Chundasaheb and Murzafajing, raises much 88.^ -June 17th, deceived by a stratagem, 

consternation throughout the Coast, 118 es- they attack it in the night, and are repulsed* 

pecially amoi^t the enemies of Chundasaheb, 91, 109. 

129. Fort St. Daivd continued the Presidency, 

131. «i, 133. The river Kristna bounds the D. 

’ Coast to the north, 146, 147. The Nations 

4 of Coromandel admire the politicks of Du. T^abul, on the Coast of Malabar, 8 m, s, 

’ pleix. after the deaths of Naziijing and Murza- XJ of Sevemdroog, 407. which when at- 

fejing, 167. the harvest on the Coast of tacked by Com. James in March 1755, 

Coromandel is generally divided between the pects assistance from Babul, 412. April, Se- 

lord of the land and the cultivator, 171. verndroog being taken, Bamageepunt pro- 

all the rivers on this coast subject to sudden poses to Com. James to attack Babul, 413* 

alterations. 179. m, 229. m, 334, 335. »», D al A w a t, or Eegent, of Mysoee 202. 

365. m, 366. m, 371. 1754. what the See Eegent, under Mysore. 

Eng. andFr. were to possess on this Coast ad- Dalawafe Ohmdtrp, situated close to the s. bank 
justed by the conditional treaty, 375, 376, of the Caveri, 6 m, e. of Tritchinopoly. 

what revenues each had added to their former Major Lawence retximing with the army 

possessions, during the war, 377. m, 405. w, from Tanjore arrives there the 7th 

406, m, 408. m, 418. m, l20. 1756, 1753. p, 299. 

theFr. infLuence with S^badjing deemed Daltok, Ci^tain — —1750. deputed 

the greab^t evil to the English amiirs in Coro- with Major Lawrence to treat with Nazirjing 

mandel, 434. * 138, 139. 1751. June, commands the 

COTHBEDDIN IBEK, Slave of Scheabeddin, advanced post at the Streights of Dtatoor, 

who gives him the government of Delhi, 10. 174. is attacked in his retreat, and beats off 

he extends the dominion, becomes indepen- the Enemy, 175, 176, 177. drives the Fr. 

dent, and dies in 1219, p, 11. from a battery on the s. of the Caveri, 201.' 

Cottapatam, on the sea shore 65. m. k. of Ma- October, with the company of grenadiers, res- 

drass, belongs to Bangar Yatchamnaigue, 417. cues the wood carts, 203. ^1752. succeeds 

CowepavJc, fort in the road between Conjeveram Captain Cope in the post at Kistnaveram, and 

and Arcot. 1752. Feb. battle near it sends forward the Mysore army, foEows them, 

gained by Clive, 210, 211, 212. surrenders and arrives at Tritcmnopoly the 6th, 

to him, 212. m, 213. m, 217. m, 347. 207, 208. March 28th, joins Major Lawrence 

Crow, Lieutenant, kiEed December 25th at the and the reinforcement with a large detach- 

Choultry in Seringham, 271. ment, 214, 216, active in the action of that 

CtJDAPAH, Nabobs, HIP, under Colcondah, 158. day, 216. April 1st, sent with 400 Europeans 

60 league from Pondicherry. 1751. to attack ,Chundasaheb"s camp in the night, 

F&h. Bussy and Salabadjing marched out of but is misled, 217. April 3rd, takes Elimise- 

Cudapah, 166. m, 249. Maphuze Khan re- rum, 21S, 219. April the 9th, takes a gun 

mained there after the death of Murzafajing, from the enemy on the other side of the Ca- 

346. veri, 219. Map the 9th, detached at attack 

CuDAPAH, Nabob of, 1750. One of D'AuteuEat Dtatoor, who engages him, is 

the three Pitan Nabobs, who accompany beaten back, and abandons the ibrt, of which 

Naziijing into the Carnatic, and conspire a- Dalton takes possession, 226, 227, 228.joms 

gsix^t him in September, 142. and 143. and Clive at Samiaveram, serves under him as a 

eorrefippnd with Dupleix, 145. He kills Yolunteer in the cannonade of Enemy's 

Nazii3^ii% Dec&ttber the 4th, p, 156. appears camp, and reduction of Pitchandah, 228, 229, 

satis4^ with Murzafajing at Pondicherry, 230. June 3d commands the advanced guar^ 

16D.— — ^1751. attacks the rear of Murzam- and receives the surrender of the Fr. troops in 

jittg' s arrived in the country of Jumbakistna, 239. appointed to command in 

Cudapah, 16^. out of the bat- Tritchinopoly, 244. is persent at the con- 

' • ' ferenoe, 
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ference, when the Mysore deputies demand 
the city of the Nahob^ 244, 24d, 246* force 
of his garrison, 247* detects the schemes of 
the Mysoreans to surprize the city, 267, 258. 
tries to seduce them to make an attack, 258, 
259. reinforces the Pagoda of 'Warriore, 260. 
the Begent dissembles eivili^ to him, 260. 
December 2Sd, beats up the Begent’s camp 
under Seringham in the night, 268, 269. posts 
a detachment of 70 Europeans, and 300 
Sepoys on the great choultry in the Island, 
269. who are cut off the next day, 269, 270, 
271. turns the Mysore troops, which had been 
admitted as a guarantee, out of the city, 271. 

. — -1753, a detachment puts to the sword all 
the Mysoreans in the Pagoda of Velore, 272. 
they cut off ail proYxsions, 273. April 10th, 
discover that there is no grain in the Kabob*s 
magaziaes, and sends express inteBigence of 
this to Major Lawrence at Trivadi, 280, 281. 
cannonades for several nights the Mysore 
camp at Eacquire's Tope, 282, 283, m, 284. 
May, clears Nabob when stop— by his 
troops in the city, 294. lets them go over to 
the enemy, 296. the army being at Tanjore, 
he blows up 'Warriore, but the explosion fails 
at Weycondah, 296. much distressed for pro- 
visions, 297. discovers the treachery of De 
Cattans, 297, 298, 299. A\tgmt the 9th, 
cannonades the enemy's cavahry during the 
action of the convoy, 301, 302. m, 304. 
Sepi. 21st, sends Sepoys from the city, who 
pick np some of the fo^tives from the battle 
of the Sngar-loafrock, 318. Octcber, quits the 
command of Tritchinopoly, and returns to 
l^gland, 316. - 

DaUm^s Buttery, made by him in the K. w. 
gateway of Tritchinopoly, 320. m, 298. as- 
saulted by the Er. in the night, JTovemb, 27th, 
1753, p, 320 to 324. 

Damakh&rri, Pass^,'into the Carnatic from the 

w. 1740, May 20th, the Nab. Boastally 

killed there by the Morattoes, 41. they lye 
about 30 m. N. of Amboor, 127. 

DambbIiA Tbnkitapah, considerable Poly- 

f tx, N. w. of Hadrass, n, and w. of Bangar 

atcham’s Country. 1756, Deember, 

compounds his tributes with MahomedaUy for 
100,000 Bup^, 417. 

Lamshmend j^han---~--1756, G-ovemor ofMa- 
dur^ where Mahdmadlwof finds every thing 
in disorder, 423, _ ' 

Darby, East India Ship, taken' by Angria in 
1736, p, 410. , 

D'AxjTEXJin, commands the troops sent to join 
Murzafajing and Chundasaheb, 126. July 
23d, gains the battle of Amboor, 127, 128, 

129. 1750, February, joins the army of 

Murzafajing at Yillanore with 2000 Emo- 
peans, i38. expostulates with Major Law- 


rence, and cannonades the English quarters, 
140. on the mutiny of the Prench officers, or- 
ders the whole battalion to return to Pondi- 
cherry, 140. is accompanied by Chundasaheb 
and attacked by the Morattoes in the retreat, 
142, surprizes one of the quarters of Nazir- 
jing’s camp in the night, 145. follows Bussy 
with the main body, when Bussy attacks Gin- 

gee, 151. 1751, commands the Er. troops 

with Chundasaheb in the fight at Volcondah, 
173 — —1752, 14th, arrives at Dtatoor 

with a reinforcement intended to join the Er. 
troops with Mr. Law, 222. marches from. 
Dtatoor, hut returns into the fort on the ap- 
proach of Clive, 222. May 9th, engages Dal- 
ton's par^ near Dtatoor, and marches away 
in the night to Volcondah, 227. advances 
again towards Utatoor, is met by Clive ; re- 
treats to Volcondah, is defeated there, and 
surrenders his whole party to Clive, 233, 234, 
235. m, 236. is a prisoner in Major Law- 
rence's camp at Sermgham, 239. 

DECAN, TsEiLiTOBy, Soubahship op Ju- 
nisnicnoN m oenebai. Most of the 
Mogul conquests in the Peninsula are under 
the Subah of the Decan, 35. the Carnatic is 
one of the most considerahle Nabohships under 
the Decan, 37. Ghaziodin Khan prefers the 
post of captain general at Delhi to this Su- 
baship, 124. six provinces comprehended in 
it, 157, 158. of which Golcondah, one, 
has 6 Nabohships, 158. the jurisdiction ex- 
tends from Brampore to C. Comorin, and 
eastward to the feea, 1^. m, 161. ^ 165. 
-1752, Dupleix's projects. of, acquisitions 

approaching, 273. Tidpetti, one of the ihost 
famous temples in the Decan, 3l7. m, 328, 
the rains in the Decan between Goleondab and 
Auret^abad continue from the beginning of 
to the end of Septmber, 332. m, 335. m, 
336. m, 837, Morarirow's princlp^ty de- 
pends on the Subahship, 363. m, 878. 

1755. Bussy continued by Godeheu in the 
management of the Er. ^airs in the De- 
can, 403, project in England to ruin the 
Erench influence in the ^eean, 405. which, 
in the beguming of 1756, is well nigh brokmi 
by the rupture between Bussy and Salabadjing, 
426. JeJferally, the late Nab. of Bajahmun- 
. drum, receives Jaghires in the Decan, 426. 
Shanavaze Khan proposes to Balagerow, to 
, rid the. Decan of ^the Erench, 428. several 
Morattoe Chiefs hold feife in the Decan on 
condition of military service to the Soubahship, 
- 431. evil consequences apprehended by the 
English from the Erench influence in the De- 
can 434, Niennel, the most powerful of the 
Bajahs in the Decan, between Poni and Gol- 
condah, 436. 
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DBCANt SuBAH, or ViCBBOY of. Indiid- 
doialB. Nizainalmuliick ia ll'SS, 2% 23. 
wlio was preceded by Ms &tiher Ghaidodeaix 
'g'hflTij 53. and in 1748, is sncceeded by Ms 
son Nazining, 122. wbo is opposed by Ms 
nepbew 124. wbo on tbe 4th: of 

Vecmb. 1750, is hailw Subah in the field of 

battle on the death of Naziijmg, 156. 

1751, February, on the death of Murzafejing, 

Mr. Bnssy proclaims Saiabadjing. 1752. 

bntGhasdodm Khan, the elder brother ob- 
tains the commission at DelM, 250. In 1751, 
Jtme, no Subah had made Ms residence at Au- 
reii^abad since the death of Nizamalmiduck, 

251. 1752, on the death of Ghaziodin 

lOxan, his son Scheabeddin is supposed to as- 
sert Ms father's pretensions 274. 

Be Cattans. See Cattans. 

BELABOTJRBONNAIS. See BOIJEBOK- 
NAIS. 

BELHI, the ancibkt kingdom of. ^^1200, 

conquered by Scheabeddin, 10, 1219, the 

dominion extended by Cothbeddin Ibeck, who 
is succeeded by Axsmrschah, and he by IHt- 
mische, 11. who conquers Multan, 12. who 
dies in 1235. his succ^sors to 1246, axe Fi- 
rouze Schah Koeneddin, the Princess Badia- 
theddin, Behaxamschah, Masaoodschah Ala- 
eddin, Mahomedsehah N assereddin, who made 
great conquests in India, 12. he is succeeded 
by Alrfdin, who was aliFe in 1317 : achasm 
of 80 years in B'Herbelot : Sultan Mahmood 
reigns and is conquered by Tam^lane in 
1398, p, 12, IS, 14. the succession of these 
Bynasties are given by Peritsha, 30. Error 
concerning Arabians fiom MasuHpataam giv- 
ing a race of kings to BelM, 147. 

BELHI, EMPIKE OP, and Government un- 
der the successors of Tamerlane, who are the 
mresent Bynasty of GBEAT MOGULS, viz 
Pir Mahuomed, 1404, p, 16. Sultan Shaiwjh, 
1446. p, 16. after whom they have Httle in- 
fluence in India until Babr, who conquers 
Sultan Ibrahim Itoudi in 1526. and dies 
1530, p, 17. Hommaion to 1556, p, 17. Ao- 
bartim 1605, p, 1$. G^an^ to 1607» p, 18, 
Schah Gehan to 1666, p, 18. Aureagzebe to 
1707, p, 18, Behader Sohah, lehander Sdbah, 
P^uckshire, to 1719, p, 19. Kaffeihal Birlat, 
Eafieih al Boulat, Mahomed Schah, to 1739, 
p, 20, 21. when Thomas Kouli Khan takes 
. and sacks Belhi, 22, 23. Feritsha's bmtory 
of the Mahomedan Bynasties of BelM fiom 

#7 , to 160.5, p, Fbbitsha. 

1732. BoastaEy could not obtain a commisson 
' 37* afiw the retareat of the Per- 
sia^ ia aflcaid of attacks toom 

BelM, S® and 45* of late years the Morattoes 
have of B^M^ 40. 

In 1743, notto^i^re 


from Belhi, Ms son Ghaziodin being an- 

pointed Captain General there, 50, ^ 

1747, the Europeans as ignorant of Arcot 
of BelM, 85.— 1748, Invasion of the Ab- 
dalli, death of Mahomed Schah, Ms son Ah- 
med Schah proclaimed Emperor at BelM in 
AprU, 122. Ghaziodin prefers Ms employ- 
ment at BelM to the SoubahsMp of the Decii 
124.- — 1749, the English presidency on the 

C. of Coromandel awed by respect to the Court 

of BelM, 132. 1750, Nazhjing marching 

towards BelM, returns to encounter Murzafa- 
jing, 137. whose pretensions are supported by 
the vizir at Belhi, 168. manners of the Court 
167, - — 1752, the head of Chundasa- 
heh said to be sent tMther to be viewed 

by the Emperor, 241. 1751, the Morat- 

toes hired by Ghaziodin Khan at Belhi to op- 
pose Saiabadjing, 251. who receives a Dele- 
gate from thence, 252 and 435. 1752, 

Ghaziodin Khan marches from Belhi into the 
Becan, 273. accompanied from thence by Be 

Tolton, the Mogul's physician, 274. 1753, 

Scheabeddin, son of Ghaziodin Khan, takes 
great part in the distracted afiairs of BelM, 
336. m, 338. — —1754, a fictitious patent 
from BelM produced by the Fr. deputies at 
Sadrass, 340. m, 378, 

DELHI, power, and authority of the Govern- 

ment not all the Countries of Indostan are 

subjected to the throne of Delhi, but some re- 
mam"only tributary, 35, 36. KaboM must be 
confirmed from Delhi, 36. 

DELHI, City, the present not situated exactly 
on the same spot as the ancient, 14. the Mor- 
rattoes have of late years often been at the 
gates of Delhi, 40. In 1747, BelM little 
known to the Europeans in the India, 86 a vast 
piece of cannon said to be sent from Delhi to 

Arcot, 190. 1762, June^ it is given out 

thet Chundasaheb's head was sent to Delhi, 
24L 

BELEYRTT. 1755. Governor of Pondi- 

cherry, a moderate man, remonstrates gainst 
the expedition of the Eng. into the Madura 
and Tinivelly Countries, 395, 396, sends 
Maissin against Terricare, but orders him to 
desist firom attacking Arielcne, and Wariore- 

pollam, 396, 397. 1756, January ^ sends 

a large force into the field to prevent to Eng, 
from attacking Yelore, 418. 

Bbftjty, one of the council at Madrass sent to 
Yelore, January^ 1756, Ms transactions there, 
419, 420. 

Bbvee Cotah, territory contiguous to Ma- 
sulipatnam, bdonging to the ft. from which 
they drew revenues in 1754, p, 376. 

Bevi, Bjvi, Island, 1754, it is agreed by the 
trace, that this I. shall be equally divided be- 
tween the Eng. and the Fr. 375. w, 376. 

Beyi 
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Devi, €ot.ah*' fort:'' aiid district. — -1749, ob- 
ject of the expeditioas of the Eixglish against 
the K. of Tanjore, 108. the first expedition 
under the command of Capt. Cope, unsnc- 
cessM, 109 to 112. advantages expected firom 
its port, mannfactnres, and soil, 112, 1 13. 
attached and taken by Major Lawrence, 113 
to 117. death of a Tanjorine of a high caste 
there, 116, 117, ceded by the K. of Tanjore 
to the E. I. Company : its reyennes, 118. a 
garrison left in it, 130, «, l8l.— 1751. 
JvXyy becomes very commodious for the com- 
munication with Tritchinopoly, 182. Cap- 
tain Clarke marches from thence with a de- 
tachment, 182.~-yl752, Jkfay, Major Law- 
rence orders battering cannon from thence to 
Seringham, 232. which axe sent and arrive 
237.- — -1753, some of the sick of the army 
sent thither, 283. the Serjeant at ChiHambrnm 
retreats to Devi Cotah, 287. Morarirow afraid 
to join the Fr. in attacking it, 305. Ax^gmt^ 
Septmnher, a large reinforcement sent hy sea 
from Madrass to Devi Cotah, 807. Palameo- 
tah relieved from hence by Lieut. Frazer, 326, 

327. 1754, Mafch^ Captain Figou sent 

from Madrass with a reinibrcement to Devi 
Cotah, 345. who wait there for more troops, 
346. and for Maphuze Khan, 347. Lieut. 
Frazer returns, 358. a small detachment sent 
to assist Chillambrum, routed, 358. Capt. Pi- 
gou, with a stronger relieves Palamcotah, 359. 
and marches from Devi Cotah to Tiitchino- 

poly, 361. 1754, Decemher^ left to the 

English by the truce, 375. 

De Yolton, See Yolton. 

D’Heebelot, Bee Hbebelot. 

XHego Meys^ Island, belonging to the Fr. parti- 
culars concerning it in jo, 92. 95, 96. 

Dindigtjl. 1736, Chundasaheb places his 

brother Saducksaheb there, 39. who is routed 
andkiHed coming from thence to his assistance, 
44. Lachenaigue's country lies in the road 
from Manapar to Dindigul, 381. 

BOASTALLY, Nab. of Aeoot. 1732, 

succeeds his uncle Sadatulla, against the will 
of Nizamalmuluck, 37. gives one of his 
daughters in marriage to Mortizally, and an- 
other to Chundasaheb, 38. whom he lets act 
as Duan, 38.— 1736, sends his son Subder- 
ally and Chundasaheb gainst Tritchinopoly 
38, 39. and ecnfrnues Chundasaheb in the 
government there, 39.— ^1739, the Mo- 
rattoes incited to invade him by Nizamalmu- 
luck, 39, 40. 1740, May 20th, encounters 

them at Amboor, is betrayed, and killed in the 
battle, 41, 42. m, 43. had withheld the tri- 
bute from Nizamalmuluck, 45. 127. 

Boltabau, fortress 8. m, from Aurengabad, 
esteemed impregnable, 333. 

Bow, AuEXANDEEjhas translated and published 
the history of Feritsha, a valuable work, 30 


ragoons, a troop with B ussy in 1756, p, 429 
save the Fr. Hussars, 432. 

BIT AN, the officer next to the Nabob, manages 
the revenues, disbursements, and customs, 
takes possession for the emperor of the estates 
of the feudatories on their death, 28. the 
word is sometimes employed by us instead 
of the proper name of the individual hold- 
ing the office. The Buans mentioned in this 
Yolume are— Of Aecot, 

Gulam Hassein, m, 37. Chundasaheb, Tice 
Duan to Gulam Hassein, Wj 38. Heer Assud, 
m, 39. m, 42. Bncertaia who, chosen by the 
friends of Subderaliy when they prodmmed 
his son Seid Mahomed, Nabob, 50. 

Of Sal abad jino, 

Seid Laskar Khan, 329, 330, 331; 332. 
333, 334, 335. Shanavaze Khan, 426, 
427. 

BIJPLEIX, Govbenoe of FONVI^ 

OHBMItY, ^1742, forms connexions with 

Chundasaheb, 43 and 45.- — —1745. prevails 
on Anwarodean to prohibit Com. Barnet from 
attacking the French on the C. of Coroman- 
del, 61.— —-1746. m, 63. has no authority 
over Mauritius and Bourbon, 64. jealous of 
Delabourdonnais, 64. m, 65. forbid by An- 
warodeau from attacking Madrass, whom he 
appeases by promising to give him the town, 
68, 69. October^’ disavows the treaty of ran- 
som for Madrass, and thwarts all Delabour- 
donnais operations, 69. iasists that he pro- 
tract the term of restoring Madrass, 71. sends 
one of the councU of Pondicherry to govern 
it, 71. bi^ friends in France procured the im- 
prisonment of Bdaboimdomialsin'fce Bastile, 
72. unwilling to employ hostili'^ 
Maphuze Khan at Madrass, 73. his reception 
of the Eng. Governor, 78. recalls Paradis 
from Madrass to command against Fort St. 
David, 79. December Hth, sends his troops 
against St. David under the command of Bury, 
who retire in confusion, 81 to 83.. De&mh&r^ 
30th, attempts another expedition to surprize 
Cuddalore, by sending the troops in boats, 

who are beat back by the surf, 83. 1747. 

January f carries the war into the Nabob's 
country near Madrass, in order to make him 
withdraw his troops from the Eng. at Fort St. 
Barid, 84. informs the Nabob of the arrival 
of the Fr. ships, and represents the Eng. at 
Fort St. David as abandoned by their comi- 
trymen, 84, the Nabob orders Maphuze 
Khm to treat with him, and sends back 
from Arbdfc his nephew Kiijean and another 
deputy, who had been made prisoners at Ma- 
drass, 84. February, sends away the Fr. ships 
to avoid the return of the Eng. squadron, 85. 
receives Maphuze Khan at Pondicherry, 
makes a treaty of peace with him, on which 
the Nabob recalls his troops from Fort 
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St. David, 85. 86. Mufch the 1st, sends 

his aarmy agaMt Fort St. David, and recalls 
them on the appearance the Eng. squadron, 

g7^ 1748, Janmr^i practises with the 

commander of the Tellicherry Sepoys, 88, 
June, during the absence of the Engl, squa- 
dxon, sends Ms troops to surprize Ouddalore 
who are repulsed by Major Lawrence, 91. 
makes preparations to resist the armament un- 
der the command of A.dmiral Boscawen, 91. 
Siege of Dondicherry, 91 to 106. sings Te 
Deum, and writes letters throughout India, 
magnifying his resistance of the siege, 106. 

1749. learns the state of ChundasaheVs 

aifairs firom his wife at Pondicherry, and forms 
schemes of obtaining territories, 119, 120. 
had governed the Pr. settlements in Bengal, 
120, and resolves to assist Ohundasaheb, 120. 
propably these views made him thwart those 
of fiabourdonnais, 120. guarantees the pay- 
ment of Ohundasaheb’ s ransom to the Morat- 
toes, 120, 121. June, Julf/, sends D’Autueil 
with a body of troops to join Ohundasaheb and 
Hurzafajing, 126. on whose success the Engl, 
cannot reproach his conduct, 130. gets intel- 
ligence from the catholics at St. Thomb, 131. 

receives Ohundasaheb and Murzafa- 
Ji^, and obtains from them a grant of 81 
villages near Pondichen^, 132. Ms ]^laas sup- 
ported m. Prance, 132. October, enjoins Chun- 
dasahebnot to be led away from the attack of 
Tritchinopoly, 183. who conceals from him 
his want of money, 134. is anxious at the de- 
tention of the army before Tanjore, 135.- — - 
1750, on the approach of Nazirjing, urges 
the attack of Tanjore, 136. on the return of 
the army, rebukes Ohundasaheb for n(»t hav- 
ing proceeded directly to Tritchinopoly, 137. 
assists him wdth money and 2000 Europeans to 
oppose Hazirjing, 138. March 20th, attempts 
to reclaim the mutinous ofK cel's by severity. 
139. m, 141 . not depressed by the mutiny and 
retreat of his army, nor by the captivity of 
Murzafa^ing, but orders Ms army to take the 
held again, and schemes to raise Nasirjing 
enemies in Ms own camp, 143, 144. treats 
with him in behalf of Ohundasaheb and Mur- 
zafajing, 144. and sends deputies to Mm, who 
estaolisn a correspondence with the Pitan Na- 
bobs, 144. orders D’ Autueil to make some at- 
tack on Naziijing’s camp, which succeeds, 
145. J«%, sends a ship, which takes Masuli- 
pafenam, 146, 147. the Pitan Nabobs advise 
Mm to proceed to action. The French troops 
take Trivaiii, 147, 148. rout Mahomedally 
li(^ by the English, 150, 151. take 
I5L Naziij mg sends deputies 
to and offers all he had 

asMd, had sent the treaty to 

him ratijSed, ilfi * informed by 

Chtmdasaheb oftM v&tocf, 
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death, and the elevation of Murzafaunw who 
refers his dispute with the Pitan iv'abobs to 
Dupleixv 158, 159. .15, 'receives' 

Murzaiymg at Pondicherry, 169. and the 
Pitan Nabobs, 159. mediates in their difier- 
rences, 160, installs Murzafajing as Subah 
and is declared by him Dovernor for the Mo- 
gul of all the countries S. of the Ifristna 
Chundasaheb is declared Nabob of Areot 
under the authority of Dupleix, 161. Maho- 
medally treats with Mm, 162. partakes of the 
treasures of.'Nazirjing, 162.— 1761. Ja^ 
mmry, sends 300 Europeans, 2000 SepoV 
and 10 held pieces under the command ofr 
Bitssy, with Murzafajing, into the Decan, 163 
aeknowledges the title of Salabadjing on the 
death of Miuzafaijing, 166. his politics ad- 
mired in Coromandel, 167. the English resolve 
to assist Mahomedally, lest he should make 
. alliance . 'with D'apleix, ; 168. March Bupleix' 

' pla'nts flags in tokenof sovereignty round tM 
bounds of Fort St. David, which determines 
the English to take the held, 171, The events 
of the 'war, from 'April 1751, to Fehrmry 1752’, 
are related without mention of Dupleix, from 
p, 171, to p, 213, and may be found under 
the English and French Army, and the 
oifleers mentioned.-— — 1752, March, Clive 
destroys the town of Dupleix Pateabad, wMch 
Dupleix was raising on the spot where Nazir- 
Jing was killed, 213. he orders Law to inter- 
cept the Engl. reinforcement, 214. the retreat 
of Law into the I. of Seringham was contrary 
to Ms orders, 222. he sends a reinforcement 
with D’Autueil 222. his inveteracy to Ma- 
honiedally, 239. m, 249. his policy in taking 
possession of Masulipatnam, 250. m, 262. 
Salabadjing appoints him Nabob of the Car- 
natic, 436. which he publishes on the death of 
Chundasaheb, continues the war, foments the 
tliscontentoftheMysoreans, andproclaims Ea- 
jahsaheb Nabob, 252, 253. on the success of 
Ms troops at Yicravandi, orders them to en- 
camp at Chimundelum, 255, takes 200 Swiss 
going in boats from Madrass to Fort St, Da- 
vid, 256. rashly orders Kiijoan to give battle, 
who is beaten, 256, 257. practises to estrange 
the Mysoreans, and to gain Morarirow, 260. 
and makes a freaty with them, 261, Beptm^' 
her, sends a reinforcement to Chinglapett 
and Cobelong, 263. promises to assist the Ite- 

gent, 268. 1753, %£arch, the junction of the 

Morattoes enables Mm to make head in the 
Carnatic, 273. Ghaziodean. Khan sends Be 
Volton to him with offers, 274. disburse his 
own money in the war, 275. offers Mortizally 
the NabobsMp, 275, protracts the war on the 
sea coast, that the Mysoreans might reduce 
Tritchinopoly, 277. seduces Mortizally to 
Pondicherry, and gets a sum of mouOT from 
him, but permits him to return to Yelore, 
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278, OB tlie march of Major Law- Tencore gained advantages oyer the Dutch on 

reixee to TritcMiiopoly, sends troops to Se- the coast of Malabar, 400. In 1724, the 

ringhaiB, 283. Mortissally renews Ms corres- Dutch attack Grheriah without success, 410. 

pondence with Dupleix and besieges Trino- Duvelaer, 1753, 1754. deputed by the Dr. 
Wise, 287. Dupleix sends a stronger rein- E. I. Company to negotiate with the Engl, 
forcement with 3000 Morattoes to Bering- ministry in London concerning the affairs of 

ham, 288, 289. orders Brenier to employ De India, 365. 

Cattans as a spy in TritcMnopoly, 297 and 

298. June, errs in employing the reinforce- E. 

ments arrived from France against Verdache- 
lum, Trinomalee, and Palamcotah, 304, 305, 

306. Aiiffust, sends them, with Morarirow j^ASf INDIA COMPANY^ ENG, 1745. 

and his hlorattoes to Seringham, 306, m, 307* Commodore Barnet in answer to Anwaro- 

threatens the IC. of Tanjore, 319. sends what dean*s proMhition, says that he acts indepen- 

force remained at Pondicherry against Paiam- dently of the agents of the E. I. C. 61. 

cottah, 326. orders Bussy to return to the com- 1746. the territory of Madrass had been grant- 

mand and management of affairs in the Decan, ed by the Great Mogul t o the E. I. C. about 

332. sagacity of his projects, :336. December, lOO years, 65. August 18th, A ship belong- 

shews inclination to end the war in the Car- ing to the E. I. C. attacked in Madrass road 

natic, 337-— 1754.^ January, to commis- by the Fr. squadron, 66. S^temher 10th, 

sions from Murzafajing, Salabadjing and the another taken when Madrass surrenders, 68, 

Great Mogul produced at the conference at the effects of the company there taken posses- 

Sadrass, 338. rejectsMahomedally’s titles, 339. sion of by Er. commissaries, 68. and with part 

Letter of the Mogul to him suspicious, 339, of the military stores laden on board theFr. 

340, 341, he procured the rdease of Ma- ships, 69, bills given on the Company for the 

phuze Ehan after the battle of Amboor, 346. ransom of the town, 69. Fort St. David pur- 

April, sends troops to Palamcotah, 358. chased by the E. I. Company about 100 years 

1754. the Fr. ministry recall him without before, 78. 1748 one of their sMps taken. 

application &om the ministry of England, in sight of Bombay, 89. Eleven of their ships 

365, 366, August 2d, Godeheu arrives at serve as transports in Mr, Boscawen's expe- 

Pondichei^, and Dupleix resigns the govern- dition, 92. 1749. the K, of Tanjore cede?? 

ment to him, 366. appears in the equipage of Devi Cotah to them, 118. after the loss of 

his Moorish dignities, 367. October 14, sails Madrass the E. I. C. ordered Fort St. David 

for France, 377. Godeheu refuses to pay the to be the presidency, 131. A^tgusI, Mx^ Bos- 

money he had borrowed for the war, 377. for cawcai, takes possession of St. Thora^ for.the 

wMch Dupleix is pressed in France, 378. ge- Company, 131. their agents in Irydia wto not 

neral character of to qualities and conduct, at this time authorized to engage in military 

esteem for Bussy, 378, 379. to successor De- operations, 132. 1750, Deputies sent to 

leyrit left by Godeheu with more contracted treat with Kazirjing on the interests of the 

powers, 380, The Mysorean was a dupe to E. I. C. 139. a territory near Madrass ceded 

to promises, 389. m, 403. 436. to the E. I. C. by Mahomedally, 145. 

Dupleix Mrs. wife of 35fr. Dupleix.^ 1748. 1752, June, the mercantile affairs of the Com- 

corresponds in the Malabar language with the pany greatly distressed by the war of Chun- 

interpreter of the late governor of Madrass, to das^eb, 220. the military stores taken with 

make the TeUieherry Sepoys desert, 88. D'Autueil at Yolcondah reserved for the Com- 

1752. corresponds with Moracirow, 261. pany, 235. 1754, their distresses by the 

Duplm^ Fatea$a4f a town, wMch Dupleix was war increased by the restraint of enlarging 

building on the spot where Nazirjing was their capital, 339, the removal of Succogee 

killed, in commeMoratiQn of that event, des- and the restoration of Monacgee essential to 

troyed by CBve, m 1752, p, 213. the, Company's interests, 361. Giedirectors ask 

DUTCH, haviposs6Ssion8iMjiJie.Mal^ assistance of the government in England, to 

. s. to the coasts, of How HoJlan<L, B*. to lands . carry on the war, 365. the Eng. Company em- 

, unknown, 1, — r-1746. May, 6 Dns^h ^ps, poworte. Saunders, and some oth^ members 

with 430 soldiers, sail with Mr. Baacawen to oftbe council of Madrass, to treat withMr.Go- 

the attack of Mauritius, 92 and 96. proceed to deheu, 366. the conditional treaty to be^ con- 

Batavia, June 27th, 98. 1748. the Dutch firmed or annulled by the two Companies in 

at H^apatam send 120 Europeans to assist at Europe, 375, one thousand of the Eng. Com- 

the siege of Pondicherry, 98, Sadrass belongs pany's Sepoys left with Maphuze Khan in the 

to the Dutch, 337. 1752. the Morattoes Southern countries, 401. the Company in 

. of lonagee bum the Dutch factory at Bimli- London project an expedition from Bombay 

pal^j 374. 1756. The King of Tra- against Sallabadjing and the Fr. troops in his 

services, 
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service, 405. reward the services of Clive, that he held liis Moorish dignities, not irmii 

406. their marine force at Bombay, 409.— Salabadjing, but the Emperor, 432. See 

'15^66, the misfortnnes in Bengal threaten the Belhi ; and Great Mognl, nnder Mogul, 

greatest danger ever incuiTei by their estates MN GLAND. JV. JB. the word Europe in a few 

in the East fadies, 434. instances is improperly used in our narrative 

BAST INDIA COMPANY, ^ FMENCM. See instead of England. — -1746. two ships of 

under FMMNCH, 50 guns, and 1 of 20, join Mr. Barnet’s squa- 

BAST INDIES, what Countries and Islands are dron from England, who sends back one of 20 

comprehended in them, 1. the Eng. commerce and 1 of 60, p. 61. The trade j&rom Eng- 

in the East Indies depended on the success of land to the C. of Coromandel, with that car- 

ihe wars in Coromandel and Bengal, 34 m, ried on from one part of India to another, had 

91 1749. the squadrons under Boscawen, raised Madrass to opuience and reputation, 

the greatest European marine force ever seen 65 1748, Major Lawrence ai- 

in the East Indies, 98. m, 365. m, 366. Bu- rives at Port St Bavid from England, 88. 

pleix raised the reputation of his nation in Admiral Griffin’s squadron reinforced 

the E. Indies, and probably intended to drive by 3 ships from England, 89. What ships and 

the other Europeans out of them, 378. the vessels of Mr. Boscawen’s armament belonged 

greatest danger ever incurred by the Com- to the na^ of England, 92. •1749. 

pany in the E. Indies, 434. Jmmrp, Griffin sails with a 60 and two 20 

Elephant Mm'zafajing’s, 159, Elephants em- gun ships to England, 98. 21st, Mr. 

ployed at the storm of Arcot to force the Boscawen with the fleet sails to England, 133. 

gates, 194, carry baggage, 392. 1751. the English at Port Bt Bavid re- 

Elerempenah, Poiygax of, the place lies between frain from hostilities against the Prench, be- 
Coilorepettah and Ghevelpetore.— — 1756, cause not authorized from England, 167. 

June, redeems his hostages, 4*25. Major Lawrence had gone from Port St. 

EUmiservm, a fortified pagoda on a rock, 3 m. Bavid to England in the preceding Oetoher, 
B. B. of the Prench Eock, the Pr. had mounted 167 . Mr, Bobins arrived from thence at Port 

cannon there. 1752. March 28. Major St. Bavid about that time, 168. recruits 

Lawrence marches between Blimiserum and from Europe arrived at Port St. Bavid, 181. 

the Pr, 3^ck, when the two armies cannonade, — —1752* ^ March 15th, Major Lawrence 

215. m, 217. A^ptU, takmi by Balton, 218, arrives j^ain at Port St. Bavid from England, 

219 175^ August, taken again from the 213. two companies of Swiss and other rein- 

Pr. by Monacgee, 303. OcjloSto-, an Eng, de- forcemeats arrive at Madrass from England, 

tachment left in it, 316. Cootaparah is 5 m. 255. the recruite from England vile, 261. 

w. E. of Elimiserum, 344 1754. the 1753. Captain Balton returns to Europe, 

garrison at Elimiserum march to secure Coo- 316, 1754. Reinforcements arrived at 

taparah during the action of the convoy and Madrass from Europe, 362, Madrass 

grenadiers, 345. m, 352. Mag 23d, the obliged to make peace on disadvantageous 

^ards withdrawn from Elimiserum, when terms, in conformity to orders from Europe, 

Bbearmy march to Tanjore, 358* the 371 1755. January 13th, Mr. Saimders 

■ enemy change their camp several times be- proceeds to England, 379. Col. Heron lately 

tween Elimiserum and the five rod^, 364. arrived from E:^iand, 380. troops from Eng- 

Natalpettah, 6 m. ». of Elimiserum, 368* a land arrive at Bombay, intended for an ex- 

deep water-course passes between Ellmisarum pedition projected in London, 405. their 

and the PV. rock, which the army coming number, they arrive in October with Clive, 

fromTanjore cross, and engage the Preach and 406. 1756. the ship Barby, coming from 

Mysoreans, August the 17tn, 368* August England richly laden, taken by Angria about 

22d, Monacgee takes Elimiserum and the Pr. 28 years ago, 410, 

party there, 370. BNGLISM* THE, expr^sing or implying The 

Elobe, Pbovikcb, was governed many Nation in Genebal, or their Intebests 

years by Anwarodean, 53. tohere U is erro* and Establishments in INDIA in general 

^ mously called Yaiore. 1753, November, ^the Eng. Establishments in Indostan are 

..V obtained by Bussy for the Pr. company, 334. under Bombay, Madrass, and Calcutta, 33. 

* jSjt&to theK. w, of Mustaphanagur, 335. in which the English have been engaged in 

. 1764, the Morattoes who had invaded war since the year 1745, p, 34. their commerce 

; mmdrum and OJmacole return through Elore, in the E. Indies depended on the success of 

37%. . ; lts revenues not specified, 376. the wars in Coromandel and Bengal, 34. 

EMPEBOE,. EMPIRE, meaning the MOGITL. take part in the war of Coromandel immedi- 

1752^JBe,,.y^^ brings Bupleix a blank . ately after the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 35. 

paper, to whh^ thfr great seal of the, Empire 1745. the Nabob Anwarodean Khan 

is affixed, 274,-— 17l6, Jme^ Bussy asserts insists that all officers of the Eng. nation are 

equally 
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' equally obliged to respect Ms authority in the they receive Madrass irom the Trench, 130 

Carnatic, 6Lr-— 1746. Aprils the Eng. the priests at St. Thom^ used to give Dupleix 

affairs in India threatened with danger, when intelligence of the transactions of the English 

Commodore Barnet died, 62. usefol to con- at Madrass, 131, Boscawen hoists the English 

template the progress made by the English in hag at St. Thom^, 131. The agents of the 

Indostan in the science and spirit of war after English E. I. Company puzzled about the 

the loss of Madrass, 68.- — -1748. ^ammuty^ titles of Nazirjing, and Mtirzafajing, of Chun- 
ks Medway had been the principal cause of dasaheh and Mahomedally, 132, 133. send 

all the English disgraces and misfortunes in 120 Europeans to Mahomedally, 133. and 

India, 88. Tellicheeey an English settle- imprudently let Mr. Boscawen sail with the 

ment, 87. 1748. After the raising of the squadron to England, 133.— 1750. Feh, 

siege of Pondicherry, the military character Hazi^ing requests a body of troops from the 

of the French regarded as greatly superior to English at Fort St. Bavid, 138. who comply , 

that of the English, 106. the English had 138. Aprils Major Lawrence, cautious of expos- 

establishments in Indostan many years before ing their territory, will not accompany Nazir- 

the French, 118, 119. -1752. July. Bu- jingto Arcot, 146. for which he is much 

pleix violates the Eng. colours at sea by tak- exasperated against them, 148. July, send a 

ing 200 Swiss going to Fort St. Bavid in body of troops to join Mahomedally under the 

boats, 255. Mrs. Bupleix in her letters to Mo- command of Gapt. Cope, 148.— — 1751. the 

rarirow represents the English as a mercantile people of Coromandel suprized at their indo- 

people unfit for war, 260.— 1754 8^^. Ad- lence, who had done nothing at interrupt 

lercroncommandstheEng.troopsmIndia,372. the successes of Bupleix since the retreat of 
ENGLISB, The, meaning their Govbbemeet, their army from Mahomedally in the month 

Peesidencies, Settlements, Factoeies of August of the preceding year, 167. They 

on the Coast of Coromandel.— — 1746. resolve to support Mahomedally, and send 

the Eng. at Madrass call on the Nabob An- 280 Europeans to Tritchinopoly, 168. rouzed 

waxodean to protect them from Labourdonnais* by the msolence of the Bupleix to take the 

armament, 64, the protection of their settle- field, hut resolve not to appear as principals 
ments was the principal object for wMch the in the war, 171. in wMch point the French 

squadron was sent into India, 66. August, the are as cautious as the English, 175, Octo^ 

English in Madrass, garrison included, did not her, the expences of the English battalion 

exceed 300 men when besieged by Belabour- begin to he defrayed by the treasury of Fort 

donnais, 66. the IDth, by the capi- St. Bavid, 202, 1752. January, Bajah- 

tulation surrender themselves prisoneors of war, saheb plunders their country houses at. St* 

68. but are permitted to reside in their houses, Thomas’ mormt, 209. 'MmrJh thrir sueoesses 

68. useful from this time to contemplate the m the Oarnatie recover a large, a^i^aluable 

progress made by the Eng. in the science and extent of country for Mahomedally, 213. 

spirit of war, 68. m, 69. m, 71. distressful May, Law will not let Chundasaheb, 

and injurious terms inflicted by Bupleix on trust himself to the English, 236. June 1st 

the English at Madrass, after the departure Major Lawrence proposes to Monacgee that 

of Belabourdoimais, 77. Fort St. Bavid, an they should have the care of Chundasaheb, 
ETigliah settlement, takes the general admmi- and keep him a prisoner in one of their 
stration on the loss of Madrass, 78. the Eng. settlements, 238. June 2d, Law demands the 

there suspect Anwarodean Khan, and enlist services of the English in virtue of the peace, 

2000 Peons, 81. Eecmher the 8th, , on the 239. Monacgee convinced that they are Ms 

arrival of the Nabob’s army at CMmunde- friends, 241. They were ignorant that the 

lum, and the retreat of the Fr. troops, sally Nabob had promised Tritchinopoly to the 

with the whole garrison, 83. m, 84. 1747, Mysoreans, 242, will not interfere in the 

Bupleix in order to make the Nabob with- dispute, 244. Bupleix notwithstanding Ms ill 

draw hM assistance r^resents the Eng. affairs successes makes no proposals of accommodation 

as without r^ourc#, '85, . their . transactions at to them, 252. who make little advantange of 

Fort St. Bavid betrayed to Pondicherry, 88. the victory gained at Bahoore, 267. 1753, 

• 1749. employ their arms with great in- Suggestions of the Mysoreans against them 

discretion, in assisting a deposed prince of to the King of Tanjore, 285, 286. They 

Tanjore, 107. having no right to interfere in cannot spare troops to check the enterprizes 

his cause, 108. make peace, and get the of Mahomed Comaul, 317. Bupleix threatens 

cession of Bevi Cotah, hut other causes than the K. of Tanjore, if he gives them any 

^ their arms made the K. submit, 118. August, more assistance, 319. Monacgee is represented 

cannot reproach Bupleix for his ambition in as in close connexion with them, 319. The 

assisting Chundasaheb and Murzafajing, 130. King sorry he had shewn so much will to 

N n n abandon 
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abaaidoiiL them and the Nabob, 225. The 
English admire the sagacity of Bupleix in 
getting the northern proTinces, 336. great 
efforts of valoui* had cai'ried them tlnough 
the wars of Chundasaheb, and the Mysoreans, 

337^. 1754. Jamiary^ the English deputies 

confer with the Fr. deputies at Sadrass, 339 
to 341, by acknowledging Salabadjing with- 
out restrictions, the English would have been 
subject to the Er, 338. the moderation of the 
English proposals, 339, theEr. intend to leave 
them a very small share of the Carnatic, 339. 
The K. of Tanjore hurt by the Morattoes so- 
licitous to regain their alliance, 341. but on 
Monacgee's victory over the Morattoes will not 
send Ms troops to join their army, 342. the 
Itegentof Mysore asks Poniapah why the 
English support the Nabob, 3ol. the attach- 
ment of Tondiman to them, 357* his fideii^ 
and attachment to their cause, 360. the K, 
of Tanjore sensible of his error in not assist- 
ing them; they insist on the removal of Succo- 
ee, 361, Moraiirow promises never more to 
e an enemy to them, 303. Beptemher^ Go- 
deheu, afraid of the advantages which they 
might derive firom their squadron, proposes 
moderate terms, 371. the allies and all places 
in wMeh the Eng. had trooj^ included in the 
suspension of arms, October 11th, 372, 373. 
the Bag. facto:^ at Yizagapatam encourage 
I'afferafty and vizeramrauze to oppose the 
French authority in the northern provinces, 
373. the Morattoes spare this factory, 374. 
Possessions allowed the English by the condi- 
tional treaty, 375. the English had 900 Fr. 
prisoners, the French only 2.50 English, 376. 
the accessions made by the Eng. to their in- 
comes on the 0. of Coromandel, 377. they 
keep the advantage of 650 Fr. prisoners, and 
derive another by the removal of Bupleix, 

377. 1755. the Fr. inform them of the 

schemes of the Mysoreans to get TritcMno- 
poly. They send a detachment to reduce the 
Madura and Tinive% countries, 380. Colonel 
Heron gives the moravar 3 &g. dags as a 
m«k 01 their friendship,. . 384., goodinten-. 
tions of the Moravar to them, 387. English 
396. the presidency perplexed about the 
affairs of Madura and Tinivelly, and the 
quarrel between Tanjore and Tondiman, 402. 
Mahomedahy their ally, m, 427. Jafferally, 
who held correspondence with them, promises 
a body of their troops to Salabadjing, if the 

. . French are dismissed, 428. the existence 
of the English on the C. of Coromandel seemed 
to on the removal of the French in- 

ixMMlnllEje Heean, 434. 

ENGLXBS^:*sw^ when meaning, implied in, or 
applM%«pi|rw1tei^ toms of their Euro- 



pean soldiery, viz. Ahms. AEMY. Aettlxe- 
itY.' B attalion. Camp. , Cannon. Cannon ' 

BALLS. COLOOnS.^ ' CoLUMN.. ''COMMANBANT*''' 
C0M3OSSARY. CONVOY. ■ BeSERTERS. • '.'B'eI ' 
■TACHMENT. BlVlSION. ENTRENCHMENT. 
■Escorts. Fielb . .pieces., '.Flao. Force*' 
'Garrison. , Gebnabiers. , Guns. . Gun- 
ners. Line. Officers. Party. Platoon 
Prisoners."' ^ 'Guartbrs.; Eecruits. 

DOUBT. IIeinforcement. Sepoys. Sol- 
diers. Troopers. Troops. N. JB. This 
article comprizes asummary of all the military 
operations and events in wMch the English 
forces or any part of them were engaged on the 
Coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, from the 
commencement of hostEities on shore in the 
year 1746, to the period with which this 
volume concludes, i. e. i756.— -1740. 

200 Engl, were the Soldiers in the ya^•r^son of 
Madrass when attacked by Belabourdomxais, 
66, December the 8th, the garrism at Fort St* 
David sally, when the French army retired] 
81, the English had not yet raised Sepoys, 81. 
1747. Marchi the garrison at Fort St; David 
march out and encounter the Fr. from Pondi- 
cherry, 87.~ — 1748, Aiigiist 8th, the Engl, 
amy marches against Pondicherry, their force, 
98. their operations until they raise the 
siege, OctoSar 6th, p, 98 to 106.— -1749. 
AprUf the expedition under the command of 
Captian Cope into Tanjore, was the first in 
which the Engl. iJ'oops were engaged against 
the forces of an Indian prince, 110. attack- 
ing Devi Cotah, 113, 114, 115. which they 
take, 116. an English detachment takes, and 
defends, Atcheveram, 117. August ^ the Engl. 
troops hear of the battle of Amboor whilst in 
the Tiuy ore country, and leaving a garrison 
in Devi Cotah return to Fort St. David, 130. 
Mahoraedally re{|uest8 a body of their troops 
to defend Tritchinopoly, 132. one hundred 
and twenty are sent, 133. 20 Engl, soldiers 
sent from Tritchinopoly to Tanjore, when 
invested by the French and Chundasaheb, 135, 

13$, -1750. March 22d, the Engl, troops 

from Tritehinopoly and Fort St. David join 
Nazirjing, under me command of Major Law- 
rence, 139. March 23d, cannonade be- 
tween the Engl, and Fr. troops, 140, the Eng- 
lish rescue the French gunners from the Mo- 
rattoes, 142. Major Lawrence retruns with 
the battalion to Fort St. David, 146. July^ the 
Engl, troops xmdLei Capt. CopejoinMahomed- 
aUy, a skirmish with the Fr. on the 19th, 
148. a cannonade the 21st, 149. they return 

to Fort St. David Aug, 19th 150. 1751. 

April, the Eng. takes the held under the 
command of Captain Gingen, 172, take Yer- 
dachelum, 172, joined by AbduHwahab aad 

fxe' 
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tke Nabob’s troops, 172. fire tbe outward town' ^ 
of Tolcondali, 173. tlie Eng. datfaiim retreats 
ill a panic, 173, 174. wby not pursued by 
ebundasalieb, 174. retreat to Etatoor, 174. 
a small pari^^ of Engl, officers and troopers sur- 
f oundecl and well nigb.* cut off, 1 75. Juli/ the 
13th, retreat of the partp under Balton to the 
main body in the streights of Etatoor. 177. 
the army encamps on the Coieroon, 177. where 
the battalion takes possession of Pitchandah, 
178. crosses the Coieroon and goes in to the Pa- 
goda of Seringham, 179. is reduced to 400 
men, crosses the CaTeri and eneamps under 
Tritchinopoly, 180. July, the K. of ‘ Tan- 
jore suffers both the Engl, and Fr. jfroops to 
pass through his country, 182. Fight of the 
at Condore, 182. notwithstanding the 
reinforcements, the hatteJion at Tritchinopoly 
does not exceed 600 men, 183. Augtisty de- 
tachment marching with Clive to Arcot. 183. 
operations of this party at Arcot mentioned, 
184, 185, 186. implied to 191. going 

from Madrass to reinforce Clive at Arcot 
sharply attacked at Trivatore, 191. the defence 
of Arcot continued, 191 to 196^ Nornnher, 
Basinrow with his Morattoes join Clive in the 
English eampy 196. the field pieces at the fight 
.of Arni serve well, 198, the Engl, find much 
baggage in the town of Arni, 199. take Con- 
jeveram, 199, 200. the battalion at Tritchino- 
poly despise the operations of the French, 201 
beet them out of a battery of 2 guns, 201, 
the Ft. surprize the English entrenchmeMatihe 
French rock, 201. fire cannon balls with the 
English mark, which had been fired by the 
Engl, ships at Pondicherry, 202. the expences 
of the Engl, battalion defrayed by the treasury 
of Fort St. Bavid, 202. the superior numbers 
of Chundasaheb’s army deter the Engl. tro(^s 
from vigorous efforts, 202. the grenadiers with 
Balton rescue the wood carts, and give a good 
opinion of the English to the Mysoreans, 
203. they bury the Ifr. dragoons killed by the 
Morattoes of Innis Khan, 205. who proffer to 
engage the enemy’s army with the Engl, bat- 
talion, 205. and reproach them, for declining 
the risque, 206. Parties sent to Kistnaveram 
to escort the Mysore army, 207. who are 
amazed at rixe app^ance and discipline of the 

Engh 207* -1752. February, Grin- 

gen refuses Morairirow and the Mysoreans to 
attack the enemy's posfs with Bn^l. hcOta- 

lion imtil reinforced, 208. 1752. the Engl, 

troops in the province of Arcot are retired to 
their garrisons. 209. February the 2d, take 
the field at Madrass against Eajasaheb, under 
the command of Clive. 209. they fight Ra- 
jahsaheb and the French at Covrepauk, 210. 
when many of the Engl, gunners are killed, 
211, totally defeat the enemy, 211, 212, 


EX. 

March i5th, detachment of 400 Europeans 
and 1200 Sepoys, under tlie command of Ma- 
jor Lawrence, and accompanied by Clive, 
march from Fort St. David to reinforce the 
cermy at Tritchinopoly, 213. their progress, 
ca^onade at Coiladcly, March 28th, 214. 
joined by detaeknwnts from Tritchinopoly, 

214, 215, March 29th, Clive advances 

with 0. detachment of grenadiers and artillery, 

215. a hot cannonade, the Engl, fire from 9 

pieces of cannon, 216. April 1st, the Engl. 
troops from their lon^ inactivity knew little of 
the gromid about Tritcliinopoly, and the de- 
tachment sont to surprize Chundasaheb’s camj) 
is misled by the guides, 217. Balton with 
the takes Elimiserum, 218, 219. 

and a gun in the island of Seringham, 219. 
the enemy are now impressed with the same 
terror s they had formerly raised in the English 
and Nabob’s 220. A division of the 

army sent with Clive to Samiavaram, 220, 
2^1, 0 , detachment from which takes Mansur- 
pett, 221, and another Lalguddy, 222. 

Aprir 14th, the Fr. from Seringham attack 
the camp at Sarnia veram in the night, 222, 
223, 40 English deserters with the French, 223. 
give rise to mistakes and cojifusion amongst 
the Engl, troops, 223, 224, 225. the Engl. 
soldier suffer by the resistance of fho d.eserters 
at the Pagoda, 225. May 9th a party from 
Major Lawrence’s division march with Balton 
toEtatoor,fight B’Autueil’s detachment there, 
and oblige them to retreat, 226, 227. Law 
with all the French troops cross the Coieroon, 
the En^L army ifrider ’wire no 

engag&ent 124 i|ir<a!^J^ils|,fh4^ _ 

my s camp in Seringham cannonaded by OhYe 
from the mound at Pitchandah, the fire from 
whence cannot'dismount theEnglishyms, 229. 
the troops with Clive attack Pitchandah, 230. 
their officers save the garrison from the sword 
of the Sepoys and Morattoes, 230. The 
English give their passports to Chundasaheb’s 
troops, 231. are informed by deserters of 
B’Autueil’s convoy, 233. Clive marches 
against him, the Sepoys forming the van of 
the Engl, column, 234. the Engl, troops attack 
the Er. in the stone fort of v olcondah, and 
B’Autueil with his whole detachment surren- 
ders. 235. the Engl, preparing to batter the 
Pagodas in Seringham, 237. June 2d, B’Au- 
tueil in the Engl. Camp, 239. Surrender of 
Law and all the Fr. troops at Seringham to 
the Engl. 239, 240. who had acted with much 
abiKty and spirit inreducingtheFr. andChun- 
dasaheb’s army, 240. Balton left commander 
of the Engl, garrison in Tritchinopoly, 244. 
Mysorean wishes for the departure of the 
Engl, battalion from Tritchinopoly, 247 . they 
march away dispirited, 247. summon Yolc.on- 

Nnn2 dah, 
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dah, 247, 248. take tke Pagoda of Tmadi, 
and encamp tkere, 248. They march against 
Gingee under Major Kineir, 253. are beat at 
Vicravandi, 254. retreat to Trivadi and to 
Chimundelum, 255 Dupleix violates their 
colours on the sea by taking 200 Swiss going 
in boats to Port St. I)a\id, 255. August^ they 
defeat the French army at Bahoor, the haUa- 
iioTif ?», 256. the grefiadiers break the enemy^s 
center, 257. the Mysoreans schemes to sur- 
prize the Engl, garrison in Tritchinopoly frus- 
trated (257 to 259), August^ the recruits 
hrom Bngland Tile, 261. they attack, and after 
several panics take Cabelong, 262, 263,264. 
and beat a Pr. party coming to surprize their 
camp, 264. take Chinglapet, 265, 266. a 
5 on under an Engl, officer left there, 266. The 
ynmn army with the Nabob and Major Xaw- 
rence summon and bombaz’d Vandiwash 

t 56, 267). return to Trivadi, and November 
e 15th to Fort St. I)a\dd, 267. at Tritchi- 
nopoly, the Engl, garriscm attacks the Eegent's 
camp at Seringham in the night, 269. their 
party in the Choultry routed mth great loss, 
(269, 270, 271). the garrison beat up the ene- 
my at the Pagoda of Velore, and a body of 
oavalW on the plain, 272.) but the Mysoreans 
cut off their provisions, 273. the French pri 
soners at Aroot conspire to overpower theEngl. 
gcmi^on there, 275 1753. January, Ma- 

jor Lawrence with the army and the Nabab 
encamps at Trivadi. January 9th, encounter 
battalion with the enemy and Morat- 
toes, in which the soldiers and artillery behave 
calmly, 276. Marches of the army to Port 
Et. David for provisions harrassed by the Mo- 
rattoes, wdio, on Jamtary the 28th, lost 300 
horses by the fire of the Jield pieces, 276. the 
guard at Chimundelum cut off by the Morat- 
toes, 277. Skirmishes of the Engl, hoMalmn 
Witk the Morattoes. 279. April 1st, aetiozx 
of the battalion escorting a large convoy of pro- 
visions against the Pr. and Morattoes, who 
are beaten, 279, 280. a detachment retakes 
Bonagherry, 280. April 20th, Major Law- 
rence with the army march to Tritchinopoly, 
leaving a garrison in Trivadi, 281. detachment 
at Kistnaveram, m, 282. April, at Tritchino- 
poly Dalton throws up B^redoubt on the plain, 
and cannonades Yerana^s camp, who quits it. 
283. May the 6th, the army arrives at Trit- 
chinopoly, its force, 283. the 10th, attack 
^ the Pr. and Mysoreans in the island, 283 to 
285. the artillery m, 284. troops, m, 285, en- 
, c^p at Pa^uires tope. 285, success of a de- 
iaimmd at Trivadi, 286. defeat, mutiny, and 
. surrender of the troops there, 287. the EugL 
seijeant and csi^Mery ir^n retire &om Chillam- 
bam^ 2i7. ^ April 21st. a party from the 
garrison of Arcot, mth "Ore Kabob*s troops, 


beaten bv those of Yelore, 288. the enemy’s 
cannon plunge into the Engl, camp at the Fac- 
quii-es tope, 289. the am?/ distressed for pro- 
visions, 290. June the 26th, battle and vic- 
tory at the Golden Eock, 290 to 294. 6ae- 
talion, m, 291, 292, 293, troops 291. 294 
in great want of cavalry, apply to the E. of 
Tanjore, 294. Dalton with the and 

the grendier company rescues the Nabob from 
his clamorous troops in the city. 294, 295. 
the amy marches to Tanjore, 296. the yam- 
son of Tritchinopoly blow up the defences of 
Wariore, but the explosion sails at Weycon- 
dah, 296. scheme of de Cattans to attack the 
Engl, quarters in the city with the Pr. pri- 
soners, 297. detected by a Pr. soldier who 
was faithful to the English, 298. the 

7th, the army with the convoy from Tanjore, 
arrives at Dalaway’s Choultry, 299. the 9% 
beat the French and their allies, who endea- 
vour to ^pose their passage to the city, 299 
to 303, Engl, party, m. 300. troops, m, 301. 
artiUenj, m, 301, 302, ZOZ, battalion, ZOl, 
grenadiers revenge the death of their Cap- 
tain Kirk, 302. the English trusted the collec- 
tion of the provisions to the Nabob’s officers, 
w*ho failed in this duty, 303. the army en- 
camps at the 5 rocks, 303. theEngl. ought 
not to have hanged De Cattans, 304. A^ust 
24th, obliged to act again on the defensive, 
306. an escort of 100 Europeans repulses 3000 
Morattoe and Mysore horse. 306, 307. the 
camp moves to the Pr. rock, to receive the rs- 
inforcement coming from Devi Cotah, 306 
cannonade at the water course, 308. arrival of 
the reinforcemerd, 309. September 21st. battle 
and victory at the Sugar loaf rock, 309 to 
313. English battalion, m, 311, 312. troops, 
313. grenadiers, 312. ariiUery, 313. the Eng- 
lish loss, 314. the Engl, ffisg planted on the 
Sugar loss rock, 314. attack and take Wey- 
condah, 314, 315. the army encamps at the 
French rock, 315, October 23d, reinforces 
TVitchinopoly, and ^es into cantonments at 
Coiladdy, 316. an Engl, detachment defeats 
Mahomed Comaul near Tripetty, 313, 319. 
the troops at Coiladdy, m, 320. November 27th, 
assault of Tritchinopoly repulsed by the Engl. 
garrison (320 to 324.) November 27th, b party 
from Coilmdy reinforce the garrison ; the army 
arrive December the 3d, 324. the camp receive 
convoys of provisions from Tricatapoly, 326. 
Detachment from Devi Cotah relieve Palam 
Cotah, 327. The K. of Tanjore, on Monac- 
gee’s victory over the Morattoes, will not send 
his troops to join the Engl, army, 342. Num- 
bers of the garrison m Tritchinopoly, and of 
the army in the field at the end of December, 
1753, p, 343. February 12th, convoy of 180 
Europeans and 1500 Sepoys destroyed and 

taken 
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Ijiken by the ISIysoreaii and Morattoos» 345, 
the gallant company of ffrenfidien lost in this 
action, 345. the Bepoys suffered to return 
to the cawp, the ojficers give their parole 
to Salabadjing, 345. detcwJmient sent by sea to 
I)evi Cotah, 345, not strong enough to March, 
346. theK. of Tanj ore forbids his merchants 
to supply the English with provisions, 346. 
Mahomed Issoof commander in chief of all 
the Sepoys, 346. the enemy might easily 
have cut off the provisions of the eamp^ 347. 
Aprils some Collcries belonging to the mmp 
discover the parcel of letters, which were in- 
tended by Poniapah to ruin Mahomed Issoof, 
348. the sequel of Poniapah's treachery is 
from p, 348 to 353, in which the Pegent of 
Mysore schemes to prejudice Mahomed Issoof 
in" the minds of the English, 349. the In- 
terpreters of the comniandmit at Tritchino- 
poly and of the commissari/ concerned, 350. 
troopers, m, Z6%, May 12th, apcrjfy sent with 
Caliiaud to bring in a convoy of provisions, 
meet and attacks a detachment of the enemy, 
both armies move, a general action ensues, in 
which Caliiaud beats off the enemy, 354 to 
357. pieces m, 355, 356* number of 
the army 355. ar?}iy, 357. troops, 356. 
artillery, the attachment of Ton^man 
had enabled the English to stand their ground 
at Tritchlnopoly, 35^7. tlieir Sepoys at KH- 
lanore distressed, 357. May 23d, the army 
marches for Tanjore, 358. the party sent to 
Palam Cotah returns to Devi Cotah. Feh'uary, 
another, seat against Chillambrum, routed : 
the officer insufhcient, 358 the remforcmient 
at Devi Cotah relieve Palam Cotah, the troops 
han’assed in their return, 359. the army ar-* 
rives at Tanjore, and is joined there by the 
detachment firom Devi Cotah, 361. Reinforce- 
ments arrived at Madrass, 400 men in battalion 
sent to join Maphuze Khan at Conjeveram, 
362. a platoon with Maphuze Khan’s force 
take Outramalore, 362, 363. army, m, 364. 
Garrison at Tritchlnopoly get convoys from 
the woods 364. July 22d, Major Lawrence 
marches with the troops from Tanjore to At- 
chempettah, where the Tanjorines jon on 
the 27th, p, 365. Godeheu sends hack to 
M^-ass the Swiss soldiers, which Dupleix 
had taken, 367. the detachment with Maphuze 
Khan leave him at Fort St. David, 367. and 
on the 14th of JMyusd arrive at Atchempet- 
tah, 368. Peview of tide there, the 

battalion, 1200 men, 368. Auymi the 17th, 
March and action on the plain of Tbritchino- 
poly, 368 to 370. troops, m, 368. line, m, 
369. tire of the Eng. cannon, 369, offic&rs, 
m, 369. August 20th, Major Lawrence moves 
to the Facquire’s tope, 370. some artillerymen 
with 200 Sepoys placed in Elimiserum, which 


Monacgee had taken, 370. the Fr. fearingthe 
Engintendto attack them at Mootachellinore, 
cross oyer into Seringham, 370. A pdHy with 
Jo. Smith sent to protect the labourers at Coi- 
laddy, 371. with the veinforc&mnts, the Eu- 
ropean force consists of 2000 men, and su- 
perior in quality to the French, 371. all places 
in which either nation had troops included in 
the suspension of arms, 372. Adlercron com- 
mands all the Eng. troops in India, 372. the 
Eng. have 900 Fiench prisoners, the Fr. only 
250 English, 376. after the exchange have 

650 Fr. prisoners, 377. 1755. February, 

detachment with Colonel Heron sent into the 
Madura and Tinivelly countries, 380. Col- 
leries 6m;goyed to steal the enemy’s horses, 
381. the Engl, officers have not seen the atro- 
cious custom imputed by Father Martin to 
the Colleries, 382. the (xmy attack Lachen- 
aigue’s district, 383. takepossession of Madura, 
384. take Coilguddy, and plunder the temple 
of the images, 385, detachment sent against'^ 
Catabominaigue, 386. another taltes Nelli 
Cotah, cruelty of the English ^roc^.9 there, 
387, they drive away the Moravar’s troops, 
387. the yamsw at Tritchinopoly informed of 
the Mysorean’s schemes against the city, 388, 

389, the army before Nellitangaville. 890. 

Petimi of the amy and from the 

Tinivelly country to Madura, 22d, p, 

390, 391, if<ay the 29th, the cr my attacked 
by the Colleries in the pass of Nattam, 391 
to 395. encamp at Wariore pagodas, June the 
5th, 395. Polier esmrts the Nabob to Arcot, 

397, 398# October, 

Kiipatric^ sent 
normem polygar®, 

troops in the Madura and Tinivelly oountri^, 

398. 400 and 401. troops, m, 406. 800 Euro- 
peans and 1000 Sepoys proceed in the squadron 
from Bombay against Gheria under the com- 
mand of Clive, 414. they land, 416. take 
possession of the fort, 416, progress of Kil- 
patrick’s detachment, 417. encamp and sum- 
mon "Jelore, 418. deterred by the approach 
of the Fr. troops, return to Arcot, 420. m, 
421. March 24th, detachment sent with Ma- 
homed Issoof into the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 423. the English arms had left the 
Fr. no great gamers in the province of Arcot, 
428. See Europeans in the service of the 
English, and English Sbpoys under English. 

ENm^ISE SQuMroM, Ships op WAa. 

1744, a squadron in the Indian Seas, which, 
after crubing successfully in the streights of 
Sundah and Malacca, 60. arrive from Batavia on 
the Coast of Coromandel in July, 1745, p 60, 
alarm Dupleix, 61. commanded by Commodore 
Bamet, leave the coast in October, 61. — 1746, 
return from Merghi and Bengal in the begin- 
ning 
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lung of tfie are reialbrced from England 
by 3 ships, andscndback tow, 6L See Bab^tet. 
Jw/ie 26th, meet and light LabonrdonTtais, 
are commanded by Peyton, sail to Trineono- 
malee, 62, 63, 64. 6th, they see Xa- 

bourdomiais a^ain, and avoid the encouater, 
64. were sent mto India to protect the Enff, 
settlements on the C. of Coromandel, 66* 
August 23d appaer off Paliacate, and sail for 
Bengal, 67. September 8th, Labourdoiinais be- 
sieging Madrass afraid of their return, 67. 

1747. March 2d, the squadron, now 

comma. 1 led by Admiral Griffin, arrives fi’om 
B r i >’al ar, Fort St. David, on which the French 
i ., .^.r, retire, 87. stationed in sight of Pon- 
diuneny, 87. attempt to ride out the mon- 
soon in October^ 87. but most of them forced 
to bear away to Trinconomaiee, where Mr. 
Oriffia ill his ship goes in December, 88. — - 
1748. Janimrg, all except the Medway re- 
turn to Fort St. David, 88. Jum 29th, the 
"’'20 gun ship discovers Bouvet’s squadron, 89. 
which the Eng. follow to Madrass, but he was 
gone, 91. Force of Mr. Boscawen’s Mua- 
UTon, 91, 92. arrive at the Cape of Grood 
Hope in March and April, sail joined by 6 
Dutch ships to Mauritius May the 8th, 92. 
amve there Jttyia 23d, 96,reconnoitre the island 
and leave it, Jime 27th, 97 and 98. July 29th, 
arrives at Fort St. David, and joins Mr. Grif- 
fin’s squadron there, who resigns the com- 
mand to Mr. Boscawen, and proceeds with a 
69 gun ship and two frigates to Trinconomaiee, 
and from thence, In January 1749, to Eng- 
land, 98. Great force of the two squadrons 
when united under Mr. Boscawen, 98. Aug. 
8tli, the ships proceed before tlie army, and 
anchor two miles to the South of Pondicherry, 
99. September the 27th, they connonade the 
town, but with little effect. Captain Adams of 
the Harwich, killed, 103, 104. October, the 
sailors and stores reimbarked in the ships vrhieh 
return to Fort St. David October 6th, 104, 
leave the coast, some go to Atchin, some to 

Trinconomaiee, 107. 1749, Jmmm^, all 

return to Fort St. David, 107. April 18th, 
the Apollo. Pembroke, aud Namur lost with all 
their crews in a hurricane, 109. July, three 
ships of the line and three of the Company's 
carry the artillery and stores of the army to 
Devi Cotah, 113. October 2iat, Mr. Boscawen 
sails with the fleet from Frot St. David for 
England, 133.-* — 1751. October, the same 
shot which the Engl, ships had fired against 
Pondicherry, fired by the Fr, against TritcM- 

nopolj, 202. 1764. September, Admiral 

Wats on arrives with a squadron, which with the 
ComMaf bring Adlercron's raiment, 
and 40 of the Eng's artillery, 371. Godeheu 

8 ' rv' 


afraid of' the advantages which the .English 
m.ight derive from their squadron, 871,. ■ Ocfo- 

her, Mr., Watson .proceeds' with the' squadron ' 

, from' the C. 'Of 'Coromandel to '.'Bornbay. Xi"' 
Dece^nber, Com,modore Pocoek arrives'' at Ma-'' 
drass with a70and:60''gun'Ship,,'376.—- 1755. 
Janmry, the squadron arrives at Fort St* 
David from Bombay ; able passage, 380. the 
Nabob goes on board the Admiral’s ship at 
Fort St David, 398. their presence on the 
C. of Coromandel awes the Fr. government ; 
they depart in October,' and on the 10th of 
. Abuemter" arrive'" -at ''Bombay, ■ 406."',"'',' m, 414. 

• 1766, proceed with the marine force 

of Bombay and troops against Gheriah, and 
take, it 414 to 417. return to Bombay and 
repair there in Ap?ii, airh'e on the 12th of 
May at Madrass, 417. 

Englise Ships, meaning those belonging to 
the East India Company, commonly called 
East India ships.— 1746. August the 18th, 
the Fr, squadron attempt to cut one out of 
the road of Madrass without success, 66. 
Sept, lOth, this ship surrenders with the town, 
68. Decembei", another nearly taken in Madrass 
road by the French, 86.- — 1747. January, 
another taken stupidly, 86. another sails with* 
out landing the treasure at Fort St. David, 
but the ship, which had escaped from Madrass, 
comes there, and lands 60,000/. in February, 
86.— 1748. one taken in sight of Bombay 
89. Eleven serve as transports in Mr. Bos- 
cawen’s armament, 92. three employed to, 
transport the artillery aud stores for the attack 

of Devi Cotah, 113. 1751. July, the 

ships from Europe bring recruits to Fort St. 

Darid, 181. 1764. tlie Company’s ships, 

with Watson's squadron, bring Adlercron’s 
regiment, 40 of the Kings artillery, and 200 

recruits for the Company’s troops, 371. 

1756. Several bring a considerable body of 
troops to Bombay, 405. one lost on an island 
on the 0. of Africa, 800 m. e. of the Cape 

of Good Hope, 406, 1766, the Dar% 

taken by Angria 28 years ago* 410. 

English Deputies at Sadrass, 337, 338. 340, 
English drums, 827. 

English fl^. 1749. hoisted by Mr. Boscawen 

at St. Thom6, 13 L 1756*. May, three 

f lven by Col. Heron to the Moravar, in to- 
eu of their friendship, 384. Commodore 
James, on delivering the forts of Sevemdroog 
to the Morattoes, takes dowif the English 
flag, 414. 

English ioTce. 1763, Augmt 23d, a reinforce- 

ment to the enemy^s army equal to the whole 
of the Eng. force appears on the bank of the 
Coleroon, 304. 

EKOLISB Goveenment in the island of 

BOMBAT 
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BOMBAY^ 410.' 'See Bombay. Tlie' 

. arms 'there, '412.: • . 

B'MBs^.mhahitaa'ts of, Madrass, ruined 'by the 
ioss of it, 1746, p, 77. 

English ketches, belonging to the marine of 
Bombay, 412. 

Englishman^ 223. one, a resolute serjeant of 
Sepoys clambers up the gate-way of Wey- 
condah, 315.— — ^In 1756, long since any 
Englishman had seen Gheriah, 414. 

English mark on cannon balls, 202. 

Englishmen, the bra^^est, cruel at the sacking of 
Nelli Cotah, 387. 

English minist^.— 1754, Dupleix removed 
without application from them, 366. 

presidency, meaning Madrass, wMch see. 
Efiglish See SEPOYS, 

ENGLISH SETTLEMENTS, those on the 
C. of Coromandel, w, 66. Dupleix threatened 
to reduce the English settlements of Madrass 
and Calcutta to their original state of hshing 
towns, 378, 

ESWABA, divinity of the Indians, 2. twists off 
the neck of Brama, 3. 

Etiapomm, one of the Eastern Bolygars of Tini- 
velly, 420. gave hostages to Colonel Heron, 
in 1755, and treats for them in 1756, p, 
423. 425. 

EUROPE, m, 1. the manufactures of linen 
in India smpass those of Europe, 8. m, 28. m, 
60. the European troops in the Colonies of 
India are composed of men of all the nations 
in Europe, 80. m, 85. the vegetables of 
Europe succeed at Bourbon, 93. Peace in 
Europe in 1749, 130. the suspected priests 
at St. Thome sent to Europe, 131. peace, 
167. m, 181. rules of war in Europe not 
applicable in India, 188. a platoon in India 
as important as a regiment in Europe, 219. 
m, 229. m, 253. camps in India unlike 
those in Europe, 311. meaning England, 
316. m, 337. meaning England, 362 and 
371, m, 375, m, 376. meaning Prance, 377. 

Europe, ships from, 70. 72. 181. 294. 

Europe, recruits and reinforcements jfrom, 181. 
191. 309. 362. 

EUROPEANS IN GENERAL, what they under- 
stand by the East Indies, 1. improperly 
call Souhalidar, Souhah ; and Mahometans, 
Moors, 35. and minor ofidcers, Nabobs, 36. 

Europeans established, at Madrass, 65. 

In 1746, very fe^ had seen Aroot, and 
knew as litfle of it as of Delhi, 84, 85. the 
natives of Bourbon stouter th^ any colony of 
Europeans between the Tropics, 93. m, 143. 
until 1751, were only accustomed in India 
to trade, 167. the troops of India unequal 
to the attack of fortified posts defended by 

Europeans, 208. 1753. No Europeans 

had ever possessed such a territory as the 


French, when they obtained the northern pro- 
vinces, 335. their affairs in India subject to 
treachery by their ignorance of the languages 
of the country, 353. m, 364. Dupleix in- 
tended to have expelled all the other Eu- 
ropeans out of India. 378. 1755, at this 

time knew little of the CoHeries, 381. See 
European Nations. 

EUROPEANS, this term is very often used to 
distinguish the European soldiery belonging to 
whatsoever nation in India, from the native 
troops of India, entertained by that nation : 
and the term Europeans is used instead of the 
appellative of the nation to which this soldiery 
belongs, because these troops are always com- 
posed of a variety of European nations, instead 
of being all of the nation they serve. Having 
detailed under the axxicles English and French 
army, the military operations of these nations, 
it becomes needless to table the particular cir- 
cumstances in which the term Europeans is 
employed. We shall nevertheless to satisfy ac- 
curate curiosity, enumerate all the mentions 
that are made of these Europeans, distinguish- 
ing them by the nation to which they belong. 

EUROPEANS, in the service of the DUTCH, 
98. 

EUROPEANS in the service of the ENGLISH, 


87, 

91. 104, 105. 109, no, 111 

. 113, 

114, 

115, 

116, 

117. 

133. 

138. 

148, 

149, 

151, 

162. 

169, 

170, 

171, 

172, 

173, 

174. 

176. 

186, 

181, 

182, 

183, 

184, 

185. 

187. 

189, 

191. 

195, 

196. 

198. 

200. 

206, 

207, 

208, 

209, 

210. 

211, 

212, 

213, 

214, 

215. 

219, 

221, 

222, 

223, 

224. 

226, 

227. 

230. 

233, 

234, 

235. 

253, 

254, 

255. 

259. 

261. 

263. 

266, 

267, 

268, 

269. 

.271, 

.272. 

276, 

.277. 

279. 

281. 

283. 

288, 

289, 

290. 

295. 

297. 

299. 

801. 

303. 

306, 

307, 

^308, 

309, 

310, 

311. 

316. 

318, 

319. 

328, 

324. 

343. 

346. 

354, 

365, 

356, 

357, 

358. 

361, 

362. 

S67, 

368, 

369, 

370, 

371. 

383. 

385, 

386. 

391, 

392, 

393. 

397. 

398. 

405. 

418. 

423. 

434. 

EUBOPEANS, in 

the service of the 

FRENCH. 

81. 91.99. 

102. 

104. 

126. 

135. 

147. 

150, 

161. 

"155. 

163. 

173. 

182. 

186. 

189. 

195, 

197, 

198, 

199, 

200. 

209. 

211, 

212. 

219. 

222. 

228. 

230. 

235. 

239. 

253. 

255. 

262, 

263, 

264, 

265. 

268. 

275, 

276. 

283. 

286, 

287. 

289. 

296. 

302, 

303, 

304, 

305, 

306. 

813. 

320. 

331. 

333. 

344. 

355, 

356, 

357. 

369. 

371. 

374. 

396. 

418. 

429. 




See infra European troops, 

European allies, stress of the war in Coromandel 
lay on the European allies, 219. m, meaning 
the English, 246. m, meaning the French, 
426. 

European arms, to give a just idea of their supe- 
riority in India, the principal intention of 
this history, 219. 


Ev^ropean 
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Mifftopean blood, B’ AutueE don’t intend to sbed 
any, 140, 

Huropmn Colonies or Settlements contronled by 
tbe Mogul government, money extorted fi:om 
them in Bengal, 120. Bu^leix intended to have 
reduced them ail under Hs oum autbority, S78. 

European force 1756. Madrass cannot spare 

any from tbe Carnatic, 421, 

European gunners, asleep wben tbe French esca- 
laded Tritchinopoly, 321. 

European infantry, 10,000 Travancores disci- 
plined in their manner, 400. 

European manner, 400 of tbe natives of India 
disciplined in tbeix manner brought by Bela- 
bourdoimais against Madrass, 67. N, B. these 
were probably the first Sepoys employed by 
an European nation. 

European mariners, French, 67. 

European markets. Cloth very proper for them, 
made in the northern provinces ceded to the 
French, 335. 

EUMQEEAN HATION, NATIONS.; none 
ever had had such a fleet in India as Bosca.w- 
en’s, 98. great advantage to that nation which 
should get a port on the C. of Coromandel, 
112, Bupleix thought to get more by con- 
quest in India than any European nation had 
ever gained by trade, 120. the powers of India 
can never resist a powerful European nation 
unless assisted by another,373,meaningFr@nch 
andlbglish, 376. Angria's fleet formidable to 
the ships of all the European nations in India, 
409. 

European recruits, in 1752 arrive at Madrass, 
vile, 261. See English army. 

European troops, the topasses are incorporated 
•with them, 80. never employed until this 'war 
against the princes of the country, 120. See 
English anny, French army. 

European -wax, the enemy besieging Arcot ig- 
norant of the rules, 193. See English army, 
French army. 

F. 


F Aoanxafis, conjecture coneaming thoir ori- 
lin, 4, 

Few^irm tope^ or the grove of the Facquire, 4 m. 

s. and 1 m. w. of Tritchinopoljr. 1752. 

JOecen^Mf^ the Mysoreans entrench a detached 

camp there, 273. 1753. AprUt which 

Dalton obliges them to abandon, 282. Map, 
the^ Eng. army encamps there, 285. the five 
\ are a mile to the s. 289. September 20th, 
g. army drawn up there, 309. September 
1 march from hence to the battle of 

Sugar Loaf rock, 310, 1754, August 

frcre again, JS^emb^ 1st, move 
from thenbe to Wariore Pagodas, 870. 

FjeiiIX, Bmember, shot through 

the body at 207. 



FEBISHTA, authoruf' a'histoiy of..'the Maho--' 
medan conquerors' .of Indostan, from '977 tc ' 
1605. It is .the most 'curious and' valuable' 

. ■ piece of oriental history hitherto translated 'in' ' ■ 
Europe. It is translated by Mr. Alexander 
'■ Bow, 30. „ 

Fibouz, Uncle of Mahmood Nassereddin 
assassinated, 12. V 

FIBOXIZ SCHAH, Emperor of Delhi grand- 
father of Sultan Mahmood, who was con- 
quered by Tamerlane in 1398, p, 12, 

FIBOUZ SCHAH, BOCNEDBIN, Kinsr of 
BelM in 1235, p. 12. 

FiTSCHEii, a partizan of some reputation, ar- 
rives at Pondicherry with 600 Ilussaxs in Sep- 
tember 17 bi, p. 371, 

F'we about 1 m. to the s. of Facquires 

Tope. 1753. June, the Fr. and allies 

encamp there, 289. m, 302. 

FONT ST. DAVID. 1740. Com- 

modore Barnet; dies there, 62, December, some 
of the inhabitants of Madrass escape to Fort 
St. David ; the fort described ; the Company's 
agents here take the general rule, on the loss 
01 Madrass, 78, December the 8th, the Fr. 
army march against it, and retire in confu- 
sion on seeing Anwarodean’s, 81, 82. the 
garrison sally, but do not engage, 88.— 
1747, Fehrmrg, Anwarodean's army, recall- 
ed by him, departs, 85. the place in distress 
for men and money, a company's sliip afraid 
to land its treasure ; another lands her’s, 86. 
March the 2d, the Fr. army appears again, 
bnt mai’ch away on the appearance of Mr. 
Griffin's squadron, 86, 87. October,. wMch 
attempts to ride out tlie monsoon here, 87, 

88. 1748. Jammry, the dispersed ships 

return, 88, Major Lawrence arrives com- 
mander in chief, 88. and encamps all the 
troops, 88. their . transactions betrayed, 88. 
VJfmie the 10th, Bouvet's squadron's appears in 
sight, 89, 90. is followed by Mr. Griffin's 
to Madrass, 90, 91. during the absence 
of which, the Fr, army attempt to surprize 
Cuddalore, and are repulsed by Major Law- 
rence, 9L News received of Mr. Boscawen’s 
armament, 91, which arrives July the 29th, 
98, and proceeds 8th, against Pondi-:,'. 

cherry, 98, 99, the company's agents i^orant 
concerning Ariancopang, 99. October the 6tli, 
the army and fleet return from Pondicherry, 

104. 1749. January, employ their troops 

with great indiscretion, in support of a pre- 
tender to the kingdom of Tanjore, 107. 
March, the army march against Tanjop, 
109, April 13th, two of the company's ships 
stranded betweenFort St.Bavid andCuddalore 
in the hurricane, 109. the army returns with- 
out success from Tanjore, 112. another 
expedition resolved, 112. proceeds imder 
the command of Major Lawrence against 

D«Ti 


INDEX. 




I)eYi Cotali, 1 1 3. tlie goyernment accommodate 
witii the IC. of Tanjore, who cedes Bevi 
Ootah, 118. August, the army returns from 
thence, 130. news received of peace con- 
cluded in Europe, 1 30. Solicitude concerii- 
iag the revolution at Arcot, 130. Mr. Bos- 
cawen sails to relieve Madrass, 130. Fort St. 
David still continues the Presidency, 131. 
October 31st, Mr. Boscawen sails -with the 
fleet for England, 133. leaves a reinforce- 
ment of 300 men, 133. 1760. March 

22d, the army commanded by Major Law- 
rence, joins Nazirjing at Waldore, 138. 
with whom, he, Dalton and a member of the 
council are empowered to treat for the com- 
pany, 138, 139. Ajjrd, Major Lawncence 
leaves Nazirjing, and returns with the army, 
146. Trivadi is 16 m. w. 147. *fulgy the army 
commanded by Cope joins Mahomedally, 148. 
Cope instructed not to let his communication 
with Fort St. David be cut off, 149. August 
19th, he returns with the troops, 150. October 
19th, Lawrence departs for England, 167. 
Bobins anives, 168. the troops of Fort St. 
David, might have intercepted the Fr. return- 
ing to Pondicherry with the treasures of Na- 
zirjing, 168, w, 169. 1751, March, Du- 

pleix plants flags round the bounds, 171. 
April, the army takes the field under the com- 
mand of Gingen, 171. July, a detachment 
sent with Pigot and Clive to relieve Yerda- 
chelum, 181. Pigot and Clive return, 182. 
August, Fort St. David left ^ with only 100 
men, in order to supply Clive’s detaclnnent 
aganist Arcot, 183. recruits arrive from Eng. 
and 100 are sent to Madrass, to be sent from 
thence to Clive, 191, the treasury of Fort St, 
David begins to supply the expences of the 
Company’s troops in the field, 202. December, 
the army at Tritchinopoly expect a reinforce- 
ment from thence, 206. Clive with the 
troops in the Arcot province recalled in. order 
to proceed to Tritchinopoly ; they arrive : 
March 16th Major Lawrence arrives from 
England, takes the command of the detach- 
ment, and proceeds with them accompanied 
by Clive to Tritchinopoly, 213. June, 400 
or the Fr. prisoners taken at Seringham sent 
to Fort St. David, 243. Lawrence leaving 
the army at Triva^ goes to St. David for 
the iwovery of Ibtis health, 248.^ 

suade it, 253. the Fr. army encamps doS© to 
the hounds, 255. a redoubt in the 

bound hedge 3 miles to the w. 255. the Eng. 
troops return and encamp here, 256. two 
companies of Swiss coming from Madrass in 
boats, taken, 255. Augxist the 16th, Major 
Lawrence arrives with another company *, the 
17th, takes the field with the army 226, 


after the victory at Bahoor, marches again 
from Fort St, Darid to Trivadi, 261. Novetn^^ 
her 15th, the army, compelled by the Mon- 
soon, return to Fort St. David, 267. 1753. 

January 3d, 9th, the army returns to Trivadi, 
276. several marches of the army to Fort St. 
David to get provisions, 276. February, the 
guard at Chimundelum, the western redoubt, 
cut off, 277. a company of Swiss arrive from 
Bengal, 279. April the 1st, the army and a 
large convoy march to Trivadi, and are at- 
tacked, 279. Fort St. David drew large sup- 
plies of grain from Bonagherry, 280. 

AprUiM^ 20th, the aamy marches from Tri- 
vadi to Fort St. David, before they proceed to 
Tritchinopoly, 281. the sick sent back, 283, m, 
286. reinforcement expected by the army, 296. 

joins at Tanjore, 299. 1754. August. 

m, Z67, Maphuze Khan with Ms troops ar- 
rives at Fort St. Darid, 367. Deceinher, and 

is still there, 372. m, 375. 1755. January, 

the squadron anives here from Bombay, 379 . 
July, and the Nabob from IVitchinopoly, 
397. Augmt, who proceeds to Arcot, 398. in 
July, the squadron sails to Madrass, 405. Clive 
appointed Governor of Fort St. David, 406, 

FORT ST. GEORGE, the name given to the 
White Town of Madrass w’hen first established, 
preserved in the acts and deeds of the Com- 
pany ; but Mauiiass, has prevailed in com- 
mon usage. See Madrass. 

FRANCE, war declared with, in 1744. p, 35. 
Labourdonnais worthy of the highest com- 
mands in the navy of France, 72. 1747. 

October 3d, ships of force sent to Mauritius. 

Jm^e llt\ m 

in seht from 

at' Fondicherry, 90. the Fr. itftiabifmiB. of 
Mauritius, mostly natives of France, 94. Ar- 
maments sent in detail from France, may ren- 
dezvous at Mauritius unknown to the Eng. 96, 

'1748. April, cessation of arms between 

Or. Britain and France, 107. Dupleix did 
not think the trade of India without territory 
worthy the attention of France, 120, Peace 

between Gr. Britain and France, 130. 

1749* Dupleix’s views agreeable to the mo- 
narch and ministers of, 132. 1752, June, 

ships from, expected at the Pondicherry with 
considerable reinforcements, 233. arrive with 
them, 252. the officer ofGingee says he keeps, 
the place for the king, 253. September, so 
likewise the officer of Cobelong, 263, the ad- 
ministration support their E. India Company 
3fi5. but give up Dupleix, 366. the laws of 
Prance superseded by orders of arrest from the 
king, 367. probable consequences if the ex- 
tensive projects of Dupleix hadbeen adequate-!- 
ly supported in France, 378. Godeheu re^ 
turns to France, 380. See French nation. 

Frazpr Lieut. 1753, September, mth a de- 
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tachmeat from B e vi Cotali relieves Palam Co- trench there, anti eaimonade the English ecmi- 

taE, S27. and returns with them in Junuanj, manded by Cope, 148, 149. iiist" 

1764, p, 358. entirely defeat Mahomedaily as soon as the 

FuA-ZEuMr. original histories of Indostan, and of English leave him, 160, 151. beat the fnd- 

Sultan Babr, brought by Mm into England 17. tives again at Gingee, and take their artitey 

quoted, 19, has published an account of the ex- 151. take Gingee, led by Bussy, 152, m 154' 

pedition of Thomas KouliKhan into India, 22. Becemher: 4tli, attack Nazirjing’s camp, * who 

Fmiich accounts of their own affairs, Jtt, 249. is killed, 155, 156. Bupleix offers a body of 

Feexch Ah-ms. — 1750. reputation of them French troops to Murzafajing. 162. — -1751, 

sunk after the mutiny of the officers, and the January^ a detachment under the command oi’ 

retreat of the battalion, 145. Bernik, Mgh Bussy proceeds with Mnrzafajing into the Be- 

after death of Nazirjing, 167. can, 163. and contributes much to the rout 

FMENCB Aumt. Its opBitAVioxs. Under of the Pitnn Nabobs, 164, 165. February 
this head axe included, whatsoever material 800 Europeans march with Chundasaheb from 
mentions are made of Aetillbey, Batta- Pondicherry to Arcot, 168. with Chun- 
niOE, Camp, Cohvoy, Betacbmext, dasaheb’s army, they cannonade the Eng. 

Beagoons, Hus sabs, Fobce, Gakeison, troops from the Fort at Yolcondah, and drive 

Guxners, Party, Eeinborcement. them fi:om the held, 173, follow them to 

1748, force of Laboiudonnais when he at- Utatoor, 174, 175. and in Auymt to Sering- 

t^ed Madrass, 67. their operations j surren- ham, 180. they take Coiladdy, 180, 181. en- 

derof the town, 67, 68. September 27th, a camp to the n, of Tritcliinopoly, 181. send a 

reinforcement of 1360 men arrive at Pondi- detachment from Coiladdy, which is beaten 

cherry, 69. Oeiober 20th, on Belabourdon- by Clarke and Clive at Coadore, 181. their 

nais* departure, the force of Pondicherry battalion 900 men, 183. September 23,150 

amount to 3000 Europeans, 73. the Fr. gar- of their Europeans arrive with Eajahsaheb 

risen defend Madrass against Maphuze Ehan, at Arcot, 186. Septetr^er 24th, cannonade in 

73, 74, 76. who is intirely defeated at St. the streets there, 187. batter the fort, 190“ 20 

Thome by Paradis with a detachment from Europeans and 2 of their field pieces detached 

Pondicherry, 76. this the first victory of a with Eajahsaheb' s troops, attack Lieutenant 

IcflagtimegamedbyEuropeans over the Moors, Innis's party at Trivatore, 191. during the 

77. Decemher^ Paradis retumiiig to Pondi- assault of the breaches at Arcot the French 

cherry with a detachment, ishatxassedby Ma- look on at a distance, 195. they encamp with 

phuze Khan, 79. Bury, the oldest officer in Eajahsaheb at Velore, and beat up Baziorow's 

InMa, commands the troops sent against St. camp, 196 march with Eajahsaheb to Ami, 

Ba\dd, 80, December 8, the French army and are joined there by another party from 

march against this place, 81. and retreat m Pondicherry, 197. are defeated by Clive at 

confusion the 10th, 82. the 30th, embark in Arni, 197, 198. cruelty of the garrison and 

boats to attack Cuddalore, but are beaten back illibcrality of the officer at the pagoda of Con- 

by the wind, 83. 1748. January 10th, jeveram, 201. who after some resistance aban- 

attack Cuddalore in the night, and are re- don the pagoda to Clive, 201, 202. Ineffec- 

pulsed by Major LawTcnce, 91. tual operations of their battalion against 

fend Ariancopiuig, 100. a Fr. trooper takes Tritchinopoly, 201, 202. the Fr. dragoons 

Major Lawrence, 100. defence of Pondicherry beat off in a skirmish by the Eng. grenadiers, 

102, 103, 104. strength of the garrison and loss 203. they bombard Tritchmopoly until the 

inthe siege, 104. *1749. a considerable end of NmmJier 203, all their 

body join Murzaf^ing and Chundasaheb ; dragoons cut off by Innis Khan, 204, 205. 

and on the 23d of July gain the battle of who despises their battalion, 206. their de- 

Amboor, in which a Fr. Coffiree kills the Na- tachment at Kistnaveram stops the Mysore 

bob Anwarodean, 126, 127, 128, 129. troops, army, and repulse the Eng. detachment, 206, 

m, 132. December^ are attacking Tanjore, 207. is recced, 208. 1752. January, 

135. 1760. March, the Fr. battalion con- 400 of theFr. troops with Eajahsaheb’s army 

sisting of 2000 Europeans under B'Autueil near Madrass, their motions, 209, 210. are 

encamp at YOlanore, 138 and 139. the offi- entirely defeated by Clive at Covrepauk, 210 

c^ mutiny, 139, 140. cannonade on the to 212. and recalled to Pondicherry, 213. 

quartes^ of the English, 140. the battalion March 29th, a hot cannonade between the Fr. 

retreats to Pondicherry, attacked by Mora- and Engl, on the arrival of the reinforcement 

rirow^ 142. their gunners saved by the Eng- with Lawrence and Clive at Tritchinopoly, 

lish, 142. the army encamp again, 143. 215,216,217. 2^ their posts strongly 

Buple« says, he ordered the Fr. troops to re- fortified, 217. they quit their encampment at 

treat, l44. arms, m, 145, m, 146. July^ the Chucklypollam, cross into the island of Se- 

Fr. take Trivadi, 146. the 19th, are encamped ringham much against the opinion of Chun- 

on the Pannar, 8 m. b. of Triyadi^ 148. en- dasaheb, and take post in the pagoda of Jum- 
' " bakistna,. 
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.baVis'tna»' 218*, '' April Utli, ' B* Autueil’s con- 
'■:voy^audTeiiiforcemeiit arrive at UtatooT,, 222. 
tbe niglit attack of tke Eng. Posts at Samia- 
varam, 223 to 226. ifoy 9tli, B’Antueii at- 
tacked by Balton at IJtatoorf retreats to Tol- 
condab, "227. Eaw crosses tbe Coleroon with 
all his force, Clive meets him, but neither 
chuse to give battle, 228. the gaixison in Pit- 
chandah sally on the Engl, artillery and are 
beaten back, "230. Pitchandah taken, 230. the 
Fr. battalion with 2000 Se]joysshut themselves 
up in Jumbakistna, 232. irresolution of their 
councils ; how they might have escaped, 232. 
reinforcements firom Prance expected in the 
end of June, 233, May 7, B*A'u.tueil’'s party 
advancing is met, followed, attacked, and 
taken by Clive at Yolcondah, 233, 234, 235. 
June 1st, 2d and 3d, surrender of Law and 
aU the Pr, troops at Seringham to Major Law- 
rence, 237, 288, 239, 240. ignorance and 
irresolution of their conduct in this campaign, 
240, 1751. Febmary^ the Pr. troops un- 

der the command of Bussy, quit the country 
of Cudapah with Salabadjing, 248, 249. 
March 15th, and take Ganoul by storm, 249. 
having passed the Kristna, are opposed by Ba- 
lagerow, 250. Apnl 2d, arrive at Golcon- 
d5i, high pay allowed by Salabadjing to the 
officers and soldiers, 250. proceed and remain 
with him at Aurengabad, 250, 251, 252.— — 
1752, Apnl, carry &e war with S^abadjing 
into the Morattoe country towards Poni, 435. 
service of their musketry and artillery in this 
campaign, 435, 436. peace made with B^a- 
gerow, march to Oolcondah, in the way de- 
feat the armies of Kajahs headed by the Ba- 
jah of ISfiermel, 436. July, the troops of 
Pondicherry defeat the Eng. at Vicravandi, 
254, 255. are reinforced and encamp near 
Fort St. David, 255, their motions near Pon- 
dicherry, 255, 256. are intirely defeated at 
Bahoor by Major Lawerence, 256, 257. 
which stops the Mysorean from declaring for 
them, 257, and Innis Khan who was coming 
with 3000 Morattoes to join them, 261. 50 
Europeans sent to Velore, encourage the Fr. 

prisoners at Arcot to rise, 275. 1753, 

January, the Fr. troops joined by Morarirow 
with 4000 Morattoe®, entrench on the hanks 
of the Pannar, and fail to support the Mo- 
rattoes in several attacks on theEngL line, 27 6, 
277. mid 279. ApriJ the 1st,' attack with 
them, and are put to jaight, 280. a party from 
Pondicherry with the Morattoe t^e Bona- 
gherry, but abandon it on the approach of an 
Eng. detachment, 280. April, on the march 
of the Eng. army from Triva^ to Tritchino- 
pbly, Bupleix detaches 200 Europeans and 
500 Sepoys to the Mysoreans at Seringham, 
283, where they are attacked by Major Law- 


rence on the 10th of May, and their com- 
mander Astruc acts with ability, 283, 284. 
285. the Fr. troops at Trivadi twice repulsed 
in their attack of the Village, 286. Trivadi 
surrenders to them, 286, 287. their detatch- 
ment at Velore, with Mortizally’s forces, 
defeat Abdullwahah with a detachment of the 
Eng. garrison at Arcot, 286, 287. a reinforce- 
ment with 3000 Morattoes arrive at Sering- 
ham ; amount of the whole force there, 289. 
their motions to intercept the provisions of 
the Eng. army, 290. June 26th, are entirely 
defeated by Major Lawrence at the battle of 
ih.0 Goldm rock, to 294. scheme to sur- 
prize Tritchinopoly. Be Cattans employed 
in this service is detected, 297, 298, 299. 
Attyustiho 9th, oppose the Eng. army return- 
ing with iho oonmy from Tanj ore, and are 
routed, 299 to 303. encamp in a strong situa** 
tion at Weyeondah, 303. Elimiserum, where 
they had a small force, taken by Monacgee, 303. 
stronger reinforcements of Europeans and Se- 
poys, with Morarirow, 3000 Morattoes, and 
others of his troops, arrive to them at Sering- 
ham, 304. encamp with their allies at the 5 
rocks, 306. move to the Sugar-loaf rock, op- 
posite to the Eng. encamped at the French 
rock, 307, the 2 camps remain 18 days within 
2 miles of each other, 308. September 
cannonade on the day the Eng. reinforcement 
arrives, 309. September 21st, Major Lawrence 
totally defeats them and their allies at the Su- 
gar^hafrock, 309. to 314. Weyeondah taken 
by the Eng. 3X4. 315 November, the Fr. re- 
emve ano^er rmnforeanent, 820. on the 27th 
aasanlt Tritchinopoly by surpifre in thenight, 
and Ml with gr^ los^ 
the I'V, with Salabadjing, march with him 
from Golcondah, against Balagexow and Ba- 
gogee Bonsola, repulse the Morattoe cavalryin 
several skirmishes : Peace made at Calberga 
in November ; they gain advantages over Ba- 
rgee, who had renewed the war, 328, 329. in 
Jammy, 1753. Bussy going for the recovery 
of his health to Masuhpatnam, leaveth the 
French troops at Golcondah, 330. where they 
are distressed by the artifroes pf the Buan, 

330, 331, 332. onely a small detachment of 
them accompany Salahadjing to Aurengabad, 

331, Mr. Bussy returns to Golcondah, and 
proceeds with the whole force to Aureapgabad, 

332, 333, 334, obtains the 4 northern pro- 
vinces for the maintenance of his army, the 
Fr. troops as before are to guard the person of 
Salabadjing, 334. February, 400 with 7 held 
pieces march from Seringham with the Moxat- 
toes and Mysoreans to intercept the convoy 
comingfrom Cootaparah, 344. and save many 
of the Eng, troops from the sword of their 
allies. 344, 345. May 12th a party waylay 
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CalUau<r s detaehmeii t an d con voy ; both armies 
moTe to the support of their detaclimeuts, and 
the French and their allies are routed, 354, 
355, 356, they ravage Toudiiuaii's country, 
take ICillanore, and Kelli Cotah, 356. tire 
garrison at Cliillambrum defeat an Eng. party 
from Devi Cotah, 358. in Ajjni a party hrom 
Pondicherry attack Palam Cotah, which is re- 
lieved by a detachment from Devi Cotah, 358. 
359. l/uy the 24th, the allied armv take 
Coiiaddy, and cut through the mound, 360. 
August 17th, oppose the English returning 
from Tanjore ; but the French had orders 
to avoid *a general engagement, 368 to 370. 
Elimiserum with a small garrison surrenders 
again to Monacgee, 370. the Fr. troops en- 
camp at Moota Ghellinoor, and retreat to Se- 
ringham, 370, 371. September ^ at Pondicherry 
receive a reinforcement from France of 600 
hu^ars and 600 infantry, can bring 2000 Eu- 
ropeans into the field, 371. a detaclunent sent 
from Seriagham to cannonade the labourers 
repairing the mound at Coiiaddy, kept oiS* by 
captain Joseph Smith, 372. Bussy with the Fr. 
troops and Salabadjing take the held against 
Rag ogeeBonsola, they advance as farasN agpore 
in the middle of Berar, and make peace there 
in Aprilyno details of this csmpaignpublished, 
$72, 373. troops belonging to Masulipataam, 
371^ ' 'join army in CMca- 

cole, and are encountered by the Morattoes, 
who give way to the Fr. artillery, 374. 
Bussy goes h'om Hyderabad to Masulipatnam, 
and from thence into the ceded provinces, 
374. October f truce, conditional treaty and 
exchange of prisoners in the Carnatic, 376. 
after which 650 Fr. prisoners remain with the 
English, 377. — — 1755, the My- 

sorean wishes the French troops at Seringham 
would retire to Pondicherry, and leave him 
to pursue his schemes against Tritchinopoly 
wim his own m^i-ns, 380. of which schemes 
the Fr. commander infonns the Eng, garrisoit, 
388. the Fr. troops during the war Imd over- 
riui Terriore, dep<»ed the Eheddy, and ap- 
pointed another, 396. Jum^ Maissin with a 
ooisMtimble force, marches to Temore, and re- 
the former Eheddy, 396, he sum-- 
moneth Arlelore and Wariorepollam, but is 
recalled on the Interposition of the EngHsh 
govoxmment, 396, 397. and 403. Bussy remains 
to the end of the year 1754 settling and re- 
ducing the ceded provinces, 404. In do-' 

S 1755. he returns to Hyderabad, 404. the 
under has command ore obliged to 
agaiuBt^all enemies, 404.. 
Salabadjing into Mysore, 404. 
** 405. the amy returns 

to July, and remains there the 

rest of company in Bug- 


laud suheitous tu remove the French trooiw 
from Salabadjing, 405, 406. the mention 
this body of troops had beenstudiously avoided 
in the conditional treaty, 406. — -1756. J®, 
«w«ry, 700 Europeans and 2000 Se|>ovs*take 
the field to prevent the Engl, from attacking 
Yelore, 418. both rethe, 420. Fthrmry, Bussv 
with the French troops marches with Salabad- 
jiiigtindhis army against Savanore, 426. makes 
the peace there, 427, 42S. which accelerates 
the rupture with Salabadjing’ s ministry and 
Mr. Bussy with all the Fr. troops are dismissed 
from his service, 428. Balagerow makes pro- 
posals to take them into Ins, 429. and detaches 
Malargee Ilolcar to escort them in their retreat 
429. the ainount of their force. 429. prooress 
to Hyderabad, where they arrive on the 10th 
of JuiiB, 430. June 30th, the hussars routed 
by the Morattoes, and saved by the dragoons 
432. M, Brnsy with the whole army takes 
post in Charmaul, 432, 433. See Euao- 
PEANH. See Sepoys. See Fraich Establish- 
ments. 

French Artillery, 164. 205. 210. 312. 374, 
See French Army. 

■ Fremk attack upoir Tanjore, w, 135. 

Battalion, m, 129. 131. 134. 137. 139 

141. 143. 147. 157. 164, 165. 173. 177* 

206, 214, 215, 216. 232, 250. 252. 256 

280. 291. 308. 312, 313. 343. 356, 369*. 

Sec Fmk^A Army. 

Freiwh Ca&es, ?u, 87. See Caffres. 

French Camp, 149. 313. See French Army, 

FreiiiJi C’ommandant, »i, 135. 

FREyciI COMMERCE in India, perpetu- 
al! v interrupted by the English, 120. 

FRE\aa COMPASY, see French East India 
Company. 

French Cannon, 314. 

French Councils.— 1755. moderation of 
them after the conditional treaty, 405. 

French Deputies. 1750. March^ sent to 

treat with Kazi^ing, 144 and 145. 1754. 

at Sadrass, confernng wath the English on 
peace, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341. 

French Detachment. 1751. Janmry, 

under the command of Bussy accompanies 
Murzafejing into the Decan, 163, For other 
particulars, concerning this and other detach- 
ments, Sm Budsy, and Fremh Army. 

Dragoons. 1751. October^ at TritcM- 

nopoly, skirmishing against the Eng. grena- 
diers, 203, December^ cut off by Innis Khan, 

204. 1756. a troop serving with Busay, 

429. June 30, they save the hussars from the 
Morattoes, 432. 

FItMmM EAST INDIA COMPANY, 

FRANCE^ 64. 1749. Murzafajing 

andChun^aheb offer considerable advi 
to the Ft. E. I, Company, if Duplb 
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assist th&bt projects, 126. August, and give 
81 villa-ges in the neighbourhood of Pondi- 
cherry, 1S2. December 31st, the K. of Tan- 
jore cedes 81 villages dependent or Karical, 
1750. February,, Bupleix employs 

' their treasures in assisting Murzafajing and 
Chundasaheh, 138. Mm'zafajing had promised 
to give them Masulipatnam, 146. m. 147, De^ 
camber, advantages from the cessions of Mur- 
zafajing and Chundasaheh, 161. Murzafajing 

pays 50000^. into their treasury, 162, 

1752. August, Major Lawrence instructed 
not to carry the war into the ancient limits 
of the Prench company’s territory at Pondi- 
cherry; which was the bound hedge, 256. 
misled by the representations of Bupleix, 
send no money from France to maintain the 

war, 275. 1754. The administration of 

France support the company in the war of 
Coromandel, 365. Octobm\ Godeheu refers the 
accounts of Bupleix to the directors in France, 

377 . 1755. Salabadjing had given the 4 

northern provinces to the Fr. Company on 
condition that their troops with Bussy should 
assist him against all enemies, 404.— — 1756. 
are indebted to Morarirow, who at Savaiiore, 
gives up their bond to Mr. Bussy, 427. Bala- 
gerow, when inviting Mr, Bussy to join him 
with the Fr. troops, offers as great advantages 
to the company, as had been granted by Sala- 
badjing, 429. 

French encampment, near Trivadi, Jtdy, 1750, 


p, 148. 

French, entrenchment, at Trivadi, 149 and 
287. at the Sugar-loaf rock, 311. Bee French 
Army. 

F FLENCH, Establishments, Govern- 
ment, Possessions, Settlements, and 
Tebritobi]^ in Coromandel, the Carnatic, 

and the Becan. 1745. the Nabob An- 

warodean Khan promises to oblige the Fr. to 
observe the same neutrality in the use of their 
marine force as he had enjoined the English, 64 
1746. At^uet, the English call on him to ful- 
fil his promise of restraining the French, 64. 
September the 27th, the Fr. force at Pondi- 
cherry sufficient to have conquered all the 
English settlements in Indostan, 69, October, 
the Fr. inhabitants of Pondicherry request 
Bupleix to annul Bdabpurdonnais’s treaty of 
ransom.lor Madxass,^ 77.— 1747. February, 
they majke peace with Anwarodean Khan, 85. 
thA tece greatly superior to the English, 

gg..; 1748. Januwry, the commandS: of 

the Tellicherry Sepoys schemes to desert to 

the French, 88. employ their force 

in the Carnatic with the utmost ambition, 107. 
support Chundasaheh, 127. the CathoUcks at 
St. Thome attached to them, 132. Mahomed- 
ally supposes the English will be convinced 


of the necessity of stopping their progress, 
132, October, they derive great advantages 
from Mr. Boscawen’s departure, 133, the 
Fr. established themselves at Karical, and 
built a fort there in 1736, against the of 
the K, of Tanjore, 136. deputies sent to 
Naziijing, 144. return to Pondicherry, 145. 
— —1750. September, Naziijing treats with 
them, 152. and proffers to grant their own 
terms, 154, Dece7i^er, value of the cessions 
made by Murzafajiag 161. assertions con- 
cerning Mahomedally, 162. 1751. Fe- 

hruary, their interest likely to be much affected 
by the death of Murzafajing. 165. the Eng. 
afraid to engage in avowed hostilities against 
them without orders fi:om Europe, 167. July, 
and they are as cautious as the Eng. of appear- 
ing principals in the war, 175. Karical, a Fr. 

settlement, 238. 1752. June 2d, Law ‘ 

proposes to Lawrence, that the English should 
facilitate his retreat from Seringham to the 
Fr. settlements, 239. their accounts of the re- 
venues of Adoni, Cudapah and Canoul, 249. 
— —1752. Augmf, they violate the Eng. co- 
lours at sea by taking the Swiss in boats, 255. 
Auguist, the Mysoreans about to declare for 
them, 257. they took possession of Chin^lapett 
in the beginning of 1751, 265. their distress 
after the capture at Seringham, 275, — ^ 
1753. November, their force much impaired 

in the assault of Tritchinopoly, 324. 1763. 

December, they send a party of Morattoes to 
ravage Tanjore, 325. their acquisition of the 
northern provinces, 334. the Erig. not able to 
make , head against them both at Gotendah 
and Tritdiir^ ’ 

Eredch bn 

peace, ' 337, ^38, 339,, 340. 
produced at the congress susp( v - 

340. their pretensions, pleas, and disputes at 
the conference at Sadrass, 337 to 341. the re- 
gent of Mysore knows, that they want to 
get the city of Tritchinojpoly for themselves, 
and ^ot trust them with Ms own schemes, 
851. they collect a very large harvest of rice 
at CMllambrum, 358, the French territories to 
the northward invaded by the Morattoes, 374. 
October, their possessions adjuted by the con- 
ditional treaty, 375. revenue of the territories 
which they had acquired during the war, 376, 
377. December, they advise the Mysoreans 
to return to their own country, 380. the My- 
sorean was persuaded by Morarirow to assist 
'^eiU, 389. the Mysoreans when they retreated 
. from Tritchinopoly left the Fr. government 
the representatives of all their rights and pre- 
tensions in the Carnatic, 396. 1755. their 

pretensions to Terriore valid, 396. to Arie- 
lore and Wariorepollam not admitted, 396, 
397. take possession of districts near Caran- 

goiy 
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goly and Outramalore, 40S, tlie appearance 
of tie Eng. squadron produced.themoderation 
wMcli prevailed in their eonncils after the con- 
itional treaty, 40o. derive great advantage by 
their acquisitions firom Salabadjing, 405. who 

Is attached to them, 406. 1756, feared 

that they may intercept the letters from Bom- 
bay, 407, 418. take the field to protect Ve- 
lore, 418. June^ the Eng. averse to draw 
them again into the field, 425. Shanavaze 
Khan had as much concealed aversion to the 
Er. interests as his predecessor Seid Laskar 
Khan, 426. They had never supplied money 
to Salabadjing from the government of Arcot, 
427. and were no great gamers by their titu- 
lar acquisition of the province, 428. I 

JF^mch field pieces, their servdce in the attack of 
Naznjing’s camp, 137. other mentions are 
comprehended imder French Army. 

EiwsrcH Fouce. 1746. Septemhef\ at Pon- 

dicherry, after the capture at Madrass, suM- 
cient to have conquered the rest of the Bng, 

settlements in Indostan, 69. 1747. /a- 

nuar^f greatly superior to the Eng. 86,— — 

1748. Junef at MauntitiSf 97. 1753. No- 

vember^ greatly impaired by tixe unsuccessful 
assault of Tritchmopoly, 324. See French 
Army. 

JPmieh garrison. 1748, August^ at Pondi- 

eerry, when attacked by the English army 
with Boscawen,. 104. ^eat detriments would 
have arisen to Madrass hw the establishment of 

a Fr. garrison at St. Thom4, 131,- 1754, 

JFehruaryf operations of the Fr. garrison at 
Chillambrum, 358. See French Axmj. 

French Government. 396. See French Establish • 
ments. 

French gunners 1 7 50. March^ preserved by 

the Eng, troops from the sword oi the Morat- 
toes, 142, 

Fmmh guns. 1751, Septemimr 21st, at Ar- 

cot, the Eng, detachment suffers in attempting 
to carry them off, 187. 

f msK CH Jesuits.-— - 1754, Father X»ayatir, 
Superior of ail in India, 337. 

JRwwA infentry, 210, See I^ninoh Amy, 

lNi%niBicoa,"-*l756, in the Decan 
dawmed baneful to the Bnglim interests, 4 34. 

F¥m^ Inhabitants at Fondicnerry, 77. 377. 

JFVsejwA Interests. 1756. ShimavaaEe Khan 

aversi to them, 426, 

]^MMNCS KING, See France. 

Laws, suiwseded by mandates from the 
• 367. 

. meaning ml&jm* m, 212. 224, 225, 

■'S|,|lft«iadrpiried at Pitchandah, 230. pretend- 
test posse^on of Oob^ong, 201, 
'cMie soldiers to fight them, 291. 

in -1744. 


take party in the contentions of the Carnatic, 
1749, Dupleix, governor general of 
the Fr, nation in India, 119. obliged bv the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle to deliver up Ma- 
drass, 130. Dupleix spares no expence in his 
reception of Murzafajing. to raise in him a 
high opinion of the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of the French nation, 131. .1751 

Febrmnj Salabadjing agrees to give still greater 
advantages to the Fr. nation than they had re- 
ceived from Murzafajing, 166. -1752. 

Augmt^ Duideix vaunts the martial genius of 
the French to Morarirow, 260. events of 
great consequence to the Fr. nation happen at 
Golcondah and in the northern provinces, 328, 
tlie extent of Mr. Bussy’s demands for the Fr* 
nation revolt Seid Laskar Khan, 330. See 
Fbancb. .. . ■ 

F eek CH Officers — —1750. 3farch 13, mu- 
tiny, 140. m, 182. iUiberality of the officer at 

Conjeveram, 199. 263, 264. 1753. 

Those at Goicondah, when distressed by the 
Duan, behaved with honour, 331. 

papers.- — 1754. January, those pro- 
duced at Sadrass suspected of forgery, 340. 
French party, m, 197. for the operations of all 
the French parties, see French Army, 
posts, 149. 217. 

Fbbnch Phisonehs. 1752. June, 400 of 

those taken at Seringham, sent to Fort St. Da- 


UectfrCier, those at Arcot conspiring are re- 
moved to Chinglapett, 275. 1753. June, 

De Cattans tampers with those in Tritchino- 
polly, 298. — 1754. proposals concerning them 
at the conference of Sadrass,, 338, 339. — — 
1755. January, exchanged on the conditional 
treaty, when 650 Fr. prisoners still remain with 
■the EngKsh,"376, ■■ ■ " ■ 

French quarters, 311. 

F E B N c H B 0 c K. m, 200, 201. 204, it is 3 m. 
N. of the Sugar-loaf rock, 214. m, 215, 216, 
217, 300. 307, 808, 309. 314, 315. 868, 
369, 370. 

FMENCBBmOYB. See SEPOYS. 

French serjeant at Chillambrum. 1754. Fehrmry, 
surprizes and routs and Eng. party from Deri 

Cotfch, 358. 

FrewcA settlement, settlements. Karical. 238, 
1754. June, Law pretends that the English 
out to facilitate the retreat of the Fr. troops 
from Seringhmn to the Fr. settlements, 239. 
Bee French Establishments. 

French ships, ships from France, 1744. Five 
taken by Barnet* s squadron in Ike streights 

of Sundah, Malacc^ and at Achin, 60. 

1745. several taken in Balasore road, 61.— 
1747, 1748. the ships of which Bouvet’s 

squadron 
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squAcIxoii was composed, 88, 89. m, 90. 

1752. Mmji sMps from France with reinforce- 
ments expected at Pondicherry, 233. June^ 
arrive with them, 252. See Fretvch squadron. 

FfgncAshot, 140. 

French soldier, one ensnares de Cattans, 298, 

French soldiers, encouraged at the battle of 
Amboor by the hopes of plunder, 127. 

FBMNCB squadron^ in 1745, no French 

squadron in India, 60. 1746. June 25th, 

Delabourdonnais* equipped, shattered, refitted, 
arrives and fights Peyton^s 62, 63, Ai^ust 
6th, offers battle again, 64. August 18th, 
cannonade Madrass, but cannot cut an English 
ship out of the road, 66. September 3d, land 
the army for the siege of Madrass, 67. Ocfo- 
her 2d, ruined by a hurricane there, 70 the 
20th, depart, 72. four sail toAchin, the rest to 

Mauritius, 72. 1747. January the 9th, the 

four ships from Achin return to Pondicherry, 
84. February 8th, sailedtoGoa, 85. from thence 
to Mauritius. In October^ are joined there by 
three from France, two of which had taken an 

Eng. East India ship near Bombay, 89, 

1748. Ju7ie^ Bouvet arrives with a squadron 
from Mauritius, eludes the English, lands 
troops and treasures at Madrass, and returns, 
89, 90, 91. 1749. January Bouvet re- 

turns with the same squadron, and again lands 
reinforcements and money at Madrass, 107. 

French stations, in 1750, Gingee, W^Ldore, 
Trivadi, 149. 

territories, meaning the Northern pro- 
vince, invaded by the Morratoes in 1754. 
Pr 374 . ” ' ‘ ' 

troops. See French Army. 

Frefwh tuinbrils, one blows up during the fight 
atVolcohdah, 173, 

FURIIIJCKSIR, Mahomed Furmcksir. Geeat 
M oGUii, the date of his accession not certain, 

19. 1719. February the 16th, dip>osed 

, and murdered by AhdaEa Khan and Hnssan 
Ally Khan, 20. * 


G AIATHEBBIN, 8d of the Gaueiub em- 
perors, 10. 

GalHvats described, 409. 

(randeleUf Ftiver, passes nOar Trivadi, 279. 

QAN GMS^ at Tpg- 

li, Ir®’ 

pire extended from Smyrna to the Ganges, 
15. the road of Balasore at the entrance oitihe 
river ; Fr. ships taken there in 1745. ja, 61. 
— -1746. June, one of Labourdonnai's. ships 
proceeds to the Ganges, 63, 

Garden-house at Fort St. David, 1746, December 
9th, the French troops halt there, and retreat 


in confusion on the appeai’ance of the Na- 
bob's army, commanded by Ms sons Maphuze 
Khan and Mahomedally, 81, 82, 83. 

Gaudbrow, uncle to the K. of Tanjore. 

1753, December f sent with a body of troops 

to Tricatopoly, unfit for the command, amused 
^ the Morattoes who pass him and ravage the 
Tanjore country, 325, 326. and 341. 

1754. «7£r?^^^ary, removed and succeeded by Mo- 
naegee, 341. reinstated after Monacgee’s 
success and intirely defeated by Morarirow, 
360, 361. m, 363. 

GAUR^ PsovixcE, N. of Gazna, gives its 
name lo the Dynasty of the Gaueidbs, and 
to the founder Hussain Gauri, 9. 

GAURXDESi Dynasty of, founded by Hus- 
sain Gauri in 1157, p, 9. succeed the Gaz- 
navides, and make Gazna their capital, 9, 10, 
the 2d Emperor wanting : Gaiatheddin the 3d : 
Scheabheddin, the 4th : Mahomed the 5th, 
with whom the Dynasty ends in 1212. p. 10, 
Indian dominions of the Gaurides, 11. 

GAZNAf City, Province, s. of Gaur, gives 
name to the Gaznaviee Dynasty, 9, the 
Gaurides likewise make Gazna their capital, 
10, the government given by Scheabbeddinto 
Tageddin Ildiz, 10. In 1214 taken by Maho« 
med the Khowarasmian, 10. who is driven 
out in 1218 by Ginghischan ; and his son Gela- 
laddin likewise in 1221, p, 11. Pir Moham- 
med Gehanguii, in 1397, 1398, marches from 
Gazna against Multan, 13, and from Gazna 
rules the conquests of Tamerlane in India un- 

the^ conq^ctesi |>y 

and make Gazna their Capi^ 10. the history 

of this Dynasty is written by Feritsha, 30. 

GBHk¥<itui n, Pfr Mohammed, See Pir Moham- 
med Cfehanguir. 

GEHANGDife, JV. B, that the Great Mo^ 
whom we write Jehanguir, is by many written 
Gehanguir. 

GEHAN SCHAH, Great Moo'itI', Pt 16. 
See Schah Gehan. , 

GELADADDIN, son of Mohammed the Kowa^ 
raamian, makes head in Gazna against Gingis- 
chan, in 1221 flies before him, is defeated by 
him on the Indus, swims the river, remain* 
in Multan until 1224, is killed in 1231, in 
Mesopotamia, 11. m. 13. 

Gkaziobis KuAar. father o£ Nizamalmulnck 
was Stibahof Guzerat^ appointed Anwaro- 
dean Khan to a poet in the government of 
Surat, 63. 

GHAZl-O-DIN KHAN, eldestsonof Nizamaly 

muluck. 1743, is Captain General at Delhi, 

50. 1749. Naziiging Ms brother gives oitt 

friat 
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that 0hazi“O“dm had ceded to him the Smbah- 
ship of the Southern provinces, 
but marches towards Belhi to oppc^e him, 
X36.-- — 1751. Ghazi-o-din employs Balaje- 
row to oppose his brother Salabadjing, 2d0, 
obtains the commission for the Subahship of 
the Decan, and gives out that he is sending an 
army to Brampour, 250. Salabadjing affects to 

disbelieve his appointment, 251. 1752. 

Gimzi-o-din again encourages Balajerow to 
attack Salabadjing, 435. Ojiober^ arrives with 
a great army at Aurengahad, and send for- 
ward Be Volton with proffers to Bupleix, 273, 
274. is poisoned at Aurengahad, 274, m, 328. 

1753, is succeeded in the command^ of the 
army at Delhi by his son Scheabbeddin, 336. 
his patents to Mahomedally, produced, 338. 

GhttBRiija:, in 1724, attacked by a Butch arma- 
ment without success, 410, is the capital and 

strongest port of Angria, 414. 1756, re- 

connoitered by Commodore James in the Pro- 
tector, 414 described, 414, 415. February 

the 11th, 12th, and 13th, attacked and taken 
^ the Eng. squadron commanded by Admiral^ 
Watson, me troops by Clive, and an army of 
Morattoes who did nothing, 414, 415, 416, 

' 41% 

Gheriah pr^umed to be as strong 

GnsfeaeoB, mtuated 35 m. k. w. of Pcmdicherry. 
— ^17^. Mc^ek, Kasdrjing’s army assem- 
bling there, 138 and 189. July^ the Pr. have 
a station there, 149. formerly the capital of a 
Morattoe kingdom, Sev^eeis erroneously sup- 
posed to be bom at Gingee, 151. described, 
esteemed the strongest fortress in the Carnatic, 
151. Auffust, taken by the Pr. led by Bussy, 
151, 152. September, Naziijing’s army stopped 
by the rains between 2 rivers, 16 miles from 
thence, 153. December, the Preneh troops at 
Gingee summoned by tire Pitan Nabobs to at- 
tack him, 154, the 4th, they march, 155. the 
action called, although ertoneomly, the battle 

of Gingee, ‘182. 1751. Bajah- 

sfiheb retjMis tibilh^ he is d^eated at 
m, 247.~^1752. Jtdy, the Eng- 
lish troops at the request of Mahomedally 
march against Gingee, and find it too strong, 
253, 254. it is surrounded by mountains, 253. 

Vanditoash is 20 m. n- 266. 1753. Bu- 

pleix^s authority confined to the districts be- 
tween Pondicherry and Gingee, 275. 

1754. the Pr. troops at Gingee march against 
illaphuze Khan, take Outramalore, aban- 
ItenlL and return, 363. 

1751. commands the 

171* Werdachelum surrenders to 
him, I7l ,172. is jdmed by the Nabob's troops, 
J72. ' wwlto, fubnibs of Talc<mdah, 173, 


EX, 

encounters the BV. . aitd''Chundasaheb' there 
173, 174. endeavours in vain to rally the 
troops, 174. retreats to XJtatoor, 174. sallies 
with a small party, and is well nigh cut ci 
175. See. English army, for the retreat to 
Tritehinopoly. Auymt, from whence Gingen 
detaches Trusler to take Coiiaddy, 180. his 
military character, 201. his caution now ne- 
cessary, 201, concerts with Innis ICKrt? the 
ambuscade, which cuts off the ]?r. dragoons, 
204.— -1752. February, determines, not to 
attacks the enemy’s post till reinforced, 208. 
Ms caution displeases the Mysoreans and Mo- 
rattoea, 213. March 28th and 29th, sends 
large detachments to join Lawrence and Clive 
advancing with the reinforcement, 214. July, 
May 6th, commands the army at Trivadi* 
during the absence of Lawrence, 2418. * 

GINGiS KHAN, 1218, conquers and expels 
Mohamed the Khowarasmian, 11. — -1221, 
defeats his son Gelaladdin on the baifks of the 
Indus, 11. Turmecherin Chan dweended. . 
from him, 11. m, 13, 

Gla.ss Ensign.- 1751. September 24th, serves 

well with Clive in the sally at Arcot, 187. is 
crippled by a fall, 189. taken with Revel by 
the bV. garrison at Conjeveram, and ill used 
there, 199. 

GOA, 9. 18. 88. 407. 410 See Portugal, 
Portugmze, 

Goa, fort, on the main land, opposite toSe- 
verndroog, taken by Com. James, April 2d, 
1756, p, 412. 

GoDAVEai, River, Southern boundary of the 
Prov. of Chicacole, 335. passed at a ford by 
the Morattoes of Janogeein 1754, p, 374. 

GOBEHEXJ. 1764. appointed in Prance to 

settle the peace in Coromandel arrives A«- 
ffmt the 1st at Pondicherry, when Buplrix re- 
signs the governmentto Mm, 366, corres- 
ponds with M. Saunders, and sends back the 
Swiss soldiers, 367* they agree to a suspension 
of arms, 371, 372. and conclude a condi- 
tional treaty, 375, 376, 377. Godeheu refers 
Bupleix’s accounts to the company in France, 

377. 1755. February, returns to Prance, 

having limited the power of the governor of 
Pondicherry in future, 380. m, 396. but con- 
tinued to Bussy the authorities wMch had been 
given to Mm by Bupleix, 403. m, 406. 

GoiiCOKDAH, Province of, comprehends the 
Nabobships of Areot, Canul, Cudapa, Ba- 
jamandry, and GMcacole, 158. IV". B. it com- 
prehev^d more, m, 162. 1752. October, in- 

vaded by BalagerowandRagogee Bonsola, 273. 

GOLCONDAM, was formerly a City, and the 
Capital of the Province, and stood at 
the foot of the rock and fortress of the same 
name ; but the city has long since been de- 
serted ; 
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serted; and its inhabitaiits removed toHyiam- cembe^f sails to Trine onomalee, 88. 1748. 

bad, nevertheless its name is still frequently returns with, the squadron to Port 

employed in Indostan, %vlien. in reality the St. David, 88. 1748. Jum the 9th, en- 

city of Hyderabad is meant. Hence our nar- deavours, but cannot come up with Bouvet’s 

rative likewise has firequently been led into squadron, 89, 90, 9 1. June the 29th, resigns 

this ambiguity ; w*e shall therefore explahr the command to Mr. Boscawen, and returns 

whatsoever mentions are made of Goleondah, to England with 2 ships and a frigate, 98 m, 

when meaning the Capital, under the head of 107. See English squadron. 

Eyderahad, and here o:^y enumerate the pages Gulam Hassein, nephew to the favourite 
in which it is so mentioned, viz. 40. 50, 51. wife of Sadatulla, who appoints him Duan to 

63. 125. 135, 136, 137. 146. 162, 153. 182, Doastally, 1710 to 1732, p, 37. marries the 

163.166. 250, 251. 274, 319. 328. 331, 332, daughter of Chundasaheb, who administers 

336. 426. 436, the office of Duan in his stead, 38. 

GOLCONDAB, KINGS op, the garden of Gunga River, flowing about 35 m. to the 
Oharmaul formerly belonging to them, 433, Westward of Aurengabad, was in 1752 the 
Golden Rock, near Tritchinopoly, mentioned in boundary between the territories of the Decan. 

the battle of the Golden Rock, June 26thJ,7 53, and the country of the Morattoes towards 

p, 290, 291. 293, 294. mentioned iU-the Poni, 436. 

fight protecting the convoy, 300, 301, 302. Guzbsat, Province, conquered by Honxaion, 

m, 304, 1753. the enemy’s camp 17. 

extends from the Sugar loaf to the Golden 

Rock, 307. mentioned in the battle of the H. 

Sugar-loaf rock, 309, 310, 

Gokuecama, Gond EC AM A, River, northern 1 TA MED SCHAH, See AHMED 
boundary of the Prov. of Arcot, 37. Conda- JCl SCHAH. 

vir extends between this and the river Kristna, Hand, the print o f a hand used by the Mysoreans 
335. m, 375. on their letters is equivalent to an oath, 348. 

Goodese, Major. 1748. August, the most Haerasing.— — 1753. commands the Mo- 

experienced of the King’s officers under Mr. rattoes in the action of the 10th of Mag, at 
Boscawen, mortally wounded at Ariancopang, Seringham, breaks the Eng. Sepoys, and is 
99. repulsed, 284. 

Gopatjleawze, brother of the D alaway of My- Harrison Lieutenant. 1753. 'Bovemher, 

sore, commands the 700 Mysoreans, which the 27th, defends Tritchinopoly with much 
. were admitted into Tritchinopoly in June, and conduct and resolution against the assault and 

detained there by Captain Dalton #hen he .^Ksakidebf the P3r,c^pps,t 323, 324, 
turned them out m December, p, 271, . «|!* 

Gopebmahoo, Anawar retires and dies there, B^san" — 1740, Mast 20ih, HIM 

62, with his faihk the Nabob Doastaliy* at the 

Gopin^W 2 M>, an inhabitant of Tritchinopoly, battle of Danialcherri, 42, , . ^ 

falsely accused by Poniapah, April,. 1754, Hassan Ally, commander in Chief of the 

p, 350, and 353, Sepoys, 1752, taken at Seringham, es- 

Grab, described, 409. " capes mom Fort St. David,305. 1753, takes 

Grandchildren, why beloved by their grand- Terdachelum, and proceeds against Trino- 
fathers in India, 123. malee, 305. S^tember, is HRed there, 317. 

Grand Vizir, Ss<? Vizir. Kassein, and Tussein, brothers and Mahome- 

GREAT BMITAIM, See Britain. dan Saints, their feast celebrated with much 

GREAT MO GITL, See Mogul. enthusiasm in Indostan : the troops of Rajah- 

Grenadiers. 1754. February the 15th, the saheb storm Arcot during this feast, 193. 

company of Eng. Grenadiers cut off, 344, Hegira, 9. ^ ^ 

345.th^r extxaoa^inary gallantry and service, F[endoo, Ah& name by which the natives of India 
345. ‘ \ call themselves, 2. 

GRIFFIN, Adiiiral.T— 1746. ar- Hb-rbelot, D’Herbelot, our guide in the Gis- 

' ^ the s&riation On the MeJunnedan ccmQuerors of In^ 

command of the ^qttMroh 87. dostem, 12, 

1747. March 2d, arrives wdth ' it at Fort St, Heron, lieutenant Colonel.— ^—1755. February, 
David, 87. September, burns a Fr, 50 gun commands the expedition into the southern 

ship in Madrass road, 87. October, November, countries, 380* attacks the woods of Laclien- 

endeavours to remain in sight of Fort St. David a^, 382, 383. enters Madura without oppo- 

during the monsoon, but only his own and sitioii, 384. makes alliance with the Moravar, 

another ship keeps the station, 87, S8. Da- 384. takes CoRguddy, his intrepidity there, 

p p p 384, 
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384, 385, Mctrekf arrives at Tiiuveily, 385. 
sends a detacliment against Cataboiamaigue 
and tire Polygars to the x. n. 368. takes 
Kelli Cotah by iissault, 387. drives awa^ the 
troops of Morav'ar, 387. lets the countriesi to 
Mapnuze Khan, 388. the army recalled, 389. 
lie recalls the detacbment from the n. b* 390. 
marches against NeLUtangaviUe,and is amnsed 
by the Polyg:ir, 300, 391. leaves a thoi^and 
Sepoys at Madura, 391, the army attacked in 
the pass of Kattam, 391 to 395. arrive 
the 5tb at Tritcliinopoly, 395. Heron is dis- 
missed the service, 395. m, 398. m, 399. % 
400, m, 420. m, 424. 

HmATTBr-MOHY-OOBAH K.EAN, «, 123, ■ -124. 
See Murzafajing. 

HIHEENA-ia. 1754. the 17tb, the 

best officer of the Mysoreans, routs the rear 
of the Eng. convoy, 369. K, B. this man 
afterwards becomes the famous IIIBEE 
ALLY. 

Holoab MjtLititoEE. 1756. Jfay, detached 

by Balagerow, with 6000 Morattoes, acoom- 
' pani^ jMr. Bossy and the EV. troops 8 days 
in their retreat from Salabadjing’s army, 429, 
430. 

Hobbbbfbssb, Eaeii of.-- — 1753,1754.' 
secretary of state, <K)nfers with the commis- 
saries of the Fr, company, well informed of the 
alii*’ ^ ftdyises the sending of a squa- 
dron into India, 865, 366. 

Holt Ensign. 1753. S^^emheTf killed fight- 

ing against Mahomed Comaul at Tripetti, 
318. 

HosSjIj? Ally Khak. brother of Abdulla 

■ IGian, which See; powerful at Delhi fiom 
1713 to 1720, Pf 19, 20, 21. assassinated by 
some Omrahs, to please Mahomed Bchah, 21. 

HDSSAIN GAUEI, deposes Kosrou Schah, 
and founds the Dynasty of the Gatoiob em- 
percM In 1157, p, 9 and 10. 

EWM&AMJS, smBBAMAD: K. B. to 
city ttoie firom the desertion of Golcondah, 
wmch term is often used in Indostan, md 
many tiin» in our Ewxaliw, iprlmii Hyder^^ 
is mdiSnt, wo tia?o cdaaidd tinder 

head all to mentions wMch occur of Golixm- 
eoutttsry of the Moratto« Ee» 
between Bombay mid Ooleondah, 49,— — 
17 43. in the beginning of this year, Nmam^- 
muluek comes from hence into the Carnatic, 
returns tMtlmr In Am^^, 53. 
mak Mfe by M m th«e in a station of impor- 
tano%_, 53. Golo, #% 125. 135. 1749. 

approaching 

from itoce^ 1S6. m, 137. Masulipabiam is the 
»m pi^.'.|,4C,4|3r^ Karirjing sends b^ a 
great part xA Ms troops to Golcondah, 152. 

but they cannot re- 
turn before Mur- 


EX,,, 

zafajing' prepares ' to, return' thifcher, 162.—, 
1751, IWiMry, 'With the FrenchandSala- 
badjing’S''army continue their 'march from 
Cudapah to Golcondah, 166. are opposed by 

Balagerow, between the.llristna and this city * '■ 

arrive there on the 2d of April ; receive sup-* 

E lies from Masulipatnam, 250, May, dep^t 
•om thence to Aurengabad, 250, Golc, w 
251 — —1752. proceed from the Mo- 

rattoe country to Golcondah, 436. m, 319. 

m, 328. In the beginning of * 1753* 

Salabadjing goes from thence to Aurengabad* 
331. the governor of Golcondah instructed 
to distress the Fr. troops, whose officers recall 
Mr. Bussy to Hyderabad, 331 . he arrives there 
July 23d, 332. and proceeds with them to Au- 
rengabad in Oetober, 332. the march is 300 m. 
33^^— 1754. April, Mr. Bussy, after the 
campaign against Ragogee Bonsola comes to 
Hyderabad, 373. July, and goes from thence 

to Masulipatnam, 374. 1755. returns in 

the beginning of this year ; and with the Fr. 
troops accompanies Salabadjing into Mysore, 
405. they return, arrive at Hyderabad in 
July, and remain there during the rest of the 

year, 405. 1756. June 14th, Bussy and 

the Fr. troops arrive here from Sanore after Ihe 
rupture with Salabadjing, 430, Hyderabad, 
60 m. N. of the Kristna, 430. description 
of the city, 430, 431. Romi Khan knisf 
Ibrahim AUy the governor of the city, and is 
killed himself, 432. June the 26th, the Mo- 
rattoes of Salabadjmg*s army arrive, 432. July 
the 5th, the Fr. army take post at Channaul, 
433. 

I, J. 

J ACK ALLS, devour the dead bodies of the Fr . 
dragoons, killed 1751, afeXritoM- 

nopoly, 205. 

lafFBB. ALLI KeAK, IaWTO AX-W, IaIT*! 
ALLY. ' — " 1753. governor of Mustapha- 
nagar, Elore, Rajahmundrum, and Chicacole, 

304, 1754, with Vizeramrawze opposes 

the establishment of the Fr. government in 
these provinces, 378. and brings in the Mo- 
ratoes, 374, goes to Aurengabad, and makes 
his submission® ^ Salabadjing, 375. who gives 

him lands in fee, 375.- 1756. accompanies 

him (gainst Sanore, and unites with ^ana- 
vaze Khan against Bussy, 426. assures Sala- 
badjiag that the Eng. are ready to take Jfie 
pto® fbe Fr. in his service, 428. detached 
with the van of the army after the Fr. troops, 
430, Ms nephew Ibrahim Ally killed, 431, 
Jaggebnaut, Pa gob a, on the coast of 
Orixa, famous, esteemed the norths boun- 
dary of Chicacole, and of the northern pro- 
vinces ceded to the French, 334 and 835. 

Jambs, 
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James, CoMMODoaE, commander of tlie com- 
pany's marine force in India. 1755. March, 

sails in the Protector, with the Bombay fleet, 
to attack Angria. in conjunction with the fleet 
and army of the Morattoes, 410. pursues An- 
gria's fleet, 411, April 2d, attacks and takes 
the forts of Severndroog and Goa in one day, 
without the assistance of the Moratto^ Merit 
of this success, 411, 412, 413. Bancoote 
surrenders to him on the 8th, 413. the 11th, 
he delivers the forts to the Morattoes. and re- 
turns to Bombay, 413, 414. November, sails 
in the protector, and reconnoiters the harbour 

of Gheria, 414. 1756. February, serves 

in the attack of Gheria, 414. 

JAMES THE First, King, sends Sir Thomas 
Koe, his ambassador to lehanguir, 18. 

Japan, IsLANDSOP, included in the East 
Indies, 1. 

Jassein, a Mahomedan Saint, brother of Has- 
sein (193) which See. 

Jassing Baja, mentioned by Bernier, had 
a very extensive territory, 25. 

Ibrahim Ally, Governor of Hyderabad, ne- 
phew and son-in-law of Jafleir Ally. 1756. 

June, stabbed by Kami Khan, 331. 

IBRAHIM LOUBI, Sultan, Emperor of 
Delhi, conquerred by Sultan Babr in 1527, 
P* 17 . 

lEHANDES SHAH, Great Mogul, one of 
the 4 sons of Bahader Schah, one of whom, 
fighting against lehand^ Schah and the two 
omers, is killed in battle ; lehandm* Schah then 
separates firom these two, defeats and puts them 
to death ; and becomes Emperor, 19. is infa- 
tuated by his mistress Lall Koar, and deposed 
by abdalla Khan and Hassan Ally, 19. the 
terms and extent of his reign uncertain, but 
it appears to have been short, 20. 21. 

JEHANGHB, Great Mogul, son of Acbar. 
reigns firom 1605 to 1627, 18. 

Iehan Schah, son of Bahader Schah, father 
of Mahomed Schah, is defeated and killed by 
his brother lehanderschah, 21. 

Jbmaul Saheb. 1755. May, commands 

1000 of the Company's Sepoys left at Madura, 
391 , — ^1756. March, has recruited their losses, 
422. Maphuze Khan cannot pay them, 424. 

JBMBAXlSTtA^'iSee JUMBAEISTNA. 

JBMBDiA ^ 

J STjpl^lfeS, Cap- 

tahifcS dither of horse Or fliot.— ^1752. the 
Jemidars of the Nabob's Peons in Tritchino- 
poly bribed by the Mysoreans, 257. one 
faithful, 258. 1756. Maphuze Khan can- 

not pay the Jemautdars of lus cavalry, and has 
no authority over them, 424. 

Jmen Being, a Rajah with very extensive terri- 
tory, quoted by Bernier, 25. 


Jesuit, few Europeans excepting Jesuits had 
resided in Arcot in the year 1747, p. 84. m, 

382. see father Martin. Father Lavaur 

superior of the Fr. Jesuits in India, 337. 

Jews, m, 5. 

ILETMISCHE SCHAMSEBBIN, slave of 
Cothheddin Ibek, whose son Aram Schah he 
deposes, and gets the kingdom of Delhi, 11. 
conquers Multan, foimds the Dynasty of the 
first Mahomedan kings of Delhi: dies in 
1235, p, 12. 

INDIA, property means INDOSTAN. Con- 
quests and establishments made by Mahome- 
dan princes in India before Tamerlane, 9 to 
13. invasion of Tamerlane, 1398, 1399, p, 
13 to 16. ^ Great Moguls from Tamerlane to 
the invasion of NacOr Schah. in 1738, j??, 16. 
to 23. the northern nations easily converted to 
Mahomedanism, 24. Mahomedans seduced 
to establish themselves in. this country, 24. the 
Morattoes have the hardiest cavalry in India, 
40. m, 60. m, 61. 64. trade fi:om one part to 
another, 65. navigation, 66. m, 72, 78. m, 
80. m, 81. m. 84. m, 85, m, 88. m, 89. 
m, 92. the fruits and vegetables of India 
thrive at Bourbon. 93. m, 96. m, 106. m, 
119. m, 126. m, 132. m, 133. m, 178. m, 
216. influence ef a single platoon of Eu- 
ropeans in the wars of India, 219. maxim 
of the princes of India^ not to pay their troops, 
295. m, 337. treacherry of interpreters, 353, 
Dilatoriness of the generals. 365. m, 366. 
m, 367. m, 372. no principality in India can 

artacles of 

do$t€m. ■ r; . 

ZjVI)Z4N, INDIANS, the name derived 
firom Hindoo, 2 their worships, 2. creeds, 3, 
priests, 3. science and learning, 3. casts, 4. effemi- 
iiacy,5 .manners, 6 .amusements, 6. observances, 
6. exceptions to their generM character of 
efleminacy, 6. arts, mechanics, manufactures 
of linen, 7. quit not their shores, 7. love of 
gain, 7. extreme riches and incapacity to de- 
fend them, 7 an 8. an Indian assassinates 
Scheabeddin, 10. their superstition concerning 
the Ganges, 15, m, 15. they form much the 
neatest part of the inhabitants in the Mogul 
dominions, 25. some assert they have no 

written laws, 25. JV. B. erroneously. ^The 

Morattoes are the only nation of Indians who 
have made war their occupation by choice, 40. 
the lower casts timorous, 112. death of an In- 
dian of a vciy high cast at Tanjore, 116. 117. 
they fight behind walls ; hut dread attacks by 
night, 152. never influenced by gratitude, 
286. Morarirow's Morattoes, the^ best troops 
of native Indians at this time in Indostan, 
p p p 2 364. 
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S64. the Colleries differ Dtruch from the other 
Indians, SSL the cavalry of Maphuze Khan 
as Mahomedans despise the enemy as Indians, 
422. 

allies, ?», SSI, 376. ^ 

Indian aamy, 143. sup late, smoke opium, 
and fall into deep sleep, 146. m, 173. how 
accommodated in. their camps, 229 and 811, 
Mf 313, - . 

Indian camp, described, 229. w, 231. their 
tents and huts, 311. 

Indian Oaitca^m^ I4t. 

Indian Chiefs, 152. 

Indian Christians, pretending to be descended 
from the Portuguese, 66. 

Indian engineer, has fortified CMnglapett with 
judgment, 265. 

hydmn fortification, the entrance into one de- 
scribed, 320, 

Indian governments, their policy to prevent the 
hereditary increase of property in particular 

. ■•■■families,, ■27» 

Indian guides, 217. 

Indian interpreter, a traitor, 38. «^ain, 348. 
See Poniapah. 

Indian king, now insignificant in the eye of the 
Mogul government, 424. 

Lords, 161. 

ihdwMf M^chants, 85, 130. 

Jndw&nPi^ce, induces, are called l^ahs, more 
than one half of the empire subject to these 
Kajahs, 25. Madrass purchased of one, 78. 
m, 112. 

Indian Princes, whether Rajahs, or Mahome- 
dans, amass treasures by sordid means, 119. 

163. ?», 202. always indebted to their 
troops, 296. their disimion renders them in- 
capable of resisting an European power, 373. 

Indian Religion, it is usual amongst the great 
men of this religion, on disgrace, or danger, 
to visit some celebrated Pagoda, at a great 
distance, 361. the princes of the Indian reli- 
gion on the Malabar coast prohibit the sale 
of beeves for slaughter, 413, 

InSm Bomw CathoMes at 8t. *I*hom5 give in- 
t8ll%«oe to the French at Pondicherry, 13L 

Imdkm States* venerate the descendants m their 
ancient princes, 431, 

Indian war, how much infiuenced by a platoon 
of Europeans, 219. 

IHBOSTAN^ oxxght properly to mean India, 
I, romantic descriptions oi the wealth of In- 
dostan, 9 and 10. uncertain 'what share Gin- 
^s<han or his successors took in the affairs of, 

— 1235, Hetmische the most powerful 
monarch Mtharto, 12, N* B. For the Maho- 
before Tamerlane, S^The 
Ancient Kingdom of Delhi, under Ddhi, The 
Gang^ the straights of Kupele, 

14. Tamerbane^s conqu^ts governed by Pir 
Mahomed until 1404, 16. w, 16, Inroads 


■of B^abr, 17. ■ 20. Four Emperors ■■made, ' 

and five deposed* , 'by the ■ two^^ brothers' Ab- ^ 
daliah Khan and Mossan Ally, 22. Inva- 
sion of Thomas Kouli Khan, 1738, 1730 
22, 23. the w^ealth he carried away, 23* 
The greatest part of Indostan is now subject to 
Mahomedans under the Great Mogul, 24. 
N, % For the succession of the present Dy- 
nasty of Great Moguls, See Empire of Delhi 
under Delhi, Authority of the Alcoran, of 
the Mulla, of the Catwafi; contradictory laws 
concerning lands, 26. the government, atten- 
tive to prevent great possessions in one family, 
27. divided into 24 provinces, 27. sanguinary 
character of the ancient inhabitants changed 
by the institutions of Brama, 29. History of 
the Mahomedan conquerors, written by Ferit- 
sha, and translated by Dow, 30. English esta- 
blishments, 33. m, 34, Government, policy, 
customs, differ greatly from those of Europe’ 
35. Aiirengzebe the ablest monarch* 36. ?«, 

39, Morattoes the most enterprizing soldiery, 

40, battles always decided when the Chief falls, 

44. 47, armies how composed, 49. go- 

vernors uncertain of holding their offices, 54, 
The Pitans the bravest of the Mahomedan sol- 
diery, 55. difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostan, 69. m, 68. the troops 
which are employed by Europeans, 80. The 
prince, incurious and ignorant of foreign af- 
fairs, 84 m, 106. and averse to pay money, 
118 ntf 119. trade of become of little vfiue 
to the European nations without territory, 
120. m, 121. Death of Nizam-al-muluck in 
1748, of great consequence, 122 affection of 
the great men to their grand-children, 123. 
the conquered pay the expences of the war, 
134. m, 161. 178. Modes of war differ 

from those ofEuro;^e, 188. m, 193. m, 216. 
to shew the superiority of European arms, is 
one of the purposes of this history, 219. ob- 
scene and indecent invectives peculiar to the 
maimers of Indostan, 241 as princes go, 242. 
money of more service in war than any title, 
274 enervated character of the princes, 296. 
irregular and indolent administration of the 
governments, 303. m, 325. presents received 
when the revenues are collected, 331 Auren- 
gabad one of the first cities, 334. In 1753, 
theFr possessions greater than any Europeans 
had ever obtained, 335 m, 336. the igno- 
rance of the languages subjects the Europeans 
to treachery, 353 excellence of Morarirow*s 
tooops, 364. No principality in Indostan can 
resist anEuropeanpo wer without the assistance 
of another European power, 373. 375. m 

378 protestations of finendsMp extravagant 
and false, 397 troops always support the col- 
lection of the revenues, 400. Vehre one of 
the strongest holds, 420 the Captains of ca- 
valry hire out their bands, 424. B airc- 

rew 



row superior to most characters in ludostan, are out of the common track oftheixa- 

428. See India. See all the articles of Delhi. ligation to India, 06. Boscawen sails through 

INDOSTAN, Catalry of, licentious, 163. the islands and shoals to the n. of 

Iianguage, 144. 213. 98. of Seringham ; which see, and in page 

Princes of, incurious of fo- 217 and 232. one 800 miles e. of the Cape 

reign affairs, faithless in their professions, 54. of Good Hope in sight of the continent of 

Provinces of, ceded by Ma- Affica, 406, 

homed Schah to Thamas Kouli Khan in Isle or Prance, See Islands, See. 

1739, p, 120. Isoop Masomeb. See Mahomed Isoop. 

— —Trade of, become of little Pagoda in the island of Seringham, 

value to Europeans without territory, 120. 178. 1752. April, Mr. Law with the Pr. 

Indus Bivbr. Gelaladdin swims across it, 11. troops take post here, 218, m, 221, 232. 236. 

Mahomed Schah cedes to Thamas Kouli Jhme, 2d, surrendered to Major Lawrence, 

lOian all the countries w. of the Indus and 239 and 240. w, 243. 

Attock, 23. 

Innis Lieutenant. 1751. January, marches K. 

from Tritchinopoly with 30 Europeans, and 

the Nabob’s troops under AbduU Bahim to ALIP, meaning Valid, 9. of Egypt, con- 
Tinivelly, 169. March, from thence joins IV quered by Tamerlane, 15, 

Captain Cope at Madura, 170. October, pro- Kandahar, See Candahar. 
ceeds with a party from Madrass to reinforce Kanoud. See Ganoud. 

Clive at Arcot, is surrounded at Trivatore, Karical, OarieaL 1748. June, the Pr. set- 

makes a gallant defence, and retreats to Pon- tiement their informs Bouvet of Griffin’s 

damalee, 191, 192, November, where his squadron, 90. 1750. February, the K. 

party is put under the command of Klilpa- of Tanjore gives 81 villages there to the 

trick, 193. m, 422. Pr. company 136. valued at 106000 rupees a 

Innis Khan, the principal of Morarirow’s year, 161. 1751. the Pr. army send 

officers 1751. December, arrives at Trit- for battering cannon from hence to Ikitchi- 

chmopoly with 500 Morattoes, and beats nopoly, 200. 1752. May How Law and 

up 200 of Chundasahqb’s cavalry, 204. cuts the Pr. army might have retreated hither 

off the Pr. dragoons, 204, 205. his presump- firom Seriagham, 232. Monacgee promises 

tions on these successes, 205, 206. 1752. to escort Chundasaheb to Karical, 238. — ^ 

April 6th, accompanies Clive with 3000 1754, the Pr. possessions here confirmed by 

Mmattoes to Samiavaram, 221, 16th, , the condilipnal treaty, 375* . amount by an^ 

kills or takes 700, aB the ifr. 

came to the attack of the lliere, 225. KASJSmMM, the/Kjn^, a Aahomedah, in 
August, sent by the Mysorean * to join the ^ 1398, makes submission to Tmerlane, 15. 
French ; bnt, on their defeat at !;$ahoor, joins Burscb:,^ son of Atu^gzebe, taken 

the Nabob andtheEng^. army, 261. Novem- prisoner by his brother Bahddr Schah, and 
her, with whom he marches against Vandi- dies of his wounds, 19. ' 

wash, and gets some of the money levied Keene, Lieutenant. 1752. February, takes 

there, 268. 1753. J'me, detailed t by ttie Pr.artallery atthe battle ofCovrepauk, 211. 

Morarirow in company with the P¥. rein- KeUi Ootah, a fort 15 m. s* of Tritchmcmqly. 

forcement to Searingham, 2^9.-* — If 54. Fe- 1753. September the 15th, th§ Kiigl, 

hrxmy the 15th, serves with him at the rout reinforcement arrives here, 308. the^ Iffth, 
of the Eng. convoy and grenadiers, 344. joins the army at Tritchinopoly, 308, 309. 

Interpreter. Linguist. — -1748. January trea- 1754. February, the Eng. convoy and 

chery of an interpreter to the Engl, at Port escort, advancing from hence, cut off, 344 

St. David, $8. — -1750. March, timidity of May, surrenders to Maissin, 357. who pro- 

Major Lawxesice^s with Nazirjing, 145. ceeds from thence to Coitaddy, 360. 

1754. April, treacheiry of the linguist Pcmi- Keelidar, Governor of a fort, 420. 
apalx,348, .Se^PcmiwA. . afort, withdisW^producm^ 

JooxjEBS, conjecture on their penanoi^ 4. . 300000 rupeei^ a year, given by Monacgee to 

' ’ Tdndfraam for his assistance in the reduction oi 
Baj ah Jonagee, accompanied Naamifig ArmMnghi ; but the King disavowing the ces- 

the Carnatic, and is employed by Mahomed- sion^ it becomes the cause of a rupture between 

ally after the death of this prince to treat with Tanjore and Tondiman in 1753, p, 402, 403. 

Murzafazing, DecemSer 1750,i?, 162. Kent as si, Mountains of in Thibet; in 

Irishman 223 which are the sources of the Ganges, 14. 

iran in Maniitins, 94. Kent, Ship of 64 ^s, in wHch Admira,: 

ISLANDS, Diego Meys, Mauriims, Bour- "Watson hoists his flag; the Nabob Mahomed- 



* ally goes obl board ia the road of Fort Bt. 
Bavid, 1755, j?>, 398. 

K. I E a E A N , Kepbew of Bapleix. 1746. 

Oe^o5«r, seat oat of Madrass to treat witb 
Mapbaze Kbaa, aad detaiaed by bim a pri- 
soaer, 73*— 1747. Jmuary^ released by 
ioiwarodeaa ICbaa, 84, — — V^B%, Mmch^ 
lea^ at tbe stormiBg of Caaoal* 249. .dti- 
gtisirt commands tbe Fr. troops at Baboor, 
256. is defeated tbexe by Major Lawrence, 

and made prisoner, 257. 1754. January^ 

is one of tbe deputies at tbe conference at 
Sadrass, 337. 

Khalil Sultan, Grandson of Tamerlane, on 
whose death be proclaims himself Emperor at 
Samarcande, 16. 

Khan, signifies Lord, or Chieftain, 52. 

KEOWABASMIANSy Bynasty of, p, 10. 
supplants and succeeds tbe Gaurides in 1214, 
but does not appear to have bad much infiu- 
ence in India : ends with Gelaladdin in 1231, 

‘ P, IL 

KiUafhorey a Tillage in tbe woods about 12 m. 
from TdtcMnopoly, where tbe Eng. amy in 
1754 keep 300 Bepoys to collect and escort 
proTisioiQS, 346. who in March repulse a 
party of tbe Fr. and Mysoreans, 347. May, 
but oi^earse on tbe appearance of the French 

- army, commanded by Maissin, 357. June, 
proTented by tbe enemy^s patroles from 
passii^ my more provisions, 364. ^ 

Killidar. SeeKellidar. 

KiPATiticfE. 1751, May, serves in tbe fight at 
Volcondab, 174. I^ovember, marches with a 
detachment to relieve Clive at Arcot, 193. joins 
tbe day after tbe repulse of tbe storm, 196. 

left in tbe command there, 196. 1753. 

April, detached from Trivadi to retake Bo- 
nagberry, which tbe enemy abandon, 280, 
A%(yu$t the 7tb, in tbe action of tbe convoy, 
beads tbe grenadiers on the death of Captain 
lOrk, 302. SepienJfer 21st, leads the first 
division in tbe battle of the Sugar loaf rock, 

• 310. and falls desperately woundeA 312. 

' — 27tb, eomman& In Tritcbi- 
mopoly when assaulted, but is confined by 

Mi wounds, 322, m, 348, 1754. April, 

is appointed with Caliiaud to eatamm© tbe 
treacberry of Poniapab, 348 &c. seq, m, 352, 
Atiymt 17tb, sailies during tbe engagement, 
and prevents a party of tbe enemy from taking 

possession of tbe Fr. Bock, 370. 1755. 

April, offers In contempt to leave tbe gates 

i * if the Mysoreans will attack Tritefimo- 

388. MiyoenAt^*, commands tbe de- 
nt, against tbe Kortbem Folygars, 
4 ^ — —1756. January tbe 30tb, 

‘ • 418. F^ruary, ne* 

gotiatee' with tbe Fbousdar, 418, 419, 420. 
and arirar to Arc^ 420. 

ICiNBEU, lately arrived 

from England, commands me mmf against 


Gingee, 253. is convinced be cannot take 
it, 254. attacks tbe Fr. force at Yicravandi 
is beaten, and dies of vexation, 254, 255. ’ 

KIHG, meaning of Great Britain, 

— — of Mysore, 348. 

— — — of Tanjore, 386. 357. 361. 

— — of Travamore, 400. 

Kingdom, meaning Tanjore, 361. 

Kimmib uldibn, Favourite and vizir of Ma- 
homed Sebab; killed April 1748 in tbe camp 
against the Abdalli, bis death causes that of 
Mahomed Sebab, 122. 

Kikic, Captain of grenadier, gallant. — ~ 
1753. Augmt tbe 9tb, killed in tbe action of 
the convoy j the grenadiers revenge bis 
death, 302. 

Kiaoonm Khan, brotber-m-law to Mabomed- 
ally. — —1752. July, left governor of 
TritcMnopoly, 258. spares two Mysore con- 
spirators, 258. informs tbe regent of Baltoif s 
preparations to repulse bis attack, 259. re- 
proach tbe Mysore commissaries with their 

treachery, 260. 1763, has sold ail the 

store of grain, 280, 281. 

Ki^naveram, a fortilied village 30 m. w. of 
TritcMnopoly, in the high road to Mysore, 
— —1751, becemher, the Fr. send a detach- 
ment thither, which deters tbe Mysore army 
from advancing, 206. Lieutenant Trusler 
detached with a party, and afterwards Cope 
with a stronger, attick tbe French posts ; aie 
repulsed, and Cope and Felix are killed, 206 

207. 1752, Balton takes tbe command, 

tbe Mysore army passes by another road, and 
both tbe Fr. and Engl, detachments return 
February 6tb, 207, 208. m, 282. 

Koiladdy, See CrMaddy, 

KOEAK. See ALCOEAK. 

KOSEOW SCHAH, the 13th and last of the 
Ghasnavides, deposed by Hussain Gauri in 
1166 or 1151, p, 9. 

KOULI KHAN THAMAS KOTJLI KHAN, 
NABIE BCHAH, invited by Nkamaimuluck, 
Invades Indostan, conquers, and reinstates 
Mahomed Sebab, 1738, 1739, p, 22, 23. m, 

39. 1747, Jme 8th, assassinated in 

Persia : Ahmed tbe Abdalli was bis trea- 
surer, 122. 

Keistha Biybe. ^1750, all tbe Nabobs 

and Eajahs s. of the kirstna summoned by 
Nazujing, 137, Masulipatnam is situated at 
tbe mourn, 146, Bupleix declared governor 
of all tbe countries s. of tbe Kristna, 161* 

m, 248. 1751. March, crossed by the 

army of Salabadjing and Bussy, 250. m, 
274. Condavir extends between the Kirstna 

and tbe Gondegama, 335. m, 338. :1755, 

June, Malidatao, Polygar, near tbe Kirstna, 
opposes Bussy, whose army fords tbe river, I, 
wbicb swells suddenly, and detains ths van 
of Salabadjing*s 15 days, 430. but a few 
Morattoes crossed it before it rose, 431. 

Kupeh 
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Kupele^ Stte^hts of, through which the Gauges 
enters Indostau, famous for a rock like the 
head of a cow, Tamexlaue advanced to these 
streights, 14, and Id. 


T A BOtIRDONNAIS. See BOUEDOK- 
JU NAIS. 

XiAOHENAiG, Polygar, his woods lie 10 m, 
s. w. of Manapar, near the high road to 

Dindigul, 381. 1755. February 

his tribute, 38 L attacked by Col. Heron, his 
woods how fortified, 382. his Collides, and 
their manner of defence, 383. submits, 383. 

Lcdguddy^ a mud fort, 7 m. e. of Seringham Pa- 
goda, close to the n. bank of the Coleroon, 

1752. Jfay, the enemy collect grain here, 

taken with a great quantity in it, p, 222. 

liAL Koab, from a public singer, becomes the 
favourite mistress of the Great Mogul Bahadr 
Schah, and infatuates him, 19. 

La Martiniere, See Martiniere. 

Land Wind, its season in the year, term in the 
day, and efiect on the navigation, on the coast 
of Coromandel 89, 90. 

Lascars, the native seamen of India, 62. em- 
ployed likewise to tend and serve the artillery 
on shore, 394. 

La Touche, De la Touche. 1750. De- 

cember 4th, commands the Pr. army in the at- 
tack of Naziijing’s camp, 155. recognia^ the 
ensigns of the conspirators, 155. and the sig- 
nal of Kaziijing’s death, 157. dentes Bnssy 
to compliment Murzafajing, and visits him in 
ceremony with all his officers, 157. importance 
of this success, 157, 158. 

Lavaur, Father, superior of the French Jesuits 
in India, one of the Fr. commissaries at Sa- 
drass, January , 1754, p, 337. 

I/aunoy, a Fr. officer, trains the Naires of the 
K. of Travanoore, 400. 

Law, 1748, defends Ariancopang with 

courage and activity p, 99, 100, 101, 

1752. commands the rV. troops with Chunda- 
saheb at Tritchinopoly ; and March 26th, op- 
poses Lawrence and Olive coming with the re- 
inforcement, 214, April 2d, contrary to Chun- 
dasaheb^s opmhm, passes into the island of 
Seringham,.' smd post in the Pagoda of 
Jumbakistii^ on wMch Chundasalmb's aamy 
cross likewise, 218. D’Autueil sent by Du- 
plfe to take the commaM frNim Mm, but 
cannot arrive, 222. April 14, sends a large 
detachment to surprize theposts establishedby 
Clive at Samiaveram, who are all either killed 
or taken, 222. might force his way by Ooi- 
laddy, 226. m, 227. May the 10th, on a 
wTon^ supposition crosses the Coleroon, with 
all his force and a large body of cavalry ; is 
met by Clive, but neither chuse to engage, 228. 


means by which he might have retreated out 
of the island, 232, 233. anxious for the safety 
of Chundas^eb, 233. presses D’Autueil to 
advance, 233. does not discover Clive's march 
after D’Autueil, 233. often pressed by Chun- 
dasaheb to extricate themselves by some vigo- 
rous effort, 236. treats with Monacgee for the 
preservation of Chundasaheb ; is summoned to 
surrender by Lawrence, 237. confers with 
Monacgee, who deceives him ; delivers Chun- 
dasaheb to him, who perishes, 237, 238. ca- 
pitulates with Major Lawrence, 239. to whom 
June 3d, he surrenders himself and all the 
IFrench troops and stores under his command, 
239, 240. 252. 305. 

LAWRENCE, Major. 1748. January, 

arrives at Fort St David, commander in chief 
of all the company’s forces in India; imme- 
diately encamps the troops, which deters the 
Fr. from their intended attempt against Cud- 
dalore, 88. Jme, seduces them to assault it, 
and repulses them, 91, August, taken prisoner 
before Ariaucopang, 100 1749, com- 

mands the second expedition into Tanjore and 
takes Devi Cotah, 113 to 117. relieves the de- 
tachment at Achevaram, 117, 118. July, 
returns -with the army to Fort St David, 130. 

1750, March 22d, joins Naziijing with 

the Eng. troops, and is appointed to treat with 
him for the company, 138. who rejects his 
advice concerning the operations of the field, 
139. March 23d, cannon^e with the Fr. 140. 
endeavburs to wamNazhjing of the treachery 

smtmteeh to Arcot ; on which the Mafer quits 
Mm, ami'rettfr^* 

David, 146. AugusJ:, commaiids there ^ tem- 
porary Governor, and, on the prevarications 
of Mahomedally, recalls the Eng. troops 
VrMch had joined him, 150, October, returns 

to England, 167. 1752, Mmrch the 15th, 

arrives again at Fort St, David, 213, the 17th 
marches with the reinforcement, accompanied 
by Clive, 213, the 28th, cannonade at Coi- 
laMy, 214. 28th and 29th, reinforced by de- 
taoliments from Tritchinopoly, 214. the 29th, 
general cannonade between the two armies ; 
arrives at Tritchinopoly, 215 to 217. Ap^ 3d, 
the enemy retire into the island, Elimiserum 
taken, and a gun in the island, 219, 220. 
detaches Chve with a strong force to Samia- 
teram, 220, 221, m, 223. and Monacgee to 
- ‘take Coiladdy, 226. forms a hue of 5 miles 
along the South of the Caveri, 226. May the 
9th, detaches Dalton against D’Autueil, 226. 
recalls him, 228. the 18th, passes into the 
island, and throws up an entrenchment east of 
the Pagodas from river to river, 232. May 
^Ist, summoneth Law, 237. consulted by 
the allies concerning Chundasaheb, whom 

Monacgee 
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Mi®aa»ogdelia<igot Into liis^possession, 338^ 239. 
Iiaw capittilates with Mi, 238, 239. recalls 
the troops with Clive to the main body on the 
islands, 239. June 3d, receives the snrreiider 
of ah the i^ench troops and their equipments 
in the Pagodas of Jwn&aMsina and Ser^ham. 
239, 240. great ability of this campaign, 240, 
Monacgee confers again with him concerning 
Chnndasaheb, 240, 241. leams that the Na- 
bob had proanised Tritchmopoly to the Myso- 
reans, 243. will not interfere, 244, June 
the XSth, recalls the Eng. troops which had 
marched to Utatoor, 246. the 28th, marches 
with them and the Nabob &om TritcMnopoly, 
they summon Yolcondah, 247, 248. July 
6th, arrive at Trivadi, which surrenders ; the 
Major goes into Fort St. David for his health, 
24^ goes to Madrass to dissuade the attack of 
Oingee, 253, August the 16th, returns with 
a. company of Swiss, and takes the command 
of tiiEie army, 255. his motions, 256, August 
iSth, defeats the French at Bahoor, 256, 257. 

marches with the Nabob and Iimis 
yhan to Privat^ 261. from thence against 
Vandiwash, which pays a contribution, 266, 
267. the ariOT returns in Oc«o5er to Trivadi, 
in Nocwi.toi^rtBt. David, 267- — — 1753. Ja- 
marches with the army and the Nabob 
^ Morattoes ^ the 
aeypcal tb Fort St David 
for p^yisio3i% aXwa^ hiaxassed by the Morat- 
toes, 276. who suffer considerably on the 
28th, p, 276. JPehruary, finds the French en- 
trenchments too strong to be attacked, 277. 
April 1st, attacked by the Fr. and Morattoes 
in the march from Fort St.David, and repulses 
them, 279, 280, April 20th, receives intel- 
ligence of the distress to which TritcMnopoly 
is reduced for provisions, and immediately 

S axes to march thither, 281, at Condore 
srs with the King of Tanjore for a supply 
of horse, 281. w, 282. JUby 6th* arrive at 
Tritchmopoly, 283. the 10th, attacks the 
enemy in the L of Seringham^ 283, 284, 285. 
astoan^ at the WmmM* m wuex to pro- 
tect w ocmvom 285* enemy avoia his 
until reinforced, 286. Jmm 24th, 
25th, morions of the two camps, 289, 290. 
J%tm 26th, B€ath of the GcMm i&Aj, in which 
the enemy are defeated, 290 to 294. resolves 
to march to Tanjore, 294. marches with the 
Nabob, enoampa at Conandercoile, and de- 
Pai to the King, 296. 298. 

receives a detachment from the coast 
; joined by Monacg^ with 3000 home 

and 2000 mat«frilocks, 299. Auymt 7th, re- 
tmpiiA ihe enemy in sight of feit- 

^4 Oonvoy^ 299 to 
303. EMniserum 

taken % Jhaogs De Oatfcans, 

304. the 23d enemy rerire cm 


his approach to Weycondah, he follows them 
to Mootachellinoor, when they receive a re- 
inforcement equal to the whole of the En»l 
force, 304. encamps at the FacqairJs tope, md 
receives several convoys 306. September the 
1st, encamps near the French rock, in order 
to cover the approach of a reinforcement, and 
toprotect the convoys fromTondiman’s woods • 
the enemy encamp at the Sugar loaf rock, 307 ! 
September, 19th, cannonade, the reinforcement 
arrives, 308, 309. September 21.st, Bolth of 
the Sugar-loaf rock, in which the enemy are 
entirely defeated, 309 to 314. the 22d, takes 
Weycondah, 314, 315. encamps at the French 
rock, abounds in provisions, 315, 316. October 
23d, reinforces Tritchinopoly, and marches 
into cantonments at Coiladdy, 316. m, 3i9, 
320. Nov, 25th, detaches a party to reinforce 
the city after the assault, and marches the 3d 
of Deesinber with the army, 324. desires the 
K. of Tanjore to send Ms troops with Honac- 
gee, not Gauderow, 325. 1754, is Soli- 

cited by the king to come to Ms relief, 341. 
augments the garrison of TritcMnopoly, the 
army in the field much inferior to the enemy, 
343. on the loss of the escort and convoy 
conung from Kelli Cotah, orders the rein- 
forcement at Devi Cotah to wait there until 
Joined by Maphuze Khan, 846. distressed for 
provisions, and disappointed of Maphuze 
Khan, sends Mr. Palk to procure them and 
a body of horse from Tanjore, 347. April, 
his operations and intentions betrayed to the 
enemy by the linguist Poniapah, 348 to 353. 
May 12th, is ill at Tritchinopoly, but views 
the action in which CaHiaud repulses the ene- 
my, 355, 356. prepares to march to Tanjore, 
357 . marches 23d, p, 358. m, 359. arrives the 
26th, and deputesPalk andCalliaud to thelGng, 
361. presses the junction of Maphuze Khan, 
and 01 the reinforcements lately arrived from 
England and Bombay, 362. July, anxious 
to return* encamps at Atchempettah the 22d, 
is joined there by Monacgee on the 26th, 364, 
365. and Arnymt the 141h, by the reinforoe- 
ment from Devi Cotah, 367, 368. on the 
X 7th, is opposed by the whole of the enemy’s 
folfce, betwew Mimiserum and the French 
rock, who after a cannonade and some skir- 
mishes retire, 368, 369. 370. the 20th, encamps 
at the Facquire’ s tope, the enemy fire their camp 
at the five rocks, and encamp at MootacMl- 
linoor, Elimiserum taken by Monacgee, 370, 
September, encamps nearer the enemy, who 
retreat into the island, on wMeh he ties the 
ground they leave, 3n. detaches Monacgee 
and Captain Jos^h Smith, to protect the la- 
bourers repairing the mound at Coiladdy, 371. 
October, on the suspension of arms, quits Trit- 
cMnopoly ( tohick he had so long md so bmoely 
defended), and comes to Ha<frass. receiv^ a 

commission 



commission of Lieutenant Colonel in the King’s 
service, and a sword from the Company ; but 
brooks ill the appointment of Colonel Adler- 
cron, to the general command of the English 
ti-oops in In£a, 372. story of his horses stolen 

by the colleries, 381, 382, m, 387. 175*5. 

August, deputed with Paik and Walsh to com- 
pliment the Nabob at Arcot, 398. 

Li^r Captain. 1755, May 29th, sent for- 

ward to examine the pass of Nattam, and 
does not perceive any danger, 391 m, 392. 
m, 395. 

LONDOJSf, 1752, the recruits sent to Ma- 

drass, the refuse of the villest employments in 

liondon, 261. 1753, 1754. Buvelaerand 

Be Lude, Er. commissaries at London, to 

treat on Ihe affairs of Coromandel, 365. 

1755, an expedition projected in London 
against Salahadjing, and Er. troops in his 
service, 405. 

Lxtde, Count of, 1753, 1754, with his brother 
Buvelaer, commissioned firom Paris to treat 
with the ministry in London concerning the 
affairs of India, 365. 


ny*s ships which anchored in the road, 84. 
—1747. January, one taken, 85, 86, June, 
the Neptune, a Fr. 50 gun ship, destroyed in 
the road by Criffin’s squadron, 87. m, 88. 
— —17 48. June the 10th, Bouvet lands 
troops and treasure, 90, 91. followed by 
the Eng. squadron, which arrives too late, 
90. m, 91. m, 98. 1749, January, Bou- 

vet arrives again, and lands troops smd trea- 
sxire, 107. restored to the Eng. by the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle. August, M. t. Boscawenreeeiyes 
it from the Erench, 130, 131. 1750. 

Nazujing will not confirm the grant 
of territory near Madrass, given by Maho- 

medaUy to the Eng. company, 145. 1751, 

MahomedaUy’s offers of a considerable ter- 
ritory, 173. August 21st, Clive marches 
against Arcot, 183. 2-eighteen pounders and 
so-me stores sent to him, 185. Oatob&r 20th, 
and a reinforcement with Lieutenant Innis, 
191. Pondanudee, 15 m. w, 191. Kilpatrick 
sent withlrmis’s detachment augmented, 193, 
December, the communication with Arcot in- 
terrupted b^r the Er, at Conjeveram, 199. 
Decef^r, Clive returns h:om his successful 
campaign, and goes to Fort St. David, 200. 

1752. Pemuary 2d, he takes the field 

again, ffom hence. VendaZore 25 m. s. w, 
209, June, the presidency again established 
at Madrass, 248. Jtdy, Lawrence goes thi- 
ther, 353. Two companies of Swiss, sent in 
boats to Eort St. David, taken, 255. 

Lawrence returns to Eort St. David with 
mother, 255. S^gtemher, Clive marches against 

ai^ Co^gngj 261. 

* biourdoimais had at Madras Teeoyered 
’ at C&inglapttt, ‘ 

• t&mber, a detachment marches protect Tri- 
petti, 318, Sadrass 6 hours from Madrass, 
.^7. a ground-rent paid to the Nabobs of 

Axmt, 338. 1754. August, Godeheu sends 

back^the 2 companies of Swiss, 367. Oatober 
11th, suspension of arms proclajbtned, ‘371, 
372. December, Commodore Pocock arrives, 
375. m, 375. Dupleix used to say he would 
reduce it to its original state of a fishing town, 
g78. 1755. January, Governor Saun- 

ders sails for England, 379. communication 
by sea with Tinivelly, 384. Heron recalled, 
’395. August 30th, the Nabob Mahomedally 
comes to Madrass, 398. and in Nauetnber, 
^marches with a det^hment against the North- 
^^epi'Polygars, 398. the squadron arrived in 
sailed in October, 405. the districts of 
the 3 Northern Poly gars, 50 m. to the n. 
417.,.- — 1756. April, Moodilee comes hi- 
ther from TinivelLy, 421. 

JfADB A Phesibency, Government. 
rules all the Eng. establishments and possessions 

Q q q on 


j^ADA G ASCA M, island. 1746, La- 

JyA bourdonnais refits his squadron, there 62, 
Caffre slaves from thence, 81. 92. m, 93. 

Beeves imported from thence to Mauritius, 
94. 

MADRAS S, meaning the town oe. 

1736. visited by Subderally and Chundasa- 
heb, 38. 1742, Subdearally sends his fa- 

mily thither, 45. his scm Seid Mahomed 
removed to Yandivrasl^ SO. — r-1746. Sep- 
tember, Delabourdonnais resolves to attack it, 

64. founded about the year 1646, described, 

65, its trade and garrison, 65, 66. August 

18th, cannonaded by the Er. squadron, 66, 
deserted by the Engfish, 66, September the 3d 
to the 10th, attack^ by Labourdonnais, 67, 
68. capitulates on ransom, 68. Anwarodean’s 
messages forbidding the E. to attack it, 68, 
Dupleix protests against the ransom, 69. the 
effects are ^rfiipped, 69. October 2d, the Fr. 
squadron romed by a hurricane, 70, October 
10th, the treaty of ransom signed by Bela- 
hoTndQFnjna&* ‘‘ Tls. 12th, he suls, and 

leaves the town to one of the ooun^ of 
Pondicherry, 71, 72. the town attacked by 
Maphuze Khan, 73,74, 75. who retires to 
St. Thom^ and is dmeated ther% 75^ 76. 
St, Thomi is 4 m. s. 75, October, the capitu- 
lation declared void, the inhabitants des- 
persed, 77, 78. m, 78. Sadrass 30 m. s, 70, 
m, 79. m. 81. December, the Er. garrison 
ruin the neighbouring country, 84. Novem- 
ber, attempt to take on of the Eng. compa- 
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on the C. of Coromandel, 33. 1742, re- 

^nested to protect the family of Subderally, 
50. — — 1745, threatened by Anwarodean 
fChaTi, if the Eng. squadron commit any hos- 
tilities against the Fr. settlements, 61. 

1746, neglected to purchase his assistance 
against Delabourdonnais, 65. ( N, B, Mc^ass 
surrendered to BelabourdonnaUs on the 10th 
of September, 1746; and the Fr, remained 
in possession of it until August, 1749: during 
which time the presidency was at Fort St, 
Daoidf and eontinned there until May, 1752, 
wh&n it was again removed to MadrasSf p, 

248. J 1752, November^ determine to treat 

the Mysorean as an enemy, 268. 1753. 

Augmtt send a reinforcement for the army 
to De-viootah, by sea, 307. send 500 Sepoys 
from Arcot to the relief of Trinomalee, 316. 
Ndhor almost out of the reach of operations 

&om Madrass, 317. m, 326. 1754, March, 

send a reinforcement to Beyicotah, to repair 
the loss of the ^cort cut off on the 16th of 
Fehrmsy, and entertain Ma^^huze Khan 
with his cavalry, 345, 346. willing to give 
l^itchinopoly, u the Mysorean would re- 
imburse expences incurred in the war, 
ibl. May, pressed by Lawrence to hasten 
rmnforcements and Maphuze Khan, 862. 
.advance Maphuase Khan 50000 rupees, 363. 

Irom Ai^and to acquiesce to the 
tesElns cm wMchthesy eoaaclmded the conditional 
tpe9% 371. their assistance re- 

quest^ by ^"afGaraily and Vizeramrauze, 373. 

m, 1765. forbid Colonel Heron to 

make an alliance with the Moravar, 387. 
alarmed by the approach of Salabac^ing, 
recall the army out of the Madura and Tini- 
velly countries, 389. recall Colonel Heron to 
Madrass, 395. June, forbid Cahiaud to op- 
pose Maissin at Teriore, 396. but order Mm, 
if he should attack Arielore or Wariorepol- 
lam, 397. request the Nabob to come and 
settle at Arcot* 397. Auytwif, send a depu- 
tation to invite him to Harass, 398. Oeimer, 
obtain Srom Mm ass%mn^^^ ^ lands, 
398* JVbw»i5«r, and, send a detachment with 
wainst the Northern Polygars, 398. 
learn toe Nabob's pretensions to the Madura 
andTiniveliy countries, 899. no hostilities 
with the French this year, 403. th^ mea- 
sures concerning the expedition projected to 
be carried on against Salabadjing from Bom- 
bay, 406, 407. 1756. January, to in- 

dmg^e the Nabob, permit Kilpatrick to march 
agamst Velore, 417. deterred by toe motions 
, ; Wt* from attacking it, send a deputy to 
negotiate with the Phoukdar, 418, 419. recall 
sand Mahomed 
% dfetachment into theMadura and 
but had no occasion 
to take the ' .In the Carnatic after 


the retreat of the army from Velore. m 

were ignorant of tte proffers and represen: 

tations made to Salabadjing bv the 
and Jaiferally, 

tafron of Salabadjing, to send a detachment 
to his assistance ; but are prevented by news 
of the calamities in Bengal, 434. 

MADUMA, City, Country, Government 
PoLYoaus. — — 1736, Budasaheb placed bv 
Chundasaheb, in the city and government 39 
— -1740, advances with a large convoy and 
escort to his brother's assistance, and is de- 
feated and killed, 44. 1751, Allum Khan 

gets possession of the city, and declares for 
Chundasaheb, 169. the importance, extent 

and antiquity of the city, 169. 1751. pf. 

bruary, attacked by Captain Cope and* Ab- 
duUwahab Khan, who ai-e repulsed, 170. 

1752, Allum Khan joins Chundmheb 

with a large body of troops, 208, m, 216 
May, these troops return home, 231. June 
Mahomedaliy means to mve Madura and its 
dependencies to the Mysorean, instead of 

Tntchmopoiy, 244. 1755, Detachment 

sent with Colonel Heron: Maphuze Khan 
appointed to govern the countries of Ma- 
dura and Tinivelly, 380. March, the army 
takes possession of the city of Madura, wbich 
is abandoned W the governor and garrison, 
383 to 385, Ane country of Moravar ad- 
joins to toe Western districts, 384. Colonel 
Heron lets the country with that of Ti- 
nivelly to Maphuze Khan, 388. May 
28th, Colonel Heron, returning to Trit- 
chinopoly, leaves 1000 of the company’s 
Sepoys in toe city, 391. great advantages 
to the government of Arcot by the recovery 
of th^ counfedes, 395. toe submissions 
made during Ms expedition proceeded en- 
tirely from the dread of the English arms, 
398, S99. Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi 
Caun Catteck, left by AUum Khan in the 
government of the southern countries ; their 
profligate rule, 399. Mianah the fugitive go- 
vernor of Madura^ 400. June, Maphuze 
Khan proceeds again to Tiniv^y, 401. m, 
402. m, 420, 1756, scheme of the Ti- 

nivelly Polygars and AHum Brian's gover- 
nors to take the city ; the Madura Potygars 
promise to join, 420, 421. evil consequences 
if Ic^t, 421. the districts of Nadcmmdelum 
lie midway between the city of Madura and 
the PuMtaver*s place, 421, 422. Chevelpe-’ 
tore 45^ m. s. w. 422. The Madura Poly- 
gars with their troops join the conMeracy, 
wMch resolve to attack Maphuze Khan, be- 
fore they attempt the city, 422. and March 
21st, are entirely defeated ; this victory 
saved toe ci^, 423. April 6th, Mahomed 
Issoof with his detachment arrives there, and 
finds the garrison, the defences, and the stores, 
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in the greatest disorder ; the Groyemor Ba- 
nishmend Khan, 423, 

MADVRA, PoLYaABS, m, 420, 421, 422. 

Hahmood, Mohameb, The Khowbasmun, 
6th of the dynast;j[, does not seem to have 
fixed in India, is driven out of the dominions 
of Gazna by Gingischan, 1218, dies in 
1220, 10 and 11. m, 13. 

H A H M O O B, The Gaznavibe, son of 
Sebegtechin, carries the sword and Alcoran 
into Indostan, in 1000 and 1002, coqners 
and converts as fax as Viziapore with great 
^eal and cruelty, gets immense wealth, which 
gives rise to the story of a golden tree is 
esteemed tl. e 1st of the Ghaznavxde Byaasty,9. 

Mahmoob, Nephew and successor of Schea- 
heddin, is the 5th and the last of the Gatjbi- 
BBS, seems to have had little influence either 
in Gazna or in India, is assassinated in 1212, 
2 ), 10 . 

MAHMOOB SCHAH, likewise called Sultan 
Mahmood, reigns at BelM in 1398, is grand- 
son of the emperor Pirouz Schah, is con- 
quered and expelled by Tamerlane, 13 and 
14, 

MAHMOOB SCHAH NASSAKEBBIN, in 
1246, deposes his brother Massood Schah 
Alaeddin from the throne of Belhi, and 
makes great conquest in India, p, 12. 

MAHOJ&BALLY, the present NABOB of 
ABCOT^ second son of Anwaxodean Khan : 
in the course of our narrative often mentioned 
by his title, the Nabob ; and whenever so 

mentioned tabled under this h^id. 1746. 

Vec&mher^ sent his fiatiier with a body of 
troops to the assistance of St, Bavid, 
79. is joined by the othmr division com- 
manded by his brother Ma]^uze Khan, 80, 
their sudden appearance stnke the Pr. army 

with a panic, 82. 1749. 23d, escapes 

out of the battle of Amboor, on the death of 
his father, 128. to Ttitchinopoly, where Ms 
mother, with his fiather^s treasures, had been 
sent for safety, 132. asserts his title to the 
Nabohship against Chundasaheb, by a patent 
of reversion from Nizamalmuluck, 132. the 
English axe in nncertarnty about his title, 
132, but ought immediately to have supported 
him, 132 send only 120 European to join 
him at Tritislm^^oly, 133. solicits Nazir- 

jing tb' ISA' 

1750. MfxrcK joins Naziijing aSfe Waldore 
with 6000 horse, and the detachmseutt from 

the government of the Carnatic, 144s. livgfants 
a territory near Madrass to English E. I. 
Company, 145. JvXy, takes the fleld (from 
Arcot) with his own troops and some of Na- 
zirjing’s, and is joined by the English troops 
near Gingee, 147, 148, they march against 


Trivadi, his troopsbackwardandshy, 148. they 
suffer in a cannonade, and axe dispirited, 149. 
offended because Captain Cope will not march 
with him into the more inland parts of the 
country, 149. and does not pay the English 
troops, wMch are therefore immediately re- 
called by Major Lawrence, 149, 150. Au- 
gmt 21st, the Fr. intirely rout his army, 150, 
151. he escapes to Arcot with two or three 
attendants, 151. December 4th, flies from the 
field on the death of Nazhjing, and arrives 
with a few attendants at Tritchinopoly, 157, 
employs Rajah Jonagee to treat with Bupleix, 
ofleiing to relinquish the Carnatic, 162. m, 

167. 1751, asks assistance of the English, 

send 280 Europeans and 300 Sepoys to 
him at Tritchinopoly, 168. the Southern 
countries lukewarm m his interests, 169. he 
sends his brother AbduUraMm with a consi- 
derable force and 30 Europeans to Tinivel- 
ly, and soon after Cope with Ms brother Ab- 
dullwahab to attack Madura, who fail, 169, 

170. his troops desert to Allum Khan, 171. 
asks assistants of the English, and offers a con- 
siderable territory near Madrass, 171. April, 
their forces take the field, are joined six 
weeks after by some of Ms at Yerdachelxim ; 
and then by the main body at Volcondah, 

171, 172. who stand their ground in the fight 
there, 174. one of his guns lost, crossing the 
Caveri, 179. Ms troops not to be depended 
on : encamp on the s. side of Tritchinopoly, 
180. July, possesses no longer a single dis- 
trict in tiie Carnatic; nor any fort except 
V^dachelum, 181. Ms army incapable of 
r^xieving his afMrs, exhaust Ms txs^uxes, 
IBS; Morarfrow with OOfiA Morat- 
to^, hired by the King oi Mysore to assist 

192, Nmemher, the Governor of Arai 
takes tile oath of feklty to him, 199. pro- 
cures the assistance of me Mysoreans on ex- 
orbitant terms, 202, 203. m, 203. his ca- 
valry dispirited, 204. presses the Regent of 
My^re to march, and sends a detachment 
of Europeans to remove the enemy in the 

way, 206. 1752, January, February, the 

junction of the Mysoreans, Morattoes, Tan- 
jore, and Tondiman, render his force greater 
than ChundaSaheb’s, 208. Ms revenues in 
the Arcot province impaired by the ravages 
of Rajahsaheb, 209, extent and value of 
the country in the Carnatic recovered for 
him by the successes of Clive, 213, March 
- tihe 29th, his troops join Lawrence and 
Olive, coming with the reinforcement, 215. 
‘’Major Lawrence confers with him on the 
friture operations of the wax, 217 presented 
with an 18 pounder taken at Elimiserum, 
219. the enemy impressed with the same 
terrors as they had formerly raised in Ms 
Q q q 2 army, 
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army, 220. l^ew of Cliunda6aheb*s troops 
■when disbanding tako service with him, 231. 
the Oovernor of Volcondah treated with to 
come into his interests, 233. the Pr. troops 
taken at Yolcondah agree not to serve against 
him for 1 2 months, 235. Hr, Law supposes 
he would never spare the life of Chundasa- 
heb, 236. June the 1st, is informed that Mo- 
nacgee is in possession of Chnndasaheb, and 
demands Mm, 238. Letter of Lupleix, avow- 
ing Ids determination to persecute him, 239. 
the Pr. surrenderiug at Seringham, give their 
parole not to serve against Mm or his allies, 
239. insists with threats, 240. Monacgee 
sends the head of Chundas^eb to Mm, wMch 
he treats ignominiously, 241. Ms successes 
imbittered by the certainty of another w^ar, 
242. unwilling to march into the Carnatic ; 
Ms promise to give TritcMnopoly to the My- 
sorean discovered, 243. his apologies for 
this m6^^ure, 244. Conference with the My- 
sore commissaries and Morarirow on this sub- 
ject, 244, 245, 246. thinks he has secured 
the firiensMp of Morarirow, 246. June 28th, 
marches with the English army, receives a 
contributioii fi.*om volcondah, 247, 248. 

the 6th, they take the p^oda ofTri- 
vadd, 248. the Eng. troops at Ms solicitation 
inarch against Gmgee, 253. 600 of Ms 
hc^pe accompany thmn# 258. after the defeat 
at\5l^y8toLdi. the ermy retreats to IMvadi, 
the^’ 'Chmuai^um, 255. 16th, 

17th, Ms troops, 4000 horse and Peons, seiwe 
at the battle of Bahoor, 255. his cavalry Jm- 
stead of pursuing the enemy, when routed, 
plunder the camp, 257. the Jemmadars of his 
Peons in Tritcliinopoly tamper with the My- 
soreans, 257. are forgiven, and senttojom 
him at Trivadi, 258. Kirroodin Klhan is 
Ids brother-in-law, 258. and tells the Myso- 
reans, that they shall be paid when the ISfa- 
bob*s finances are in a better condition, 260. 
invidious conduct of the Mysorean towards 
Mm, 260, Innls Khan, sent to join the Pr. ; 
on their defeat at Bahoor, Joins the Nabob, 
and t*k^ the oath of Mefity to Mm, 261. 

OoMong and OluMlapett attack^ 
at Ms request, 261. Ms colours hoisted in 
Cobelong deceive a Pr. reinfoxcemenk 262. 
proce^ with the army against Tandiwash, 
266. receives a contribution there, 267. &e 
Morattoes plunder in the oountri^ wMch 
acknowledge Mm, 267. Oetober the Slst, re- 
wxrii the army to Trivadi, and Nmm^ 

15th, to Port St, David, 267^*- Dmis 
.with Mb Morattoes qmt Mm, 268* 
dWmbIm Ms int^tions of cmn- 
agaixiisthim, 268. December f, 
a piPfW’ !^,;Ma*Bgpys taking flight, cause 
the troops posted in the 


Choultry on Seringham, 270. which puts 
an end to all negotiation between Mm and 

the Mysoreans, 271. 1753, the junction 

of the Morattoes enables Dupleix to make 
head against him in the Carnatic, 273. and 
he is befriended by all the Nabob's enemies 
275. January^ who returns'^ with the Eng! 
army commanded by Lawrence, and his owii 
cavalry, to Trivadi, 276. m, 278. consulted 
by Lawrence, 281. April 20th, suddenly ob- 
liged to march with him to TritcMnopoly, 
280, applies for horse to the K, of Taiyore! 
is visited by Succogee, and at Condore by the 
King. The Tanjorme horse join birr^ one 
day, and leave liim the next, 281. May 6th, 
arrives at Tritchinopoly, his cavalry 3000, p\ 
283. practices of the Mysorean to prevent 
the K. ofTanjore from giving him assistance, 
285 and 286. Ms troops at Arcot, bad, are 
defeated by Mortizally’s, 288. at Tritchino- 
poly, only 100 of his horse encamp with Major 
tiawrenee ; the rest remain under the walls, 
289. after the victo^ of the Golden Roch^ pre- 
pares to proceed with the army to Tanjore, 
294. is stopped by his troops in the city, 
and released by Dalton, 294, 295, 296. mar- 
ches with the army and only 50 of Ms own 
horse ; the rest go over to the enemy, 296. his 
Peons in the city only sit for night watches, 
297. Attgmt 7rii, provides several thousand 
bMlocks to bring provisions from Tanjore, 
299. August 9th, during the engagement, 
the Nabob and his retinue are kept at a dis- 
tance with the convoy, 300. extreme neglect 
of Ms officers, in not procuring the provisions 
intended, 303. BerkatooXah fruthfrd to Mm, 
305, October 23d, go^ and remains with the 
army at CoUaddy, 316. Ms forces every 
where insufficient, 816, has assigned the re- 
venues of Tripetti to the Company, 318. 
Mahomed Comaul was the most dangerous 
of the cMefia who disturbed Ms possessions in 
the Carnatic, 819. the King of Tanjore is 
deterred by Dupleix from assisting Mm, 319. 
but after the repulse on the assault of Trit- 
chinopoly is sorry that he had been so much 
inclined to his enemies, 325. and pretends 
that he is sending troops to join Mm, 325. 
— -1754. the Bngflah ©omm issaries at Sadrass 
insist that he be acknowledged Nabob of the 
Camati% 887. the French proffer to pmvide 
for Mm o^erwise, after he has settled Ms dis- 

t utes with the Mysoreans, 888. Ms patents 
rom Nazxrjing, Ghaziodia Ehan, and the 
Great Mogul asserted, 388. Saunders offers to 
release the Fr. prisoners, if the Fr. wiH ac- 
knowledge Mahomedally, 339. another pro- 
posal omitted by the English, 841. his brother 
Maphuze Khan promises to join Mm with a 
body of troops, 346, ?n, 350. humiliating 

proposed 
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proposal of the Mysorean, 351. May 23d, ac- 
companies the army to Tanjore, 358. had not 
money to purchase the return of Morarirow to 
his own country, 360. the restoration of Mo- 
nacgee to his fonner offices at Tanjore, ne- 
cessary to the interests of Mahomedally, 361. 
who prevails on the K. to supply the money 
demanded by Morarirow as the condition of 
his retreat, 363. presses Lawrence to wait 
’ at Tanjore until joined by Maphuxe Khan, 
365. the army reviewed before him, 368. 
Mortizally acknowledges him, hut on condi- 
tions very advantageous to himself, 372. the 
revenues of Seringham assigned by him to the 
Mysoreans, 376. value of the lands n. of the 
Paliar, mortgaged by him to the English, 377. 

1755. requests them to send their troops 

to reduce the countries of Madura and Tini- 
velly, which he appoints his brother Maphuze 
Khan to govern, 380, February^ accompanies 
the army to Manapar, where the four princi- 
pal Polygars of 'Mtchinopoly agree to pay 
their arrears of tribute, 380, 381. Lachenaig 
evades, 381, but is compelled by hostilities 
and the Nabobs retruns toTrxtchmopoly, 882. 
the Moravar desires to be reconciled to him ; 
his authority established in Madura, 384. and 
in the open country of Tinivelly, but the 
Polygars procrastinate their tributes, 386. the 
Mysorean,returnmg to his own country, makes 
over to the French all that the Nabob hadmade 
over to him, 389. his breach of faith to the My- 
sorean, 390, the Polygar of NeHitangavme 
refuses with contumacy to acknowledge him, 
390. July^ requested bj the Presidency, to 
come and settle with his fain% at Arco'i is 
escorted by Polier, arrives at Tanjore, m vi- 
sited, byMonacgee, arrives at Fort St. David, 
397. goes on board the Kent. 19th, 

arrives at Arcot, is invited by a deputation to 
come to Madrass, arrives there the 30^ makes 
farther assignments to the company, and 
marches wifli a detachment under the com- 
mand of Kilpatrick against the northern Poly- 
gars. 398. his sovereignty oyer the Madura and 
Tinivelly countries had been acknowledged by 
Mianah, Moodemiah, and Nabi Dawn Cat- 
teck, in a declaration dated November the 19th, 
1752, p, 399. sends 600 Sepoys raised by 
himself to Maphuze Khan, 401, who are 
twice routed at CaXacad, 401, 40|y[he quar- 
rel between Tanjore and Tondhnan^ likely to 
produce the defection of one of 
enemies, 402, comproinises three 

northern Polygars, 417. his anxiety to attack 

Velore, gratified, 417. 1756. Irnymry^ 

Mortizally offers to pay 200000 rupees, if re- 
leased from all further molestation from him, 
419. m, 420. receives intelligence of the con- 
federacy to attack Madura, 421. his Sepoys 


, with Maphuze Khan putimder the command 
of Mahomed Issoof, 421. Abdul Rahim, his 
half brother, 422. his negotiations in the 
court of Salabadjing, 426. of which the Eng- 
lish knew nothing, 428. 

MAHOMEDAN, MAHOMEDANS in ge- 
NEEAD, MOORS IN GENERAL. The northern 
Indians early and easily turned Mahomedans, 
6. no bridges of arches in India, before the 
Mahomed^s, 7. Mahomedan princes made 
conquests in Indostan long before Tamerlane, 
9, the dominion extended by Cothbeddin Ibek 
in 1219, p, 11. Dynasty of the first Mahome- 
dan kings of Delhi, 12. the king of Kash- 
mlre, a Mahomedan, when Tamerlane came 

. into India, 15. their increase in India, now 
ten millions, 24, how governing relative to 
themselves and to the Indians, 25, 26, 27, 
28. foreign Mahomedans degenerate in India 
in the 3a generation, 29. Feritsha’s history 
of the Mahomedan conquerors in Indostan, 
30. govern many of the countries subject to 
Delhi, and are by Europeans improp erly called 
MOORS^ 35. the Carnatic was not entirely 
conquered by the Moors until the beginning of 
the present century, 37. when the Morattoes 
retreated before them ffom their possessions in 
this country, 41. festival of the Mahomedans, 
47. their armies how composed, 49. devotion 
to Mecca, 52. the Pitans the bravest of the 
Mahomedan soldiery, 55. the Moors how 
little skilled in sieges, 73 to 75, their’ auk- 
wardness in the management of artillery, 74 
and 75. Fort St. David confirmed to the Eng, 
when the Mwr^ 

careful in preventing Europeanjs ftom learning 
the stiie di tfiS" ® 

vs^Mch Tanjore submitt^ to the^riC the 
Indostan and Peiisic are the only languages 
used in the courts of the M^omedan princes 
of Indostan, 144, the Moors as well as Indians 
often defend themselves well behind walls, but 
no where by night, 152. poKtics pf the Ma- 
homedan lords of Indostan, 167. ehthusxjtsm 
of the Mahomedans during the feast of Hassein 
aitd Jusseiu, 193. Moors as well as Indians 
attached to lucky and unlucky days, 217- 
trade of the Mahomedans to Arabia andPersia, 
407. the countr;^ about Bancoote inhabited 
by them, 413. their cavalry despise the Indians 
as enemies, 422. the Moors called by Balage- 
row a prefidious and ungrateful nation, 429. 
See Delhi, J%dm, Indostan, Moors, Moorish. 

MAHtoMBDANiSM, the northern Indians easily 
eckttverted, to 24. 

Mahomed Barky, See Mianah, 

Mahomed Comaijl, commanded a body of 
horse at the siege of Arcot, 1753. the most 
considerable of the adventurers in the Arcot 
proyince, surprizes Nclorc, and marches 

againts 
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a^gaiast Tripetti, 317. is opposed by Kazea- 
liiilla and an Eng. detachment *, m- defeated, 
taJkien, and put to death, 318, was brave and 
dangerous, 319, 326. 

MAHOMED FUREDGKSIIl, See Eurmchsir. 

Mahomeu Issoof, inlisted under Clive with a 
company of Sepoys, a little before the battle 
of Covrepauk, 346, 347. his military cha- 
racter ; schemes and conducts the convoys of 
g^ovisions at Tritchinopoly, 347. practices of 


348 to 354,- 


1764. Ma$f 12th, is, with 


CalHaud's detachment, sent to bring in the 
convoy, and serves in the general engagement 
which ensued* 354, 355. stationed with six 
compajiies of Sepoys, and protects the water- 
courses at Mootachellinoor, 372, 1755. 

Fehrurai^f attacks the barrier of Lachenaig, 
383. sent to invest Coilguddy, mistakes his 
orders, 884. his intrepidity in the attack of 

the gate 385, m, 391. ; — 1756. January, 

sent mto Yelore, to treat with MortizaHy, 418. 
gives him the lie, 419, appointed to com- 
mand the troops in the Madura and Tinivelly 
countries, 421, arrives at Tritchinopoly, 421 
marches with a considerable detachment, 423. 
April 6th, arrives at Madura, examines its 
state of defence, 423. leaves two compa- 
mes of Sepoys theare, 424. aban- 

doned to Mm ; joins Maphu^ Khan at Cnye- 
to Mmporimf 424., he 
takes Uoilordp^ah by assault : on the lOth of 
June^ arrives again at Chevelpetore^ and takes 
Calancandan, 425. 

Mahomed Maixach, See Moodeiniah. 

Mamomed Mauzm, See Bahader Schah. 

M4HOMED SCHAH, Giieat MootrL, son 
of Jean Schah, succeeds Kaffeih al Dowlet, 
and is raised to the throne by the brothers 
Abdallah and Hosaan Ally ; one of whom pe- 
rishes in battle against him, and the other is 
assassinated by ms courtiers, 21. his reign af- 
terwards indolent and irresolute ; offenos Hi- 
xamalmuluck, who excites Thamas Kouli 
Khan to mvada India, by whom Mahomed 
Schah is defeated in I739| 22. and reinstated 
in' the throne, 23, governs afterwards tlmo- 
tomUff I2L— 1748, sends Ms son Ahmed 
Behan, and his favourite, theTirir Kimmu- 
ruldien, against the Abdalli. Aprii, dies in 
convulsions, on hearing of the death of the Yi- 
3Brr,p, 122. 

Mijpwmr. 1753. N'o'V^er 27th, commands 

the Er troops in the attempt to surprize Trit- 
ely, 321. ravages Tondiman’s country ; 
nore and Kelli Cotah, 857* curm 
^ .1 the mound at coiladdy, 360. August 
' 'hpposrt the army returning mom 
orders to avoids deci- 
sive aciitfe ' May, Jtmc,... 


marches, and settles Terriore, 396. summoneth 
Arielore and Wariore Pollam. 396. but is nr 
dered to desist, 397. 

MALABAH COAST Goa on tMs coast men- 
tioned, 18. the English settlements bn this 

side of India are under BomSay, 33. The 

country of Canara extends between the rivers 
AUga bxlA Cangrecora, 121. The Cavm rises 
in the mountains within 30 miles of Manga- 
I&re, 177 . the rains which fall on the moun- 
t's of this C. subject the Cai'ewm and other 
rivers of the Coro-mamM coast to sudden 
changes, 179. some parts of Mysore extend 
within 30 m of the coast, 202. Travencore 
is the southern division, 400. intersected by 
many rivers ; the inhabitants from the earliest 
antiquity addicted to piracy, 407. rise and ac- 
quisitions of Angria, 407^ 408. Grabs and 
Gallivats the vessels peculiar to this coast, 408 
ofwMch Angria* s fleet had for 60 years been 
the terror, 416, 

Malabar^ Language, w, 213. written by Mrs. 
Dupleix, 319. 

MahJbar Woman, m, 104. 

Malacca, Steeights op, part of Mr, Bar- 
net’s squardon take Er. ships there in 1744, 

I?, 60. 

Maladiilio, Polygar, on the s bank of the 
Kirstn% about 90 m. s. w. of Hyderabad, 
opposes Bussy and the Pr. troops in their re- 
treat from Sanore, May, 1756, p, 430, 

Malaeoeb Holcae, 429j 430, Bee Holcar. 

Malay Islands, are included in the East 
Indies, 1. 

Malta Pjiovince, added to the Mogul do- 
minions by Homaion before his flight, 17. 

Manapary a village 30 m. s. of Tritchinopoly, 
where the army with Heron halt, February y 
1755, p, 880. and the Polygars send their 
agents to the Nabob, 380, 381. 

Mmiareoiley ap^oda, 12 m. s w. of Chilkmd^nim, 

ijbi. January y February ^ the Pr. have 

a largp magazine of rice here ; suinmoned by a 
detachment from Devi Co tab, which is defeated 
358. 

Mandibslow, quoted for the story of the cruelty 
of a Nabob to a set of handsome wom^i, 28. 

Mangawb®, on the C. of Malabar, the Ca- 
peri rises in the mountains within 30 miles 
of this place, 177. 

Manilha# .a Pr. ship returning from thence 
taken in 1744, p, 60. 

Mafhxtze Khan, eldest son of Anwarodean 

Khan. 1746. October, sent hj his father 

with an army to take Madras from the Pr. 
73. attacks it aukwaxdlv, 74. is defeated in 
a sally, 75. retires to St. Thome, 75. Ooto- 
ber the 24th. is routed there by Paradis with 
a detachment from Pondicherry^ 76 Ofecem- 
ber, routs Paradis near Badras, 79. joins his 

brother 
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brother Mahomedally at Fort St. David, 80, 
their sudden appearance strikes the Fr. army 
with a panic. 82. DupleL^ tries to gain him, 
83. - — 1747. Jammry^ to whose proposals 
he listens, 84. and goes to Pondicherry, 85. 

is reported to be killed in the battle of 
Amboor, but -was taken prisoner, 128. he was 
carried to Pondicherry, and released at the 
request of Hazujing ; accompanied Murzafa- 
jing out of the Carnatic, but on Ms death 
remained in Cudapah, until the beginning of 
1754. when he came to Arcot wim a body 
of horse and Peons, and proffered Ms service 
to Ms brother Mahomedaliy, 345, 346. but 
will not march until he gets money, 346. 
loiters at Conjeveram cavilling for it, 347. 
retreats before a Fr. detachment from Gin- 
gee, wMch takes Outramalore; but he retakes 
it with the aid of an Eng. party commanded 
by Ensign Pichard, 362. receives 50000 ru- 
pees, and is joined by the reinforcement 
from Madras, 363 expected by the Tanjo- 
rines, 365. arrives at Fort, St. David, and 
his troops vrill not march farther, without 
more money, 367. on which the reinforce- 
ment join the army without him, 367, 368. 

372* December f arrives with 1000 horse 
at Tritchinopoly, and is appointed by the Na- 
bob to govern the countries of Madura and 
Tinivelly, 380. 1755, February^ accom- 

panies the English army with his own troops, 
380. they arrive at Madura. 383. in the 
middle of March at TiniveEy, 385. em- 
bezzles the collections, and takes the coun- 
tries at farm from Colonel Heron, 388. pre- 
vails on him to stay after he had been re- 
called, 389. neglects to furnish the pay .of 
the Eng. Sepoys, 390, 391. iffosy, accompa- 
nies the army to Madura, 391. Ms train in 
the pass of Nattam, 392. returns from Nat- 
tam to Madura. 395. the Polygars and the 
former governors resolve to contest the 
countries, 399 and 400. Ms troops at Calaead 
threatened, 401. Jttm, he returns from Ma- 
dura to Tinivelly; his forces, 401. those at 
Calaead defeated in July^ 401. and again in 
September^ 402. he encamps before the Puli- 
taver*s place; where in. November he loses 
two (x>mpani€^ of the English Sepoys, 402. 
returns to Thdv^y, to borrow money, 420. 
— ^ ^ to take 
the management out of Ms hands, 421, 
421v 500 of Ms best horse dented ' m the 
l^adamundulum obimtiy', a^nd Ml^ garrison at 
Chevelpeture, surrend^. 422. Match 21st, 
totally defeats the rebel army. 423. ^ "joined 
at Cayeter by Mahomed Issoof, 424, his dis- 
tresses from want of money, authority, acti- 
vity, and resolution, 424. they march to Eti- 
aporum 424. Mahomed Issoof takes^Coil- 
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orepetta ; they proceed to Chevelpetore, and 
arrive there the 10th of 425. 

Maetin, Father, the Jesuit, stands single in 
Ms assertion of the diabolical practices of the 
CoUeries, 382. 

Mascaehenas, Island. See Bourbon, 
Masxelyne, Lieutenant. 1751, July, taken 
prisoner at the streights of Utatoor ; gives Ms 
parole to Chundasaheb, 175, 

Massoolas, the common and slightest boats on 
the C. of Coromandel, 255, m. 367. 
MASSOUD SCHAH ALAEDDIN, son of 
Firouz Schah Eocneddin, succeeds Ms uncle 
Beharam Schah. in the throne of Delhi, 
and is deposed in 1246 by Ms brother Mah- 
mood Schah Nasserrendin, 12. 

Mastjlipatnam. City and Disteicts. No 
port for a sMp of 300 tons between this and 

Cape Comorin, 112. 1750. May. Na- 

zirjing^s officers seize the Fr. factory there ; 
the city is situated at the mouth of the 
ICristna : its ancient Importance, 146. error 
concerning a colony of Arabians giving 
from hence a race of kings to DelM: its pre- 
sent trade and painted cloth^, 147. 
taken by 2 ships and a detachment from Pon- 
dicherry, 1 47. September ^ Dupleix insists that 
Naziijing cedeitto the Fr. company, 153. 
December ^ it is confirmed to them by Murza- 

fajing the revenues, 161. 1752, utility 

to the Fr. in the Carnatic by its commimi- 
cation with Golcondah, 250. the province of 

Condavir adjoins to its territory, 328. 

1753. January^ Bussy comes to MassulMat- 

jPrJ braei^ TO 

HariSfe ‘ 1^41 ‘ mymtm 

yi^ 507000 rupees, 385. measures of Mo- 
aracin, 373. yizeramrauze come hither, and 
return!? with a Fr. detachment, 374. 1754. 

Bussy comes from Hyderabad, and pro- 
ceeds into the ceded^ provinces, 374. October ^ 
adjustment of the districts in the conditional 

treaty, 375. 376. 403. 1755. Jb- 

nuary^ Bussy returns, and proceeds to Hyde- 
rabad, 404. 1755. Mayi on Ms separa- 

tion from Salahadjing, gives out that he will 
march to Masulipatnam, 429. crosses the 
Eristna, 200 m. to the w. 430. m, 432. diffi- 
culty ofeontinuingthe march fromHyderabad 
to Masulipatnam, 433. 

Mathews;" Commodore, in 1752 attacks Coi- 
flabby with Ms squadron and a Portugueze 
asAv from Goa, who wiH not light, 
'■4f9. - ■ ' ^ 

Maxteitius, Island. 1746, La Bourdonnais 

equips his squadron there, 62. he was Go- 
vernor of Mauritius and Bourbon, 64. De- 
cember^ returns with part of his squadron, 

1 % 


Hi 
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72. how Biueli the InlaEd was improTed by 

72* 1747, four' other, ships of the 

squadron arrive from Goa, and find 3 arrived 
from France, 88, SO.- *-1748, these com- 

pose Bouvet's squadron, who sail in Aprils 
89, 90. and return from Madrass in Jane, 
91. Mr. Boscawen's squadron sails from the 
Cape of Good H^e to Mauritius on the 8th 
of Ma^f 82. the Fortugueze, when they dis- 
covered the Island, called it Ceme, the Dutch 
Mauritius, the Fr. the Isle of France; but 
MauritiiiS prevaik, 92. Description of the 
Island, its properties, ports, and advantages, 
93, 94, 95, 96. June 23rd, Boscawen*s neet 
arrives, 96. but want time to reduce it, 96, 
97. the Fr. force there, 97. Islands and 
shoals to the North, 98.-— — 1749. Janmri/, 
Bouvet comes again to Madrass, with the 
same squadron as before, 107.— — -1753, the 
€k>V€mment sends disciplined Europeans to 
Fondicherry, S04. 

MitwniiHiaa, Babr retires before the .Usbeg 
Tartars firom this countiy into India, p, 17. 
Mecca, 45. veneration acquired by the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, 52. 

MedapiUy. 1753, bdonging to the Fr. and 

the Southern point of their possessions in the 
Becaa, 334. the Gondegama joins the sea 
hete, 335. 

Medway, a Sixty gun ship. - — 1746* Jum^ 
is in the %ht with Delabourdonnais, 

62, 63, and 66. 1748, condemned ; had 

been the cause of the Eng. disgraces in India, 

88 . 

Medway's pi’ize, taken at Achin by Barnet, in 
1744, converted into a fighting ship of 40 

guns, 60. 1746, June^ sxifiers more 

than the whole squadron in the engagement 
with Delabourdonnais, 63, 

Mebrassui). 1739, preceptor of Subderally, 

and his Duan, suspects early the ambition of 

Chundasaheb, 39. 1740. May 20th, taken 

prisoner by the Mon‘atoes at the battle of 
Amboor, 42. settles peace with them, and 
mocures their return the next year to attack 
Chundasaheb in Tritchinopoly, 43. induces 
Subderally to place his family and treasures in 

Ma«^a»s rather than Fonoichecry, 45. 

1742, October j virtuous, and preserved when 
Subderally is assassinate in v elore, 48. 
Mellou Khan, the virir of Mahmood Schah, 
when conquered and expelled by Tamerlane, 

' 13 , 14 * 

Menoui, a port situated on the e, coast of the 
- 'bi^y B«agal. Bamef s ships winter there in 
. 61. 

]p. 

the appellarive of Ma- 
homed Bjuky, who in 1750 was left by 
Alium K3Wa) In government of Madura : 


he abandoned the city on the approach of the 
Eng. army with Colonel Heron in 1766. had 
acknowledged Maliomedaliy in November 
1752, 399, 400, on the departure of the 
Eng. army, joins his former colleagues, and 
spirits up the ^ladura Polygars to resist Ha- 
phuze Klian, 421, 423. 

MiaAN ScHAH, the Mirza, one of Tamer- 
lane's sons, 6th ancestor of Babr, 17. 

Miete, City, N, E. of Delhi. Turmecherin 
Khan penetrated thus far in 1240, p, II. 

Mieza, a title. See Miran Schah, and Pir Ma- 
homed Gehanghir. 

MISOMJS, SQe MYSORE. 

MOGUL, GREAT MOGUL. Babr foimder 
of the Dynasty, 17. N. B. For the succession 
of this Dynasty, and some occurrences, see 

Delhi, India, Indostan. Furucksir, the 

first whose father had not been emperor, 20. 
Mahomed Schah, 39. the territory of Madrass 
was granted to the Eng. by the Mogul (Schah 
Gehaji). 65, and hk viceroy confirmed their 

acquisition of Fort St. David, 78. 1748, 

Dupleix minifies to (Ahmed Schah) Ms 
repulse of the siege of Pondicherry, 106. 
condition on which the submission- of Tan- 
jore was accepted (by Aurengzebe), 129. 

1750, Ka2drjing asserted to be the Su- 

bah appointed by (Ahmed Schah), 132. fimm 
whom Dupleix likewise assumes his title, 161. 

1751, a counterfeit embassador from 

him to Salabadjing, 251. 1752, who 

promises to send another to Dupleix, 486. 
Devolton sent by Ghaziodin Khan to Dupleix 
with proffers and patents fcom( Ahmed Schah), 
274. Letter to Dupleix firom (Ahmed Schah), 
suspected of forgery, 338, 339, 340. 

MOGUL, THE, meaning The Great Mogul 


independent of, 6. the greatest part of In- 
dcffitan now subject to, 24. the Mogul' ac- 
knowledged by the Eajahs, 25. is proprietor 
of all the lands, 27. and heir to the feudato- 
ries, 27. appoints the governors of strong 
bolds, independent of tke Nabob, 28. their 
conquests in the peninsula, 35. Hajahs are 
tributary to, 35, 36. the Empire began to 
lose its vigour immediately after the death of 
Aurengzebe, 36. Ancient Uarnatic conquered 
by, 87. Tanjore and Tritchinopoly tribu- 
tary to, 38. Great Mogul mentioned, 41, In 
1746, it was long since any Europeans had 
gained, an advantage in war over ofiicers 
of the Mogul, 76. 85. In 1749, con- 

trouled all the European colonies despoti- 
cally, 120. Ms deputies to Nabobs counter- 
feited, 124. in 1750, much reverenced by 
the Eng. at Fort St. David, 132 and 133. 
Chundasaheb asserts Anwarodean Khan to 

have 


have been a rebel to tbe Mogul, 134. it is 
supposed that the standard of the empire 
never retreats, 141. 1750. the Fitan Na- 

bobs were obliged to follow the Mogul's 
standard, but hoped the remission of sums 
they owed to his treasury, 142. Shanavaze 
Khan regards a cession of lands to Europeans 
as derogatory to the majesty of the Empire, 
146. December 4th, Nazirjing reproaches 
Cudapahfor not defending the Mogul's stand- 
ard, 156, the dominion consists of 22 pro- 
vinces, 167. the demands of the Pitan Na- 
bobs inconsistent with the government, 158. 
Murzafajing exempts them nom tribute to it, 
159. (N. B. which he could not do^jlso grants of 
territory, according to the constitution, valid 

unless confirmed by tbe Emperor, 161, 

1751, the Europeans pay as much homage 
as the natives to the Mogul Empire, 167. re- 
bellion in India execrated only when against 
the Mogul, 242. Salabadjing accused of 
having disgraced the Mogid government by 
his partiality to the Fr. and they of intending 
to get possession of half the empire, 251. pre- 
sents to Viceroys on appoinlanent, 252. and 
435. majesty of the Mogul's authority in 
conferring Jaghires, 326, 1754. Janu- 

ary, patents produced by the Fr. for interfe- 
ing as they had done in the Mogul govern- 
ment, 338. 1755> the Mysorean had 

never paid the Mogul's tribute since the death 
of Nizamaimuluck, 388. the possesion of Trit- 
chinopoly would have involved the Mysorean 
in continual war with the empire, 389. he 
pays Salabadjing 6,200,600 rupees, on ac- 
count of his arrears to the govemmeni^ 404, 
Empire, m, 405, the Siddee on the coast of 
Malabar is the Mogul's admiral, 407. Mor- 
ratoe chiefs holding fiefs under the Mogul 
government on condition of military service, 
431. See Delhi, India^ Indostan. - 

Moytd Lords, with Murzafajing,^ pay homage 
and make presents to him on his installation, 
16L 

MOGUL TARTARS, have at laigth con- 
quered almost the whole of Indosto, 2. 

Monacoee, General of the K. of Tanjore. 

1752, joins Mahomedally vdth 3000 

horse and 2000 foot, 201. April, takes Coi- 
laddy, 226. ISth, encamps at Chuckly- 
apoUam, 232^ a# ’enmity wiA. the Minister 
Succogee, and therefore preferred by .Mr, 
Law to protect the escape of Chund^aheb* 
236. deceives both, 237, 238. confers with 
Major Lawrence on the disposal of Chunda- 
saheb, 238. threatened by the allies, 240. 
confers again with Major Lawrence, 240, 
241. and puts Chundasaheb to death, 241. 

1753. July, assembling the troops, 296. 

August the 7th, joins the Eng. army then at 


Tanjore with 3000 horse and 2000 match- 
locks, 299. the 9th, neglects to charge the 
enemy in the action of the Convoy, 303. 
takes Elimiserum, 303, September, assists the 
camp with provisions, 307. removed from 
the command of the army by the practices 
of Succogee, 319. the king's suspicions of 
him increased by the recommendations of the 

English, 326. 1754, is reinstated on the 

defeat of Gauderow, 341. intirely defeats 
the 1200 Morratoes who had entered Tanjore, 
341 and 342. is imprisoned, 347. June 7th, 
is restored, and Succogee banished, 361 . tardy 
in assembling the troops, 365. July 27th, 
joins the En^ish army at Atchempettah, 365. 
famishes them with provisions whilst remain- 
ing there, 365. the army reviewed before him 
and the Nabob, 368. August 17th, commits 
an error in the action before Tritchinopoly, 
of which Hydemaig takes advantage, 369. 
the 22d, takes Elimiserum, 370. detached 
with 1 0 . Smith to Goiladdy, to protect the re- 
pairing of the mound, 37 L 1755. July, 

deputed to compliment the Nabob at Con- 
dore, 897. his transaotioiis and connexions 
with Tondiman in the reduction of Aran- 
dangi, and the cession of Kellinelli Cotah, 
402,^ 403. delays, and avoids to commit hos- 
tilities against Tondiman until the end of the 
year, 403. 

M ON80 ON, Northern and Southern on the C. of 

Coromandel, their seasons, 69, 70. 1746. 

October 2d, storm at the setting in of the 

Northmm, 70. 1747. October, m, 87. 

^h7^* AjgrU Fqj^to 

Fori' 

of the Southern, 109. l752. October 

the TJ^forthte-hegmi ' 

267. 1753. October, p, 316. — 1755 

March, April, 398. 

Moomns®, a native of Tiaivelly, comes to Ma- 
drass in April 1 756, and offers to take that 
country at farm, 421. 

Mookemiah, Moxjdemiah, his proper name 
was Mahomed Mainach, but the other has pre- 
vailed : one of the 3 Pitan officers left 'by 
AUum Khan, in 1752, in the government 
of the Madura and Tinivelly countries : his 
acknowledgment of the Nabob, 399. sells 
Calacad to the K, of Travenoore, 400. — 1755. 
retires with Nabi Cawn Catteck to the Fuiita- 
VKTS, 401. afto Heron’s departure, brings 2000 
Travencores, and with the Pulitavers beats 
Maphuze Khan's troops at Calacad, 401, 
p-oes back with the Travencores, 401. returns 
in SepUmber vnth a large body, and again 
defeats the troops at C^acad, 402. schemes 
with his allies to get Madura, 420, 421. 
— — 1756. March 21st, is killed in the ge- 
neral battle against Maphuze Khan, 422, 423. 

K r r Moon^ 
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Moon, The, is a divinity of tlic Indians, gets 
hex face heat black aiad blue in a broil with the 
others, 3« 

hlooa, John.* 1749. Aprih a carpenter, 

makes and fixes the raft on -which the troops 
cross to the attack of Devi Cotah, 113, 114. 
MOORS m general, synonymous in our narra- 
tive to the Mahometans of Indostan, who are 
improperly called Moors by Europeans, S5. 
SeilfinOMEBANS. 

MOORS, meaning mdividuals, or particular 
bodies, viz. the troops of Anwarodean, men- 
tioned in page 74, 75, 76. 79. 83, 84. Com- 
mander of the Tehichery Sepoys, 88. at 
Pondamalee, 191. ChundasaheVs troops, 203. 

■ at Cobelong, 262. 

Mooeish, Cavalry, Horse, of Maphuze Khan, 
79. of Chundasaheb, 205.-with the French, 265. 
Moorish thgnity, the ensigns of, exhibited by 
pnpleix, 367. by the conditional treaty, the 
and Fr, were to relinquish all Moorish 
375. Bussy summoned to surrender 
to Salabadjing, says he holds them hrom 
the Emperor, 432, 

Moorish dress, worn by Dupleix, on the feast of 
Saint Louis, 367 . 

Moorish government, in Indostan, irregularity 
and indolence of, 303.— 1754. by the con- 
ditimial treaty, the Eng. and Fr. companies 
" wpere "to renounce all Mormsh dignity and go- 

175- 

Moorish Cfevenp^ors, deqoendant on a Subah, as- 
sumes the tatle of Habob, 36. the perpetual 
clashing of their interests will always prevent 
them from, resisting a powerful European na- 
tion, unless assisted by another, 373. 

Moorish Lords, 35. 

Mootachellinoor, vUiage on the bank of the Ca- 
veri, four m. w, of Trite hinopoly, and op- 
posite to the head of the island of Seringham. 

1753, Ma^ 10th* action there between 

Major Lawraice and Astruc, 283, August 
23a, the enemy retreat thither ; it is a strong 

§ ost, and secures the cosnmunieation -with 
eringham, 304. on the 27th, they move 
feom Simice to the ftye ro<to, 306, B$^emher 
2l8t,rpttM-atthe they retreat 

pass to S«Sngham, S13. 1754, 

20th, Maissinmov^ hither from the 
Sugar-loaf rock, mak^ an inundation on each 
flank of his caM, but on the 1st of September 
pass over into Seringham, 370. Mahomed Is- 
soof with 800 Sepoys stationed to repair the 
•'ftto-courses here, which the enemy's parties 
" endeavour tojprevent, 372. 

tlf^e .French chief at Masulipatnam. 
— instrncted to talte poeaession of the 
four ceded provinces, 334. in wMdh he esta- 
blishee their authority, not without diMouIty ; 

&<nia Jafihr ABy, 373, 


and lends liiiii a body of troops, who repulse 
the Morratoes, 374. 

MORAEIEO’W, 1741, March, left by Ragogee 
Bonsoia, with 14,000 Morratoes in Tiitchino- 
poly, when taken from Chundasaheb, 44, 

1742. declaa’es against Mortizaltys pre^ 

tensionsjon the assassination of SubderaUy, 50. 

1743. Aitgiist, evacuates Tritchinopoly to 

Nizamalmuluck, and quits the Carnatic with 
all Ms Morratoes, 51.— 1750. hired with 
10,000 by Nazirjing, arrives in February 
at the Coleroon, 137, harxasses the army of 
Murzafajing and Chundasaheb returning from 
Tanjore, 137. March, attacks and breaks 

through the Fr. battalion, 142. 1751^ 

hired with 6000 horse by the K. of Mysore 
to assist Mahomedally, compliments Clive on 
the defence of Arcot, 192. sends his nephew 
Basineow to Clive with lOOQ, and proceeds 
with the rest to the South-ward, 196. m, 203. 
December, 500 of his horse arrive with Innis 
Khan at Tritchinopoly, 204. Joins the Re- 

f ent wdth 4000 at Caroor, 206. 1752, 

^ebruartj,onh}B arrival atTritchinopoly presses 
Gingen to attack the enemy's posts, 208. 
treats with Chundasaheb, 214. March 29, 
acts faintly in the general cannonade, 215. 
because in treaty with Chundasaheb, 216. 
which he breaks off, on the new activity of 
the English, 219, 220. May, eager to get 
poss^ion of Chundasaheb, 238. threatens 
Monac^, 240. June, chosen mediator be- 
tween the Nabob and the Mysorean, 244* his 
artful conduct in the conference, 245. gets 
money fi*om the Nabob, 246. duplicity of his 
views between them, 246. solicits the pardon 
of two Mysoreans, 258. plied with presents 
and letters by Dupleix and his wfife, 260. 
August, prevails on the Regent to treat witli 
them, and detaches Ihnis Khan to join the Fr. 
army, 261. go«« Mmself to Bondi- 

cherry, leavmg only 5 w Morratoes withtheBe- 

f ent, 268. 1753, acta with the Fr, army at 

ttvadi ; hardy in harraasing the Englisn in 
several marches ,te provisions, reproaches the 
FV. with cowardice,276* Ida Morratoes suffer 
on the 1st of 4^^^^ and his nephew Basin- 
eow is killed, 270. disturbars in the Carnatic 
pretendhag to he authorised by him and Du- 
pleix, 287^ assis-ts in the idtack of Trinomalee, 
288, detaches Innis Khah with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes to Seringham, 289. his brother-in-law 
Baeapah killed at the battle of the Golden 
rock, 292. August 23d, arrives with 3000 Mor- 
ratoes at Seringham, 304. his cavalry having 
sujfiEered at Trinomalee, he went away intend- 
ing to take Palamcotah ; but,theFrenchhavmg 
other views, he returned to Trinomalee ; and 
on the defeat of his allies at the Golden rock, 
joined the French reinforcement at CMlam- 

brum, 
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brum, and proceeded with them to Sering- 
ham, 305, 306. presses Astruc to attach the 
Eng. before their reinforcement arrives, 307. 
5n3l6, m, 32$. (1200 of his Morratoes cut 

off by Monacgee, 341, 342). 1754. Fe- 

hntary l‘2th, leads with all his Morattoes in 
the attack and destruction of the Eng. convoy 
and grenadiers, 344, 345. his brother arrives 
with 2000 horse, 847. the Mysore money 
failing, tires of the war, 353. leaves the Re- 
gent, and encamps with all his Morratoes to 
the north of the Coleroon, 354, receives pro- 
posals from the Nabob, 360. brooding schemes 
361. crosses suddenly from Fitchandah, and 
defeats Oauderow at Tricatopoly, 361. gets 
money from the Nabob, Tanjore, and the 
Mysorean, and returns with all his Morratoes 
to his own 363, 364. which is 100 m. 

north of Aroot ; it was panted to him when 
he resigned Fritchinopmy to Nisamaimuluck 
in 1741, his abEities ; excellence of his troops 

and officers, 3S0. 1755. his Country lies 

220 m, s. of Golcondak^ joins on the n, to 
Oamuly on the s. to CoMa^ on the w. to 
SoROrtf, 426. goes into Saaore with a consi- 
derable force, to assist the Nabob against 
Saiabadjing and Balagerow, 426. is pardoned 
by Balagerow through the mediation of Bussy, 
to whom he gives up the bonds of a debt owing 
to him by the Fr. company, 427. 
MORMATOB, thb, meaning or a]^lied to in- 
dividuals. Balaobbow, 347. Basinbow, 
197. Morarirow, 50, 51. 238. 243. 245. 
305, 306. 363. Bagoobb Boksoba, 329. 

332. 336. 872. Ea^a 162,'EiI1a« 

okB Font, 411. 415. “ ' ' 

MORRATOBS, wheh meaning the n^tioh in 
general, or armies employed by the sove- 
reignty of the nation, or under either of its 
two principal generals BaIsAOEbow ajid Ea- 
oooBB Boksoia. id 1739 permitted hy 
NiBaiaalmuluok to invade the VamMic, 39. 

' tWr oomttty lies hetwwh i4hd 

f&A 40, thdit add hr^ory Htte known 
to Buafopesni, 41,. tli^haSJiMry cffiaraeter, ca- 
’ vsiey, ^-fO, Stadet observers bf the reli- 

gion of Branda, eat nothing that has life, nor 
Mil any thing except in war, 40.had possessions 
the It was oonqhered by^ the 

Mogul% 41. iietsbeating out of it, stipu- 

lat< 
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in the battle, 42. ransbin the proymbe by 
the negotiation of Meerassud, 42. and con- 
sent to his scheme of returning to attack 

Chundasaheb in Tritchinopoly, 42. 1741, 

return, besiege the city, defeat Budasaheb 
andSadducksaheb ; Chundasaheb surrenders *, 



they carry him away a prisoner, and leave 
Moearirow in . TritcMnopoty^ with 14,000 
Morratoes, 44.^ Velore built by them, 45. 
the ransom leried, 45. strict in demanding it, 
46, In 1680, Sbvaoeb was K. of all the Mor- 
ratoe nations, and sent Ms brother to assist 
Tanjore against Tritchinopoly, who be- 
came K. of Tanjore, and is the ffitin- 
der of the present reigning famEy, 108. 

1749. make exorbitant demands for the 

ransom of Chundasaheb, 118. again 119. con- 
clude for 700,000 rupees, and lend bim 3000 
horse, 120, 121. and give him a patent of 
protection from their King ; wMch procures 
his release when taken by a Rajah, 121. were 
bribedby Anwarodean Khan to protract bis 
imprisonment, 126. were incited by Tanjore 
and other princes of the Indian religion to 
invade the Camatio in 1740, 129, 130. how 

disastrous that incursion to the reigning fa- 
mily, 130. 1750. three bodies, each of 

10,000 men accompany Nazujing into the Car- 
natic, one commanded by Morarirow, 137. 
a race of Morratoe Kings at Gingee were the 
ancestors of Sevaoee, 151. December the 4th, 

20.000 drawn up in the field of battle, when 

Nasirjing is killed, and do nothing, 156. 
they rate not the life of a man at the 
value of his turband, 231. 1751. March^ 

25.000 under Balagerow, oppose Saiabad- 
jing and Bussy between the Kristna and GoU 
cmAahf 250. Balagerow, the principal Ge- 
neral of the Sahah Rajah, who is the King of 
^ the Morxatoe nations md th& 



'a ifci ’ W wmm 

m By fkis juMr,— — 1752. In the 

t ring, 40,000 with Balagerow invade 
e country of Awrengahad, 435. from which 
the Gunya separates their territory, 435. 
Salahadjmg and Bussy march towards Foni^ 
burning their country ; their cavalry always 
repulsed by the French musketry and fidd 
pieces, 435, 436. peace made in Juty^ 
436 . 1752. October, 100,000 with Bala- 

gerow and Ragogbb Bousola attack the 
provinces north-west of Gchondahy 273. are 
met by Saiabadjing and Bussy at 273, 

274, are joined there by some of Glmiodin 
Khan’s troops 274; Saiabadjing and Bussy 
advance again towards the country of Balage- 
rW f the Morratoes suffer by the French ar- 
'ffiery, and make peace at Calberga in the 
middle of November, 328. the war renewed hy 
Ragogeb, 328. peace made with him, 329. 

1753. a large body brought in by J affier 

enter Chicacole, beat Yizeramrauze, ravage 
the country, burn Bimlapatam, spareYiza- 
R r r 2 " gapatam. 
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INDEX. 


gapatani, give battle again to Vizeramxauze, 
now joined by tbe Fr. troops, by whom they 
axe repnlsedi and retreat with their booty 
through Condavir, 373, 374. - 1756, a 

large army under Balagerow approaching 
Mysore, 388. they enter the conntry, and meet 
Salabadjing and hussy there, who deter them 
from committing hostilities, 404, 405. project 
formed in Ei^land, to remove the French 
troops from Salabadjing, by ^ an expedition 
from Bombay in conjunction with the Morra- 
toes, 405, 406, 407. they had formerly a 
fleet and possessions on the coast of Malabar, 
and made war by land and sea against the 
MoguFs Admiral, who interrupted their pira- 
cies, 407. In this war Conagee Angira re- 
•volts and gets possession of their fleet and all 
the forts and country belonging to them, 407, 
40$. they made peace with his successors, on 
CKmditaon of paying a small tribute, 408. In 
17^^, Angria throws off his allegiance, and 
cuts off Sue noses of their ambassadors, 410. 
1755. afrir repeated applications, the presi- 
dency of Bombay a^ee to attack Angria in 
conjunction with the fleet and an army of 
Morratoes, commanded by Kamagee Punt, 
410. Indolence of their fleet, inactivity of 
~ thdr aimy, success^ of Commodore James in 

■ ^edilioxi, -410, 411, 412, 418. Ajpn7, 
Ihem Ibxi^, ho had t^en 

dron under Xdmir^ Watson, and the Morra- 
toe army from Choul, 414, 415. attack of 
Gheria, intention of Ramagee Punt and the 
Morratoes, to get the fort in exclusion of the 
English ; the fort surrenders to Admiral Wat- 
son, 415, 416, 417. and the Morratoes im- 
mediately recover all the territories which had 
been wrested from them by the Angms, 417* 
Morarirow refuses his allegiance to the Sabah 
Kajah, or Kin^ of the Morratoe nations, 426. 
Balagerow with his army proceeds to attack 
Morarirow at the same time that Salaba^ing 
and Bussy proceed against the Kabob of Sa- 
nore. Morarirow joins the Kabob in Sanore ; 
but both submit to their respective superiors, 
427, 428. on the rupture which ensued be- 
tween the ministry of Salabadjinp and H. 
Bussy, Balagerow proffers to take Hm and the 
Fr. troops as auxiharies to theMorrato6s,429. 
and detaches 6000 with Malargee Hoecar 
to escort them until out of the reach of Sala- 
b^ing's army, 430. 12,000 Morratoes, under 
’ independant of Baxagerow serve in 

SiiMadJmg's army, holdit^ flefs under the 
^ognl government in the Decan, on condi- 

H of ' militery service, 431 . See MorrcUoes 
^oraiirow, and MQrratoe9 in the service 
of ^ 


MORMATOES, of, or under the command of 
MORAEmOW and his officers. — 1741. 
Fourteen thousand left with liim in Tritchino- 
poly, '44.— 1743. ' they ■, .(juit the 

Carnatic with him, dl.-^ — -1750. he is hired 
with 10,000 by Nazirjing : they arrive at the 
Coleroon in February^ and harrass Murzafa- 
jing*s army returning from Tanjore, 157. 
March 23d, attack and break through the Fr. 

battalion, 142. 1751, he is hired with 

6000 by the K. of Mysore to, assist Mahomed- 
ally, they encamp in the mountains 30 miles 
w. of Arcot, 192. November 9th, a detach- 
ment endeavours to get into the town, but can- 
not, 193. Morarirow proceeds to the s. with 
5000 and detaches Basinrow with 1000 to 
Clive, 196. these plunder the country, are 
beatupby the Fr.andRajahsaheb ; join Cliye, 
196. march with him and fight at Ami in a 
manner peculiar to themselves, 197, 198. 
proceed from Ami to-Tritchinopoly in be- 
mnber^ 199. 500 detached by Morarirow with 
Innis Khan to Tritchinopoly, 204, activity 
of this body, 204. beat up a small camp of 
cavalry, 204. cut off the Fi% dragoons, 205. 
offer to stand the whole of the enemy *s ca- 
valry, 205, Basinrow arrives at Tritchino- 

poly with his detachment, 206. 1752. Four 

thousand with Morarirow J oin the Mysore 
army at Caroor, 206. and come with them to 
Tritchinopoly, where the whole body in Fe- 
hmjtary is 6000, 208. March^ displeased with 
the caution of Gingen, 213. act faintly in the 
canonade of March the 29th, 215 some go 
with Dalton to the attack of Elimiserum, 218. 
their high opinion of Clive, 220. April 6th, 
3000 with Innis Khan detached with Clive 
to Samiawam, 221. these cut off 700 Se- 
poys, who came with the Fr, party to surprize 
the posts there, 225. May 9th, 500 cross 
with Dalton to Xltatoor, behave with activity 
in the figffit against D^ Autueil, but neglect to 
watch him in tlie night, 226, 227. rejoin 
those at Samiavaxam : and aH on this side the 
river serve at the attack of Pitchandah, some 
ride up the breach, 230. all averse to giving 
any terms to Catindasaheb^s cavalry, 231, m, 
23*1 May 27th, 2000 march with Clive from 
Samiavaram in qu^tof D" Autueil, 233, wffiom 
they harrass ana amuse in his retreat to Vol- 
condah. 234, charge the flanks of his line 
there, 234. the Morratoes would have sold 
Chundasaheb to the highest bidder, 236. 
m, 246. the Nabob will not admit them 
into Tritchinopoly, 246, remain after the 
Nabob and the English army had marched 
away, 247. their interest to protract the war, 
260, Dupleix ascribes to them the late suc- 
cesses of the Eng. at Serin^am, 260. August 
3000 detached with Inniss Khan to join the 

Fr, 
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;Fr. on tKeir defeat at Bahoor,jom the English, sorean cannot satisfy their demands, 353. 

261. S^temb&r^ O^oher^ but |>lunde): in the May 11. MoaAEiRow with the whole body 

KaboVs as well as in the districts of his ene- quits the Begent, and enoamps to the n. of 

niies, 267. and quit him at Trivadi in Novem- the Coleroon, 354. m, 355. m, 359, he returns 

&er, 268. Mouailiuow at the same time, leav- suddenly with 3000, and heats up Gauderow at 

ing 500 with the regent, comes with the rest Txicatopoly, 360, 361. July, they -all march 

&om Beringham to Fondiche:^, 267, 268, away with him to his own country, ..3,63. 

those left at Seringham serve with loss at the excellence of this cavalry and of their offices, 

attach of the Choultry, 270, 271. 1753. 364. Arielore and WarriorepoHam had paid 

Jmmry, Mouauirow, with 4000, encamps money to them during the war, 

with the French near Trivadi, attack the vil- 1766,^ a considerable body, commanded by 

lage, cut off provisions, and several times har- Morarirow, reinforce Savanore, when at- 

rass the English line, marching to and from tacked by Balagerow and Salabadjing, 427. 

Fort St. Bavid, 276. their pities plundmng Morratoes, in the service of Salabadjing. 
every where between the Faliar and Coleroon, 1756, 12,000 serve in his army under chiefe 
277. out off the guard at Chimun- independent of Balagerow, who held ffefs 

delum, 277, 278. skirmish with the Eng. bat- from the Mo^ government, on condition of 

talion in its marches to Fort St. Bavid, and military service. June, they pursue Bussy and 

suffer considerably on the 1st of April, when the Fr. troops, and arrive at Hyderabad before 

Basinbow is killed, 279. indefatigable, sur- the rest of the army, 431. summon Bussy to 

j^ize Bonagherry, but abandon it, 280. May the surrender his canuon and Moorish dignities, 

jOth, those at Beringham, led by Harrasikg, 432, defeat his Hussars, 432. much to be 

charge and break ike English Sepoys, 284. feared in the retreat to Masulipa^u^. 433. 

Fames firom Trivadi plunder in Tanj ore, 286. Moratar, Morawa, there are 

cut off 60 Europeans and 800 Sepoys at Tri- two, the Greater and Lesser- f ifeeir countries 

vadi, 2^, 287. with a party of Fr. take Chil- bound Tanjore to the s. 108. 

lambrum, 287. Morarieow with the main Moravar, the Greater. 1752. April, 

body goes fem Chillambrum and assists in sends 4000 Peons and Colleries to Chtmdasa- 

the attack of Trinomalee, hrom whence he de- heh, 208. who return home before the sur- 

tahhes Xhhis Khan with 3000 to Seringham, render of Seringham, 231. strange account of 

288, 289. These serve in the battle of the his Colleries by Father Martin, 382. — 

Golden rock, June the 26th, p, 291, 292, 1755. apologizes to Col, Heron for having 

293. and impute the defeat to the Fr. and sided with Chundasaheb, and offers a setlde- 

Mysoreaaw, 29i. Jmywt 23d| 

sow, with the other division of 3000, Henm gives Ms deputies three Eng. fla^ 384. 

comes to Seringham, 304. having suff^ at Tanjum and Tondimpi oppose his alliance 

Trinomalee, they had marched against Pa- with the Eng. andhis troops and deputies are 

lamcotah, but not receiving assistance they driven away by Ha:on, 387. 

expected horn the Fr, retiumcd to Trinomalee, Moratar, the Lesser. 1749. Arandan- 

hom whence they rejoined the French at Chil- ghi taken from him by Monacgee with the as- 

lambrum, and proceeded with than to Serin- sistance of Tondiman, 402. 1755. Mo- 

gham, 305, 306, 28th, a detachment nacgee asks assistance of Mm against Tondi- 

attacks an escort of 100 Europeans, but are man, 403. 

rftmilflod 306. 307. the Taniorines afraid of Mortizally, Mubtizally, son of Bokar- 


of tkeampicion, 57* 58, 

daaa^'b preferred to liiifo by tbe Clixe& xn tbe 
Carnatic, 119. Amiist, pays 
700 000 rupees to Murzafajmg ana Cbimaa- 
sabeb 131.” — 1750. bad affected obedience 
to NLirjing. 1751, but on bis de^bTC- 

acknowledges Cbuadasaheb, UB, Se^tm^r, 
toins Bajabsabeb at the siege of ArcoV 188. 
endeaYonrs to deceive Clive, 189, 190. m, 

212. m, 266. 1752, is inveigled by Du» 

piebc, and levies troops, 275. 

comes to Fondicberry, pays Bupleix 5^000/. 

is proclaimed Nabob : they differ, and be re- 

tunis to Vdore. 278. 1753, his troop 

defeat those of iJrcot and an English de^n- 
ment, 287, 288, renews bis correspondence 
with Bupleix, and sends his troops against 
IMnomalee, 288. who with their allies are 
ronte^ and raise the siege, 305. Patent from 
SaiaWijmg appointing him Xiuple^’a Lieute- 

Carnatic, 338. 1756. Januart/, 

the Bhg. army appears before V^re, he ne- 
gotiate -mth them, and calls the Freimh ftom 
Pondichary ; his equivocations with Major 
Kilpatrick, Mahomed Issoos, and the deputy 
firom Madrass, 417 to 420. 

fhe of Cmladdy, 180. 
watW8-^ft*o Oavean 

^.-^1754, May 24th, 

is 

paired and protesctedbyjFo. Smith, 371 and 372. 
Moussi, Kiver, runs by Hyderabad, has a stone 
bridge, 430. Charmaul situated on the strand, 
433 

Mot LA, head of the Mahoraedan religion in 

Indostan, 26. , , o i. v i 

MULT^>lf, kingdom conquered by ScheaM- 
din in 1171, pT 10- Gelaladdin 1^ it u» 1224, 
®. 24. conquered by lietmischo Schamaaddm 
Som Nasserreddin, in 1226. p, 12. invaded, 
aadthe city taken by Pir Mahomed Oehaaghur 
in 1398, p, 13. , , . , - 

Mdm»w, son of Kjawnuruldein, left to com- 
maud against the Abdalli at I^dioro. in April 
1748yP» 122 v 

Moasab, a command of cavaby, 181. 

a pagoda near the road, between 
SamiayfiU'am and Pitchandaii, tak^i and re-, 
tohen in April, 1752, p, 221, 222. 
MTISZAFAHNG, favourite grandsM of Ni- 
... bis real name was HYOATriOT 

.tjiteiit dWAK which was neglected he 
of Mur^afajing, which smmnes the 
— 17^9. pteteaads to the succes- 
sion of Nizamalmuluck and Ihe Subabship of 
the Becan against his uncle Namriing, 123, 
^ Chund^- 

heb 126w he. moceeds to the Car- 
natic, ar% troopt, Mg 


the 3d, they defeat Anwaxodean Khan at 
Amboo , who is killed in the battle, p, 126 to 
129. proclaimed Subah at Ar cot, and proclaims 
Ohundasaheb Nabob, 129. they go to Pondi- 
cherry, received magnificently by Bupleix, 
encamp 20 m. to the w. 131, 132. the Eng. 
uncertain concerning his title, 132 marches 
with Ohundasaheb and the Pr. troops against 
Tanjore ; they summon and attack it, 133 to 

136. and break up their camp abruptly on the 
approach of Na^irjlng's army, 136, harrassed 
in their return to Fondicberry by Morarirow, 

137. »J, 138. wi, 139. on the sedition of the Pr. 

officers, and the retreat of thebattalion, Murza- 
fajing separates froinChundasaheb,and surren- 
ders himself to Naziijing, by whom he is kept 
a prisoner in irons, 140, 141. m, 142. favoured 
by some of the ministers, and the Pitan Na- 
bobs, 142, 143. these dispositions improved 
by Bupleix, 144. to whom he had given Ma- 
sulipatnam, 146. and a territory near Pondi- 
cherry, 147. Bupleix insists on his release and 
restoration, 153. December 4th, during the 
battle Nazirjing orders his head to be cut off, 
158. he receives Naiiijing's head, and is sa- 
luted Subah, 156, 157. treason already in his 
councils, 158. reception at Pondicherry, 159. 
where Bupleix endeavours to reconcile his dif- 
ferences withthePitan Nabobs, 160. installed 
Sulih there, appoints Bupleix his Vicegerent 
a. of the Kiistaa, and Chundasaheb Nabob of 
the Carnatic, 161. his grants to the Pr. com- 
pany, 161. Mahomedaily negotiates with him, 
162.* Division of Naziijmg^s treasures, he re- 
wards the French troops, and consents to take 
a body of them with him into the Becan, 162. 
1 751 . Januarg the 4th, marches from Pon- 
dicherry, accompanied by 300 Europeans and 
2000 Sepoys eommanded by Bussy, 163. the 
grudge and treaeheary of the Pitan^ Nabobs 
breaks out in Cudapah, 163, 164. is killed 
in the conticta by the arm of Ctnotd, 164. «, 
165. 16$. f», 249. his infent s<m Sadoudm 

Khan provided te by Bhssy, 249. his patents 
to Buinelx and Chundasaheb. 338. Maphuze 
Khan W'Snt out of the Carnatic with him, 
346, m, S67, 463. % 425, 

Musnud, Throne* 250* twy mOke otr mem 
In ■ 

MusrariikKaoAn, province. — -1753. Jw- 
vetafter, obtained by Bussy, 334, jedns to the 
K, of Condaw, and has lSlo3t*e to the sf. w. 
335, its revenues Mended with the three other 
proyiac«, 376* f 

MnUTiMiiW. See Mokws 4 *i.y. 

Mtauah- teMUKXK. 

MYSOEB* Km^mn, Cotmw.T* is extensive, 
25. borders on the €mmiie to the s, w. 87. 
bounded on the B, by the s. part^ of the 
Cirnaltc, and the of TritMm^g ; 

extends 



extends w. within 3u miles of the sea coast Balagerow, Bussy, and Salabadjing, and pays 
of Malubai\ 202, Stnng^patMm the Capital, 6,200,000 rupees, 404, See Mysoreans. 

203. Kutmmram in the road to Tritchinopo- MYSORE, great Seal of, 259, it is a hand, 348. 
ly, 206. — 1763. the convoys coming Mysore Army, 203. 207. 291, 292, 396. See 

Mysca*e to the i&gent*’s lainy intercepted, Mysoreans. 

§05. 1766, news that Salabadjing and Mysore Camp, 312. See Mysoreans. 

Balagerow' have entered the country, 388. MYSORE General, Verana, 286. 

339. they are in the country, and levy MYSOREAN, the, meaning the Kegent, 202. 
a contribution, p, 404, 406. ‘ 240. 243, 244, 245, 246. 253. 257, 258, 

MYSORE, Kikg of. 1739, invites the 259. 285, 286. explained above under Bala- 

Minnatoes to invade the Carnatic, 44, way, or jElegent of Mysore. 

1761, is an infant; and the government is MYSOREANS, the, meaning the nation in 

administered by liis TJncle, the Balaway, (or general. 1752. Bupleix promises to tahe, 

Begent) w^ho demands exhorbitant terms for and give them Tritchinopoly, 261. 1754* 

lus assistance to Mahomedally, 202. 1755, Janwiry, proposal in the conference at Sa- 

Godeheu asserts the pretensioas of the French dra^ concerning their differences with Maho- 
to Madura and Timvelly, in -sdrtue of various medally, 338, 339. April Succogee treats with 
rights assigned to them by Chundasaheb, who them, 347. but the King of Tanjore will not 
derived them cessions of the King of conclude, 3^8. they cede Seriugham and its 

Mysore, (a former king) 396, See thelle- dependencies, to the Fr. which had been gi- 

gent or Balaway of Mysore in the article im- vento them by Mahomedally, 376, 377. and 

mediately following. leave them, on the retreat of then: army, the 

MYSORE, Bal^way, on Kbobnt of, representatives of ‘all their rights and preten- 

176L hires Morarirow to assist Mahomedally, sions in the Carnatic, 396. 1755. Salahad- 

192, administers the government during the jing mid Balagerow with their respective ar- 

minority of his nephew, the Bang ; agrees to mies are in Mysore, and the Vice Begent 

assist Mahomedally, hut on exorbitant terms, pays Salabadjing 5,200,000 rupees, as the 

202 1762, assembles at Xaroor, 206. ar- arrears of theh tribute to the Mogul, 404. 

rives at Kistnaveram, 207. at Tritchinopoly, MYSOREANS, the, meaning then: Army, 

208. impatient to get possession of the places Camp, Cavalry, Troops. 1750. the 

which Mahomedally had agreed to give up to troops of Mysore serve in the camp of Nazir- 

him, presses the Eiig. to %ht, 208. dissatis- jing, 166. 1751. seventy arrive at Triteh- 

ffed at their inaction* 213. May, proffers mo- inopoly, who bring money to tbe Kahoh, 

ney to Moaaegee, if he will deliver Chunda- and see a skiririish* 203. November, their 

saheb to him# MO* reveals his Stipnla- 

tion which Mahomedally, to recedveTritohmo- hli^ ihepre, hnt afiaid to pa«s. hCT^nd ttte Fr. 

poly f<n his assistaneeinthe war, 243. state of defca^ment at Kistoaveram, 206, where th^ 

his pretonsaons* and how evaded by Mahomed- w fdmed 

ally, 244, 246. temporary accommodation ; is 1752. and proceed by anoth^ road ; their 

imposed on by Morarirow, 246 im, 253. his extreme ignorance in militsbry matters, 206, 

schemi^ to surpriase the csity* 267» 258, 259. 207. E&bruary the 6thL, arrive at TYitchino- 

Gopaulratuse, his?>totoer, 271. posts a detach- poiy*. 208. displeased at the inaction of the 

ment to cut off the provisions coming to the English troops, 213. March 29th, are in the 

city, and cuts off the noses of the country pco- field, and stand the cannonade, 215. their 

pie wlm bring them, 272, establishes a separate high opinion of Clive, 220. May, some of 

camp at the Fao<4uixe*s tope, 273. — ^1753. Ohundasaheb’s horse take service wi^ them, 

iteasy, endeavours to deter Tanjore arid Tondi- 231. their camp to the w. of the city, 232. 

Tnfen f Wim «;'^ipplyi yi|g thA city with provisions, Chundasaheb will not trust himself in their 

286, 286. . his convoys coming from power, 236. Jwie, seven hundred aiMtted 

the Mys(m countay, intercepted by the Eng. into Tritchinopoly, 246. they remain in their 

urmj, 306.« 1764. April, his artihees with camp, and with the ISTaboVs consent toke pos- 

Poniapah;to ruin Mahom^ Issoof, 348, 349, session of Seringham, 247. their discontent 

350. WTwaSfr-ny prrtpASAl r:fvnr>ATTiiT>^ tbft Na- fomented by Bupleix, 252. December, thehc 

bob* Sol. w, 352. 1755. Jmmeery, Fe- schemes to surprize Tritchinopoly, 257, 258, 

' hruary, March, Ms father projects to get pos- 269w the cannon of the city pointed at their 
session of Tritchinopoly, 38^ Apr# 14th, de- - they move under Serini^ham, 

camps from Seringham and returns to Mysore, 260. the 23d, their camp there heat up in the 

389. weakness of his conduct in the course of night by Balton, 268, 269. they defeat the 

this war, 389. April, the French are in alii- English troops in tlie great Choultry, 269, 

ance with him inconsequence of his assistance 270, 271. the seven hundred Mysoreans 

* to them against Tritchinopolv, nevertheless turned out of the city, 271. their guard at the 

his viceregent is pressed in Seiincapatam by Pagoda of Velorc put to the sword, 272. their 

® ^ patrole 




patrole oia the plain beaten up, 272. they en- himself before the delegate from ilelhi, 124. 
csmpalarfepajrtoftheirforceattheFaciiuirQ’s Effeminacy of theh character, 2&d. the JagI 
tope, entrench, and cut of all provisions, 27S. hire of one often allotted in the territory of 
5^275. 1753. then blockade xminteiTupted, another Nabob, 326. 

277. the city famished by their two camps, 281. Nabob, Thb, the title is often used in our nar- 
their camp at Facquire’s tope frequenuy can- rative instead of the proper name of the in- 
nonade by Dalton, and rejoins the other at Se* dividual, but in this index the explanation is 

mghmn on the approach of the reinforcement always given under the proper name : it means 

wim Major Lawrence, 282. May the 7th, are Akwaeodean Khan, in page 55. 61. 64, 

joinedbyadetachmentfiromPon&cherry, 283. 65. 68, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85. 126, 127, 128. 

the 10th, all act in the fght on the Island, 283, meaning Boast ally, 37, 38, 39. 41, 42, 

m, 187. their horse, 8000, p, 289. Jvem 26th, 43. 45. meaning Iaffbrally Nab. of Eajah- 

all in the battle of the Golden Bock, 292, dis- mundrum and Ohieacoie, 373. 426. meaning 
pfinted, and reproach the French, 294. ?«, 296, MAEOMEnAXBY, 148, 149, 150, 151, 170, 

then detachmmt, encamped at Weyccmdah, 171, 172, 179, 180. 183. 186. 200. 203, 

beaten up in the mght, 299. they always drew 204. 206. 208, 209. 215. 217. 219, 220. 

their provisions from their own country, 303. 231. 233, 235, 236. 239, 240, 241, 242, 

804. S^. 21st, their camp extends from the 243, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248. 253, 254, 

Golden Bock to the Sugar loafEock, 309, 310. 255, 256, 257, 258, 269, 260, 261. 264, 

theEnglish troops march through it without re- 267, 268. 270, 271. 273. 276. 280, 281. 

311, 312. 27th, during the 283. 285. 289, 294, 29#, 296, 297, 299, 

of lidtchincjpol^^ their cavalry give 300, 303. 305, 316, 3ll, 818, 319. 325. 

ibund the walls, 321, SOth, 337, 338* , 339. . 345, 346, 350, 351, 360, 

t ^feKMIheMdiMnounted^ march fejm Seringham 861., 363, 365., 368. 372. 377. 380. 883, 

<nty, but retire vfithout any at** 384. 386,., S89, 390, 397, 398, 399. 401, 

Bmpt, 324. 343. 1754. Feimmry 15th, 402. 417.,, 419,, 420, 421, 422. meaning 

at thfe defeat of the Bimliah convoy* and SAUATULtAH, „ 37. Subdxeallt, 42, 43. 

344. Mm the 12th, thidr whole 45, 46, 47, 48. 134, 266., 

timA. of the Eng, troepa, com- Nabob , Nabobs of AMCOT, .see Aecot. 
f Oal^ud„ 355, W. the N430» of Canoui. See Canoui.. 

Mmeuf 360. Nabob m tub Cabnatio, see 'Caenatic, 

rout the ■ ladAEOOT.,- . 

fecifevoy, 368, 36k ^1755. Nabob, of Ctoafah, see Cubfah. 

do not understand the truce, and from new Nabobs. The P i t a n, see under P i t a n. 
projects to get Trxtehinopoly by their owm Nabob of Bajamunbeum, see lafferally. 
means, 380, 384. Apt^U 19 th, they depart Nabob of Savahoeb, see Savanoee. 

to their own country, and leave the French in Nabobs. South of the Kristna, 1750. 

possession of Seringham, 389, and the represen- sommoned and accompany N as&iijing into the 

tetivesofaU their rights and pretfensioas 'in the Carnatic, 137. Deeemhr^ each has a separate 
Carnatie, 396. had taken - Teiiore ;■ but .were. . quarter in i3m camp, 155. 
jQfefever acknowledged by Arx^or© ^and Wori* NaboBseif, The, of the Oaenatxc, one of 
ojE^poBam, 197. w, 399. the most <msid«irable m the Deem, 37. orna- 

ments peculiar ’to, 167* 

, N. , . ' N A lOBSE I F, mmakg of Aeoot, or the 

Caenatic, t», 38, lit. ill. 144. 339. 367. 
^ABl VhM» 0 Aft BOH, onfe of theFitans, Nabamuntobum, districts of, Ee midway be- 
r .,:Mt % idltim Khan in 1752, in the go- tween Madura and the PuMtaver's Pke#, 421. 

tirtuamt of the Madura and T&rwdly conn- 1756. the taroons statbn^ by 

bc4fes ? their acknowledgemmit of Mahomedsliy Mwhu»e Khan to dwad the districts defe^eu, 

after Alittm Khank death, 399. thdr profii- mm the fort taken, 421, 422. 

gat© rule, 399. retiw to the Pulitav^ on the N ADiM -BOMAMf another name of Thamas 
'approach of Col. Heron, 490. league with Kotoi Kkah, see Kotixi Khan. 
liie Polygsrs against Maphuse Khan, 421. N a o o e i, or Kagfoeb. It is the Captlal of 
IABCB, nabobs, in oeneeab, Governor the temtoriea of Ragogee Bonsola in Bsrar, 

*'#apjeovh3boein ladc^tan, fcnmerly 350 mlle» k. b. of 3.28*-^ — 

changed, now absolute, and al- 1754. 4p^, Salaba^ing and Bua^ advance 
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faiitry by the K. of IVaveucorei 400* — - 
1705, 2000 of them led by Moodemiah, and 
join^ by the Pulitaver’s troops, defeat Ma- 
phuze Khan's at Calacad, 401. See 

. . . 

Namur, 74 gun ship, in which Mr. Boscaweu 
hoisted his flag ; the finest of her size in the 
Bngiish navy, lost with all her crew, 750 
men, in the storm at Fort St. I>a\id, Apil 
13th, 1740, i?, 109. 

NAN AH, is the apmUative % which Bal-agerow 
u commonly known in Indostan^ and is by most 
mijpposed to be a iitk of state ,* 5i*f, ae we are 
informed^ arose from the nick name given Mm, 
when a child by his father ; Nanah stynijymg 
“ little fmm.** See page 250. 

Massbredbin, slave of Seheabeddin, who 
gives him the government of the provinces of 
Multan, 10. which are wrested from him by 
Betealscite Schamseddin in 1225, p, 12. 

JlateUpeUah, a village in the woods, six m. b . of 
Elimisenim, where the Eng. army halt Augxist 
16th, 1754, p, SOS. 

Natam, Nattam, an extensive tract of moun- 
tainous and woodland country, beginning 
about 10 miles h. of Madttra; there is a pass 
through it, at each end of which is a fort with 
a town ; that on the North is called Natam, 
on the South Vohey Natam, 1755. De- 

scription of the pass, 391. May 29th, Cap- 
tain Ida, having examirmd the pass, halts at 
the town to the h. 391, 392. the army foUow- 
the rear is attacdied, and well nigh routed 
in the p«m by the Colteks, 392 to 395. Mi- 
aaah takes reflige with the Pdyyars oi, 400. 

Ms^huse «Kan retusM Naktm to 
Madwra, 401. — 1750. Ifiima^, up 

the Folyy&rs to jom thePuHtaver’s league, 421 . 
Hills bmmd and make part of the forest to the 
eastward, 423. Ne^im<MlerieSf m, 423. 

Navab, m .what we 'oaU Nabob, 36. 

Nmsmm^jh JCaASi* 'half-hspother^ to ,Mahomed- 

ahy. 1753. the 'iroops 

of Aiccot, 'wlih m fcg- detachmmt 'against 
•thois^ of ■' awy, 2^^ m af- 
tetwajsde Nelore, firom 

whw)#b^ 1$ tcway hyMahonted Comaul 

md rettfe* ^ i#e<4 317. Joins Ensigns Eolt 
and Ogiiby with a large body of troops ; they 
defeat who is taken, and 

®18- 

NAZIEJING-, second sou of Nizamalmuhik, 
m. -hereb^ and is madea pmQiOjBr hy Ms 
father, 123. 1748. cin whose-death he as- 

sumes the Snbahship of the DeOan, 124.f^ — - 
1749. is opposed by his nephew Murzaafejing, 
124, 125. is acknowledged by Hahome&Uy, 
132. who with Tanjore solicits him to come 
into the Carnatic, 135.-^ 1750. his prepa- 

rations, sends forward Morarirow% 137. ar- 


rives in the middle of March at Gingee : his 
army immense, 1 38. is joined by Mahomedally 
with 6000 horse, and by the Eng. troops and 
deputies, 138, 139. rejects Lawrence's advice 
concerning the operations of the field, 139. 
m, 140. on the retreat of the French battalion, 
swears not to imprison or distress Murzafa- 
jing, 141, but puts him in irons as soon m he 
surrenders himself, 142. discontents on this 
and other reasons ; the Pitan Nabobs eonfe- 
derate against him, 142, 143. Dupleix treats 
with him in favour of Murzafajing and Chun- 
dasaheb, and sends an embassy to his camp, 
144. who make connection against him with 
the Pitan Nabobs, 145, of which major Law- 
rence endeavours to warn him, 145. prevented 
by Shanavaze Khan from confirming the. ter- 
ritory granted to the Eiig. by Mahomedally, 
146, Lawrence refuses to march with him to 
Areot, 146. and returns to Fort St. David, 
146. Naziijing from Valdore to Arcot, 146, 
his ofiSic^rs seize the Fr. factories at Masuli- 

f atnam and Yanam, 146. and in July, the 
'rench take the city of Masulipatnam, 147, 
indolent and voluptuous at Arcot, 14^.. per- 
mits Mahomedally to take the ianpmads 
him some of Ms own troops, ^ 148. m, 150. 
not roused by their defeat, 151. but is pro- 
voked by the loss of Gingee, 3.52. takes the- 
field ; his army, though still large, mueh less 
than when he entered the Carnatic ; encamps 
imprudently ; his army distressed, 158. /offers 
Dupleix all he had asked, 154. December 4th, 
his camp attacked by the Fr. troops, 155. or- 
ders Murzafajing^s head to be stimck ofl; is 


fee news of hiS deaih, 158, lii9; 160. 
his treasures valued art 2500000^.^, 162.jthree 
of fhe conspxmtors o£ hfe death fall in -one 
day, 165. fee Eng. ^ Fort St. David con- 
founded at his death, 167- proposal to ioiter- 
cept his treasures on the read to Pcmdhfeerry, 
168. town of victory built by Dupleix m the 
ground on which he was kihe^ 213. .^,.1250. 
w, 329, Sd-d Laskar Khan Ms Duan, 337. 
Ms patent appointing Mahomedally Nabob of 
Arcot, 338. he procured fee release of Ma- 
phuze Khan from Dupldx, 346, to whom his 
murder Is not absolutely to be imputed, .379. 

398. 425. 

Neafc^ttmy 258, 259. See Clement Poverio. 

Nssox^atam, m, 62. 1748. the Dutch there 

s^t 120 Europeans to the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, '98. 

Neirmbl, Eajah of, the most powerful in the 
countries between Poni and Golcoudah, in 
1752, with others, oppose Salabadjing and 
Bussy, are defeated, and Niermel slain, 436. 

S s s ' ’ZVW/j 
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Nelii Cal^^h, a. Volleis fori, 40 lu. 9. of “Kui- 

yelly. 17SS. Mu’/, stormed by tUe Eng. 

«nd all witbin put to tbe sword, SStt. 

Slfee terrifies thelWcncorcs at Calacad, ^ 

Kat.LiTANOAvii.iR, a Cvlkrt/ fort 30 ra. w. 

of Tinivelly. 17&S. May, summoned by 

Colonel Heron, wbo is amused ih^, 890. 
it is the remdenoe and strong bold of the Fi^- 
taver, 400. «, 401. K. if. * ia o/Ua called 
the FMm0r*8 Fkme, 

NBLOoa, Kbloe® C i t v, Coontet, s. e. 

1^ df tilt domiiaioii of Arcot. 

oity sttirparked by Mabomed Comawl, 
tbo GofotMW Nasoiiotdia ioes to Arcot, 317* 


I3be GofWiMW Nasoaomlia ioes to Arcot, 317* 
NStm Subabdar* moau-kif Maboaed Isaoot; 252, 
Heotmo, % Wr, m ma of JUbourdoimais 

bwat by Mr. Gnffia’s m Ma^ms 
road, SepimW, 1747* #>, 87. . « a 

MSW MOLLANB, th& East ladies extend to, 


^^mMMdLMULU'CK, BmAM of tub BtcaH, 
»eb^ Mabom^ 

' BMk mflfkm Tlintanw Kooli Abaa to iwade 

Ally la tbe OamaMe, ST*"— — 1^2* ma en- 
©aeara^, tbeMwraloesto ixiTade il 39 * — - 
.irlwm bo w»» minted* 41. 

^dlab*s death, appoints Anwaxodean, 52. m, 
53. whom he had appointed Nabob oftheElore 
and Rsjahmundmm provinces in 1 725, p, 53. 
Ghaziodean Khan father of Nizamainmluok 
' . . twa StAtM 0f €haer&i^ Md oj" . Dacun 
53. «% 53. Nijwnaalinuluek appoints An* 
waxodeaa to g:ovem the Caamatk, only dnring 
inSttOffity of Seld Mah caned, 54. 58. 

but confitms him on the death of Eeid Ma- 
homed, 60. — - 1748, di<», Ms age great, 
104. his sons, 122, 123. hi» aJfectim to 
Hldayet Mohyodean, 123. mne«rfeii«ity eon- 
ewning 'kM is^ 124* et, Mafomod- 
aly ®mmto Hii^ had given 

Ishsa ^ WTiwiom of th© Cawialao, 132. m, 135. 


O Gilby, Ensign. 1753. defeats Ma- 

homed Comanl, 318. 

Ommuoes, CalUs, 0. See Vamn. 

Opium, the soldiery in Indostan smoke it at 
nighti 145 1753* ZlscemAsr, the Myso- 
reans intoxicated themselvm witkit, before 
they attacked the English in the Choultry on 
the island of Seringham, 270. 
miXA, COAST OF, 334, 335. 

OsTBND CoMFANY, had a fort near Cobe- 
long, ..262,. ■ . ■ , , 

Oi%ariy, Wtd^rrf, a triage 2 m, s. w. of 

Pondicharry. 1748, the 26th, 

taken po«8««ioii of the Bic^. army, 101. 

O o»»i»*MALonB, Fort, newly 20 m, w. of 
SadrsM. — 1754. Afey, taken by a French 
detachment from GIngee ; retaken by assault 
by an Bag, party under the command of En- 
sign Pichsra, 362, 1755. a eontrovarsy be- 

tween the Eng. and Fr, gov'emments conewn- 
ing the districts, 403, 

Ox to an, the commentaries of Sultan Babr. 
writlen by himself, are there, 17. 


(Bt extent of his dominion, 158. the Pitan 


P aoooa, Faoopm, in general : the tanples 
in vmleh the Indians worship their divini- 
tes. (Me Be f%9^ mm mmder a midiiimk &/ efodi- 
{xdiom uimmi m mmmrmm m iMe m^mUm 
tkmmkfm, ) the structure of their capital Pa- 
godas beyond the preset reach of the Indians 
m mechanics, 7. all on the coast of Coroman- 
del built cm the same general plan, 117* which 
Is deftwibed, 117* vasteiMs and veneration of 
B§r^k^ 178* eolleclicms at 317. 

the ^peeal mm of tlte Indian religioa on dan- 
ger or dteippolmtaient, visit tome lamous Pa- 
goda ^ a ipmt 5hitancey 361* 
pAOOOASt mentioned «r di»«ibed in this vo- 
Iniai, we ACMM WSMM, CMilldMMMUM, 
WimmBM, OOMMVMMAM, MOGSM* 

MAW, JfmBdMimrMA, mamamcoii, 
MmBOmMTT, mWBANBAM, SAMIA-- 
FAMAM, BBBiMOMAMa TOIPJmtr, TBI- 
FABi, FMmm mmt Ttitchinopoly, rEB- 
BAOMMOM, WAMMlOm, WmOOMBAM 
near 'frltchiaopoly s all which &«. 


never took the oath of all^knce to Papaw Cotah, fwt with disteiel* new CH&w- 


, , Mm., iW. m, 251* Seid Lwkar Khan his cap- 
^ ,, .iWsn gwewd, 320. sw* 363. ^ In 1755, Mysore 
_lnd paid no tribute since his death, 388. 
W^^mnwLVi M^ahitimii pEovmoBs of the 
to the Frmich on condibfen of 

No^^^r, Mistrefis of the Mogul lehanguir, 


5m»* 1753* Morarirow wishes to lake 

It, 305. it is the Jaglite of the Nabob of 
Cudapah, 326. atoAoI by troop 

fipoiu Pondfehenr* who make a Ineach, 
whan It i» «iie?ed feom Bern Cbtek by lieu- 
tftaant Fraiesr, 326, 327* — — 1754. A^U, 
attacked again by the Fr. and relieved irom 
Bmi by Captaia Figou, 358, 359. 
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pALX. 175S, sent by I^iwrence to Topasses, or traiaedas Sepoys, 80. are variously ‘ 

sootb tlie K» of Tanjore, 296. 1764. armed, 80. 1746, in. the Nabob's army 

iafitwry M|K>iBted with Taasitfcart to treat at Fort St., David, 81 m, 99.- 1751. 

wtb the yr. deputies at Sadbrass, 337. Aprils Marche 1000 of Mahomedally's go over to 

prevents the K. ofXanjore from concluding AUuux Khan at Madura, 170. 1752, of 

a treaty with the Mysorean, 347, 348. m, Moravar join Chund^aheb, 208. Ju^, 2000 

361 352^ with Calliaud, prevails on the K. left by the Nabob in Tritehinopoly, 247 

of TanjOTC to dismiss Succogee, 861. some of whose Captains conspire with the ; 

1755. deputed, with Lawrence and Mysoreans, 257. and ace sent away with 

Walsh, to invite the Nabob to Madrass, 398. their companies to the Nabob at Trivadi, 

pAi.i*xaCATE, IDutch settlement 30 m. w. of 25S. 1753, 600 in the service of Velore. 

Matoss, m, 66. 288. cowardice of those in the service of 

Paliau, KiVER, m, 248. 261. C^nglapeit AbduHwahab, 288. 15000 with the Mysorean 

within liaif a mile of the Northern bmk, at Tritehinopoly, 289. some beaten up at 

204. 1762, Oct{^ 0 r Slst, by the reductiem Weycondah, 299. a great number : 

of which and of ail the country n. with Morarirow, 304. 1754, 2000 with 

of thePaiiar is reduced to the Nabob's au- Maphuze Khan firom Cudapah, 346. Tanjo- , 

thority, 266. 1763, Janmrj^ the Mor- rine Peons, 368; 

xatoes plunder every where between the Peramrauze. 1754. Apil, concerned in the 

Paiiar and the 277. 1764, pro- treachery of Poniapah, 350, 351, 352, 353. 

duce of the Pr. lands to the s, 376. of the PFBSIA. The East Indies ccmmence from 
■ "Emg. tothe 377. the eastern frontiers of, 1. HomaionfleecehA 

Pantfr," Pmiar^ Pmm Pmmr, iUver between Pema in the year 1540, and in 1565rfifee 

pmiBeherr!^ md Port St* Dmid* 1746. assistance of the King recovers the ai|fee of 

Peccfnhr, the Fr. army crosseth it, 81. March Indostan, 17. the throne of PersM' usurped ' 

2d again there, 87. 1748, Lawrence by Thamas Kouh Khan, who from thence 

encamps the l^ig. troops near the river, 88. invades Indostan in 1738, p 22. and returns 

Tnm(U to the s. of it, 147. «», 148. in 1739, p, 23. adventures from, settle in 

1753 Jmuary^ the Fr. entrench on the n. India, 24, the Eng. settlements in, subject 

bank in sight of Tnmdi, 276. and in p, to Bombay, 33, KouH Khan assassinated in 

^ Persia, 122. the Mahomedans of Indostan 

PiBiDIs, a Swiss. 1746. Ocioisr defeats tradeto the gulph ofP^ia, «7. ^ 

M^htiie Khan at St. 77. who in PEBSUN, the, meaning Thamas Kouh 

d«l»e 

80._— 1747, is Oovemoi of Madrass, and provinces of lidosto ce^dtoa^m 1789 

takes one of the Company’s ship ftom &ig- areaoqmred by Ahmed tile Abdallim 1747 

land, which anchored in the road, 86. »», andm8,p, m. _ 

86 kareh 2A commands theFr. army. wHoh P«-a« Language, thehisto^ofFentsha written 
mardh«a a«Stst f «rt St David, and returns m Pemc, m m, 14A m, 2^. 

^Ttlhl BMwaraaoB of llr OtaStt's sanaA^Ott. Pettait, tha town contiguous to a fortress, of 
^-HiK^MtMt^^tlS^saQyon TViomK. 147. of Van4ma>A, 267. of ,(?A.. 
. 1,0 efi w«i8i«B atpBhdi d hMcry» 102. riah, 415. , t, j • .i, 

PiKoraKisus. Mountains which separate Petton, commands the Eng. siju^on in the 
tJfsjr 2 engagement with Delabourdonnais, Jwne 25th, 

i>l 146 17l^ 63. leaves the C. of Coromandel, 

ptT* and ^aa; to Bengal, 28d, p. 66. 

Pembroke. Hair. 66 rtm ship, wrecked April Phirmaund, patent from the emp^or, 146. 

D^d, PKOtrshAB,PEouEBAE, lifceraHy means 
6 rtf the crew saved 109. , . commander of a body of forces ; they ^e the 

meajuim^^neM *iofiie<a:s commancting districts immediately 

N©ldi% froi;|^fe ’ con- und«r the Nabob, and often assume this title 

PKVjJsi’X^or^lNDii, more than h^ the ^ 

fS"" of tto PicHA^Bn, Ensign, 'in the Eng ’ servi^. 

S'k 1754. May^ loms Maphuze Khan who was 

pf^f P^^ANS^hf ^neral name of aU the retreating mth a platoon of E«o™ •. 
^totry levied inlSdostan which aie not and retakes Outramalore by assault, 362.^^^ 
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p,.0T 1761. My, of 

David, accompained by Clive con- 
I^ta a deSent aui rilievea Verdach^ 
lum • tUey send the detachment on to ^^ohi- 
nriri retturnins to St. David, are 
sS^aS^ked«^dlolehaHthehattend^ 

181,182. March, sent to 

^SotfhSa detehment intended for 
mehfoopoly, 345, m, 368. reUeves Palam- 
fotah. 359. joins the ** 

T^e 361. the 17th, Mled m the 

SHn the t^ch to Trite^opoly; of 

promising hop®, much 

Pilgrims, to Senngham, 178. to Iripetn, ou 

Pm^iHOMBD GEHAKGSia, gran^on of Ta- 
ijieilane, his government ; tmters Infoa from 
Ga*aaml898, and tah® Multan, 13. joms 

Cgov^eI?^^cinqu®te m 
coi^ands and 

*' <^tbe 

tlwvmea Y. ^ of late been 

ono'osed bv tbe Mormtoes, 40. a Pitan as- 
Snates SubderaJly in Telore, 48 b^ceness 
oftbeir cbai’acter, 55. a band of them ^ 
< 5 assmate Seid Mahomed at Arcot, 55, 56, 
57. on vp-bich Anwarodean banishes all the 
Pitans of the city, and razes their houses, 
69 « 60. foe Nihohs of Cudapah, Canmd, 
ank Sa^ ® 17S2, are Pitans, 142. 8® 
below PitanNabobs, foe whole nation 
erroneously supposed to have arisen from a 
Sy of Ar&ns, who 400 years .^o 

Stded at MasuKpatna^ 147. 
tells Bussy that every Pitan m his army is a 
trate, IW. a Pitan of Ekma^ s ret^e 
is foe eiceoufomer of fJhundaseheb, Ml. 

1751. FOruarp, 4000 m fJaaotd when 

sacked by Bussy and Salab^i^ ^y. 
349. Mianah, Moodcmiah and Ni^_0^ 
Cfetteck are Pitans, 399. so is ^ Kabob 
of Savanore in 1755, who is meafaoned m 

prMV” ISf A BOBS, of Cudapah, Ganoul, and 


MtirsriPiBe to submit to him. 14$. resent foe 
imnrisonm^ ef Murtafiging eoataffy to foe 
promises which Nazirjing had made ^ them, 
Ld confea«e^^®»b tf eoilT«p«i»d 


with Bupleix, 145. dissemble with Naziijmg 
and advice Dupleix to proceed to action, 147, 
their conspiracy kept secret 7 months, 154. 
Thcemher 4th, their conduct in the battle, 
155, 156. Cudapah kills Nazirjing, 156, 
they demand exorbitant rewards of Murzafa- 
jihg 158. refer their claims to Dupleix, 
159. pretend to be satisfied with his*" decision, 
and swear allegiance to Murzafajing 160. 
m, 162.-- — 1751. Feh’tmry, their treachery 
and attack on Murzafajing in the country of 
Cudapah, when Savanore is killed, Cudapah 
dies wounded, and Canoul kills Murzafajing, 
168, 164, 165. it does not appear that they 
were instigated by Dupleix to assassinate Na- 
zirjing, S79. another Pitan Nabob of Sa- 
vanore mentioned in p, 425, 426. 

PUckandah, a fortified pagoda on the n. bank 
of the Coleroon, 1 m. e. of Seringham, 
takenpossession of, andimme<Hately quitted by 
the Eig. army in July 1751, p, 178, 179. 
Mumurpeit stands between this and Samiam- 
mm, 221, 222. a mound extends from it to 
the Westward, from which Clive cannonades 
the camp of Chundasaheb, May, 1752, p, 
228. the Pagoda attacked and taken by 
Clive and Dalton, 228, 229, 230. Clive go- 
ing in quest of D’Autueil leaves a strong 

f arrison in it to deceive Law, 233.---~--1754, 
fay, Morarirow quitting the Mysoreans en- 
camps here, 360. 

POCOCK, CoMMODOUE,--^ — 1754. De- 

eember, arrives at Madrass with a 60 and a 
70 gun ship, 375. A. B. it is implied, al- 
though not mentioned, that he served at 
G-heriah, 414, 415, 416, 417. 

PoEiBR, Captain. 1754, May 10th, in the 
aetion at Seringham dislodges the enemy from 
a Choultry on the left of the Hne ; not culp- 
able for not pushing this success, 284, 285. 

1754. May 12th, marches with the 

army to the relief of Calliaud’s detachment 
surrounded by the enemy, who bring up the 
whole of their force Hkfiwise;is twice 
wounded in the action, and gives up the 

command to CaDiaud, 855, 356, 357. 

1755. May, leads .th« battaEon marching 
through the streights of Nattam, 392. Juiy, 
Jswust, escorts the Nabob from Tritchino- 
poly, by Tanjore and Fort St. David, to Ar- 
cot, 397, 398. 

PoLITAVBR. See PuEITAVER. 

POLYGAR, is always understood to be the 
Chiefof a mountainous or woodland district. 
POLYGAR, POLYGARS. Individuals. 

of A RIEL ORE, 396, 397. 403. 

’ t—BaROAR. yATORA’M NAiO'tJE^ 

5 417. 

Bomratjze, 417. 

1 CaJamecmdan, 425, 

^ POLYGAR 
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jpOLtTCr ^^ CATABOMrxAKiii-;, .186. 196. 
420. 422, 423, 424, 

— 0 p Chicacolb, One coiiductsi 
the Morratoes over the mountains into the 
province, in 1754, j?, 373. 8>e underneath, 
Polygars of the Northern Province, 

C O N D O M N A I G U E , of C4oiiiOIll> 

pettah, 425. 

Op Elbrempekah, 4*25. 

0 P Etiapobum, 420, 424, 425. 

Lachenaigtje, 381, 382, 383. 

O p Madura, their districts lie 

along the foot of the mountains to the w, 

1756, promise to join the league against 

Maphuze Khan, 420, 421. join, and are de- 
feated with their allies, March 21st. 423. 

— O F Madura a k i> Tinivedey, 

^ee well with the Pitan govamors left by 
Allam Khan in 1752. p, 399. their ravages 
in 1756, p, 424. 

.,.,1 N Mahomed a l i, y ’ s An m t, 

meaning Tondiman, and the Polygars of 
Tritchinopoly, 1752, their force not strong 
enough to protect Chujrdasaheh, who there- 
fore does not trust himself to them, 236. not 
obliged to act out of the districts of Pritchi- 
nopoly, 426. 

Maladirao, 430. 

— - — ^ — Moravar, The Greater. 

Moravar, The Lesser. 

, — Op Nattam. : 

Op Kelli Cottah. 

Of Kellitanoaville, 390. 

he is the Pulitaver. 

ORTH OP M ADR ASS, thcyarc 

Bangar Yatcham Kaigue, Bamerla Venkita- 

f ah, and Bomrauze. 1755. November, the 

r ahoh andKilpatrick march against them, 398 . 

1756. January, they compoimd their 

arrears with the K abob, 4 1 < . the army marches 
out of their countries, 416, 

— —Op thb North e ex pro- 

vinces, they never pay but at the point of 
tixe sword, 404. 

. P O L I T A y E R, P ULITAV ER, 390 . 

400, 401. 420, 421, 422, 423. 425. 

One possessing a fort called Bava- 

NOEB in the country near Savanore Banca- 
pore, 426. . 

— Y, apeef well with 

the Pitan ^ve^rs,, left by JUIum Khan in 
tie' Polygars 

of Tinivelly are led by CJatabominRigue ; the 
western by the Pulitaver, who proposes a union 
between the two divisions, 420. March 21st, 
the eastern join and serve with Maphuze Khan 
in the battle against the confederates, 422. all 
, in general ravage the country, 424. 

Tondiman, 208'. 289. 3r5T. 402, 

403. 423. 

Of T r I t c h I n 0 r o l y, in 1752 


are not strong enough to proie<t ( huitda-.diriL 

' 236. not obliged to, serve out of the ibnniniioi 

■ of Tritchinopoly, 426. 1755. Frhtmtry, 

the four principal settle and pay their arrears 
to Mahomedally at Manapar, 380, 381. 

~of YabacherrIv 420. 

— -O 5^ 3 ■ ixear T B R d a c h e l x: m, iti - 

vests the pagoda, but is driven away by t!ie 
detachment with Pigot and Clive, July, 1751 , 
181, 182. 

— ~0 p T I z 1 A p o R K, the Polygars of, 

reduced by Salabadjing and Biissy in their re- 
turn irom Mysore, 1755, 2?, 403, 

- F WORIOREPOLLAM, 005. 396. 

397. — 3, Bee the reepeciivt heads for 
smh as in this table icant ejcplanatinn . 

Iknianmlee, Pmomalee, a fort, with districts 1 5 

m. w of Madrass, built by the Moors. 

In 1755, belonging to the* Eng. company. 
October, Lieut. Innis retreats hither with his 
party from Trivatore, 191. w’hich, reinlorccd 
there, proceeds with Kilpatrick to Arcot in 
November, 193.— -1752. Jamwry, the dis- 
tricts ravaged by Raj ahsnheh 2*09.-- — 1750. 

infested by the neighbouring chiefs, 319, 

1754. Jianmry, allowed to the Eng. by the 
Pr, commissaries at Badrass, IBS. 

PONDICHEnMT, City. Government, 
—1736. Subderaily and ( ‘hundasaheb go 
tluther, 248.— — 1740. the reputation of its 
fortifications induces them to keep their fami- 
lies there during the war oft be Morratoes, 43. 

1742. Bnpleix governor, 45. 1745. 

July, the garrison had only 436 Europeans, 
and the fortlibfl|oh$ w#e not 60 . 

alarmed , 

Jum 26th, Bolalbdttrdohhi&‘ 
his squadron after thO engagement with Pey- 
ton. 63. July the 24th, sails, reinforced to 
meet Peyton again, returns Auyn&f the 10th, 
64, August, he remains ill there, whilst his 
squadron sail to Madrass, 66. m, 68, the go - 
vernment object to the ransom of Madrass, 

69. Bepf ember the 27th, tliree more ships 
having on board 1360 men arrive, 69. Ocio^ 
her 2d. 3d, the storm at Madrass not felt here, 

70. m, 71. October loth, Belabourdonnais 

anchors with his sattered squadron, they sail 
the 20th for Mauritius, 72. with ■what mcix 
he leR, the Europeans amount to 3000, p, 73. 
Paradis marches with a reinforcement for ^la- 
drass, w’-hich beats Max>hiizc Khan at Bl. 
Tliome, 75. The inhabitants suborned, jic- 
tition Bupleix to break tlie treaty of ransom 
for Madrass, 77. the governor of which 
brought ostentatiously into the tuxvn, 78. A - 
rember, Paradis is rectdlecl, 79. and. liaviuci 
been routed on the road, is vciiiibned at Bu- 
drass wdth a detaclunent fmm PondichciTy, 
SO. Bepoys raised and trained licr«^ beibre the 
English had *any. SL.— ITlf, the 
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Oth, four of Delabourdoiinais’ return 

from Achin, 84. the two Fr. depute taken 
atMadrass, sent back from Arcot, M.F^^rmry 
tlie Stk, tbe 4 skips sail to Goa, 85. Mi^liusse 
Ckan comes, 85. Marche Admiral Griffin 
stations kis squadron frefore Pondiekerry, and 
Bnpleix reealis Ms troops into the town, 87* 

S3. 1748. Jiwa lOtk, BouTet passes 

Pondicherry and sails to Madrass, 90. and 
wMist Gri&i is following kim, tke Pr. troops 
march and attack Cuddaiore, 91. pi^ares to 
resist BoscaweMs armament, 97» ofwkick the 
seige of Pondickerry is tke primdpal object, 
97, m, 98. Augttst 8tk, tke English army 
approaching, attack Ariaacopang, 99. of 
which the garrison retire to Pondichmry, 100. 
description of the town, and bonndhedge. 101 . 
The SEIGB, 101, 102, 103, 104. cans^ of 

its failure, 104, 105, 106. 1749. the 

number of troops brought hither by the war 
excite the Pr. ambition, 107. the wife and 
son of Chundasaheb remained there, during 
his captiTity, 119. m, 121. B’Autueil marches 
with 400 Europeans and 2000 Sep^^ to join 
Murzasajing and Chundasaheb, Bajahsaneb 
goes witii them, 126. m, 127. tke town cor- 
responds with the Catholi<is at St. Thom4, 
ISl. Murxasajing and Chundasaheb come 
h^sreafrer tke victory of Amboor, 131. Chun- 
dasaheb ^ves the Fr. eompany 81 villages in 
the n^l3>ourhood, 132. they encamp 20 m. 
to the w. 132. Oektber 22d, Murzasajing 
and Chundasaheb march with their own and 
a force from Pondicherry against Tanjore, 
133.“ — 1750. Febnmry^ return on the ap- 
proach of Nazhjing, 136, 137. 2000 

Europeans encamp with them at Vilkmore, 
138. March 22d, Kazirjiim with his army 
encamps at WaXdo^e^ 15 mues w. of Pondi- 
cherry, 138. m, 139. B'Autueil obliged by a 
mutiny to maarch the French troops back to 
the town, 140. Chundasaheb go^ with them, 
141. consternation on their retreat, 143. the 
army encamps again without the bounds, 

143. two of the council dented to Kaaaijing, 

144, who is impatient to quit the neighbour- 
hood, and return to Arcot, 146. JtUy^ Ma- 
homedaHy with Ms army afrmd to pass near 
the districts, 148. m, 149. two officers sent 
by Nazirjing to treat with BuMeix, 163. 
Decemhmy the summons of the Pitan Na- 
bobs arrives before the treaty from Nazir- 

154. wMch he had sent ratified, 156. 

4th, the news of Naziriing's death 
^ ascdves, 158. December 15th, Murzasajing 
aaiOTes ; the next day thePitan Nabol^, 159. 

valued at 96000 rupe^ a year, 161. 7% 163. 

Chundasaheb and the Fr. 
troops 'Afoot, 
168 . m Eti. 


ropeans, joins the troops sent by Chunds^ 
saheb from TritcMnopoly to attack Clive in 
Arcot, 186. Oetober^ battering cannon sent 
to their troops employed against Tritchino- 
poly, 190. Kovmiber, a party of Europeans 
with money sent to Join Bajahsaheb at Ami 

197. 202. 1762. Febytiary^ Eajah- 

saheb, and the Fr. troops with him recalled 
213. jw, 221, Ml, 233, JWie, struck with 
consternation on the capture at Seringham, 
248, Ml, 252. m, 436. Atiyust^ a company of 
Swiss, going in boats from Madrass to Fort 
St, Bavid, taken by a sMp from the road, 

255. motions of the Eng. and Fr. armies 
near Pondicherry before the battle of Bahoor, 

256. the Regent of Mysore sends ambassa- 
dos, 261. Ml, 261. October^ detachment sent 
to relieve Cobelong and CMngalapett, 263. 
October 31, the garrison of CMngiapett march 
away to Pondicherry, 266. November, all the 
Morratoes at Seriiigham excepting 500, sent 
to Pondicherry, 268. Bevolton sent thither 
by Ghaziodean Khan, 274. arriTal of a pre- 
tended embassador from the Mogul and Sala- 
ba^ing, 274. Bupleix's authority combed 
to the &tricts between Pondicherry and Gia- 

f ee, which produce §0000 a year, 275. 
lortxzally invited to come, 275. — 50 Eu- 
ropeans sent to TeLore, 276. 1753. March, 

Mortizaliy arrives from Velore, and returns, 
278. AprU, a small party sent with the Mor- 
ratoes smprize Bonaghenry, 280. Captain 
Chace dies at Pondicherry, 287. My, a 
detachment of 500 Sepoys take Verdache- 
lum, and go against Trinamalee, 305. August, 
350 Europeans sent into the field, their mo- 
tions until they arrive at Seringham, 305, 
306. September, a detachment against Palam- 
cotah, 326, 327. mi, 329. mi, 337. Maphuze 
Khan taken at the battle of Amboor was 
brought to Pondicherry, and went away with 

Murzasajing, 346. 1754. m, 365. Au^t 

1st, Goneheu arrives, director gmeraf in 
India, 366. Bupleix dismissed from the go- 
vemm^t, and recaEed to France, 366. the 
Swiss sMdkrs smt back to Madrass, 367. 
October 11th, suspensions of arms proclaimed, 
371. by the conditional treaty, the districts to 
be allowed to Madrass and Pondicherry were 
to be of equal value, 375. the 80 villages pro- 
duce 105000 rupees a year, 376. the in- 
habitants lent Bupleix money to carry on 

the war. 377. m, 378. 1755. they 

regret his removal and departure, 379, Feb. 
Godeheu sails for France, 380. the govern- 
ment see the Eng. expedition into the southern 
countries vtith a jcJlous eye, 895, 396. Be- 
leynte governor, 396. My, Maissin*s troops 
which had been at Terrier e and against Arielor e 
recalled into the districts, 397. the pretensions 
of the goyenment to the southern countries 

opposed 
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opposed by docimieiits from Madrass, 399. 
engage in no military operations in tHs year 
after the retreat of Maissin from Arielore, 
403. awed by the Eng. squadron, 405,-— 
1756. Jammy, their troops take the feM, to 
interrupt the Eng. before Velore, 418, and re- 
tire when they do, 420. reason of their aversion 
to hostilities, 425. their bond to Morarirow 
given up by him to Bussy, 427. Bussy re- 
quests succours immediately on the rupture at 
Sanore, 429. pleads Ms dependance on Pon- 
^cherry in excuse to the prefers of Moraxi- 
*! row, 432. and determines to wait at Char- 
maul until the reinforcements arrive from 
Pondicherry, 433. m, 436. 

PONT, POO^^AB, Capital of the Morattoes 
and of Balagerow, distant 130 m. from Au- 

rengahad. 1752. Salabadjing and Bussy 

advance within 30 m. destroying the country, 
435, and Balagerow himself bums the grana- 
ries in the city, 435. Novmher, Balagerow 
returns from Ms campaign at C^berga, 328. 

j 17&5. inarches with a great army into 

Mysore, 404. Jime, returns, 405. 1756, 

I mpehes against Moraxfrow, 427. 
i Poniapah, principal linguist of the English camp 

at Tritchinopoly. 1754. April, discovery 

of Ms treachery, and scheme to ruin Maho- 
med Issoof, 348, 349, 350, 351, (is a bra- 
; [ min, 351) 352. is executed, 353. 

POONAM, See POAI, 

PoetoKovo, the river Valani disembogues 
here, violent steim, whilst the Eng. army are 
there; - 

I PORTUGAL, King of, stiied by Acbar 

neighbour in virtue of his possessions at Gba 
and on the C. of Malabar, 18. the country of 
several Rajahs in India is as extensive as Por- 
tugal, 25. 

^ PORT UGUEZE, the convexted Indians on the 

C. of Coromandel call themselves Portugueize, 
and pretend to be defended from the nation, 
66. Bt. Thom^, famous during their pros- 
perity in India, 75. and gives title to a Por- 
: tugueze bishop, 75. the Indian Portugueze 

serv'e in all the European garrisons as soldiers, 
and are called Topasses, 80, Goa, the capital 
of their settlements in India, 85. Dei^o Keys, 

' Mauritius, and Bourbon, discovered in their 
first navigations to India, 92. their posses- 
sions never greater than what the Er. acquire 
in 1753, p, 335. they w’^aged war on the Ma- 
homedan vessels on the C. of Malabar, 407. 
In 1722, an army from Goa proceed with 
Commodore Mathews to the attack of Coilab- 
by, and run away, 410. 

: Poverio Clement, a Neapolitan. 1752. 

I Capt. of a company of Topasses intheNa- 
bob's service at Tritchinopoly, informs Dal- 
I ton of the profmrs of the Mysoreans to induce 


him to betray the city, 258, 259. the agree- 
ment produced to them, 260. 

PRATOPSING, King of Tanjore. - — - 1749. 
Ms descent and competition with Saujohee, 
108. For the rest, see King of Tanjore, under 
Tanjore. 

PRESIDENCY. See Bombay, Calcutta, Fort 
St, David, Madrass. 

Protector, 40 gun ship belonging to the Eng. 
companv, iii^ which Commodore James ac- 
complishes Ms successes Against Angria, 410. 
411, 412, 413, 414. See Commodore James, 

Pseudo Nabobs, 36, 

PxjDU Cot AH, principal town of Tondiman. 
— - — 1746. March, Mahomed Issoof goes there 
with Im detachment, and surrenders the host- 
ages of Catabominaigue, and Etiaporum, 423. 
CatalK>minaigue redeems Ms from thence, 424, 

PumTAVBB, PoLITAVER, ThE, is the PoLY- 

OAE of N eMtaugaville. 1755. Mai/, 

amuses Heron when before Ms fort, 390. 
league mth Moodemiah and Nabi Cawn 
Catteckj 400. plunders, 401. joins the Tra- 
veneores, and with them beats the troops of 
Ma^uze Khan at Calacad, 401, 402. in- 
vested in Nellitangaville by Maphuze Khan, 
cuts off two companies of the Eng. Sepoys, 
420, ^ November, Maphuze Khan leaves his 

districts, 420. 1756. leads the western 

Polygars and Vadagherri, proposes an union 
with tlie eastern, 420. theii* object to take Ma- 
dura, 421. he, and his confederates heat the 
troops of Nad^undulum and take Chevelpe- 
imB, 422,are joined by the Madura Polygars, 
422. and all together are routed by Maphuze 
■ KMn's m$if^ in & general 
21st, in which Moodemiah falls, 422, 423. 
the Fulitaver returns home, 423. June, sends 
proposals of peace to Maphuze Khan and 
Mahomed Issoof, 425. 

Pulitavee's Place 402, 420. 422, See 
Nellitangaville. 

I^Deen, of Tritchinopoly. 1736. in- 

Vsp veigled, and with her city reduced to cap- 
tivity, by Chundasaheb, dies in prison, 38. 

R. 

R ADIATHEDDIN, daughter of Iletmische 
Shainseddin, raised^to the throne of Delhi, 
in 1235, when her brother Firouze Schah 
Rocneddin was deposed ; and is herself de- 
posed, defeated, and put to death, by her 
brother Beharam Schah, in 1239, p, 12. 
BAFFEIH AL DIRJAT, son of Raffeih al 
Shan, raised to the throne on the death of 
Fuirucksir, by the brothers Abdallah and 
Hossan Ally, who in three monthsjdepose and 
murder Mm, 20, 21. 


RAFFEIH 
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IL^VFFEIH AL BOWLET. ?iucemls kis bro- 
ther Eaft'eik al Diijat, by t)ie mftiienee <»f 
ihc samp i(n'd^ ; dips a natural death a few days 
after Ills accpssiuii, 21. 

Eayfeik al Shan, kou of Bahadr Schah, and 
lather of liatfeih al Bowiet; killed, eon- 
testing the crown with his brother lehander 
Behah, 20. 

BAGOGEE BOXSOLA, general of the Mo- 
rattoes, next in extent of command to Bala- 

gerowL in 1740, invades the Oarnatkr 

with 100000 Morattoes, 41. May the 20th. 
they defeat Boastally, who is killed; ransom 
the provinec, retreat^ and retiirn in 

42, 43. 1741. Marcft 26th, take Tritchi- 

nopoly and Chundasaheb, 44.~-ln 1744, 
he invaded Bengal in conjunction with Bala- 

geroAv, 273. 1752. Ocioberf with Balage- 

row, attacks the provinces of Goleoudah, 273. 
Movember^ they make peace with Salabadjing 
and Bussy at Calberga, 328. in 

Berar, Ms capital, 328. he soon after renews 
the war, but on obtaining some districts near 
Berar makes peace again with them, 328, 

329. ??i, 330. 1753. October^ preparing 

to renew hostilities against them, 332. and 

they against him, 336. 1764. they carry 

the war into his country, and advance as far 
wkwB Bagdgee ihakes peace with 
IM^ M ''4|W, 372, 1734 Ms shn lea^ an 
arm’y intd uhieto!^^, 373. Morattoes. 

MAJAH^ MAJASSf the word means King. 
Some,asJ<?ss<»myandim'<jm5<!m^,possessedofex- 
tensive territories, 25. a great force in one hand 
necessary to coerce the Rajahs in each of the 
provinces, 28. tributary ttt tbe Mogul, but 
suffered to follow their own modes of govern- 
ment, 35, 30. Tanjore governed by its owui 
Kajah; and Tritchinopoly until 1736, p, 88. 
Chundasaheb in 1 749, sides with a Ra- 
jah on the w^estem confines of the Carnatic 
and his taken prisoner by anotlicr, who releases 
him in respect to the patent of protection 
given him by the Morattoes, 121. The Raj ah 
t)f Ghiterdomrg with his assistance defeats the 

Rajah of Bedrowr, 121. 1750. All south 

of the Kristna summoned to accompany Na- 
zirjing into the Carnatic, 137. who on his 
return to Avcot permitted many of them to 
return home, 152. ?«, 156, Yijseramrauze 
the most powerful in the northern maritime 
provinces of the Becan, 373, 374. Wieddym 
a diminutive of Rajah, 390. Niermel^ the 
most powerful of those between Poni and 
-.^l^sondali, and Heads them in 1762, : 

agaS^p^aba^ihg and Bussy, by whmnthey 
are intiiely routed, 436. 

'1011401, 162. Eee^lomagee, 

.one 

tfthe proYittC^'. 


luul been governed by Anwarodean Khan, 53. 

In y^wkibir 1753. obtained by Bussy 

for ihe Fr. company, 334. is bounded to the 
s. by Ektt'f and Mu/iapkamigur^ 335. is the 
only part of the C. of Coromandel wduchhas 
forests of Teak^ 335. Jafferally had governed 
it for some years, 373. #«, 375. Of its re- 
venues, 376. iiij 426, 

Raj-amundri'M, city, capital of the province 
Bussy there in, AiiguM^ 1754, p, 374. 

Rajasahkb, Razasahkb, 80X1 of Ghunda- 
saheh. 1740, left %vith his mother in Pon- 

dicherry, 1749, accompanies the Fr. troops 
sent to join his father and Murzafajing, 126. 

1751, September y joins the troops sent 

from Tritchinopoly against Clive in Arcut, 
w’ith 150 Europeans from Pondicherry, 186. 
September 24th, Clive sallies on his quarters, 
186 to 188. is joined by Mortizally with 2000 
men, 182, their pretended quarrel, to ensnare 
CEve, 89. w, 190. a vast cajinon fired through 
his quartets, 191. detaches against Liexitenant 
Innis, 191. (htober 30th, suinmoneth Clive, 
192. November the 14th, storms the fort, 193, 
194. quits the towm the same night with all 
his force, 196. beats up Basinrow's camp near 
Velore, 196. is reinforced by a party of Eu- 
ropeans at Arni, 197. is intirely defeated 

there by Clive, 197, 198. 199. 1752. 

January, appears again, plundering at Pona- 
malee and St. Thomas' Motmt 208, 209, 
followed by Clive, and intirely defeated by 
him at Covrepauk, 210 to 212. abandons the 
fort, 212. m, 212. recalled by Bupleix, 213. 
Junvy w'ho proclaims him Nabob on the death 
of his father, 252, 263. unequal to the station, 
which Bupleix therefore offers to Mortizally, 
275. ( leAom he afterwards proclaimed^) m, 317. 
— 1754. Jantmryy the Eng. deputies at 
Sadrass offer that he shall have a pension, 339, 

Rains, between Aurmgabad and Gohond^ky 
continue from the beginning of July^ to the 
end of SeptembsTy 332. In the end of Deem- 
her 1754, had swelled all the rivers in Tan- 
jW'tf, 341. — —1764, Sepiemb&r 1 2th, the rainy 
season sets in at Tritchinopoly y 371. 

BAJPOOTSy ( a hi^h ram of Indians next to the 
Bramins ) by their courage Jiave preserved their 
independence, 6, are soldiers by birth, 40. 

1751. May, 1000 with Chundasaheb 

prefer to defend the Pagoda of Seringham 
against all intruders 232. and when surren- 
dered, threaten to cut the Eng.’ soldiers to 
pieces if they attempt to pass beyond the third 
inclosure, 240. The Naires assert even prouder 
pre-eminences than they, 400. 

Rahagee Pont, Raicaoee Pont, Morattoe 

General. 1765, treaty made with him by 

Bombay to attack Angria, 410. proceeds with 
the Morattoe fieet and army, 410, beseiges 
three forts out of cannon shot, 411. m, 413. 

April 
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;April 15ih, Commodore James delivers to 

Mm the forts he had taken, 414. 1756. 

Webnmry, coinmands the Morratoe forces 
again in the expedition against 414. 

Angria before the attack puts himself into 
his hands, tries to get possession of Ghertah 
in exclusion of the English, 415. 

^Eegent, or DALx^YAy of Mysore, see under 
Mysore. 

Bevel, Lieutenant. 1761. September, Octo- 

ber, jS'ove7Jiber, commands the artillery in the 
defence of Arcot, 187. taken prisoner when, 
passing v^rounded near Conjeveram, his steadi- 
ness when this place is attacked by Clive, 199. 

1754. February the 15th, killed bravely, 

at the destruction of the convoy and grena- 
diers near Kelli Kotah, 345. 

Fheddy, diminutive of Rajah, a title of the chief 
of Terriore, 396. 

Bidob, Captain. 1753, lately, arrived from 

. England, leads the reinforcement, which joins 
thearmy atTritchinopoiy, September 19th, 309. 

B o B 1 N s B B 2^ r A M I K, 1750. December, ar- 

rived from England, Engineer General of all 
the company’s fortifications in India ; pro- 
poses to intercept the Fr. troops returning 
with the treasures of Nasiiijmg to Pondicher- 
ry ; a name of great science, 168. 

Bock, the Five, the French, the Golden, the Su- 
gat'-loaf^ In Tritekinopoly, p, 300. See them. 

Bockets, Kxade use of to frighten cavalry, 150. 

Bob, Sir Thomas, sent Embassador to lehang- 
uir, by Kin^ Jmnes the First, p, IS. 

Bomi Kkasi, an agent Mr. Bussy’s, stabs 
Ibrahim Aliy, the Governor of Hyderabad, 
and is immediately killed himself, Jwm, 1756, 
p, 431, 


S ABATXJLLA, Nabob op arcot, adopts 
his two nephews, appointing Boastaily to 
succeed in the Nabobship, and gives the go- 
vernment of Veiore to Bokerally : appoints 
Gulam Hcissein, Buan to Boastaily, reigns 
from 1710 to 1732, and dies regretted, 37. 
his own, and the reigns of his family, mild 
and generous, 54. 

Sadoudin Khan, the infant son of Murzafa- 
jing, provided fox by ^Mr. Bussy, 1751, p, 249. 
Sadrass, a Butch settlement, 30 m. s. of Ma- 
dross, 79. 1746. Decendter, Paradis at- 
tacked near it by Maphuze Khan, 79. 

1752. October, the reduction of all the cotui- 
tiy N. of the Foliar between Sadrass and At- 
cot compieated by the capture of Cobelo^ng and 
Chingk^ett, 266. 1764. January, confer- 

ence on peace held here between the Eng, 
and French Commissaries, 337. Outramalore 
30 m. w. 362. 


Sab u o k s a h b b.- 1 736, x>laced by his bro- 

ther Chundasaheb in Bindigul, 39.— 1741, 
killed coming to his relief when besieged in 
Tritchinopoly, 44. 

SABAB MAJAB, the, Title of the King of 
all the Morratoe nations. Is on friendly terms 
with the presidency of Bombay, 405. Angria 
revolted against Mm, tpok Ms fleet, and all 
his territones on the coast of Malabar, 407, 
408. and is acknowledged his tributary, 408. 

but throws off all allegiance to him, 410. 

1755. Morarirow refuses to pay allegiance to 
hhn, 426. 

St. Helena island, Suicide of the Tellicherry 
Sepoys banished thither, 88. 

Saint Louis, feast of, 367. 

Saint Paul, road, in the isle of Boiorbon, 92. 

Saint Thomas, Mount, the English country- 
houses there plundered by the troops of Ba- 
jasaheb, Jemmry, 1752, p, 209. 

St. Thome. See San Thome. 

SALABABJING. - 1750, son of Nizamal- 
inuluck, brought into the Carnatic under 
strict confinement, with the army, by his bro- 
ther Nazirjing, 165.— ' 1751. February, is 
released, and proclaimed Suhah on the death 
of Murzafamg in Cudapah, 165. acknow- 
ledged by Bupleix, 166. marches with the 
army, now his own, and the Fr. troops out of 
Gudaxiah, 248. they take Canoul, 249. are 
opposed by Balagerow, who is emxfioyed by 
Ghaziodin Khan, the elder brother of Sala- 
badjing, 250. j)urchase his retreat, 250. ar- 
rives at Goloondah in April, rewards the Fr. 
battalion, 250. in May proceeds to Aurenga- 
bad, 250. 

receivosapretendedddleipteiUi^ hCffetfrs'frtMa 

Beihi, 435. 175!i. the war renewed by 

Balagerow, 435. marches, accompanied by 
Bussy and the Fr. troops, into the Morratoe’s 
country. In J%ily purchases a peace of them, 
436, proceeds to Golcondah, is opposed by a 
large army raised by Niermel and other Ba- 
jahs, who are entirely defeated, 436. sends 
Bupleix a commission, appointing him Nabob 
of the Carnatic, 436. October, the war re- 
newed again by Balagerow, and by Bagogee 
Bonsola, both employed as before by Ghazio- 
dbiKhan, 273. marches against them to Beder, 
273. his mother poisons Ghaziodin Khan at 
Aufeiigabad, 274. hispatents displayed by Bu- 
pleix toMortizally, 275. who likewise threatens 
Tanjore to bring Salabadjing with his army 
from Golcondah, 319. the war continues with 
the Moxratoes, peace made at Calberga, 328. 
gives Condavir to the Fr. company, 328. the 
war renewed by R^*ogee Bonsola, Avho is 
appeased by the cession of some districts near 

Berar, 329 1753, weaned by the ., Buan, 

during the absence of Bussy, from his trust 
T t t in 
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ill the Pr. U'oops, 330. proccod^ to Aurenga- 
bad, and suffers only a sniail detacbmcut of 
them to go with him, 331, in debt to his 
army, apprehends a renewal of hostilities with 
Hagogee Bonsoia, 332, November^ 23d, re- 
conciled to Bussy at Aurengabad, who had 
proceeded thither with all the French troops, 
333, 834, cedes the four northern maritime 
provinces to Bussy, on condition of military 
service, 334, Ms army and the Fr, preparing 

at Aurengabad to oppose Ragogee, 336. 

1754. January f his patents produced, and 
his title asserted by the Fr, Commissaries at 
Sadrass, 337, 338. terms on -which the Eng- 
lish imght acknowledge him, 339. the parole 
of two English officers taken in his name, 345. 
Ensigns conferred by him on Dupleix, 367- 
marches with Bussy into Berar, 372. and in 
April makes peace with Ragogee at Nagpore, 
373. Jafferaliy comes to Aurengabad, and 
mak^ submission to him, 375. 1755. pro- 

ceeds against Mysore, 388. Madrass alarmed 
by Ms march, 389. meets Baiagerow in My- 
sore, encamps under Seringapatam, receives 
5200000 Rs, as arrears of tribute from the My- 
sorean, 404. In his return reduces the Poly- 
gars of Viziapore, arrives at Hyderabad in 
July, and remains there the rest of the year, 

405, 1756. Febmctry, proceeds with Bussy 

against theKaboh at Savancare, meets Ba^e- 
row i&ere, who came to reduce Morarirow, 
425, 426. Peace made by the mediation of 
Bussy ; obl%ed by the Duan Seid Laskar 
Khan and his adher^ts to dismiss Bossy and 
the Fr, troops from Ms service, 428, 429. 
dispatches letters, requesting forces ffom Ma- 
drass, 429. the van of his army commanded 
by Jafferally pursue the French troops, 430. 

12000 Morratoes in his service under 

feudatory Chiefs, 431. who arrive before the 
rest, and summon Bussy to surrender Ms can- 
non and Moorish dignities, 432. Bussy says, 
he holds his dignities firom the Emperor, not 
from Salabadjing, 432. Bussy still relies on 
his good di^sitxon towards himself and the 
Er.^ troops, 433. his letters and agent 
arrive Madrass, where the pr^deacy are 
, stopped itom sending the troops he required, 
by news of the calamities wMch had befallen 
the Eng. settlements in Bengal, 434. 

SAMAHCAND, SAMAECANDE, capitil of 
T^erlane, who marches firom hence into In- 
dia in 1397, 1398, p, 13. returns 15. pro- 
ceed from hence against Syria, Egypt, and 
Bajazet, 15. In 1404, taken possession of, on 
Tamerl^e's death, by Sultan Khali, 16. 

Bajccavbeam, village, with two 
Pagodas, 7 m. n. of the Coi&rom. Aprit^ 
1752, tocwpie hem with a division of 
the army detached from the s. of the Caveii, 
221. to it from PiU 


vhmuia/t, 221. Lnhjuddy^ 7 m. e. 222. April 
14th, night attack on the English posts here 
222 to 226. Dalton arrives here with a sepa- 
rate detachment, 226. his inarch to Utatoor 
discovered by Law from the spfre of 
ham^ 228. who crosses, and is met by Clive 
from Samiaveram, but no action ensues, 228. 
May the 14tli, Clive moves to the attack of 
Pitchandah, 228, which taken, he returns to 
Samiaveram, wdiere 2600 of the Chunda- 
saheVs horse come over to Mm, 231. the di- 
vision quits Samiaveram, and encamps on the 
hank of the Coleroon, 232. 

Sanoee, See Savamoeb. 

San Teome, St. Thome, four m. s, of Ma- 

■ drasSf it& antient prosperity, 75.- 1746. 

Ociaber 24th, Maphuze Khan defeated there 
by Paradis, 75, 76, in, 77. m, 79. the Catho- 
lics there give intelligence of the Eng. affairs 
to Pondicherry, 131. Boscawen, in August, 
1749, takes possession of the town for the 
Company, 13!, an act of necessity, 133. 
SATTABAMf Metropolis op the Morat- 
TOBS, Chunclasalieh confined in a castle near 
il in 1741, jp, 44. departs from Sattarah in 
1748, p, 1*21. the emis-^^aries of Anwarodcan 
watched him there, 126. 

SAVANdiiE, Sanore, X.abob of. 1750, 

a Pitan, one of the three who accompanied 
and conspired against Nazhjing, 142, 143. 
145. r For ifm progress mid success of this cornpi- 

raoy, see Fitan Nabobs.) 1751. February, 

is killed in Cudapah, fighting against Murza- 

fajing, 164. 1756. The successor of this 

Nabob leagues with Morariro'w, and refuses 
allegiance to Salahadjing, 425. they are Ixjth 
attacked in Savanore by Baiagerow and Sala- 
badjing, and peace is made by the mediation 
of Bussy, 425, 426, 427. 

Savanore, Sanore, Citt, Province. 

1756, February,, Silaba<ying with Bussy 
march against it, 425, gmea^fiy called Sam- 
mre, Bamapore, to distinguisb it from another 
5Spstw»wre, the Port of a Polygar in that part of 
the Becan, 426. it lies 200 m, s, w. of Gol- 
eondak, 30 m. n* w. of JBimmar, and Ihe 
rock and fort of Manmpore m 1* miles from 
it, 426. Morarirow joins the Nabob with a 
bodj^ of ^troops, 427. Baiagerow joins Sala- 
badiing in the attack ; peace made by tlie 
mediation of Bussy, 427. m, 434, 

Semkt Bunder, the name given by the Moors to 
Cobelong, 262. 

Saujohbb, descended firom the brother of Se- 
vagee, had been King of Tamore and de- 
posed, comes in 1749 to Fort St. David, and 
procures the assistance of theEnglish to restore 
him, 108. April, accompanies their troops 
into Tanjore, 109. has few abettors in the 
country, 112, Pratopsing, the reigning King, 

allows 
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'''allows .him ,a ' 'pension, of 4O'00 : rupees' a year, 
118. 

SAtTHDERS, — —1750, governor of Eort St. 
David when the presidency, 168.— 1752, 
sends Pigot with a detachment to Yerdache- 
liim, 181. came to the government a little 
before the death of Nazujing ; after that 
event, opposed the schemes of Bupleix with 
much sagacity, perseverance, and resolution, 
337. 1754. January, superintends and in- 

structs the Eng. commissaries at the confe- 
rence of Sadrass, 337. fairness of his proofs, 
moderation of his proposals, 337, 338, 330. 
which not being met by the same principles, 

' 340. he breaks up the conference, 341. 

Angmt^ corresponds with Godeheu on his 
arrival, 367. they agree to a suspension of 
arms for three montlS to commence from the 
nth of Odober^ 371, 372. and conclude a 
conditional treaty, to commence Jamcary the 
11th, 1755, but referred to the determination 
of the two kingdoms in Europe, 375, 376, 
377 1755. Jatmary the 13th, quits the 

f ovemment of Madrass, and embarks for 
Ingland, 379. m, 406. 

Saussatb, Db Saussaye. 1755. 

commander of the Fr. Garrison at Seringham, 
informs Kilpatrick of the schemes of the My- 
sorean to surprize Tritchinopoly, 388. 
SCHAH GEBtAK, Great Mogul, son of leh- 
anguir, regins from 1627 to 1666, when he 
is deposed and confined by his son Aureng- 
zebe, 18. 

SCHMLlifeDDIK, Fourth of the Gaubidbs, 
during the life of his brother and laredecessor 
Gaiatheddin, conquers the kingdoms of Mul- 
tan and Delhi, makes nine expeditions into 
Indostan, gains immense wealth, and in 1205 
is assassinated by an Indian, who had vowed 
Hs death, gave Multan to Nasser eddin, Delhi 
to Cothbcddin Ibek, Ghazna to Trageddin 
Ildiz, all three his captive slaves, 10. w, 11. 
Sheabbbdin, son of Ghaziodin Khan, son 
of Nizamalmuluck, m, 274. left at Dellii in 
1752, when his father came to Aurengabad 
and was poisoned there; not then 16 years, 
but of great parts and iniquity, and succeeds 
at that age to his father* s office of captain 
general of the empire, 336. 

Scot, Colonel.-— — 1754. engineer general, 
died soon after his arrival at Madrass ; ap- 
pointed, before his death -was known in Eng- 
land to command the expedition projected to 
he carried on against Salabadjing from Bom- 
bay, 406. 

Seal, used by the princes of Indostan as their 
signature, which being easily counterfeited 
renders the authenticity of their acts uncertain, 
123, 124. 

Seasons, the year in India divided into two, 
described, 69, 70. 
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Sea-winbs, on the coast of Coromandel, theic 
period in the day, 89, 90. 

SEBEGTECHIN, Father of Mahmood, who 
founded the dynasty of the Gasnavidbs, 
died in 997, JO, 9. the Mahomedan princes in 
Feritsha begin with Ms reign. 30. 

Secrets, why difficult to discover the secrets of 
the princes of Indostan, 59. 

Seerpaw, garments presented by inferiors in 
token of respect, by superiors of favour, 159. 

1752. Atifftist. one sent by the Great 

Mogul to Salabadjing, 252 and 435. 

Sejb E ASKAR Khan, general of Nizam- 

almuluck*s army ; 1750. accompanied 

Nazirjing into the Carnatic, w'ho imprudently 

sent him back into the Decan, 329 1751. 

on the ariival of Salabadjing at Aurengabad he 
was appointed Duan, by the recommendation 
of Bussy, whose views he afterwards thwart- 
ed, 329, 330. 1753. January^ his arti- 

fieious conduct to disgust the Fr. troops after 
the departure of Bussy, and to wean Sala- 
badjing from Ms trust in them, 330, 331. 
carries Salabadjing without them to Aurenga- 
bad, 331. November f on the arival of Bussy 
with the French troops, is reconciled to him ; 
their interview^, 333. yields the four northern 
maritime provinces to the French company, 
333, 334. but would rather have given them 

inland countries, 335, 336. ^In 1756, is 

no longer Dnan, but Shanavaze Khan in is 
stead, 426. 

S bib Mahomed, son of SuhderaUy, 1742, an 
infant, was in Madrass with his mother when 
his father was assassinated by Mortizally at 
Telore, who demands him ; proclaimed Na- 
bob at Areot on the flight of Morrizally, 

50. 1743. detained, but taken care of 

by Nizamalmuluck. 51. 1744. who 

sends Mm back from Golcondah under the 
care of Anwarodean Khan, 55, much be- 
loved in the Carnatic, 55. Jmie, assassinated 
in the fort of Areot by some Fitan soldiers, 
55, 66, 57. Mortizally and Anwarodean sus- 
pected of contriving the murder, 57, 58, 59, 

60, m, 118. 1752. has a posthumous 

brother at Vandiwash, 119. 126. 

Sepoys. Infantry, composed of Indians 
and Moors armed and trained as Europeans, 

80. In 1746. the French had raised four 

or five companies, but the English had not yet 
adopted the idea, 81. 

Sepoys in the service of Chitndasaheb. 

1751. July, many, 177. 1752, May, 

1500 with his permission leave him, and come 
over to Clive at Samiavaram, 231, 

Sepoys, in the service of the English. — I747r 
Jnne, 100 from Bombay and 400 from TeUi^ 

cherry arrive at Fori St. David, 87- 1748. 

August, 2000 at the Siege of Po7idicherry, little 
better than common Peons, 98, 99.' 1749. 

T t t 2 Mai'ch 
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March, 1000 on tile expedition into Tar^'m'e, 
109.-500 more sent, llO. --June, 1500 in 
the second expedition against XMm Gotak, 
113, 114, 115. of those, 300 sent against 

Atchaveram, 117. 1750,-1500 join Ma- 

homedaliy at Gingee, 148, 149.^ — —1751. 
February, in the attack of Madura, 170.- — * 
Apdl, 1000 take the field with Oi^oen, 
171, — 59 left in Verdachelum, 172. May, 
at the assault of the Pettah of Vohondi$h, 173. 
July, 100, who sally with Gingen from 
the streights of Utatoor, axe all killed or taken, 
175. Aiigtist, 100 in CoUaddy, 180, 181. 
July, 300 relieve Verdac'helum, 181, 182, 
August, 50 in the fight at Gondore, 182, — 300 
march with Clive to Arcot, 183, 184. most 
of whom are sent to relieve a party surrounded 
at Conjeueram, 185. Bept. 25th, only 200 re- 
maining at Arcot when the blockade com- 
menced, 189. — 200 from Madrass at the fight 
in THmtore, 191. Parley on the walls of 
Arcot, with the troops of Bajahsaheb, 193. 
November 14th, only 120 serve at the repulse 
of the storm, 195, 196. November 19th, 700 
take the field with CUve, from Arcot, 196. 
and serve in tlie fight at Arni, 197, 198. — 600 
of the enemy^s, inJist with him after the bat- 
' tie, 199. Deee?nber, and the whole axe at the 
' attack of Co^jeveram, 199, 200. — ^from whence 
600 km detached to Aroot, 200. At IHtckifW- 
poly, 261. IWemSer, a skirmish there, 203. — 

100 sent t(> KMnm&ram, 206. 1762. 

Clive levies at Madrass, is joined by 500 from 
Arcot, and takes the field with 1300, p, 

209. two of the officers at Arcot, traitors, 

210. February, at the battle of Vomrpauk, 

210, 211, 212. March I7th, 100 in 

the reinforcement led by liawrence and 
Clive to Tidichinopoly, 213. March 29th from 
•whence 400 meet them, 214, 215, at the 
taking of Elimiserum, 218, 219. April 6th, 
detached with Clive to Samiaveram, 221, 

■ at the taking Mmumpett, 221, 222. esca- 
lade Lalguddy, 222. their confusion and mo- 
tions during the night attack on the posts at 
’ 223, 224, 225. M&y the 9th, 

^ 400 "ie^dthBtoton, when sent against B*A^dtml, 
220. some skirmishes between thePr. and Bug. 
Sepoys, when lutu> crossed the river, 228, at 
the attack of PUchandah, 230. May 26th, 
1000 march wuth Clive against D*AtdueU,fiZX 
— 600 of these had sensed at the siege of Ar- 
cot, and attack at the push of bayonet, 234, 
Jum, 1500 left in TriicMnopoly, 247. — 2600 
march with the Habob and Lawrence into 
247. June 23d, 1500 with Ki- 
ofG ingee, 253, — 500 at the 
s, 254. — 1700 at the Battle 
'^6, 257. m. 259. garrison 
""9. 260. — 500 new raised 



against Cobchng and Ckbiglapett, 261. and 
cannot be kept to their posts, 263. placed in 

Chinglnpett, 266, October, break into the 

Pettah of X^amlhcask, 2G7. Decmnber, at the 
attack of the Mysore camp under Seringham 
268, 269, Panic at the Choultry in Seringham 
270, 271. against the camp of 200 Mysore 

horse, 272. 1753. Jamtary, 2000 in the 

camp at Tnvadi, 276.— -50 cut off at Chimun- 
dehtm, 277, 278. April 1st, in the line march- 
ing from Fart St, David when attacked, 279. 
— 20th, 500 left in Trivadi, the rest march to 
Tritchimpoly, 287. May the 1 0th, ,2000 in 
the field there, 283. and in the action in the 
opposite to Mootachellkwor, 283, 284* 
285.— 300 cut off at Tnvadi, 286, 28?! 
^pri728th, against the troops of Velore^ 288. at 
Tritchinopoly, 7 00 always on the detach inentfor 
provisions, 289. a guard on the Jve rocks, 289. 
Jum 26th, 200 cut off at the Golden rock, 
290. only 500 in the Battle of the Golden rock, 
which immediately ensued, 290 to 293, ar- 
rive from TotMiimanl$ eountTj with provisions, 
294, only 600 in Tritchinopoly^ 297 , — 
400 attack the post at Weycondah, 299. Au- 
gust the 9th, in tile action of the convoy, w'hen 
the army returns from Tanjore, 299, 300, 301. 
m, 303. the 60 at Verdachelum surrender, 305. 
September, 800 posted in the water course 
during the Cannonade of the Fr. camp at the 
Sugar-loaf rock, 308 — 300 arrive with the 
reinforcement, 309. In the Battle of the Sugar- 
loaf yocA, 310, 311, 3i2, 313, from the city 
pick up the straggling fugitives, 313. escalade 
314, 315. October 400 sent into 
Tritchinopoly, 316. — 500 from Arcot relieve 
Trinofnalce, 316, 317. two companies against 
Mahomed Cmnciul, 318. in the repulse of the 
assault on Tritchinopoly, 321, 322, 323, 324. 

1754, reinforce TrUcfdmpoly, *JJ48. in the 

woods for provisions, 344. Feh'u&ry 15th 
800 km^ and taken with the convoy and 
grenadiers from Cootaparah, 344, 345. collect 
provisions at TiUmore., 346. Mahomed Issoof 
commander in chief of all the company’s Se- 
poys, 346. repulse the enemy at KilUnore, 
347. m, 348. 349. 352. officers seeing 

the experiments of a oor^urer, 353. May 12th 
in the detachment with Catlimi, and the ge- 
neral action which ensued, 364, 355, 356, 
857. dispersed at KUlanore, 357. — 200 sur- 
prized and taken near OMlkunbrum, 358,— 
500 to the relief of Palameotah, 359. -which 
afterwards join the army at Targore, 361— 
500 join Maphuze Khan at Corgeveram, 362. 
at KUlanore can no longer pass with provisions, 
364. Aug^tsi the 15th, 3000 at the review of 
the army at Atchmipeitdh, 368. in the march 
and action before Tritchinopoly, 368, 369. — 
200 put into Elimiserum, 370, — GOO stationed 

at 
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at V^iliiddy^ 371. — GOO at ^Io(fiaehelUnQO)\ 372« 

1755 , 2000 on the expedition into the 

Southern countries, 380. attack the barrier of 
Lachemiyi 383. agiiinst Coiktuddy, 384. m, 
385. some left at^ Ma^htra, 385. — 500 sent 
against Catabomiuaiyzie, 386. — 300 at the storm- 
ing of NeUicotak, 386. plunder the Moramr^s 
camp, 387.— '1000 left at Madura for Ma- 
phuzeKhaii under the command of Jemaul 
S^eb, 391. a party '*hsleep stabbed by the 
Colleries, 391. in the march through the pass 
,of Nattam, when attacked by the CoUeries, 
391, 392, 393, 394, 395. July, 1000 escort- 
ing the Nabob to Arcot, 397. November, 1500 
against the Northern Polygaxs, 398. — 200 of 
Jetnaul Saheb*s cut oif by the Puditaver, 402. 

1756, m, 421. — 200 defeated Vidth AhduU 

Uakim, 422. these losses recruited by Je- 
maulsaheb, 422 . — March 24, 1200 march with 
Maho^r^ed Issoof, 423, who leaves 2 compa- 
nies in Madura, 424. those with Jenicmlsaheb 
unpaid by Maphiize Kh.an, 424. at the storm- 
ing of CoilarepeUah,4i26 , — 1500 prepared to be 
sent to Salabadjiny, 434. 

Sbpots, in the service of the Feench. In 
1746, the French had raised four or five com- 
panies at Pondicherry, before the English had 

seen the expediency, 81. 1748. June, 1000 

march to the assault on Cuddalore, 91. Aug, 300 
defending Ariancopang, 99. — 700 sally with 
Paradis on the Eng. trenches at Pondicheyry, 
102. — 3000 were in the town when besieged, 

104. 1749 , 2000 sent to Murzafc0ing and 

CJmndM^te^, ISO. "Vrho s«rve at 

the battle of ArcMmr, 127 and 
100 placed in Trivadi, 147- A'd^ust the 21st 
2500 in the camp there, 150. of which 1200 
go to the attack of Gingee, 151, — --December 
4th, 3000 in the attack of Naziiging^s camp, 

155 . 1751 , January, 2000 under the 

command of Bussy, march with Murzafa- 
jing into the Eecan, 163. 6000 with Cluunda-- 
saheb at Arcot, 168. of which 4000 in the 
attack of Dalton’s post at Utatoor, 175. greatly 
exceed the Eng. in numbers, 177, — 500 in the 
fight at Condore, 182. Lt. Trenwith killed by 
one at Arcot, 187, In the storm of Arcot, 195. 
November, 2600 in the fight at Ami, 197, 
198. of which 600, after the defeat, enlist with 
Clive, 199, — 400 posted in the principal ba.ttery 
against Tritchinopoly, 200. detached to Kisina- 

veram, 206, 207. 1752. Jammy, 300 

placed by Kajahsaheb in Conj&veram, 209 
2000 with him in the field, 209, those at 
Conjeverem surrender, 210. the 2000 serve at 
the battle of Covrepmk, 210, 211, 212. — 30 
taken at Elimkerum, 219. a party from Coi- 
laddy Ml in with Clive crossing to i^amiaveram, 

221. taken at Lalguddy, 222. — 500 sent with 
lyAubueU to reinforce the army at Seringham. 

222. — 700 in the night attack of Samiaveram, 


all cut oft by the Morratoes, 222, 223, 224 
225. some skirmish when Law crosses the 

Colerom, 228. 200 in. PUchandah, when 

taken, 230.^ — 2000 shut up in Jimd>ahistna 
with the Fr. battalion, 232. — 400 taken with 
P’Autueil at Volcondah, 235, June 3d, the 2000 
in Jumbahisttia surrender with the Fr. batta- 
lion, 240. July, surrender at Trimdi, 248. 
August, 1500 in the camp near Trivadi, 255 
who serve at the battle of Bahoor, 257.— 300 
in when attacked, 262. — 700 detached 

to the relief of Cobelong, 263, way-laid and 
routed, 264.— 500 in Chmglapett when attack- 
ed, 265.— — 1753 . Jammy, 2000 in the field, 
near 2V«?Jc^y276. these in the action of the 
first of April, 279. May, 500 are detached 
from Trivadi to Seringham, 283, and serve iii 
the action opposite to Mootachellmoor, 283. 
284. — 300 repulsed at the village of Trivadi, 
286. June, 1000 more anive at Seringham) 
the whole now there 1500, and w^ell trained, 
289. June 26th, who are all in the battle of 
the goMen rock, 290, 291, 292, 293. August 
the 9th, in the action against the Eng. army 
and comoy returning from Tanjore, 299, 300, 
801.— 200 taken vA. BUmisemm, 303. August 
23d, 2000 arrive with the reinforcement at 
Seringham, 304, Hassan Ally w'as commander 
in chief of aU the French Sepoys, 305. Sep- 
tember 21st, ail, near 4000, in the battle of 
the sugar loaf rock, 310, 311, 312, 313. in 
garrison at Weycondahtdkjon., 314, 315. m, 317. 
November, 1000 more arrive at Serinyhmn, 320^, 
none mount at the escalade of Tritchinopoly,. 
331, only a few accompany Scdaib&^ing goinr 
fE(m,(^leondahioAdirmg€Ml, 231. 

4000 march with Bmsy from Goleokdah t6 
rengabad, 332, Dec, their number at Bering- 

ham, 6000, p, 343. 1754, June, 3000 with 

Maissin when ravaging TondirmrCs country, 
357. — 100 from Manarcoile assist in defeatiog 
the Eng, party against ChiTktrtdmm, 358.-=“ 
800 against Palamcotah, retire before Pigou^s 
party, but harrass him until he has repassed 
the Coleroon, 359. August 17th, all at Trit- 
chinopoly in the field, when Maissin opposetih 
the Eng. army returning from Tanjore, 369, 
— 150 surrender at BUmiserum, 370. — 1755. 
June, 1000 with Maissin against Terriore, 396. 
— ^1756, Jammy, 2000 with the battaliofi 
take the field to assist Velore, 418. May, 5000 
with Bussy, when he separates from Salabad- 
jing at Savamre, 429. of whom many desert 
onliis arrival at Hyderabad, 431, 

Sepoys, iii the service of M AHOMEnAiiny. 

1750, August 21st, when he is defeated 

near Trivadi, 150. 1752. December 23d, 

m the defeat of the party at the great Choul- 
try in Seringham, 270. — 800 levied at Arcot, 
defeated withNazeabulla by the troops of Vi- 

lore, 288. 1755, — 600 sent to Maphuze 

Khm 
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Khan in TinkeUt/, 401. who waa twice de- 

leated at 401, 402. 

Bkfots, in tihe service of MoariiAi.1. y . — — - 
1753, lie has 2000, p, 287 I which, Aj^il 
21st, defeat those of Arcotj 288. 

Sepoys, in the service of the Mysoebaks, 

1753. Mai/f 1000 at Seringhaaij 289. 

1754. March, 1000 sent from thence 

to Mysore, 347. 

Sepoys, Vaeioxj s. 1753. 5000 

weore besieging T^immalee, 305. 

Sebeooeb, one of the three sons of Sevagee’s 
brother, who, as well as the other two, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Tanjore, he was fa- 
ther of Pratopsing, the King reigning in this 
volume, 108. 

0SMIM GAP At AM, Capital op MYBOME, 

m, 203. 1755. Salabadjing, Bu^y, and 

Balagerow, before Seringapatam, 404. they 
depart in Apni, 405. See Regent under 
■ ''Mysor©. ' ■ ' 

mMIMGMAM, ISLAND an» Faooda, the 
Islmd formed by the separation of the Camri 
into two arms; about 5 m. Ef. w. of TtiUhi^ 
nopoE^, 177. a large 14 m. b. of this 

city terminates ^e Island, and prevents the 
two streams from uniting again, 177. lum- 
bakistna and Seringham, the two Pagodas in 
thel^iand, d^waib^ 178. eause ofthees- 
veaiejrafcion to- th# Pa§&ia, 178. reve- 
lm^.«iid *1^ of the Bramins, 178-^--— 1751. 
Jt%, the English army enter into ^e Pagoda, 

179. quit it, and cross to Tritchiticp^^^ 

180. Qnladdy 1 m. e. of the great mound 
180. the French and Chundasaheb’'s army 
tahe possession of the Pagoda, 180. and 
leave a gtoison in it, when they cross to 
Trxtchinopoly, 181, rsiise a battery of two 
guns on the Island opposite to the N. gate of 
iSie city, 200^ 201. — 1752. Apidl their whole 
army retreat into the Island, 218» a gun in a 

there, taken, 219. ted^ddg, 7 m. b. 
of the pagoda, 222. AprU, B'Autuell waiting 
at Utatocw to make his way into the UEand, 
A mound extending from Fitchandah 
lo opposite ■the* Pc^^oda, 228, 229, Ciive 
caamonade® the ©amp in the Island 

from this mound, 228, 229. flie 1000 itaj- 
boots and part of Chundasahtb*® army go 
ante Ssringmm, the Fr. into the Fagoda of 
231, 2S2. Imw 34, surrender 
.jaf the Pogadm, 240. the Ishnd made over 
Igr Habob to the Mysoreans, 246. who 
'gwrkon the Pag&da, 247. ^ 248, m, 252. 

’ , ^2||i.ihe movw from Waniore near 

' ' 2w% Innis Khan with 3000 

' detached frem hmee, 261. Morm- 

Fo»dieh®xy with the except 

Dmrnhw 23d, ^ camp 
beaten %% by IMtm, 208, 269. 


'E %, ■ 

the Eng, party in the great Clmuitry on tii^ 
Mand cutoff, 270. «, 271. the Regent de- 
taches a part of his force to encamp at Fac^ : 
guirds tope, 273. m, 275. which return to 
Seringham on the approach of Major Law- 
rence from Trivadi, 283. Mag 8tli, a rein- 
forcement of French troops arrive, 283 the 
iOth, Major Lawrence crosses at MootacheUi-^ 
mor, and eagles the enemy*® whole forceia ' 
the inland, 283, 284, 285. Jmw, another 
reinforcemeirt, consisting of French troops 
and 3000 Morratoes arrive ; on which the 
Regent quits his camp at Se.ringham, and en- 
camps at the Facquixe^s tope, 2S9. At^mt 
24th, Morarirow and another French rein*- 
forcement arrives, 304. m, 305. m, 306. 

307 . September 2 Ut, the enem y defeated at the 
Sugar-loaf- rock retire by Mootacheliinoor in* 
to the island, 313. m, 314. m, 317. Ab«em- 
, her, another reinforcement arrives, 320. m, 
324# Dmmrdmr, state of the enemy’s force 
there, 343.- — -1754. most of which m^arch 
to the attack of the convoy and grenadiers, 
344. Tisits tmd conspiracy of Pondapah and 
another Bmmia with the Regent at Serbigkam 
350. 352, 853. the expences of ' his army 
■ there have exhausted his treasures, 353, May 
12th, Morarirow quits the Regent, and en- 
camps to the K. of the Coleroon, 354. May _ 
the 12th, the whole army cross to support their 
party engaged with Calliaud, 355. and re- 
turn by Weycondah, 356 » Aagxist the ITth, a 
party march to take possession of the French 
roelC whilst the two armies are engaging, 870. 
Sept, 1st, the enemy retreat from Mootachel* 

iinoor into the island, 370. m, 381. 1755. 

April the 14th, the Regent marches away to 
his own countj^, and gives over the kkmd to 
the French, 3S§, 389. 

Seneant, English, Bm Shawlum, 1753, Apii 

me Serjeant at'OMliambrum, discovwing that 
the Governor intended to give up his party, 
marches away with them to Devi Cotah, 287* 
Sepiemhmt 2SC one clambers up the gateway 

at the amult of Weyeondah, 315. 1754. 

Pehw»y, the Ftmek amjeant at Manarcoile 
sallies, and dei»te the English party, 358, 
S«rpaw. See Seerpaw, 

Smm — -1751, the Morratoes having 

left the Oarnatie encamp there, and return 
from hence the next year, 44. 

SBYAGEB, in 1680 sends his brother with an. 
army into Tanjore, which csonquers the king^ 
dom, 108. famous, became Fong of all the 
Morratoes, and is generally, but erroneously 
supposed to have been bom at Gingee, 151. 
Sj^BErynnooo, Fort, on a small Island, 8 m. 
H# of DwW, taken from the Morratow by 
Conagee Angria when he revolted, as wel as 
the wree ferta built by them on the mmn 

land 
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l«i<i to anBoy it , ' 467. 1766. Mc^rch, all' 

liese taken by Commodore James in on© day, 

41 1* 412, 413. April 16tb., who deliyers 
them over to Ramagee Pant, the Morratoe 
Cenerai, 413, 414. ■ 

^HASAVAsiE Khan. — 1750. March, prime 
mhiister of Nazirjiag, to whom he introdiices 
Murzafajing, HI. hating advised this prince 
to surrender himself, 143. Major Lawrance 
supposing him to be conspiring against Nazir- 
|iag, mlstehen, 146. refuses to confirm the 
grants of territory made by Mahomedahy to 
the English E, I. Company, as contrary to the 
d%nity of the Mogul government, 145, 146. 
Veccniher 4th, on the death of Nazirjing, 
©scape to Chittap#, 167. is invited and comes 

to Mnrzafajmg, 162, 163. 1761. arrives 

at Aurengabaa before Saiabadjing, and inr 
veighs against his attachment to the French 

and their 260, 261, 1763. removed 

firom the office of Buan by Bossy, for Seid 
Jjaskax Khan, 329. — 1766.restor©d by Bussy, 
itill inveterate, and confederates against him 
irith Jofexally and other X»ords, 426. repre- 
sents odiously to Salabadjing the motives of 
Bossy in making the petace with Morarirow 
and the Nabob of Savanore, 427. proposes to 
Balagerow to assassinate Bussy, and procures 
his dismission with all the Fr. troops trom Sa- 
labadjing's service, 329. persuades Salahad- 
jing to ask troops of Madrass, 429. sends Jafr 
ferally wi^ the van of the army in pursuit of 

I, ^ .r- 

PHAl^oCMl cl suct* 

eeeds to his empire, reigia® 42 jreflis, but does 
not seem to have had much rule over Tamer- 
lane's conquest in India, 16. he was not the 
lineal ancester of Sultan Babr, the first of the 
Croat Moguls, 17- 

Phawlum, Serjeant. 1762. Fehniary, at the 

battle of Covrepauk, sent by Clive, discovers 
th© situation of the enemy's artillery and guides 
Ihe party which takes it, 211, 

Skbbbeto, mountains of, part of the Indian 
Caueaaus, liirough which Tamerlane passes in 
his return from India to Sapiarcande, 15, 
SEiu»iKAmBNi*BTTAii, principal fort of Ca^ 
tabominaiguci.— -1766. Ap*U, a detachment 
«»t by Heron against it, 390. 

Mm&, to tho*K. of Mauritius. 1748. Mr. 

Boscawen with his squadron passes through 
them, 98. 

fiwww, Admiral of the Mogul on the Malabar 
Coast, appointed when the empire extended 
Its conquoafte thus far, 467, the country near 
BottcooiS© is sulriect to Mm, 413. 

.Smim losBBK, Bnsioh. 1762. October, at 

attack of Cobelong, disco vers the Fr. party 
coming to its relief, and places the troops in 
gmbuscade to intercept them, which happened, 
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164.“ — 1753. Apf'il detached from the gar- 
rison of Areot, with 40 Europeans and 200 Se- 
poys, in conjunction with the troops ofNa- 
zeabulla, against those of Yelore, is deserted 

in the action and taken prisoner, 288. 

1764. September, Captain, appointed with 
a strong detachment to protect the labourers 
repairing the Mound at Coxladdy, Sfl, vigiT 
lant, and prevents the enemy's parties from 
molesting them, 372. 1766- ’ May, com- 

mands the rear guard of the army marching 
through the pass at Nattam, and retrieves the 
confurion info which the line was thrown by 
the attack of |ihe Golleries, 393, 304, 396. 

Smith richaeb, Ensign. 1764, February. 

with Captain Pigou's detachment to the relier 
of falam Cotah, commands the rear guard of 
300 Sepoys, when harrassed by the enemy 
during their return, and in the passage over 
the Coleroon, when several are drowned, 369. 

SOIJBAH, SUBAH, signifies a province ; but 
the Bmopeans improperly call the Yiceroy of 
the principal divisions of the empire, Suhahj 
and we too, in conformity to the usage which 
has prevailed, 36 and 36. their authority over 
what we call Nabobs, 36. who of late years 
have paid as little heed to them, as they to 
the Throne, 37. 1742. Every petty gover- 

nor in the Carnatic, mimicking in theii retir 
nues the titles given to the principal officers in 
the court of the Subah, 51.' 

BOUBAHSHIp, op the Decan^ 
Bouthebit ynovufaBSj the Camatio ^on e 

127 k und^tiie^glis^'and ^ 

MahomedaBy asserts that NazujMg 4s the 
Subah, 132. pt, 16S-. December, Duplei^ cpm? 
missioned by Murzfi&iing,to account to the Su» 
hah for the revenues of provinee of Arcot, 

iM. »1751. on his death, DupldU acknow^. 

ledges Salahadjing, 166, 1162. The Subah 

had not resided at Aurengabad siace the death 
of Nizsmalmuluck, 251. Influence of his re?- 
sidence on the populousness of fhe city, 252^ 
Balagerow invades the territories of, 435. Gha^ 
ziodin M competition with Salahadjing 
for the Subahship, 273, apprehension that 
Bcheabeddin, the son of Ghazio dean Khan, 
may claim it on the death of his father^ 274. 

m, 328. 1753. Seid Baskar Khan offers 

Bussy inland provinces in the Subahship, if he 
will toist fi*om demanding the maritime, 336, 
1754. Moraxirow's principality depend- 
ant cm, 363. Ragogee lonsola ravaging the 
K. B. parts, 372. m, 427. Bee Becan. 
BQXIBAH, SUBAH, of the Began o:^ 
Southern Provinoes, when meaning Nis 

ZAMALMULUCK. 37. NazXRJING, 

142. 145, 146. 147 . 150. Murzap'a^ 

l|2fi 
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jmo hailed, 156. m, 157. 160. 163, 249. 
8 AiABABJlNO, 248. 1751. 

acknowledged at Oolcondak, 250. 435, 

274. 328, 329. 331. 333, 334, 335. 337* 
404.':428.429. 436. ;See. Becan. 
SOITBAHBAE, means Yieeroy of a province, 
and is tke proper word for wkat Europeans 
improperly call Soubah, 35, 38. 
SOUBAHSHIPS, tbe same form of government 
in all, 37. 

SouTHBEN CouNTEiE.3, relative to Belbi, are 
tbe lOecan ; relative to the Carnatic, are all 
South of the Coleroon, w, 402. 

Sau ABRON. See under and French 

Storm. 1746. 2d, demolisheth the 

best of Belabourdonnais* squadron, 70. 

X749. April the 13th, the Namur, Pembroke, 
and Apollo, of Boscawen’s squadron, and two 
of the Company’s ships lost ; the English camp 
at Porto Novo ravaged, 109. 1752. Oc- 

tober SlBt, violent at IVivadi, 267. 
OTBBEBALLY, son of Doastally, 1736, comes 
•with his father’s army, and accompanied by 
Ohundasaheb, to Ma^ass and Pondicherry, 
jfrom hence to Tritohinopoly, of which they 
get possession, and be gives the government of 
. It to Chundasabeb, 38. sees Ms error when 

too late, 38. 1740. Map the 20th, is to 

. the southward when, hds lather is defeat^ and 
killed' at Amboor, 41*, 42. takes refuge in Ye- 
lore, 42. ransoms the province from the Mo- 
rattoes by the mediation ofMeerassud, 42. who 
agree to return, and take TritcMnopoly from 
Ohundasaheb, 43.- — -1741, resides in Yelore. 

1742. sends his family to Madrass, and 

sometimes comes there himself, 45, October, 
is poisoned and assassinated in Yelore by Mor- 
ttzally, 45, 46, 47, 48. whom his mmy ac ' 
knowledge, 49. but on Mortizaily’s Eight from 
Arcot, proclaim Seid Mahomed, the son of 
SuMerally, 60. m, 51. m, 55. In 1749, his 
posthumous son residing in Yandiwash, 119. 
m, 134. Tuckeasaheb, the governor of Yan- 
• diwash, marri«i to one of hk sisters, 206. . . 

Sn'ocroOBB* Snooojr*®, Prime Minister of the ' 

H,ofTanJo», 1752, stoipen varlmtcewith 

the General Monacgee, 236, 237.' ^1753. 

April 22, deputed by the K. to coBjpliment 
the Nabob and Major Lawrence at Taipore, 
281. rules the K. and is bribed by the Myso- 
reans, 286. prevails on him to remove Monac- 
gee from the command of the army, and leads 
htinrt far towards an alliance with the Myso- 

319, 320, 1754. January, per- 

Kl. to remove Mm again immedi- 
be had defeated the ^^rattoos, 342,'- 
Mm | negotiate with the 
M7*. is himself manoved 

from by the representations 

oi I’tiiK. anu and rttfre under pre- ■ 


■ teacc of visiting; a famous Pagoda, at^a great 

. 'distance, 361.',' 

Sugar-ioaf-roi^h , , in the plain of Tritekimpohj 
about. 3 m. s. of the Fremk Eoek,’~i^b% 
March 29th, Dalton, 'wuth a lai'ge. detachment'.' 
wmts there to join Lawrence and Clive com- 
ing' 'with the reinforcement, 214. m, 215.—' 

1753. ' Anguet 9th, 'the main body of the^ enemy 

there, when intending to intercept Major 
LawTence returning with the convoy from 
Tanjore, 300, 301. September the 1st, the 
enemy encamped there opposite to the Eng. at 
the Frensh rock, 307. the 20th, description 
of their camp there, 309. 310. the 21st, J3aU 
tie of the StigarJmf-Rock, 310 to 313. 

1754. August 17th. Maissin draws up his 
army .between this and the Fr. Rock, to oppose 
lawrencc returning again from Taniore, 368. 

■ w3.69. ■ ■ ■ ' 

SiJLTAK, the titlo of Mahmood Schah, K. of 
; Delhi, 13., of Khalil, successor of ' Tamerlane, 

, 16. .of Babr,. tot of the G. Moguls,. 17, .' . 

S u jf, T 'H .k' one .of 'the divinities of' the, Indians', 
gets his 'teeth k'nocked out in a .broil 'With the 
others,. 3. , . 

S'lf'NBA, Stebiohts.of, Freuch sMps taken in 
them by Barnet’s squadron in 1744, «, 60, 

jSt7iWT, ;w, 407*. . , 

S w A M Y, meaning Gods, often repeated by the 
Colleries, when they recovered their images in 
the attack of the Eng. line in the pass of Na- 
tam, 594. 

Swiss, Paradis is one, 77. 1752, two com- 

panies of Swiss sent from England to Madrass, 
of which one, going in boats to Fort St. David, 
is taken by a French ship, and carried into 
Pondicherry, 285. August the 16th, Major 
Ijawrence proceeds with the other company in 

a sMp, 255. 1753, Jammrg, 100 arrive 

from Bengal at Fort St. David, 279. Mag, : 
many desert in the march to TritcMnopoly, 
283. Mag 10th, a detachment commanded 
by Polier in the action on the Island, 284. 
1754. Aug^ Godeheu sends back to Madrass '.' 
those taken two years before in the boats, 367. 

SFitW, conquirod by Tamerlane, 17. 

Symmonbs, Kb'S ion, 1752. Fehrmrg, at 

the battle of Co vxepauk, advances from Keene’s 
detachment reconnoitres the French artillery 
in the grove, 'and rejoins with information, 
211 . 

T. 

T Aoebdin Ildiz, slave of Scheabeddin, 
who appoints Mm governor of Gazna, 
which is wrested from hiin by Mahomed the 
6th of the Khotvrasmmm, 13, 

TAHAKAonthe C. of Malabar, the s. boun- 
dary of Angria’s dominions, 407, 408. 
TAMEEIiANB, the Mogul Tartars, under him 
and his successors, have at length conquered al- 
most 
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, ■ , tlie ' ' whole' of Indostan,, ■' 2 . But Maho- 

uiedau princes had made eonciuests in India 
long "before .'his,' 9. O'f' these Tnrmechmn 
is esteemed the most famous conqueror, 11. 
his history quoted, 11. his historian, 12. 
Tamerlane enters India, in 1398 j his inarch 
conquests, operations ; defeats and dethrones 
Sultan Mahmood, his return to Samarcande, 
13, 14, 15. his suhseq^uent conquests, 15. 
never retiuiis into India, dies in 1404. his 
successors, p, 16. Sultan Bahr, the first of the 
present Dynasty of Great Moguls, descended 
from him, 17. the blood of Tamerlane is still 
held in veneration in Indostan, 20 and 124. 
TAN JOBE, Country, Kinguom of, ex- 
tensive, 25. borders on part of the Carnatic to 
the s. 37. governed by its own Bajahs pay- 
ing tribute to the Mogul through the Nabobs 
of Arcot, 88. extent, 70 m. from n, to s. 
GO from n. to w. bounded n. by the CoUroon^ 
E. hy the Sea, s. by the Sea and the Mo^'avars^ 
w. hy Tntchinopoiy and Tondunan, 108, 109. 

1749. Aprils expedition of the English 

to conquer it for Succogee, 109 to 112. June 
to Atiynsf^ second expedition to take Devi 
Cotahi 112 to 118. 1749. October Novem- 

ber, expedition of Murzafajing and Chun- 
dasaheb, 133 to 136. the news of which 
hastens Naziqmg’s march from Goleondah, 
137. the territory of the Morattoe Kings of 
Gingee extended to the borders, 151, the 
A territory near Kmical, valued at 106,000 

rupees a year, 161. 1751. July, the de- 

taohm^i firom y&tdoiehohm sent to Tritchi- 
nopoly, through the Tanjore country, 182, 
Clive’s detachment from Eort St. David and 
Clarke’s from Devi Cotah meet near Cmidore 
182. Tondiman lies between Tanjore and 

Madura, Moravar to the s. 208. 1752. 

jIfarcA, Lawrence and Clive with the rein- 
forcement proceed through it, 213. -1753. 

April, Lawrence and the Nabob coming 
on from Trivadi to Tritchinopoly march 
through it, 281. m, 294. Blimisenim ne- 
cessary to secure the communication of 
Tritchinopoly with this country, 303. 
September, Sixty-five Frenchmen, fugitives 
from the battle of the Sugar-loaf-rock, taken 
straggling in it, 313. December, 1200 
Morratoes penetrate into the Kingdom, 

325. 1754. January, who are hemmed 

in between two rivers near the Sea Coast 
and aU either killed or taken hy Monaegee, 
341, 342. the English army used to receive 
provisions from this country, 343. Febru- 
ary, after the defeat of the convoy, get no 
more from thence, 346. w, 3-57. June, 

. M^iasin ravaging, 357. m, 359, the mound 
at CoUaMy, necessary to its agriculture, 
360, Gauderow defeated at Tricatopoly on 


the frontiers, 360. 361, supplies the Eng, 
camp, as before, 370* October, by the con- 
ditional treaty the English were to retain in 
this country Devi Cotah \ the French Kari- 
cal, with the d istricts then in their possession, 
375. The Nabob, moving from Tritchinopoly 
to Arcot, proceeds through the Tanjore coun- 
try to Fort St. David, 397. 

TANJORE, City, had been besieged by 

Chundasaheb, from Tritchinopoly, 129. 

1751. Decernher, invested by Murzafajing, 
Chundasaheb, and the French troops, 134. 
succoured by twenty Europeans from Trit- 
chinopoly, 135. operations and negotiations 
there, until the siege is raised, 134, 135, 136. 
the w'ant of money to go on had caused 
Chundahaseb to attack it instead of Tritchino- 
poly, 137, 138. the money got there by the 
French officers the cause of the mutiny of 
the rest, 139, 1753. July, Major Law- 

rence marches thither with the army, 294. 
arrives there, 296. ConandercoiU, half way 

between Tritchinopoly, 296. m, 352. 1754, 

May 23d, Major Lawrence marches again 
with the army to Tanjore, 358. arrives there 
two days after the defeat of Gauderow, Pigou 
joins with the reinforcement from Devi Cotah, 
391. m, 362. m, 864. July 22d, the army 
moves, and encamps at Atchempettah, 12 m. 
w. of Tanjore, 365. 

TANJORE, Kino op, in 1739, harrassed by 
Chundasaheb, incites the Morratoes to attack 

the Carnatic, 41. 1749 the Pretender to 

Tanjore. Saujohee ; the King reigning, Pra- 
to^mny; their family andde$cmt.frpm Sev^ee 
the Idorxatoe’s borother^ 108 J¥cm. Siis 
time the King meavi is Pjsatopsino. The 
two expeditions of the English against him 
for the restoration of Saujohee^ and the ac- 
qxiisition of Devi Cotah, 108 to 118. July, 
frightened by the revolntion which had hap- 
pened in the Carnatic, makes peace and gives 
Devi Cotah to the Eng. company, 11^ Con- 
ditions on which his ancestors suh3Qntted to 
the Moors when they conquered the Carna- 
tic, 129, his predecessor, in 1736, attacked, 
and besieged in Tanjore by Chundasaheb, 
129. 1749. October, November, the King, 


and negotiates, 134, 135, 136, December 
31st, ratifies the treaty, and, besides money 
to the chiefs of the army, gives 81 villages 
dependant on Karical to the French company, 
136 , 1751, Allum Khan quits his ser- 

vice* and goes to Madura, 169. cautious of 
declaih^, permits both the English and Fr. 

troops to pass through his country, 182. 

1752. February, sen& 3000 horse and 200 
foot under Monaegee to the assistance of Ha- 
TT u u homedally 


homedally at Tritclunopoly, 20S. 214. 

pr^udiced by bis minister (Suceogee) agamst 

Ms general Moaaegee, 236, 237. 1753. 

F&hrmiyr sends his o;ivalry to join the English 
at Trivadi, but recalls them before they had 
joined, on an alarm of the Morratoes*, 277. 
Aptnl 22d, deputes his minister Snceogee to 
compliment the Nabob and Major Lawrence, 
visits them himself at Condore, orders his ca- 
valry to accompatiy them, who return the 
next day, 281. il/ay, June^ deterred by the 
practices of the ^Mysorean from supplym^ the 
army atTritchinopoly with provisions, 
285, 286, ruled by Succogee, 286. 

Palk deputed to him : On the arrival of the 
English army from Tritchinopoly, orders his 
cavalry to j oin them, 296. receives 

threatening letters fromBupieix, is prevailed 
upon by Succogee to remove Monaegee, and 
is on the point of signing with the Mysoreans, 
319, 320. but is stopped by the repulse of 
the assault on Tritchinopoly, 325, stations 
Gauderow with troops at Trieatopoly to 0|>- 
poee the Morratoes, and pretends that his 
army is assembling to join the English 3^5. 

1754, Jamtwry, the English deputies, in 

the ©onferance at Sadrass, insist that Ms eoun-r 
try be guaranteed to him, 337. Februmy^ a 
* .body of 'iCorri^jea laying waste Ms count^,- 
ha -restore monaegee, and solicits Major 
I^wrehcfektO' 'mwch to Tanjore, S4I. by the 
instigaUfflSi' of Suctoogee, removes Mona^ee 
again, as soon as he had defeated the Mor^ 
ratoes, 342. Fehmaryt on the defeat of the 
English convoy, prevents his merchants jfrom 
supplying more provisions to Tritehmopoly, 
346. imprisons Monaegee, negotiates with 
the Mysorean- Palk deputed to him, who pro'*- 
vents mm &om signing the treaty, but carniot 
prevail on him to lend his troops, 348. Moy, 
plundering his country, and takes 
Ooiladdy, 357. M^or Lawrence, to take ad* 
vantage of the King's fright, marches to Tan*' 
lore, 357, 358. who presses Mm to hwton 
liis approach, 360, because Maiasin had cut 
through the mowid at OoilSMidy, 860. and 
Mwwow had out off 12 of the 15 hundred 
horse wMeh the King had sent again under 
the command of Gauderow to Trieatopoly, 
S60, 361. on the arrival of Major Ijswrence, 
disgraces Succogee, and restores Monaegee to 
the command of the army, 361, 382, and 
««ments to fumiah the money demanded of 
the Nabob by Morarirow, 363. 27th, 

join the English at A.tchempet^, . 
17th, march with them to 
303^ Septmb&r, Major Law- 

.^lirfcfeed him to protect the 

tion m at Coiladdy, 371.- ^1755, 

had beA' wifetife vittlanoe ^th the Morirmi:, . 
andremonstratesshwf^y against thefi^enffshlp 


shewn him by Col. Heron, 337. his quarrel 
with Tondnnan, which arose in 1749, con- 
cerning Arandangi and the cession of Kelli- 
nelli Cotrth, but had been suppressed during 
the brunt of the general war, breaks out 
again ; both arm, but are prevented by the 
conduct of the Presidency and Oalliaud, and 
the unwillingness of Monaegee, from com- 
mencing hostilities, 402, 403. 

Taxjorinr, Individuals, singular suicide of ^ 
Taujorine of Mgh east, taken wounded at 
Bevi Cotah, 116. wily, meaning the Kino-, 
134. meaning Monaegee, 237* 

T A K j 0 n i N 12 s, meaning the nation, .1754, 

J«?y, Morarirow promises, if paid by the 
King, never more to be an enemy to the 
Nabob, the English, or the Tanjorines, 237. 

T A, I jr,0 » E, T A N J 0 E I Sf E, TAXJ0t|»s, , when 
meaning or applied to, their ARMy,OETaooEs, 
1749. .4pri7, opposing the English troops 
with Captain (bpe, 109, 110. the 

army encamped under Vevi €oiak, when the 
English come against it, 114. their horse cut 
to pieces most of Clive’s platoon, 115. sally 
again, and 14 are killed at a volley, 

5000 attack the English detachment in Atc?iar 
Deram during the whole night, and endeavour 
to bum dowm the gates wdth bundles of straw 

piled against it, 117, 118. 1749. Nomn^ 

her^ defending Tanjore against Murzafajing, 

the French, and Chimdasaheb, 135. 1762, 

Febrmry, 3000 horse and 2000 foot with 
Monaegee join Hahomedally at Tntchmor 
pohh 208. Aprils 1000 of their horse de- 
tached with Clive to Sa^maDeramy 221. Mo- 
naegee, with the rest of the Tanjorines, takes 
Ooiiaddy^ 226. May 10th, encamps with 
them at Chueklypollam, 232. why Chun* 
dasaheh trusted himself to them, rather than to 
any other of the allies, 2S6. Jww, they Ml re- 
turn home after the capture of Serinykem^ 

247. 1753. their horse, pro* 

ceedlug to Join the Bng&h army at Trivadi, 
are recalled on an alarm of the Morratoes in 
their own country, 277. April, proceed one 
day's march with the English army from 
Tanjore, and retttfn the next, 281 Jmy, their 
troops a»8omblln|, 296, 8000 horse 

and 2000 matchlocks join the English army 
at Tanjore, and proceed with them to Trit- 
ckinopnhjy 299. On the 9th, in the action 
defending the convoy, remain with the Na* 
bob's retinue, and the baggage and provisions, 
300, 301. and neglect to charge the enemy 
when routed, 302. September 1st, encamp 
'i'pith the English army at the Fremh rock, 
secure from the Morattoes, whom they fear, 
307. September 21 st, their cavalry in the baU 
tie o/* the Suyar^loaf Mock how disposed, 810. 
again, 311. plunder the camp, instead, of pur- 
.suing the enemy, 313, 314. their rhodo- 

montade 


tn'ontadss after the Tictory, 3H. Octoher the 
23d, return liome> to celebrate tlieir great fes- 
tival, 316, m, 325. December , a body of tlieni 
stationed wdth Gauderow at Tricatopol^ to 
oppose tlie Morratoes, 325. wlio pass by them 

into the Tanjore country, 326. 1754. 

January^ their cavalry led by Monacgee in- 
tirely defeat these Morratoes, 841, 3424 
Feb, a party of horse lying at Gootaparah, 
inarch away three days before the English 
convoy and grenadiers are attacked and cut 
off, 344. May the 24th, 1500 horse with 
Gauderow, stationed again at Tricatopoly, are 
intirely defeated by Morarirow, 360, 361. 
June 7th, Monacgee reinstated, levies troops 
to recrtdt this loss, 361, 362. July 22d, after 
long delay, the Tanjorines join the English 
army at Atchempettah^ 365. they are 2500 
horse and 3000 foot, mostly armed with mus- 
kets, 368. August 17th, are disposed in the 
second line, to protect the baggage and con- 
voy, 368. thehr peons mentioned, 368. are 
amused by Hydernaig, who falls upon the con- 
voy, 369. September^ the army take the held to 
attack Tmdmian^ butstoptbythe preparations 
of Calliaud, 403. and during the rest of the 
year by the contrived delays of Monacgee, 403. 
Tanks, the great reservoirs in India, from 
which the arable lands are watered, ^354. 
TAMTAHS, Mount Caucasus to the n. separates 
India from various nations of Tartars, 2. 
their cruelty ia war, 13i 

TAMT^,T* lye tp s. ^ Ik 

crowds or adyentiwa® #oaj||.Ta*ti|ry 

blished themselves in Indostan, 24. - 
Tavbbnier, quoted, for a story of the des*- 
potism of a Nabob, 28- 

Tb Dbum, sung in Pondicherry on raising the 
siege, 1748. p, 106. and on the death of 
Nasiijing, 1750, p, 159. 

Telliohebry, English settlement on the C. of 

Malabar. 1747. sends 400 Sepoys to Port 

St. David, 87. treachery of their officers, 88, 
TEPRA^ kingdom, east of Indostan, from 
which it is separated by marshes and rivers, 2. 
TEiiEioiiB, a large tract of wood-land country, 
about 30 m. n. of TntcMnopoly of which 
the chief is called Rkeddy ; it was over-run by 
the French mid Mysoreans during the war ; 
who deposed the reigning Bheddy, and sub- 
stituted his cousin ; and he not paying his 
tributes, Maissin marcheth from Pondicherry, 
deposeth him, and reinstates his antecessor, 
396. 

tllAMAS KODLI KHAN, See Kouli Khan. 
TsEVENO'r the younger ( who travelled into 
ImMa in IM5.J says there were Canibals ( near 
Baroehe,) pi 6. 

TJSIBETy THE GREAT AND LITTLE. Mount 
Cememus separates them from India^ 2. The 


Ganges risQB in the mountains of Thibet, 14; 

Thieves, the word colleries, it is said, sianiffes 
Thieves, 208. 

Tlmaby, Tiheby, a fort 6 m. s. w. of Arcot. 

1751. September^ Chve attacks the fugitive 

troops of Arcot there, on the 14th and 16th, 
184, 185. November the 9tli, the governor 
surrenders the fort to him, 196. 

TlNlVBLLYi The City or Town, the 
Co TINT BY. The town is 160 m. s. of TritehU 
nopoly^ the territory^ extends to Comorin^ the 
country of Madura lies between this and the 

country of Tritchinopolyi 169. 1751. Ja- 

mmry, Abdull Kahim and Lieut. Innis, sent 
with a force to settle the government, arrive 
at the city, 169. March from whence they 

return to join Cope at Madura^ 170. 

1755. Folmtaryi 500 Europeans and 2000 
Sepoys sent with them to reduce the coun- 
try, are joined by lOOO horse with Ma- 
phuze Khan, whom the Nabob appoints 
his Yicegorent in the Madura and Tmivelly 
countries, 380; they are bounded to the e. 
by the districts of Mobavab, 384. who offers 
settlements on the sea coast, which will greatly 
abridge the commmrication with the city of 
Tinivelly, 384. the army arrives there in the 
middle of Marcki 385. Oatabot7unaigue*s coun- 
try is about 50 m. n. e. of it; NelU Cotah 
about 40, s. 386. The Moravar sends 5000 
* men, to assist the Eng. in reducing the Poly* 
gars, 387. Colonel Heron lets the countries 
at farm to Maphuze Khan, 388. May the 
24,*,^ 3^ron leaves the city and marches 

ipou Ihe 

reeovery 

TsapLtageous to Arcot, andexcitesthe Jealousy 
of the French, 395^ who plead pretensions to 
them, ^96, the submissions made in them 
during Heron's expedition, proceeded intirely 
firom the dread of the Eng. troops, 398. 
Hianah, Moodemiah, and Nahi Caun Cat* 
teck, were left by Allum Khan in the govern- 
ment of the Madura and Tinivelly countries 
in 1752 i they acknowledge the Nabob, their 
licentious and proffigate rule, 399. on the ap- 
proach of Heron, Moodemiah and Nabi Caun 
Catteck retired from the town of Tinivelly 
to the PviitaveTi 400. The districts of Gala- 
cad lie at the foot of the mountains which 
separate this from the country of TramneorCi 
400. the Travencores retire &om the fort and 
districts of Calacad on the arrival of Colonel 
Heron» 401, and Maphuze Khan sends troops 
to take possession of them, 401. May, he 
marches back horn Madm-a to Tinivelly, and 
the Company's Sepoys go with liim, 401. 
proceeds firom thence to the PuUtaver*s 401. 
represses the incursions of his Colleries into 
the districts, 402. In Novemhe^-f retun^ to 
Tinivelly, 420,- — 1756. The Pulitaver has 
TJ u u 2 the 
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tke ascendant oyer the Eastern Ca-* 

taboininaigicie leads th© Western 420. Ihe 
city of Madura is the bidwaxk of the terri- 
tory of Tinivelly, 421. Moodilee, a native, 
offers to take the country at farm, 421. Abdul 
ilahim, in Oherelpetore, expects succours from 
Tinivelly, 422. the rebel confederates resolve 
to attack Maphuze Khan at Tinivelly before 
they attempt Madura, 422. March 21st, and 
are entirely defeated within seven miles of the 
town, 422, 423. Qayetar is 25 ni. to the N. of 
it, '424. ' ^ 

Tirandiore, Town, 8 m. w. from Madura, the 
Pagoda of Coil^My stands in it, Mahomed 
Issoof passes through it, April, 1756, in his 
march from TrUehutopoly to Madura, 423. 

TooLiPooa, Tamerlane crosses the Ganges there, 

Tokbih AN, Tonuamak Tonbeman, the 

Toltoae. 1752. February, sends 400 

horse and 3000 Colleries to the assistance of 
Mahomedsdly at Tritehinopoly, 208. June, 
not strong enough, nor conveniently situated, 
to favour the escape of Chundasaheb, 236. 
not obliged to act with the Habob out of 

the districts of Tritchmopoly, 247. 1753. 

May, the Mysorean endeavours to deter Mm 
jbrom supplying provisions, 285. and bribes his 
oMoers, 286. — ^“1754. Maissin m vengeance 
of Ms asmstaaee to the Eng. ravages Ms coun- 
try, 357, the Potygair visits Major Lawrence 
passing through Ms country, and is received 
with me regard and attention due to Ms at- 
tachment, 366. 1755, had long been at 

enmity with the Moravar, and is offended 
at the favour shewn him by Col. Heron, 
187. In 1740, he had assisted Monac- 
gee to take who gave him Kel^ 

UnelH Cotah for the service, wMch the King 
of Tagore reclaimed; the subsequent wars 
stopp^ the qttarrel, but it breaks out in dum 
1745, when the Bng. Presidency and Caihaud 
endeavour to reconcile them ; and Monaegee 
delays to commence hostilities against Mm, 
402, 403. — • 1756. AmU, pronuses troops 
to accompany Mahomed Issoof into the Ma- 
«^aand KwwHy countries, who com^ to 
Padmotta, and delivers to Mm the hostages of 
Caiahominatgm and 423. a body of 

Ms troops follow with his brother-in-law and 
join at Madura, where Mahomed Issoof re- 
tains them in the Compan/s pay, 423. 

Tonuiman, thb Oountey anb Woods 
PoDTOA®. extend s. and s. b. of 
Wichmopohj, limiting in part the coimtry 
of Tav^e to the w. 109. and lie between 
Miamra, 208. — - 1752. 

A tim only district from which 

prowions, 272* to inter- 
cept which B«int forms a camp at the 
Faeguirds "-*** 1753* April, a 

party of Sepoys sent to escort provisions, can- 


not get back to the city, 281. but the convoys 
are protected by the army encamping at the 
Faeguirds Tope, 285. m, 286. June, and after 
the victory of the Golden rock, the Sepoys re- 
turn with a stock for 50 days, 294. September 
21 St, several of the French, who fled from the 
batik of the Sugar^^loaf rock, axe knocked on 

the head in Tondiinan’s country, 313. 

1754. the provisions were always brought to 
the skirts of the tvmds, and from thence es- 
corted by detachments to the city, 343. The 
road from Ktdii CoiahtoCootaparahliestf^ougk 
the skirts of the vx>ods, 344, February, after 
the defeat of the convoy, Tondiman’s country 
remained again the only resource for provi- 
sion ; and 300 Sepoys are stationed to collect 
them St Killunore, a village in the woods, 12 
m. from Tritchinopoly, 346. m, 351. Maissin 
with a large force entei*s the country, the in- 
habitants remove their cattle, and abandon 
theii- villages, which he bums, and takes A*7- 
iamre, 357. Major LawTcnce, marching to 
Tmyofc, passeth through the woods, 358. .dw- 
20th, provisions procured as tisual from 
' this and the country , of Tanjore, 370. Pu- 
dwcoUah the principal to%vn, 1758. April, 
Mahomed tooof inarches tMther in his way 
to Madmm, 423*. . 

T o N D I M A H*s . Beovebr-in-Law* - — - ' , 1755, 
Caliisudcorr^pondsand confers with him on 
the Poiygars quarrel mthTa^rc, concerning 

Arandatighi and E^Ui Nelli Cotah, 402. 

1756. / pril 10th, he joins Mahomed Issoof 
at Madura with some of Tondiman*s forces, 
who retains them in the Company’s pay, 423. 
Topasses, are the mixed Christians bom in 
India, employed as Infkntry ; pretend to be de- 
scendants of the first Portuguese, and have 
their name ( U is smd) from wiring a hat, 89, 

ToFASais, in the seriice of Chukdasahib.. 

1761. July the 1 3th, 100 advance with 

4000 Sepoys to the attack of Dalton’s post at 
Utatoor, », 175, 

To PASSES, In the serviee of the Ewolish. 

1746. Dmmiher, 100 at Fort Dmid, 

81, of wMch 50 are in ■^e sally mad© on the 
Fr, troops retreating from the gmdm^-hmme, 83, 
*—1747* J%m$i 200 arrive there from 
87,-;-— 174S. of the Com- 

pany’s battalkm serving at the siege of Pondi- 
cherry, 300 of the 750 were Topasses, 98. 

1751* July, 100 stationed with DMton 

in the advanced post at Uiaioor, 174. and be- 
have well when attacked and retreating, 157. 

1754* May, in the battalion of 400 men, 

wMch marched from Madrass to join Ma- 
phuaie Khan at Conjevenm, half were To- 
passes, 362. Augmt, fiiese and others form a 
part of the 1200 men in battalion, reviewed 
at Atehempettak, 368, 

Topasses, m the service of the P a b k o k. 

1753, May 10th, in the fight on the Island 

of 
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of Seri^m^ nmx MmimkeUimmrt 284, Sep-^ 
tm^er 21st, two companies stationed at the 
Goldm Eockf when the English army gain the 
victory of the Sugar -haf Rocky 310. Nottem^ 
hcTy 200 more arrive to the army at Sering* 
haMy 320, Decen^cTy they have four com* 
panics each 100 men distinct from their bat- 
talion, 343. 1754. August 19th, 400 in 

the action opposing the English army retnm- 
ing from Tanjoi'Cy 369. 

Topassbs in the servicse of Mahomei>asly, 
17 52, a company at Tritchimpoly commanded 
by Clement Poverio, 259. 

Topasses in the service of Moeaexrow and 

the Moeeatoes. 1753. January the 9th, 

two companies advance with them to the at- 
tack of the vilktgc of Trivadiy 276, August 
23d, arrive with him at Beringkcmy 304. 

TjaAOE WmHy at Mauritius, 94. 

TRAVENCOMEy Countey, Kingdom o:^ is 
the most sonthem division of the Misda&ar 
coast, opposite to Tiniv^gy and ends as that, 
at Cape ComoHuy formerly of small extent, 
carried by the present King to the boundaries 
of Cocfdny 400. the country does not admit 

the service of cavalry, 400. 1755. June, 

Jt%, Moodemiah goes tbither, returns with 
2000 Travancores to Cadacad, accompanies 
them back, 401. and returns again in Sep^- 
imb&r with more, 402. 

Travencore, Kme op, has greatly extended the 
dominion, esmidoy^ Launoy a French officer, 
wibo In- 

fantuy, 

other foot; he bought ^ fartaindL&lricts 
of Calacad of Moodemiah, 400, 401. — * 
1755. July, to whom he famishes 2000 Tra- 
vencores in order to re-take this place ; re- 
calls these troops, 401. but in S^temher sends 
Moodemiah back with more, 402. 

Teavencoees, meaning the native troops of 

the country. 1755. July, 2000 proceed 

with Moodemiah to Calacdd; are recalled, 

401. but in moxe return with him, 

402 . 

Teeasukss, the value of the effects and mo- 
ney carried by Thamas Kouli Khan out of 
India is said to amount to 70 millions of 

f ounds Sterling, 23, Treasures in India are 
uried in times of danger, 134. of Nassirjing 
computed at2,600,000^. tbe Jewels at 500,0001, 
162. Mr. Bobins' proposal to intercept them, 

im. 

XafeKWiTE EiBUTENAasra?. 1751. 
her, killed by a Erench Sepoy at the sally 
made from the fort of Arcot on the quarters 
of Bajahsaheb, 186, 

Tricatopoly, a fort 18 m. b. of Tritchinopoly, 
— 1753. Decemh^, Grauderow stationed there 
with a body of troops to punish the Morra- 


toes, 325. several conVo:^ of provisions es- 
corted from hence to the Eng. camp, 326. 

— 1754, the Tanjore merchants, who sup- 
ply them, ynll not venture nearer than this 
place to Tritchinopoly, 343. Eehruary the 12th, 
the convoy and grenadieis halt here, who 
“were cut off the next day, 344. May .22d, 
Oauderow with 1500 horse surprized and en- 
tirely defeated here by Morarirow* 360, 
361, . ’ 

Teikconomaxeb, Bay and Karbour in the’ 

Island of Ceyloh. 1746, June, Peyton 

with the Eng. squadron goes thither after the 
fight vdth Belabourdonnais, 63. August, puts 
to sea, refitted there, 64. — 1747. Octo%er,'< 
Nommher, the ships of Griffin^s squadron 
which could not . bear out the monsoon on 
the Coast, repair thither, 88, December, Grif- 
fin likewise in his own ship, and returns with 
his squadron to Port St. David in January 
1748, p, $8. August, Griffin wdth three ships 
goes there, and sails from thence to Europe m 
Jmua/ry 1749, p, 98. part of Bosoawen's 
squadron went tbither on raisiig the siege of 
Pondicherry, 107, April 13th, most of the 
En^.squadronby being there escape the storm, « 
which raged at Fort St, David and Portomvo, 
109. — ^ 1755, Admiral Watson with the* 
squadron go thither in March, to avoid the 
change of the monsoon, and return to Fort St,- 
David in the middle of May, 397. 

TEiNOMAiEE. 1752. February, parties of' 

. the, hereabouts, 277. 

49 ife,j|he^b%lt^®oad' 

, iagre^ wife' 

moves likewise to a^t, 288. Itisbbsiegedby 
Merarirow, Mortizaily's frbops, HusSan AJ-' 
ly with 500 Sepoys, and 50 Europeans from 
Pondicherry, and is gallantly defended by' 
Berkatoolah, 305. Septeynber, 500 Sepoys sent 
from Arcot fall on the besi^ers ..im concert 
wife Berkatoolah, when BKtssan* Ally is* 
killed, and the rest raise the siege, 316, 
317. 

TEiPBTtl. Pagoda, very famous, on a moun- 
tain about 50 m. n. e. of Arcot, the great 
feast is celebrated in September, when pilgidms 
arrive from all parts, and pay for their Wor- 
ship : from feese cdUections fee Braanins pay 
a tribute of 60,000 pagodas a. year to thego- 
veoenment; this revenue the Nabob made over 
to the Eng. company, 317, 318, — ^1753, 
Mhhoiaed Comaul from Nelore tries to 
get possession of the Pagoda before the feast 
b^nsi and is defeated by a party from Ma- 
dras commandedby Ensigns Holt and Ogilby,’ 
in conjunction withNazeabulla and Ms troOps;. 
is taken prisoner, andiinmediately put todiafe- 
by HazeabuUa, 318. w, 326, 
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TEITOEII^OPOLT, OomtiiY, Bistbicts, 
Kwgdom of, forms paxt of the soritbern 
boundary of the Carnatic, 37. was governed 
by its own Rajah, who paid tribute to the 
Mogul through the iNahob of Arcot ; in 1733 
. submits to Subderaliy and Chundasaheb, who 
had got possession of the Queen and the city, 

38. Chundasaheb is left in the government, 

39. and injures Mysore and Tanjorc, 41. 

1741. the Morrat^s haying taken Chunda- 
saheb and the city, place Morarirow in the 
goyemment, 44, In 1680, the King of Trlt- 
chinopoly attacked and well nigh concjuered 
Tanjore, but is repulsed by the Morratoes un- 
der Sevagee’s brother, 108, limits it to 

the w. 109. m, 129. the country of Madura 
lies 8. between, this and Tinimtly, 169. Its 
■Western boundaries adjoin to the dominion 
of Mysore, 202. Patents from Salabadjing, 
giving the country to Bupleix, produced at 
the conference at Sadiass, 338. 

TRITCBmOPOLY, City. 1736. Sub- 

derally and Chundasaheb proceed thither with 
an army on pretence of receiving the tribute, 
■whenChundasaheb gets possession of theQueen 
and city, 38. is left governor of the king- 
dom, and puts the city in a good state of 

defence, 38. 1740, marches firom hence 

to assist Boastally ; and returns on the news 
"of his deaths 42. Meew^ud stipulates with' 
the Moiratoes that they shall take the city 
from him, 43. they besiege it unexpectedlj, 
Chundasaheb’s brothers attempt to relieve it,^ 
who fall, and he surrenders on the 26th of 
March, 1741, p, 44. the Morratoes leave 
Morarirow in the goyemment, 44. Kovember, 
who declares against Mortissally, 50. - — 
1753. Auffust, Morarirow surrenders the city 
to Nizamalmuluck, 51. lies about 30 

m. w. 109. ?n, 118. — 1749. the 

23d, Mahomcdidly escapes hither from the 
battle of Amboor, his mother with his father’s 
treasures had been deposited here before, 
132. — 120 Europeans are amt to him there 
d&:om Fort St, Bavid’s 133. Buplebt 

enjoins Chundasaheb to attack it, 133. who 
invests Tanjore, 134. to which 20 Europeans 

are detached j&om TritcMnopoly, 135. 

1750. BiipXeix rebukes Chundasaheb for not 
having attacked this city instead of Tanjore, 
137. March, Mahomedally from thence joins 
. Nazixjing at Yaldore, -with 6000 horse and 
. vthe English detachment, 138. December the 
4th, he escapes back from the field of battle 
death of Haziijing, 157. treats with 
. to surrender the city, 162 and 168, 

Captain Cope with 280 
' EurbM|si^and 300 Sepoys sent firom Fort St. 
. Bayid % 188, the tom of 


is 160 m. s. to w^hich Abdull Rahim and 
Lieutenant Innis are sent with a .force, 
169. Madum, iii the possession of Alium Khan* 
cuts off the comnmuicutiou Avith Tinivelhj, 
169. Cope and Abdulhvabab sent against 
Madura, 169. there were only tw'o serviceable 
pieces of battering cannon in Tritehinopoly, 

169. Cope and Abdull wuhab return firustrated, 

170. Chundasaheb preparing to match against 
it from Areot, 171. the A'abob’s troops and 
Cope with the English detachment from hence 
join the English iirmy, commanded by "Gin- 
^en, 111, 172. the English army retreat'' 
mom Vokomiah towaids Tritcliinopoly, 174. 
arrive on the Cakroon in siglit, 177. the 
C'a m i sends off the arm called the Ooleroon 
about 5 m, k. w, from the city; the two 
channels nearly unite again at CoikMp, 16 m, 
to the i:. 177. the government had two boats 
to ferry horses on the Culeroon, 179. the 
cannon in Tritcliinopoly, and those in the 
Papoda of Serinphain intersect, 179. the situa- 
tion, extent, and defences of the city describ- 
ed, ISO. The English anny encamp on the 
w, side,; 'the Kabob’s on- tie s. ,180. Chun-' 
■dasaheb’s and: tlie French 'to 'the e, ; 181. 
J«ty, Pigot sends forward the detachment 
'firom Verduchelum, 182. Arnpisi, ■dine''' sent 

' wklr another from St, David, Clarke with 
fsomDmi Cot ah, both join at Con- 
thre, ahdproceed through the Tanjore coun- 
try : the King suffering both the English and 
French troo^ to pass, 182. — 600 men in the 
English battalion at the city. 183, Clive re- 
turning to Fort St. David proposes an expe- 
dition against Arc^^t, as a means of drawing 
off part of the enemy^s force from the attack 
of Tritehinopoly, 183* iiepiim^er, Chunda- 
saheb detaches 4000 of his troops to besiege 
Mm there, 186. the xethet of the English 
army to Triteluno]poly prejudices tbe reputa- 
tion of their affairs, 192. % 196* Demn^ 
5er, Basinrow loav'ing CHve proceeds with 
Ms Morratoes (1000) to TritcMnopoly, 199. 
ineffectual operations of tho French and 
Chundasaheb against the city, 200, 201. the 
French fire tho same shot at the city as had 
been fired by the English sMps against Pon- 
dicherry, 202. Seventy horsemen with 500,000 
rupees arrive to the Kabob from Mysore, 
203. w'ho see a skirmish, 203. Career is 
situated 50 m. w. 203, Innis Khan the 
Morratoe arrives with 500, p, 204, the plain. 
of TritcMnopoly full of hollow ways, 204. the 
French dragoons cut off on the plain by Innis 
Khan, 204, 205, the Mysoreans preparing 
to come fxQm Catoer ; Truslex detached to 
meet them at Kktnaveram, 30 m. w. 206, 
then Cope, 206, 207. who being killed, 

Dalton 
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Balton is sent, 207. and at length the regent 
with liis own army and the Morratoes of Mora- 
rirow pass onwards, 207. and Balton returns 
with the English detachments, 208. Monac- 
jee joins the Nabob with 3000 horse and 
2000 foot from Tanjore\ Tondiman sends 
400 horse and 3000 Oolleries, the Nabob's 
force is now become superior to Chundasa- 
heb's 208, w, 200. March ^ reinforcement 
with Lawrence and Cliye, approaching 
through Tanjore 213, 214. March the 

28th, halt within 10 miles of the city, from 
whence they are joined by two detachments, 
under the command of Dalton, 214. the 30th, 
fight and cannonade in thepkwj, 215, 216, 
217. the whole arrive at the city, 217. the 
English troops knew little of the plain^ and 
Balton, detached in the night to beat up 
Ohundasaheb’s camp, is misled by the guides, 
217. the IS pounder taken by him at Eli^ 
misemm, presented to the Nabob as the first 
trophy gained in the war, 219. April Clive's 
division stationed at Samiaveram^ is within a 
forced march from the city, 221. The Eng. 
and the troops of the other allies on the s. 
of the Caveti form a line extending 5 m. 
on each side of the city, 226. May the 15th, 
the cannon of the city fire on the enemy 
moving in the island of Serinyham, whilst 
Clive is cannonading them from Pitchandah 
229. only three pieces of battering cannon 
in the city and with the allies, 232. 240. 
the head of Chundasaheb Bent by Monaegee 
to the Nabob, it is carried three tim^ round 
the city, and them packed up in a box to 
be sent to Delhi. 241. Four hundred of the 
French prisoners, with the stores and ar- 
tillery, taken at Jiimhakistna^ carried into 
the city, 243. the Nabob is very unwil- 
ling to depart with the English army into 
the Carnatic, 243. the Mysorean reveals the 
cause; that the Nabob had agreed to give 
liim Tritchinoj>oly as the price of his assist- 
ance, 243. the Nabob's arguments and ex- 
pedients to Major Lawrence, 244. his con- 
ference with the Mysore commissaries and 
Horarirow, 245, 246. -who means to get the 
city himself, 246. June the 16th, the Eng. 

• troops, which had proceeded to Utatoor^ 
return in order to protect the Nabob 
against the designs of the Mysoreans, 246. 
Vague promises and accommodation, with 
them. 700 Mysoreans admitted into the city 
as a guarantee, 246, m, 247. June the 28th, 
the Nabob departs with the English troops, 
247. the Tonjorines return home, the Poly- 
gars not obliged to serve out of the districts 
of Tritolxinopoly, 247. the Mysoreans and 
Morratoes remain in their encampment to 
the w. 247. Bupleix foments their discon- 


tent, 252. the Regent forms several plots to 

f et the city, 257, 258, 259. the Pagodas of 
Vw'iore 3 miles w. garrisoned by Sepoys 
firom the city, 259, 260. Ehroodin Rhan 
the Nabob’s governor tells the Mysorean he 
has no city to exjiect, 260. the Regent pre- 
tends that he wall relinquish his claim to it, 
if the Nabob will pay his expences, 8 mil- 
lions and 5 hundred thousand rupees, 260. 
Bupleix promises to take and give it to the 
Mysorean, 261. Innis Khan witli 3000 Mor- 
ratoes detached by the Regent to join the 
French, 261. the Regent cuts off provisions, 
268, Dalton ordered by the Presidency to 
treat him as an enemy, 268. 'Deceniber 28d, 
marches in the night, and beats up the 
Mysore camp under Seringham^ 268, 269. the 
next day the Mysoreans cut off half the English 
force of the garrison stationed at the grea;t 
ChouUiy on the Island^ 270, 271. Dalton 
turns out the 700 Mysoreans, but detains their 
commander Gopaulrauze, the Regent's bro- 
ther. 271. Velore Pagoda^ 4 m. to the W, 
30 Europeans heatup the enemy's guard herg 
and give no quarter, 272. the Regent cuts 
off the noses of the country people bringing 
provisions, and sends them thus mangled into 
the city, 272. wdiich in the end of March 
is almost reduced to famine, 273. Bupleix 
protracts hostilities ill the Carnatic, to prevent 
the Mysorean from receiving any interrup- 
tion in his attempts against Tritchinopoly, 277. 
Major LawTence at Trivadi receives sudden 
news of the want of provisions in the city j 
Kirotodin Khan, having sold out all the stores 
of pain, 280, 281. mar(^es with the NaMb 
and the army to its relief through Tanjofe^ 
281. but the Tanjoriiie cavalry accompany 
him only one day's march, 281. Dalton firom 
the city makes various attacks on the camp 
which the Mysoreans had established at the 
Pacquirds tope^ 282. which rejoins the camp 
at Beringham on the approach of Major Law- 
rence, and the people of the country bring 
provisions, 283. May the 6th, Lawrence 
arrives, the army in the field, 600 Europeans, 
2000 Sepoys, 3000 horse, 283. the next day 
arrives a strong reinforcement sent by Dupleir 
to the Regent, 283, May 10th, action on 
the Island opposite to MoofacheUimor, 28^ 
284. the English retmm to the city, 2851 
practices of the Mysoreaai, to prevent Tanjofe. 
and Tondiman from supplying provisions, 
285. Lawrence promises them not to quit 
Tritchinopoly, until their countries are se- 
cure, 286. the distress of Tritchinopoly en- 
courages MoitizaUy to take the field against 
Axcot, 287. Trinonmleef 40 m. s. of -^cot, 
is situated on the high road, 288. June the 
26th, the battle of the Golden Mock saves the 

city, 


jbCExiv 
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aty, fto Nsbob. ready to |roo^ with 
the wrmy to Tanjore, is stopp^ by his .^op* 
in his pSace, and rescued by palton wi* me 
BneKsh grenadiers, 294. 295, 296. 
skirt the p/ai» to the a. 296. Comn^rooiU vn. 
^«oo*\alfway to Tanjore, 2^ 

Major Lawrence marching 
Doly halts, 296. only 60 of the Nabobs 
ttoops accompany him, the rest rei^ md« 
the walls, and go over at noon-day to the 
Mysoreans, not fired upon by the gaimaom, 
296. Dalton blows up Warriore, &e explosion 
feils at Weycondah, 296. Da Cattans em- 
•olotred by Dupleix and Brenier to surpnae 
the city by means of the Trench prisimers, is 
,^K\ud, detected by 
299. Dalawfs Chmltry, 6 m. B. 29». 
Jttguxi the 7th, the wmy retemng from 
•Tsmiore halt here ; whilst marching onw^ds, 
signals from the Bock in the cUy. apprae thm 
!^lhe enemy’s motions “£f; 

Asumt the 9th, acUon in which the enemy 
e^youi to preyent the army retum- 
ine to the city with a convoy of proyismia 
*lm Tanjore, and are defeate^ ^ to_303. 
a«anfor(iment of Morratoes withMoranxow, 
aSrf troops from Pondicherry, stronger 
•than the whole of the Bngtoh force, ^ve to 
-fee enemy, 304. m, 366. Motion and sit^ 
'&f of ti» two armiea near th® mty^ 306 
ta 300. S®f^0«a6«rth« 

loaf Booh, in which to cnmy ^^ely 
routed, 309 to 314, Weyc<mMh taken, 314, 
315. October 23d, the army on the setting m 
jo£ the rainy monsoon go into cantomnents 
git Voiladdy, when 150 h.uropeans and 4000 
SeDoys are left to reinforce the garrison, 316. 
the city now well supplied with proviaioi^, 
319 November, design of the french ^ 
assault it, 320, description oi DaU<ms 
mtery, and thejFO^w^ 
formed, 320. 821. the 27th, 

A$sauU and Emalade made m 
the French troow and repulsed, 3il 
a natty redalorce the gaawiaon. 

Drawer the 3d, Iiawrmee am'ire»fromthen<^ 
zK: mA fhA rpwdim of the aseauit 


reclaims tne rviug u* wv,. 

S, a fort, 18 m. B. GauAerow 

pretends he is prepani^ to m^ With 

■the whole army of Tanjore to ^tehmoTOly, 

m m, 328. 1764. to English force 

never sufficient to oa^ on 

•mtmddh and Tntehitiopol}/, 336, m, 838. 

■ ’n, not a pm steading W plain, : 
dttrini the war, 34i3. 
of t^TaaJc^ eomatty at© lodged m 
of at '^e skirt* o* 

the esqorte dtothe 

dtyby lar^''d^ha«», 343. 


the great eontdycoming with the0renadiers,cut 
off Setween Cociaparah and JSlimkemm, 243 to 
345.) on the It^s of which the 11. of Tanjore 
discourages his merchants from supplyingmore 
proTisious to the city 346. but some are got 
from Tondhmiii^s country, and brought from 
EiUamre, 346. the King of Tanjore suspends 
his treaty with the Mysorean, but will not 
send his troops to Tritchinopoly, 34S. April, 
discoyery of Poniapah's treachery, and design 
to render Mahomed Issoof suspected of be- 
traying the city to the Mysorean, 348. Go- 
pinrawze, an inhabitant, concerned with Po- 
niapah, 350. the Regent offers to Poniapah 
to repay the Eng. their expences if they will 
giye him the city, 351. May 12th, Major 
Lawrence ill, is obliged to go into the city, 
355. and yiews from the gateway the engage- 
ment of the two armies, 356, the attacmnent 
of Tondiman had alone of late enabled the 
Eng. to stand their ground, 357, Major Law^ 
reace m.arches to Tanjore, ^tarustm| that the 
iaourslon of Maissin would induce the King to 
Join Ms forces to the Eng. 357. adds 100 Eu- 
ropeans to the garrison, 358. m, 359, m, 360. 
m, 362. w, 363. the city receiyes two or 
three eonyoys after the departure of the army, 
OB which the enemy encamp on the plain, 
and effectually stop them, 364, Monaegee 
agrees to collect as much proyisions as will be 
consumed in the city during the stay the Eng. 
army make at Tanjore, 365. Avgust 17th, 
(Action on the plain on the return of the Eng, 
^y with the conyoy, 368 to 370.} during 
which Kilpatrickkallies with apart of the gar- 
rison against a party marching from Seringham, 
370. the enemy destroy at M&oiacheUimor the 
water-courses wMoh supply the d&c&es and 
reaermirs of the city, 371. which' are re- 
paired under the protection of Mahomed Is- 
and six companies of Sepoys posted 
tliero, 371. Odtdkr the llth, the suspension 
of arme proclaimed hew, 372. when Major 
■Lawrence quite the city and the command of 
'the army, and gpm to Madrass, 372. Gecem* 
5sr, the two $mdm waiting fw the ^conclu- 
sion of ffio treaty had attempted nothing deor- 

.^ye, 372. 1755, HoWthetanding the 

-truce, the Beg«t of Mywre rwoly« to re- 
main until he gete the city, 380, Maphime 
Khan, with m thousand horse, amyed in the 
end of I>€€md>Br, 380. In Febrmnj Colonel 
Heron with the English troops, and those of 
’Maphuae Khan, proceed- to the reduction of 
tiie Madura and Tlniydly counttiee : the Ka- 

'bob goes with tiimn as fwM whm 

fourofliie principal Pdygem ^endint cm 
'TVitohinoi^y mPm and pay their arrears to 
him, 380, SSI. bi^ Lachen%, anc^heri equi- 
yocatee sad reiift% SSI to 883. he Is *®*^*^^^ 
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and the Nabob returns to TritcMnopoly, 383., 
Besaussaye, the Fr. Commaixdaa^t at Soring- 
ham, advises Kilpatrick of the Mysorean's 
scheme to surprize the city ; who in mockery 
offers to leave the ^atea open, 388. April the 
15th, the Mysorean marches away to his own 
country, duped by^ all on whom he had relied 
to obtain possession of Tritchinopoly, 389. 
The army, with Colonel Heron, returns and 
encamps at Wariore Pagodas, 395. the districts 
of T&t'riore are 30 m. n. 396. Calliaud, ap- 
pointed to command in Tritchinopoly, pre- 
pares to oppose Maissiii marching against 2>r- 
riore, 396. the woods of Ariehre begin about 
50 m. to the n, e. of WariorepoUam farther 
Eastward. Calliaud ordered to oppose Maissin 
attacking them, on which he is recalled to 
Pondicherry, 397. «*, 399. 401. Calliaud 

goes twice to Tanjore, to reconcile the quarrel 
between the K. and Tondiman, 402, and 
mahes preparations as if he intended to take 
the field against both. 403. m, 404. the ho- 
stages of Catabominaigue and Etiaporum pri- 
soners in the city, 420. GalHaud receives in- 
telligence of the design of the rebels to seize 
Madura ; is ordered to equip and forward 
Mahomed Issoof, 421. Ma^oh 24th, news 
brought of Maphuze Khan's victory over 
Moodemiah and the Poly gars, 423. M^onied 
Issoof inarches with 1200 Sepoys, 100 Coffe- 
ri^, some Colieries and artillery, carries the 
hostages of Catabominaigue and Etiaporum to 
TomMmsirky 423- »*, 427. 436. 

II m. 

July, taken possession of by the Kr. it is s» of 
the Panmr, 148. the Pr. encamp 8 m, to 
the East, 148, Cope with Mahomedally sum- 
mon it ; the Nabob's troops afraid to at- 
tack it, 148. m, 149, August the 19th, the 
Pr. camp reinforced, 150. they entirely defeat 
Mahomedally,leftbytheEnglish, 150. m. 151. 
^ — 1752. July the 6th, the Prench 

Sepoys surrender it to the Nabob and Law- 
rence on the first summons ; the Eng, army 
encamps here, 248. VUlaparum, 12 m. n. 
253. the 26th, Major Kineer reinforced from 
TVivadi, 254. returns hither defeated at Viera- 
mndi, 255. the Eng. army move, and encamp 
at CMimndektm, 256. m, 258. Major Law- 
rence having defeated the Pr. at JBahoor, and 
being joined by 3000 Morattoes with Emis 
Khan, encamps again at Trivadi, 261. 
Octohsr, marches from thence against Van- 
dmmh, 266. the army returns October 3ist, 
a violent storm, tlae lains and sickness 
th en*, to go to Jpbri St, David Novem- 
ber the i5th, 267. Innis Khan, in the begin- 
mg of November, quitted the Nabob at Trivadi 
and went to PondicJkW^U* 268.- — 1753. 
nmry^ the Prench troops, and Morarirow with 


4000 Morattoes, encamp on the banks of the 
Pannar in sight of Trivadi, the Eng. and the 
Nabob return hither, 276. the 9th, Morari- 
row attacks the village and is repulsed, several 
fights during the month, the Morattoes har- 
rassing the Eng. line marching to and from 
Fort St, David for provisions, 276. a detach- 
ment sent to bring up the Tanjore horse, who 
are recalled by the King before they arrive, 
277. Bupleix reports that the English army 
arc on the brink of ruin, 278. April 1st 
fight long continued, as the Eng, line are re- 
turning with a convoy from Fort St. David, 
Basinrow killed, 279, 280. Major Lawrence 
approaches nearer the Pr, camp, and canno- 
nade their entrenchment, but finds it too 
strong, 280. Kilpatrick detaclxed to retake 
Bpffmgh&rry, 280- April 20tli, the army sud- 
denly obliged to march away to the relief of 
jSrUeMmpoly^ which is reduced to the utmost 
distress for the want of provisions, 281. they 
leave in Trivadi 150 Europeans and 500 Se- 
poys, 281. on the march of the Eng. a part 
of the Prench troops likewise march mom Tri- 
vadi to Join the Mysoreans at Seringham 283. 
the remainder attack the village and are re- 
pulsed by Captain Chace, 286. they some days 
after attack it again j part of the garrison, 
having driven the Pr, back, quit the village to 
push their success, and are aE cut off by the 
Morattoes; the rest within the Pagoda get 
drunk, mutiny, and oblige Chace to surren- 
der, 286, 287. 

T^wakdaparurn, near Fort St. David. 1750. 

the Eng. troops encamp here, in readi- 
to join Mahomedally comiug. with a large 
force &om Arcot, 148., 

THtjodore, 25 m. w. of Madraas.—. rr-lT^ll, 

Ootober, Lieut, Innis, proceeding with a rein- 
forcement to CHvg at Arcot, is surrounded in 
Trivatore by Kajasahab’s troops, and after a 
sharp fight extricates his detachment, 191. 

TiwjSLER, Ensign. 1751. August, detached 

by G-ingen, takes Coiladdy, defends it gal- 
lantly whilst tenable, 180. abandons it in tbe 
night, 181. December, sallies against the party 
at the Pr, rock, 205. detached to Kistnaveram 
with an insufficient force, which is therefore 
followed by more with Cope and Balton, 206. 

Tuccogbe, one of the three sons of Sevagee'e 
brother, who in 1680 took possession of the 
kingdom of Tanjore ;; in which Tuccogee 
himself likewise reigned, suQceadmghis bro- 
ther Serbogee, 108. 

Tuokjbasah:^, Governor of Vmdmash, mar- 
ried to a sister of Subderally,^ 50. — r-1752. Oc- 
tober, summoned by the Eng. army, of which 
the Sepoys storm his Pettah whilst he is nego- 
tiating, paW the Nabob 300,000 rupees, 266, 

'Xxx TOEStel- 
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TTOMECHEBIN CHAN, a. descendant of 
Gingis Khan, styled by Tametlaiie’s Mstorian 
one of the great Emperors of Asia, acquires 
great reputation by bis conquests and exploits 
in India in 1240, p. 11. 


IT. ■ 

TT JS BEG TA RTARS, Babr, yielding to tbehr 

^ conquests, retires firom Mmcranhar towards 
Tndiafl7. 

USBEG TARTARY^ Jaiiasifiin is separated from 
it by deserts and tbe Pumpomimts, 1, 2. 

Ktatoob Streights of Eort, 25 m. from 
Tritehinopoli/, in tbe road to Arcot, tbe sireiphU 
described, tbe Fort is two m. to tbe s. of tbem 

1762. Jt%, tbe Eng. and tbe NaboVs 

army retreating before Ghundasabeb and tbe 
Er. take post in the Streights^ tbe fort, and a 
■village ill front of tbe streigbts, 174. Gingen 
witb some officers sally, and are well nigh cut 
off, 175. Mg the 13th, Dalton, attacked in 
the advanced milage, retires to the main body, 
176, 176. the whole army, leave the streights and 
retreat to the Cohroon, 177. May, the division 
sent with Clive to Samiaveram was intended 
to intercept all communication between 
rmgham and Pondicherry through tbe Streights 
221., April the 14th, D 'Autueil arrives there 
■wili: a reanforcement, 222. Clive marches to 
attack bitn, but he retires into the fort, 222. 

the 9th, Dalton detached to attack him 
there, they fight, D’Autueil retires again into 
the fort, which he abandojis the same night, 
and Dalton takes possession of the next morn- 
ing. 226, 227, 228. is recalled by Major 
Lawrence, 228. m, 233, D^Autueil advancing 
again, is met by Clive seven miles beyond the 
streights, 234, June 16th and 18th, the Eng. 
troops proceed to IJtatoor, bnt ai’e immedi- 
ately recalled to Tiitchimpoly, 246. 1753. 

May 10th, the Fr. reinforcement comes to 
Seringham through the streights, 283. Ter^ 
TioTB ues N. w. of them, 398. 


V. 

t AUAGHERRi, PoLYGAR of the most pow- 
erful of the xoestem Polygars of Ttnimlly, 
his districts adjoin on the West to the Pidita- 
ber^s, who leadls him, 420. 

YaiiAru, Yalarru, Biter, runs by Vol ^ 

ttondah, 172. 1752, Juns, motions of 

‘ Fr. and Eng. in the bed of the river, 173. 

May, it is dry again, when 
CHve’s Sepoys to attack D’Autueil 
under the Pettah of Vokondah, 234. The 
woods of And(m stretch sf. to thk river, 396. 
3 


YJa n » 0 r e, , W'A I, B 0 R E, 15 m. w. from' Pon^^ ■ '■ 

dix'hmrry.: 1750. ; March ■ 22^ ■ • ISTazhjing’s 

army' encamps, and is Joined there by Major 

' Lawrence, from Fori .SL: Bmid, 'and, Maho-' 

' . medally from " TritcMmpoly, ^ 138, April, Ma- 
jor LawTcnce ' returns to .JFb'rtb7,I>ayM,']Sra- ' 
zirjing breaks up Ms camp, and goes to Arcoi, 
146. m, August, the main body of the 
Fr. troops encamped here proceed to 'Trivadi, 

150. ^ 1753. Jm'nmry 3d, they with the' 

Morattoes march from hence, and encamp in 
sight of IVfrtni/, 276. 

YALID, 6th of the Kalifs Ommiades ascended 
A. C, 708, of the Hegira 90, he made con- 
quests in India, 9. 

Yaxbiwase, '.'Fort ' of' Tuckeasaheb.— 1742, 
Seid Mahomed and Ms mother placed there 
after the death , of 'hls 'father 'Subdeially, AO. 

' Ini749, the mother with a posthumous ' son 
is there, 119, situated 20 m, n, of Gingee, 

266. -1752. October, sommoned by Major 

Lawrence and the Nabob, the English Sepoys 
storm the Pettah during the negotiation, ran- 
somed by Tuckeasaheb for 300,000 rupees, 
268, 267. the army returns from hence to 
TnVadI, 266. m, 268. 

Y A H s I T T A R T. — -17 54. January, appointed 
with Palk to treat with the Fr. cominissari^ 
at Sadrass, 337. 

Yeboeb, Yelooe, Fort, To%vn, Domain, Fief. 

1710, given by DoastaHy to his nephew 

Bokeraily* 37. 1740, May, Subderaliy, on 

the death of his father Doastally, killed at the 
battle of Damalclierry, takes refuge in Yelore, 
42. tbe town well fortified, tbe citadel or fort 
built 200 years ago by the Morratoes, 46. is 

tbe strongest in tbe Carnatic, 45. 1741, 

Mortizally, son of Bokerally, tbe Governor, 
unwilling to pay the proportion assessed on his 
fief towards discharging the ransom of the 
province to the Morratoes, 46. October 2d, 
causes Subderally to be assassinated in the fort, 
47* 48. The army of Subderaliy encamped 
around, rise in tumult to sack the t&tm, 48, 49. 
are appeased with promises and money, and 
acknowledge MortiMlly Nabob, 49. Nooem* 
who goes to Axcot, and is proclaimed 
there, 49, and returns in a great fright, 50. 
-1744, June, comes to the wedding cele- 
brated by Seid Mahomed at Arccr, 56. is pre- 
sent at the assassination of this Prince, and in- 
stantly escapes back to Yellore, 57, 68. m, 59, 
the Titans 'who committed the murder, had 
often been with him here, 60. m, 119 m, 

151. m, 168 1751. ^pdemher, Morti- 

zaliy from Velere joins B^ahsabeb at Arcot 

' With 2000 men, 188. November, Bajahsaheb 
beats up Basinrow near Velore, 196, and 
marches from thence to Ami, 197. February, 
Clive, marching towards Velore, is recalled to 

Fort 
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■ ■ Fort' 212.' 24:7, 50 Europeans 

sent' tMtlier. feom Pefidickertyj. wko conspire 
•■witli tlie Fr. prisoners at Armt, 275, March^ 
Moxtizally comes from Vekre to Fmidwherryy 
and returns, 278.— 1753. the 

troops of Vehre defeat those of Arcot^ mostly 
Sepoys, who desert their commander, Jo, 
Smith, and he, with two other Europeans, 
are taken prisoners, 287, 288, besiege Tri- 
nomalee, 305. where they are entirely defeat- 
ed and their general killed (316,) 317, w, 338, 

■ 1756. January^ the Eng. army, com- 

manded by Kilpatrick, set down before Velore, 
417, Negotiations there until the army re- 
turns to Arcot, 418 to 420. Great im- 
portance of the Fort and town, 420. 421. 

m, 425. 

Velobe, GoYER25roROP, Phousbab of, 
meaning Mortizally, m, 119, % 131, m, 168. 
m, 275. wi, 278. m, 338, m, 872. 

Vehre Paged^jt,^ 4 m. West of Tritchinopoly, 
where the Mysoreans kept a detachment to in- 
tercept provisions.— 1752. a party 

from the city blow open the gateway, and put 
all the Mysoreans within to the sword, 272. 

Y E N K A T I G H E E B I, YaNKATI GhEBBI, 50 
m. inland from the sea, about 70 m. n. e, of 
Madrms, the principal town of the Poly gar 
Bangar Yateham Naigue, 417. 

Pendaloo)^ a village 25 m. s. w. of MadrasSf 
where llajahsaheb with the Fr. troops encamp 
and fortify, but abandon it on the approach 
of Clive, February the 2d, 1752, 208. 

YeBB ACHELTJM, YbBB ACH I LU M, PaGODA, 
large and strong, 40 m inland of Fort St, 
David. 1751. Aprils attacked, and sur- 

renders to the Eng. army with Gin gen, who 
leaves 20 Europeans and 50 Sepoys in it, 171, 
172, In Jidy^ it remains the only fort ac- 
knowledging Mahomedally, is invested by the 
troops of a neighbouring Polygar, who are 
dispersed by a detachment led by Pigot and 
Clive ; they send on the detachment to TritcM-^ 
nopoly j 181, 182. is in the high road from 
Tritchinopoly to Trtvadiy 248. and to Pondi- 
cherry^ 283. 1753. July, surrenders to 

Hussan Ally, commander of the Fr, Sepoys, 
':",'305. , 

yicravandit Town, near the Passes of Gingee. 

1752, July the 26th, the Eng, troops 

under the command of Major Kineer, attack 
the Fr. posted here, and are repulsed and 
routed, 253, 254, 255. the Fr. troops march 
from hence and take ViUaparum, 255. 
Yictobia Fobt, the name given by the Eng, 
to JBancoote^'When taken by Commodore James, 
April, 1755, p, 413. 

yillanore, JVillamiir, near Pondicherry. 

1750, Febniary, Murzafajing and Chunda- 
saheb, and the Fr. troops returning from Tan- 
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jore, are harrassedby Morarirow, until they 
arrive here, 137- where they encamp 188. a 
cannonade between the Eng. troops withNa- 
zirjing and the French troops here, a mutiny 
of the French ofEcers in the camp obliges 
B* Autuexl to march all the troops to Pondi- 
cherry, Ghundasaheb accompanies them j but 
Murzafajing surrenders himself to Nazirjing, 
140, 141, 142. — — 1752. August, the 
army retreating from Fort St. David and Ba- 
hom*, encamp between ViHanore and Pmdi- 
cherry, and being cannonaded, retreat into the 
bounds, 256. 

ViUaparum, a fort 12 miles n. of IHwdiV sur- 
renders 23d, 1752, to Major Kineer, 253. 
retaken and demolished by the Fr. troops after 
their success at Vicravcndi, 255. 

Yibaka, a General of the Mjsoreans, leads the 
van of the army when passing by Kistnaveram. 
Febrtmry, 1752, very timorous. In April, 1753, 
commands in their detached camp at the jFh<?- 
which is frequently cannonaded 
there Dalton, and hearing of the approach 
of Major Lawrence with the army from Pn- 
vadif he rejoins the main camp at Seringham, 
282, 285. 

Yisiapobe, Yiziapobe Kinobom op, in the 
Peninsula, Mahomed, son of Sebegtechin, 
Prince of Gazna, who entered India in lOOO, 
is said to have conquered as far as Yiziapore, 9. 
several Poly gars of this country reduced by 
Salabadjing andBussy in thier returnfrom My- 
sore to Hyderabad, in 1755, 405. 

.Yistkob Wistchnb, a divinity of the In- 
dians, 2, whom no foreigner can. be admitted 
to the privilege of worshiping, 7. the iden- 
tical image of Wistchnu, which used to be 
worshipped by Brama, is in the Pagoda of 
Seringham, 178. 

Yizagapatam, Town and Pactory belonging 

to the Eng. in the province of ChicacoU. 

1754. Jaifer Ally and Yizeramrauze apply 
to the Eng. there for assistance against the Fr. 
373. the Morattoes ravaging CMcacole ofer 
no violence to this place, 374. 

Yizbbambauze, 1755, the most powerful 

Bajah in ChicacoU, leagues with Jaffer Ally 
against the Fr. when this province is given to 
them, and applies to the Eng. at Madrass and 
Yizagapatam for assistance, 373. quits the 
allian.ee of Jaffer Ally on the prefers of 
Moracin the Fr. chief at Mamlipatam, 373. 
who in revenge brings the Morattoes into 
Chioacoel, 373, 374, before whom Yizeram- 
rauze flies to Masulipatnam, and returns with 
a body of Fr, troops, who repulse the Mor^t- 
toes, 374. 

Yizib, the first minister of the Emperor oflij.- 
dostan, governing all councils and depart- 
ments, Even his property escheats tqthe 
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Mopil tm Ms deatli, 27. aad a new pa- 
teat is necessary to give nobility to his son, 53. 

. 1750, the pretensions of Mirzafajiag sup- 

ported by the Vizir at Delhi, 158. 

VoiiCo^iDAH, strong fortress on a high rock, 
with another, and a Pettah on the plaiii, 90 m, 
inland from the sea coast, and in the high road 
between Arcot and TtiicMnorp^lyy described, 

172. 1752. June, the Governor sum- 

moned, and the Pettah attacked by the Eng- 
lish ; the Fr. troops admitted into the htoerfoH 
during the frght between the two armies, 172, 

173, 174. m, lai. 1752. Ma^ lOth, 

D" AutneilmvestedbyDaltonin returns 

to Volcmidah, 227. the Governor promises to 
act againstD* Antueil, when the Eng. shall at- 
tack him there, 233, D^Autueil advancing 
j^ain is met by Clive, returns, is attacked, 
taki^ shelter in the lower fert, and surr^ders 
Ms detachment and convoy, 233, 234, 235. m, 

239, 1752. Jfme, the English army with 

the Nabob and his troops arrive here from 
Xritchinopoly, the Governor pays the Nabob 
80,000 rupees, and promises to be punctual in 
Mture, 247. it is in the road from Veriache- 
hm to XJtoitoor, 283* m, 383. 

YolsynaUam, a fort at the southern issue of the 
pass of Nattam, the Eng. army with Heron 
halt, and pass thenighthearebeimre they enter 
'the.paes^ vton the OoEiaies atoeked and well 
nigh routed them, ^1. 

VoLTON, Db, a French sur^n, who had been 
physician to the Great fegul, sent in 1752 
by Ghaziodin Khan from AuretigoMd with 
presents and prefers to Dupleix, 274. 
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AnnoBB. See VAnnouE. 

WAiaa.— *1755. sent with Lawrence 

and Falk to Arcot, to invite the Nabob to Ma- 

. ■ .'drasSi'SOS.' ■ 

Wufwte, WarrkrtB, Pu^eim, three m. w. of 
TritcMnopoly. — 1752. Mlif, garrisoned by 
Sng»' Sepoys from theeity. the Ee- 

gent encamped there, 259* but moves to Se- 
ringJmn when Dalton reinforces the Pagodas, 

259, 260. 1753. Dalton ruins the 

defences, 296. MoetackelUmor to the n. w, 
^70.^ 1755, the English army in canton- 

ments there, and in march from hence on 
the expedition into the Madura and Tinivelly 
* ‘.."IpittLtrwv Jwm the 5th, enoamp here 
‘Iglhii on thdx return, 395. 

•rmB woom of Wabi- 

omsi THE PoLTQAB. 1753, the l^ench 

troc^ at CMJambrttm march against the 
P<%( 5 ror, but are suddenly ordered to proceed 
. to '30®. Fh«e’ ITcmsj* Ee 

, 3 . 


more East than the woods of Arkhre, and 

extend almost to the Coleroon, 396. 1755 

the Polyyctr summoned by Maissin to 
pay tribute to Pondicherry, denies any de- 
pendence, except on tlie Nabob ; and the Eng- 
lish interfering, the French withdraw, 39 6, 397, 

WATSON, AnmEAn, 1754, ^tember, 

arrives on the G. of Coromandel with a 60 
50, and 20 gun ship, 371. October, the 11th, 

saSb to Bombay, 375. 1755. January, 

returns to Fori i&C. David by a very able na- 
vigation against a contrary Monsoon, 379. 
(meets Mr, Pococke arrived on the coast with a 
70 and a 60 yim skip; they sail to Tricono-- 
make in April, return to Fort St, David in 
May, where the Nabob visits Mr. Watson*s 
ship, the Kent, 398. they come to Madrass 
in July, sail for Bombay on the 10th of 
October, and arrive there on tlie lOth of Ao- 
vember, 405, where the Presidency resolve 
to employ them' 'against Angria, 407. — — 
1756. Febrmry, Mi, Watson sails with his 
squadron and the fleet and land forces of 
Bombay to reduce Ghm^iah, hi conjunction 
with an army of Morattoes. Ohermh surren- 
ders to Mm on the ISth of February after a 
canuonade of two days, 414 to 417. April, re- 
turns to Bondfay, and arrives from thence at 
Madrass on the 12th of May, 417. 

Wbycondah, West of TritcMnopoly, near 
Wfmore, or^frually a Pagoda, but converted 
into a fort. 1753. August, Dalton endea- 

vours to blow up the defences, but the explo- 
sion fails, 296. a party of Mysoreans posted 
here, are beaten up by a detachment from the 
city, 299. the 9th, the Fr. troops routed by 
Lawrence in the action of the convoy, take 
shelter here, 302. and encamp under the 
fixe of tMs poet, 303. the 23^ they aban- 
don it, on Lawrence moving to attack it, 
304, who moves from hence to the Fae- 
gmrds tope, 30®, the Pagoda described, 
1 14, Sepimher the 2l8t, taken by assault, a 
resolute sejcfeant elamb^fiiig the gede, 314, 
315, the Bag. i«ny move from hence to en- 
camp at the ifr. Mdk, 315.' 1754. 'May 

12th, after the aetion agaittit PoEer and Cal- 
Haud, the enemy retreat by Weycondah to the 
Island, 35®. 

White T&mt of Mkdrtm, described, 65. 

1746, Sept, Delabourdonnais directs Ms atteck 
against this division, 67. Oct, the Fr. fire 
from the bastions on the troops of Maphuze 
Khan, 74. — —1749. during ther pos- 

session, they had greaUy improved the de- 
fences, 130, 

WaxEY, Limjr. 1752. December, MHed 

at the great choultry on the I of Seringham, 

271. 


WlSTCHJfU, 



"WisTOHNir. ' See Tistnof, 

— 17^2. November, MortizaHy 
escapes from Arcot in a coTered palankm and 
tlie dress oi a woman, accompanied by female 
attendants, 50.— —1751. January^ tm Pitan 
Nabobs direct tbeir attack against tbe troops 
•wMcb escorted Mnrzalajmg's women, whose 
trains and carnage in an army are deemed 
sacred fromTiolence, liS. 


Yanam, a weming iown^ about" 35 m. it, of 

MctmlipaincLvn^'- 1750, Naziijmg^s officers 

seize the Pr. factory there, 146. 


/emikdaes, mean the Indian hereditary 
j holders of Land, with the authority of 
magistracy over the inhabitants of their dis- 
tricts. Several to the n. w. of Golcondah 
reduced hy Salabadjing and^Bussy in 1752 
pay their tributes, 436/ 


Yaloee, Peovixce. See Eloke, 
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ALPHABET TO THE INDEX 


ABDMiA Khan. 

AbdaHi. 

AMiiilMally, 

Abdxd Rabim* 

AbduU Wabab Kban. 
Abyssinian Slaves. 

Aobar, 

Achamramf Atchavcram, 
Achin^ Mchin. 

Adams, Capt. 

AdlercroEL, Col, 

Adoni, 

Affghans. 

Africa. 

Abmed, tbe AhdaMi. 
Abmed Scbab, Hamed 
Scbah. 

Aix-la-Cka^lh. 

Alaeddm. 

ALkoraa, Koraii. 

Alega, 

Aliiim Khan. 

Ally Doast Kban. 
Afmoor* 

Amedabad. 

Asmrican. 

Amoor^ Amaar^ Antboor. 
Anawax, 

Angria Conagee. 

Aagria, 

Anwarodean Kban. 
Apollo, 

Arabia, Atabiam. 

Aracan. 

Aramscbab. 

Armdcmghi. 

Armt, Province of. 

Arcot, Nabobsbip of, Na- 
bobs of in general. 
Arcot, Nabob of, or Na- 
bob of tbe Carnatic. 
As’cot, City. 

Arcot, Fort of. 
Ariancopmg. 

AfMm. 

Mexcbmts. 

Army, AnaiaB* 

Ami* 

Asia. 
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Assam, 

Astrne. 

Atcbareram, Acbareram, 
Atebempettab. 

AtcMu, AcMn. 

AUock. 

Aurmgakad. 

Anrengzebe. 

Autueil, B^ Antueil. 
Ayderabad, Ftydcf’abad. 
Azem Sobah, 


B. 

Babr. Snltan. 

Babadr Scbah. 

Bahoor, 

Bajazet, 

Balagat, 

Balagerow, Bslazerow. 
Balasserow, Balagerorw, 
Balapab, 

Bancapore, 

Baneoote. 

Bang. 

Bangar Yatcbam Naigue. 
Barnet, Commodore. 
Baainrow. 

Battalion* 

Batnir, 

Batavia. 

Bansset, 

Bcikr, 

Scdrmr. ■ ■ 

Bebaram Scbab. 
Beiiui-Fmkih. 

Bengal, 

Bengal, Bay of 
Bm'm Pfomme. 
Berkatoolab, 

Bernier. 

Bimlapatnam, 

Bisnagar, 

Black Tmn, 

Bokerally, 

Bond>ay, 

Btmbay Fleet. 

Bomxauze, 

Bonagherry, 

Bonsola Ilagogee. 
Boscaw-en. 


B&md 'hedge of Pmdkheny, 
Bmrhm, Ish of 
Bonrdonnak, De la, 

^ Bonrdonnais, Ba, ■ ' 
Bo'tirdonnais. . 
j Bowel, 

Bracbmans. ■ 

Brama, ■ • 

Brambas. 

Bramin, Bramlns. ' , ' ' 

Brampore, 

Brenier, 

Briium, Grmi, 

I .British ^ Arms, ^ ■ ' ' ' Yii. 

:! Ministry. ■ ■ 

^ Briimh Nation. ■ ' ' 

Bndasabeb, 

'BulMey. . 

B'nry. , 

Bnssy. 


a 

Cadi. , , ■ 

Caffire, Cafifirees, 

Calacad. 

Calberga, 

Oalaneandan, 

Calouita, 

Calliaud, Captain. ?iii. 

Camels, ■■ 

Camp.*' ■ 

Campbell, Charles, Capi 
Cam&m^ ' 

CflswtoAcfr, Kandahar. 
Camdanm^e, Omdkmre, 
Oan^mm^a. 

Casubals. 

Camion. 

Camml, Eantnd. 

€a7%ml. Nabob of. 

Cape Comorin, 

Cape of Good Mope, 

Carangoly. 

CmrimL 

Carmtio, the ancient, 

Ti. I Carnaiic, tbe present. 

Caroor, Carom. 

Oaryommgahm, 

Casts. 

Catabominaigue, 

CattanS; 
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Catfcans, de. 

Catwall. 

Cavalry. 

Cavalry, of variotis Chiefs 
and rowers* 

Cmtetz 


iiver. 
Catmdorali. 
Ca^0tar, 
Oerne, 

Ceylon, 
Chkce, Capt. 
Charnmid, 


CMcacole, 

Chieffcain. 

ChihmBaram^ CMdmnkwn, 
Ohimundelum, 

China, 

Chinylapett. 

Ckitapet, 

Chitferdoury, 

Ckitigan. 

Choul, 

Choultry. 

Chuckly-pollam, 

Chiindasalieb. 

Clarke, Capt. 

Clive. 

Cohelong. 

Cochin, 

Coffee-tree. 

Coi&ees, Caffirees. 

Coja AMnlla Khaa. 
Coilabby, 

Coiladdy, Koiladdy. 
Coilguddy, 

Coilorepettah, 

Colala, 

CoUeries, 

Coleroon Biver. 

Comora Bay, 

Comorin, Cape, 

Conagee Angria. 
Canandercoih, 
Condamnaigue. 
Condanore, Candanore. 
Condavir, 

Condore, Condoor, 
Conjener<m, 

Coolies. 

Cooper, Lieut. 

Cora Gehmdbad* 


Cope, Capt, 
Coromandel, Coast of, 
Cothbeddia Ibek. 
CoUapcdam, 
Covrepmdc, 
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Crow, Lieut. 

Cudapah, N abobsbip of. 
Cudapah, Nabob of. 

Cuddahre, 

Babul, 

Balaway, or Begent of 
Mysore, 

Dalaway*s Choultry, 

Balton, Capt. 

Dalton* $ battery, 

Damakherri, 

Bamerla Venkitappab. 
Banishmend KbaU. 

Barby, E I. Ship. 

B’Autueil. 

Beean, 

Becan, Subah, or Tieeroy 
.of xvi. 

Be Cattaus, Cattans. 
Belabourdoimais, Bour- 
doiiuais. 

Belhi, kingdom of. 

Delhi, Empire of. 

Belhi, Power aud Au- 
thority of the Govern- 
ment. 

Belhi, City. 

Beleyrit. 

Beputy. 

Bevre Cotah. 

Devi, Bevi, isl. 

Devi Cotah. xvii. 

Be Volton, Yoltou. 

B'Herbelot, Herbelot. 

Biego JReys. 

Bindigid, 

Boastally, 

Boltahad, Fortress, 

Bow, Alexander. 

Bragoons. 

Buan. 

Bupleix. 

Bupleix, Mrs. xix. 

Bttpleix JFateabad, 

Butch. 

Buvelaer. 

E. 

Bast India Company, English, 
East India Company, French, xx. 
East Indits, 

Elephant. 


EUmisemm, 

Ehre Province. 

Emperor, Empire, Mogul. 


England, 

English . Ihe Nation in 
general, their interests 
and Establishments in 
India in general. 

Meaning their Govern- 
ment, Presidencies, Set- 
tlements, Pactories on 
the Coa&t of Coroman- 
del. XXL 

Arms, Amiy, compriz- 
ing all the Operations 
of their Troops from 
1746 to Jww 1756. xxiL 

Squadron. ^xxv» 

Ships. xxvi. 

. Beputies. 

'Brums, ■' 

'■ Flag,' ,, 

Force. ' . '■ ■ ■ 

Government in Bombay. 
Inhabitants of 
Madrms, xxvii. 

Ketches. 

Man, . 

Mark. 

:'Men. " 

Ministry. 

Presidency, Madrass. 
Sepoys. 

Settlements, 

Eswara. 

Etiaporvm, 


Bhips. 

Becruits and reinforce- 
ments, j5:om. 

Europeans, in general. 
Europeans, 

Europeans, in the Service 
of the Dutch. 
of the English. 
of the French, 


Arms. 

Blood. 

Colonies. 

Force. 

Gunners. 

Infantry. 

Manner of War.. 

Mariners. 

Markets. 

Nation, Nations.. 
Becmits. 

Troops. 

War. 


xxnn. 


Facquirea, 


xm 
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Facquires 
3?elix, Ifieut. 

IPeritslxa* 

Firoxii:. 

IFirottz Scits^. 

PixoTiz Schali Eocae^din. 
3?ltsclier, 

JRoeks, 

Fort St, Damd, 

Fort St, Gsorqo, xxix* 

Frame, 

FtBZ&Cf Lieut. 

Frazer, Hr. xxx. 

Accounts. 

Arms. 

Army* its Operatioiis. 
Artillery. xxxii. 

Attack upon Ibs|?ore. 
Battalion, 

Ca&ees. 

Camp. 

Commandant. 

Commerce. 

Company. 

Cannon. 

Councils. 

Beputies, 

Detachment. 

Dragoons. 

East India Company. 
Encampment near Tri- 
mdz, xxxiii. 

Entrenchment at 2VC- 
<9}adi. 

Establishments, Goyam- 
ment, possessions, Set- 
tlements, and Terri- 
tories in Oormmndel, 
the CamatiCf and the 
Fecan, 

Field-pieces. xxxiy. 

Force. 

Garrison. 

Government. 

Gunners. 

Guns. 

Jesuits. 

Infantry. 

Influence. 

Inhabitants of Pondi- 
cherry. 

Interests. 

jKing. 

L^vrs, 

Mai. 

Nation in general. 

Ofiiceis. 


Papers. 

Party. 

Posts; 

Prisoners. 

Quarters. 

Mock, 

Sepoys. 

Seijeant. 

Settlement, Settlements. 
Ships. 

Shot. XXXV. 

Soldier, Soldiers. 

Squadron. 

Stations. 

Territories. 

Troops. 

Tumbrils, 

Furrucksir, 

G. 

Gaiatheddin. 

Gallivats. 

GandeleUrBAret, 

Ganges ^ Biver. 

Gardm^home, ; 

Gauderow. ■ I 
Gmff Frounce, 

Gawides, Dynasty of. 

I Qmnai Prmince, 

I CktsmavideSf Dynasty of. 
Gehanguir, rir Maham- 
med. ' ■ , ^ • 

Gehanguir. 

Gehan Schah. 

Gelaladdin. 

Ghazi-o-din Khan, father 
of Kizamalmuluck, 
Ghazi-o-din Khan, son of 
Nizamaimuiuck. 

Gheriah, xxxvi, 

GUfraUar, 

Oingee, 

Gingen, Capt. 

Gingis fehan. ■ 

Glass, Ens. 

Goa. 

OmFori, 

G&daveri Eiver, 

Godeheu. 

Gokondak^ Fromme of, 
Gohondahi CUy, 

Gokondakf Kings of. xxxvii. 
Golden Mock, 

Gondeeama, Gondegama^ 
jRloar. 

Goodere, Major. 
Gopaulrawze,.’- 
Gopeemahoo, 

Gopinravze. 

Grab. 


OrandcMidren., 

Grand Vizir. 

Great Britain. ■, 

Great Mogul, 

Grenadiers. 

GriiEn, Admiral. ' 

Gulam Hassein. 

GwigaMic^, 

GmeralFromme,: 

H. 

Hamed Scliah, 

Hand. , 

Harrasing. ' 

Harrison, Lieut. 

Harwich, Ship of War,'' ■ 
Hassan Ally. . 

Hassein and lussein. 

Hegira,' 

Hendoo, 

Herbelot. 

: Heron, Lieut, Col. 
i 'Hidayet-mohy-odean ' 

Khan. ' xxxviii,. 

'Hideniaig. ■. 

Holcar Malaxgee. 

Holdemesse, Earl of. 

Holt, ,Ens.. 

Hossan AEy Khan. 

Hussain Gaurl. 

Hyderabad f EgdraJbad, 

' 

Jackalls. 

Jafler Ally Khan, Jaffeir 
Ally, laffer Ally. 

Ji^fgerfmut^ Pagoda, 

James, Commodore. xxxix, 
Jam^, the first, 

Japan, 

Jassein. 

Jasseing, 

Ibrahim Ally. ^ 

Ibrahim Loudi. 

Jehander Schah. 

Jehanguir. 

Jehan Schah, 

Jemaul Saheb. 

Jemautdars. 

Jm^diakistna, 

Jemidaxs. 

Jemmadars, 

Jessem Seing. 

Jesuit. 

Jews, 

Hetmische Shamaeddin. 

India, 

Indian^ Indians, 

Indian 


Indkn AEies. 

Army. 

Camp. 

Cmw€mis, 

CMefs, 

Cliristiaiis. 

Engineer, 

Eortification. 

Governments, 

Guides. 

Interpreter. 

King. 

Lords. 

Mercliants. 

Prince, Princes. 

Religion. 

Roman CatLolics. 

States. 

War.' 

Indosian, 

Mdcstanf O&Tshr;^ ot xli. 
Language. 

Princes of. 

Prmincesof, 

Trade of, 

Ifidus River* 

Innis, Lieut, 

Innis KLan. 

Interpreter. 

Joguees. 

Jonagee, Jonagi. 

Mshman. 

Iron Mines. 

Islands^ Diego Reys, Jfbw- 
ritius^ and Brnrhon* 

Isle of iVance. 

Issoof Mahomed. 

Jumbdkistm, Jendiukistna, 


K. 

KaHf. 

Kandahar^ Candahar* 

Kanouly CanouL 
Karical Caricak 
Kashmire, 

Kaun Buksch. 

Keene, Lieut. 

KeUi Ootak, 

Kellidar. 

Kelly Nelli Cotah* 

Kentassi. 

Kent, SMp of War. 

Kirjean. xHi. 

Khalil Sxiltan. 

Khan. 

KkowaramianSf Dynasty of. 
KUkmore, 


Kilpatrick. 

Kineer, Major. 

King, of Great Britain* 
of Mysore. 
of Tanfore, 
of Travancore. 

Kingdom, of Tanjore. 

Kimmer id dien. 

Kirk, Capt. 

KhoodinKhan. 

Kistnaveram, 

Koiladdyy Coiladdy* 

Koran, Alcoran. 

Kosrow Schah. 

Kouli Khan, Thamas Konli 
Khan, Nadir Schah. 

Kristna River* 

Kv^eh^ BtreiffMs of, xliii. 

La Bourdonnais, Bouxdon- 
nais. 

Laehenaig. 

Ldlguddy, 

LalKoar. 

La Martiniere. 

Land Wmd. 

Lascars. 

La Touche, De la Touche. 
Lavaur father. 

L’aunoy, 

Law. 

Lawrence. 

Lin, Capt. :slv. 

London. 

Lude, count of. 

M. 

Madagascar. 

Madrass^ Town. 

Presidency, Go- 
vernment. 

Madwa^ Oity^ Country, 
Government, Bolygars. xlvi. 
Madtira Polygars. xlvii. 

Mahmood, Mahomed the 
Khommmian. 

Mahmood, the Gamavide. 
Mahmood. 

Mahmood Schah. 

Mahmood Schah Nassa- 
reddin. 

Mahomedally. 

Mahomedan, Mahome- 
dans in general, Moors, 
in general. xlix. 


xciii 

Mahomedanism. 

Mahomed Barky. 

Mahomed Comaul. 

Mahomed Furrucksir. I 
Mahomed Issooff. 

Mahomed Mainach. 

Mahomed Mauzm. 

Mahomed Schah. 

Maissin. 

Malabar Coast, 

Language. 

Woman. 

Malacca, Sir eights of. 

Maladirao, 

Malargee Holcar. 

Malay Islands. 

Malm Province* 

Manapar, 

Manarcoile* 

Mandleslow. 

Mangahre* 

ManUha* 

MaphuzeKhan. 

Martin, Father. li. 

Mascarerihas Island, 

Maskelyne, Lieut. 

Massoolas. 

Massoud Schah Allaeddin. 
Mcmlipatnam. 

Matthews, Commodore. 
Mauritius Island. 

Mawranhar* lii, 

Mecca. 

Medapilly. 

Medway,. SMp of War. 
Medway*s Pnzeji Ship of 
War. 

Meerassud. 

Mellou Khan. 

Mergui. 

Mesoptamia. 

Mianah, Myanah. 

Miran Schah. 

Mirte City. 

Mirza. 

Misore, Mysore. 

Mogul, Great Mogul, 

Mogul the Great, the 
Empire, Government, 
MogulLordiB. liii. 

Mogul Tartars, 

Monacgee. 

Monsoon. 

Moodilee. 

Moodemiah, Moudemiah. 
Moon. liv. 

Moor, John. 

Moors in general. 

Moors, Individuals. 

Y y y Moorish 
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xciT . 

Mm'ish Cavairj* 

Dignity. 

Dress. 

GoYemment. 

Governors. 

Dords. 

MootacheUinoof'* 

Moracia. 

Moraxirow. 

Morattoe^ Individuals. Iv. 

MoraitoeSf meaning 
the Nation or Armies, 
commanded Bala- 
g^ow and Bagogee 
Bonsola 

Dnder the command of 
Moraxirow Ivi. 

In the Service of Sala- 
hadjing, Ivii. 

Mormmr^ Morazoa^ Tolygar. 
the Greater, 
the Lesser. 

HortizaBy, Murtizaliy- 
Moudemiah, Moodemah. Iviii. 
Mound. 

Momsi 

Mulla. 

MttUan. 

Munnu. 

Mnnsub. 

Munmsrpe^y P&godcu 
Muizafe-jing. 

Musnud. 

Mustaphnnagar, Promnce. 
Murtizally, Mortizally. 
Myanah, Mianah. 

Mysore^ Kingdom, Country, 
King of. Hx. 

Dalaway, or Begent of. 
Great of. 

Army. 

Camp. 

General. 

Mysorean, the Begent. 
Mysoreans, the Nation, 
meaning their Army. 

Camp, Cavalry, Troops, 

N, 

Nabi Cautt Oatte<dc. Is:. 

Nabob, Nabobs in general. 
The, meaning Individuals, 
oiJrcot, 
of Canoul, 
of the Camatk, 

<£€udapak, 

of 
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Nabob, of Bmamre, 

South of tke Krisina, 
.Nabobship, the, ' 
of the (hmatie, 
of Areot 
Kadamundtdum, 

Nadir Schah, 

Nagore, or Nagpore, 

Nairm, 

Namur, Ship of War. Ixi 
Nanah. ^ 

Nassereddin. 

Kutatpettah, 

Natam, Natiam, 

Navab, Nabob. 

NazeabuEa Khan. 

Nazirjing. 

Neapolitan, 

Negapatam, 

Neirmeh 

Nelli Cotah, Ixii. 

NellitangmUk, 

Neloor, Nelore, 

Neloor Subahdar. 

N^tune, Drench Ship of 
War. 

New Holland, 

Nizamahnuluck, 

Northern MarUim Fro- 
vinces, 

, Nourjehan. 


O. 

Ogilby, Bus. 

Ommiades. 

Opium, 

Oiixa,Comiof 
Ostmd C<mpm.j. 

ChUgmry, Woolgarry, 
Outramalore, 

Oxford, 

■ B. 

Pi^^oda, Pagodas M gttoe* 
ral. 

Pagodas, particuiar, 
PalamOotah, 

PolwBiver. 

Falh. ' , btiii, 

PaUkmte, 

Pancar, Pamar, PcmmWp 
Mver, 

Paradis. 

Paropamistis, 

Patncm, 

Feans, Peons. 


Pembroke, Ship of War. '' 
Pmnar Miner, 

Peninmia of India, 

Peons, Peaixs. 

Peramrauze. ■ 

Persia , ' ■ 

Persian, the, Thamas 
KouliKhan. 

Persiam, 

Persic Language. ■ 

Peitah, ■ 

Peyton. 

Plnnnaund. 

Phousdar, Phouzdar. 

Phousdar, meaning Mor- 
tizally. 

Pichara, Bns. .. 

Pigot. Ixiv. 

P^ou, Capt. 

PUgrims. 

Pir Mahomed Gehangir. 
Pischard. 

PUm, Piiam, 

Fit an, Nabobs. 
piiehandak. ■ 

Pocock, 

Polier, Capt. 

Politaver, P ulitaver. 

Polyyar, in general. 

Polygar, Polygars, Indi- 
viduals. 

Pmamahe, Pommdee, Ixv. 

Pmdkiherrg, 

Pont, Pomah, Ixvii, 

Poniapah. 

Pomak,Poni, 

Porto Novo, 

Portugal, 

Portuguese, 

Poverio, Clement. 

Pratopsing, King of Tom* 

■■ 'Jore, ■ ■ ■ 

Presidency. 

Pwteotor, Ship of War. 
Pseudo Nabow. '■ ' 
PuMCoiah, 

Pulitaver, Politaver. 

PulUmer*s Plme, 

a. 

Queen of TrUchmc^y. 

E. 

Badiatheddin* 

Baffeih al Diijat. 

Baffdh al Doulet. Ixviii. 
RaSeih al Shan. 

Bagogee Bonsola. 

Mx^ah, Rayahs, 

Baja 
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Baja Jonagee, Joixagi. 
Ei:^awMndnm^ Baja- 
mundrpf Prov, 
Majamundrum, City, 
Bajalisaheb, Bazasaheb. 
Bains. 

Biajpoots. 

Banaagee Piint. 

Begent or Balaway of 
Mysore, 

Bevel, lient. 

PJkeddy, 

Bidge, Capt. 

Bobms, Benjamin. 

the Mve^ the 
PVmch, the Golden, the 
^iffar loaf, in TrUchi'^ 
nopoly, 

Bockets. 

Boe, Sir Thomas. 
BomiKhan. 

s, 

Sadatnlla. 

Sadoudin Khan. 

Sadrass, j 

Saducksabeb. 

Sabab Bajab. 

Bt, Eelemy Island, 

Saint Lonis. 

Saint Paul, Hoad in the 
Isle of Bourbon, 

Saint Thomas Mount, 

St, Thomd, 

Salabadjing. 

Samarcand, Samareande, 
Samiavaram, Samiave- 
ram. Pay, 

Samre, Samnore, 

Sun Thmd, Bt, Thome, 
Sattarah, 

Samnore, Sanore, Nabob 
of. 

Savanore, Sanore, City, 
Province, 

Baudot Bunder, 

Sanjobee. 

Saunders. 

Saussaye, Be Saussaye. 
Scbab Geban. 
Scbeabeddin, Bourtb of 
tbe Gaurides, 
Scbeabeddin, son of 
Gbaziodin Kban. 
Scot, Col. 

Seal. 

Seasons, 

Sea^winds, 

Sebegtecbin. 



Secrets. 

Seerpaw. 

Seid Baskar Kban. 

Seid Mahomed. 

Sepoys, Infantry in ge- 
neral. 

Sepoys, in tbe service 
of Gbundasabeb. 
of tbe English, 
of tbe Erencb. 
of Mabomedally. 
of Mortizally. 
of tbe Mysoreans. 
Tarious. 

Serbogee. 

Beringapatam, 

Beringham Island. 

Seijeant. 

Serpaw, Seerpaw. 

SevaGunga, 

Sevagee. 

Sevemdroog, 

Sbanavaze Kban. 

Sbarock Sultan. 

Sbawlum Serjeant. 

Bheberto, mountains of. 

Shilinaihenpettah. 

Shoals to the N, 
ritius. 

Siddee. 

Smith, Joseph, Ens. 

Smith, Bicbard, Ens. 

Soubab, Suban, in ge- 
neral. ’* 

Soubab, SoubabslB^ of 
tbe Decan or Southern 
Provinces, 

Soubab, oi tbe Decan, 
Individuals. 

Soubabdar. 

Soubabsbips. 

Southern Countries. 

Squadron. 

Storm. 

Subderally. 

Succogee, Succojee. 

Sugar-loaf roch. 

Sultan. 

Sun. 

Svnda, Streights of, 

Surat. 

Swamy. 

Swiss, 

Syria, 

Symmonds, Ens. 


Taujore, Country, King- 
dom. Ixxvii 

Tanjore, City, 

Tanjore, King of. 

Tanjorine, Individuals. Ixxviii. 
Tanjorines. Tbe Nation. 

Tanjore, Tanjorine, Tan- 
jorines, Army, Troops. 

Tanks. Ixxix. 

Lxxiii. Tartars, 

Tartars, Mogul, 

Tartary, 

Tavernier. 

Ixxiv. Te Beum. 

Tellicherry, 

Tepra, 

Terriore, 

Tbamas Kouli Kban. 

Tbevenot, tbe Younger, 

Thibet, Great and Little. 
Thieves. 

Timary, Timcry, 

Tinivelly, City, Town, 

Ixxv. Comvtry. 

Tirambore, Ixxx, 

Toglipoor, 

Tondiman, Tondaman, 

Tondeman, the Poly gar, 
Tondiman, Country, 

Woods, of, 

Tondiman* s Brother-in- 
law. 

Topasses, in general. 

Topasses in tbe service 

* ^ 

of the J # 4 f » J 

of tbe French. 

of Mabomedally. Ixxxi, 
of Morarirow. 

Trade Wind, 

Ixxvi. Travencore, Cornitry, 

King of. 

Travencoi'es. 

Treasures. 

Trenwitb, Lieut. 

Tricatopoly. 

TtdnconomaUe, Bay and 
Harbour. 

Trinomalee. 

Tripetti, Pagoda, 

Tritchinopoly, Country, 

Districts, Kingdom, Ixxxii. 
Tritchinopoly, City, 

Trivadi Pagoda, Ixxxv. 

Trimndaparum, 

Trivatore, 

Trosler, Ens. 

Tuccogee. 

Tuckeasabeb. 

Turmeeberin Chan, Ixxxyi. 


Tageddin Ildiz 

Tamana^ 

Tamerlane, 


u. 

Usbeg Tartars, 

Usl^ Tartar^* 

XJtatoor^ Strei^MSy Fort 

Y. 

Vadaffheeriy Polygar, 

ValarUy Falarm River, 

Valdorey WaM^yre, 

YaHd. 

Yanditoash, 

Tansittaxt, 

Velorey Yehor Forty Town^ 
DomaicL, Fief. 
yehrey Goyemor of, 

Pliatisdar of. IxxxTii, 

Vehre Pagoda. 

Vmkiiti Gherriy Vankati 
Gherri. 

Yendcdoor, 
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YerdaeheUumy YerdacM^ 
itm Pagoda, 

Fieramiidi. ' 

Victorm Fori, 

ViUanorey ViUanoiir. 

Villapmnm, 

Yirana, 

Vuiaporey Yizmporey .King- 
dmn of 

Yistnou, Wistclmu. 
Vizagapatam, 

Yizeraznrauze. ■ ■ . 

... Ykir., 
yolcorndkih, 

WohynaMam, 

YoitoB, Be» 

.. W.- 

Waldorey Vaidore, 

Yfalsli. 

Wanorey Wdrriorey Paged, 


JYanorepoUaMy the Woods of 
the Polygar. 

Watson, AdiniraL 
Weycondah, 

W'hiie Town of Madmss. ' 
Wilkey, Lieiit.' 

^Vlstchnu, Yistnon. bcxxix, 
Women. ■ 

]' X. ' 


■ ■ Y. 

'YaJk)rOy Promme, 
Tamm, ' 

X. 

Zemindars. , 


Dibections for the Binder to place the Maps* 


G^ecal Map of Indostan, to fece Page 1. 

Two M Ckrattadd, to &ce Page 

Gingee, to face Page 151. ^ 

Tritchinopoly, to face Page 180. 

Country adjacent to Tritchinopoly, to face Page 242. 

Chinglapet, to face Page 265. 

Plan of the jBattie September 23, 1753, to face Page 814. , 

Plan of the Attempt to take Tritchinopoly by Eacalado, to face Page 324. 
Plan of the Country 18 Miles east, and 10 Miles west of Tritchinopoly, 
to fsfcce Page 846. 


• The above Maps are bound in a separate Yoinine. 


